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INTRODUCTION. 


It appears to me unnecessary for any prefatory note 
to be written to the Life and Speeches of Mohandas 
Karamchar.d G indbi ; they live and speak for themselves, 
Personally, I have had such a great shrinking from writing 
anything, during his life-time, about one whom I reverence 
so deeply, that 1 have many times refused to do so. But a 
promise given in an unguarded moment now claims fulfil- 
ment, and I will write very briefly. 

To Mr. Gandhi, any swerving from the truth, even 
in casual utterance, is intolerable ; bis speeches must be 
read as stating uncompromisingly what he feels to be true. 
They are in no sense diplomatic, or opportunist, or merely 
‘ political,’ using the word in its narrower sense, ‘He never 
pays empty compliments . he never hesitates to say, for the 
truth’s sake, what may be unpalatable to his audience. 

I shrink, as I have said, ' out of the very reverence 
that I have for him. from writing for the cold printed 
page about his character ; but I may perhaps not offend by 
setting down something, however inadequate, concerning 
his intellectual convictions. It L of the utmost impor- 
tance to understand these ; because, in his cusp, they are 
held so strongly, as to bind fast his whole life and to 
Stamp it with an originality, all its own. 

The greatest of all these is his conviction of the 
eternal and fundamental efficacy of ahimsa. What this 
means to him, will be explained a hundied time- over in the 
writings which follow. To Mr. Gandhi, — it would not 
be too much to say , — ahimsa is the key to all higher exist- 
ence. It is the divine life itself. I have never yet been 
able to reconcile this with his own recruiting campaign, for 
war purposes, during the year 1918. But be was, himself, 
able to reconcile it ; and some day, no doubt, he will give 
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to the world the logical background of that reconciliation . 
Leaving aside the question oi this exceptional case, X do 
not think that there has been any more vital and inspir- 
ing contribution to ethical truth, in our own generation, 
than Mr. Gandhi's fearless logic in the practice of ahitnsa. 
Sir Gilbert Murray's article in the Hibbert Journal has 
made this fact known to the larger world of humanity 
outside India, 

A second intellectual conviction is the paramount use of 
religious vows in the building up of the spiritua l 4& > . 
Personally, I find it far more difficult to follow Mr, 
Gandhi here. Especially I dread the vow of celibacy 
which he, not unfrequently, recommends. It appears to 
me unnatural and abnormal. But here, again, he has 
often told me, I do not understand his position. 

The further convictions, which are expressed in his 
writing, concerning the dignity and necessity for manual 
labour, — the simplification of society, — the healing powers 
of nature as a remedy for all disease, — the Swadeshi spirit,"' 
— the false basis of modern civilisation, — all these will be 
studied with the deepest interest. They will be seen, through 
Mr. Gandhi’s Speeches, in a perspective which has not 
been made evident in any other writer, For, whatever 
may be our previous opinion, whether we agree or disagree 
with Mr. Gandhi’s position, he compels us to think anew 
and to discard conventional opinion. 

It is necessary to add to these very brief notes (which 
1 had already published in an earlier edition of this book) 
a statement with regard to Mahatma Gandhi’s intellectual 
position on the subject of the ! British Constitution ’ and 
the 1 British Empire,’ 

I have heard him say, again and again, to those' who 
were in highest authority . “If I did not believe that 
racial equality was to be obtained within the British 
Empire, I should be a rebel." 

At the close of the great and noble passive resistance 
struggle in South Africa, he explained his own standpoint 
in Johannesburg, in his farewell words, as follows ■ — ■ . 
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“ It is my knowledge, right or wrong, of the British 
constitution, which has bound me to the British Empire. 
Tear that constitution to shreds, and my loyalty will also 
be torn to shreds. On the other hand, keep it intact, and 
you hold me bound unreservedly in its service. The choice 
has lain before us, who are Indians in South Africa, either 
to sunder ourselves from the British Empire, or to 
struggle by means of passive resistance iD order that 
the ideals of the British Constitution may be preserved, — 
but only those ideals. The theory of racial equality in the 
eyes of the Law, once recognised, ran never be departed 
from ; and its principle must at all costs be maintained, — 
the principle, that is to say, that in all the legal codes, 
which bind the Ernpiie tcgethir, there shall be no racial 
taint, no racial distinction, no colour disability,’' 

I have summarised, in the above statement, the 
speech which Mahatma Gandhi delivered on a very 
memorable occasion at Johannesburg, before a European 
audience, and I do not think that he has ever departed 
from the convictions which he ther uttered in public. 
What has impressed me most of all, has been his unlimit- 
ed patience. Even now, when he has again been imprisoned 
by the present rulers of the British Empire, who have 
charge of Indian a flairs, he has not clespahed of the 
British Empiie itself. According to his own opinion, it 
is these rulers themselves who have been untrue to the 
underlying principle of that Empire. 

A short time before Mahatma Gandhi's arrest, when 
I was with him in Ahmoaabad, he blamed trio very severely 
indeed for my lack cf faith in the British connexion and 
for my publicly putting forward a demand for complete 
independence. He said to me openly that I had done a 
great deal of mischief by such advocacy of independence. 
If I interpret him rightly his own position at that time 
was this. He had lost faith in the British Administration 
in India, — it was a Satanic Government, But be had 
not lost faith in the British Constitution itself. He still 
believed that India could remain within the British Empire 
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on the basis of racial equality, and that the pri^Sbl^ of 
racial equality 7 would come out triumphantly viifiphated 
after the present struggle in India was over. Indeed, 'he- 
ll eM himself to be the champion of that theory, attd the 
upholder of the British Constitution. 

Whether that belief, which he has held so persistently 
and patiently all these years, will be justified at last, time 
alone can show. I remember how impressed I was at the 
time by the fact that he, who had been treated so disgr5<?fif=- 
f ully time after time in South Africa, should still retain hh 
faith in the British character. I said to him, “ It would 
almost seem as if you had more faith in my own country- 
men than 1 have myself.” He said to me, 11 That may be 
tiue,” — and I felt deeply his implied rebuke. 

I have gone through carefully the words he employed 
later at the time of his trial, and in spite of ail that he 
said with such terrible severity concerning the evil effect of 
British Rule in India, I do not think that he has actually 
departed from the position which runs through all the 
speeches in this book from beginning to end. He still trusts 
that the temper and character of the British people will 
change for the better, and that the principle of racial equal- 
ity will finally be acknowledged in actual deed, Dot merely 
in word. If that trust is realised, then he is prepared to 
remain within the British Empire. But if that trust is 
ultimately shattered, then he will feel that at last the time 
has come to sever once and for all the British connexion. 

Shantiniketan, 1 

May, 1922. J C, F. ANDREWS. 
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A Scene in Johan nisuuuk 

' ^ > lE scene is laid in Toh -insiburg. Summoi is 
* f coming find the da\s .ue lengthening out, At Peik 
^jjjfion, at 6 o’clock on a Sunday ovi rung, in Sepremcei 
whilst it was still bio d -kjligln. a small anir atsd 
group of dark-skinned people ■Mj.hL have been ob-t-Ar vj 
eagerly looking in the dnccVu ’ioij vhi'h the mall 
from Natal, that stops at lo V unr, was expected. The 
Wdtcbe.18 weie Madr.issi hawkers, who weie apparently 
u waiting the arrival of one afpefcio* a toh ic s .u ied by *hem. 
Punctually to time, the ti,v’n steuned n. and there was 
observed, descending Loin i 'econo class corup ,rtinenr ( 
attended by a piison-vw. iei in umfonn, a small, slim, 
d.irk, active man with cd n o)es and a seiero countenance, 
Hr was clad in the garb ol ■, bouuh Afiicnn nah\e con- 
vict — small nrilitaiy cap that did not project him from 
the sun, loose, eoai -e jvtkeL bearing a numbered ticket and 
marked with the bioad anov, shoit turn i», me leg daik, 
*he other light, similtily minted, thick gi > > aollen socks 
and leather sandal-- But it wis plain P m He was not a 
South African native, and upon closer ‘-o jtiny , one became 
aware that he, too, was an Indian, like tho'-o who respect- 
fully saluted him, as he turned quietly to the warder for 
j insti" etiems. He was carrying a white canvas bag, which 
. held jus clothing and other effects found upon him when h& 
* pas eceived by t’ gaol authorities, and also a small 
ibaske-. containing books He had been sent by the Govern - 
me ni to travel nearly two hundred miles, for rnanj hours, 
wjtkput food or the means of procuring it, n& r the warder 
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had no funds for that purpose ana but tor t he charity of ; 
European friend — a Government official — I 9 would hav 
had to starve for twenty-four hours. A brier consultatioi 
ensued between the prisoner and the warder. The lattej 
appeared to realise the incongruity of the situat'on, for hi 
bore himself towards the prisoner with every reasonabl 
mark of respect. The latter was evidently a person o 
some importance, to whom a considerable amount of deft 
r6nce should bo shown. The subject of conversation wa 
whether the prisoner preferred to go by cab or to wv-.lk t 
the gaol, If the former, he (the prisoner) would bavh-^ 
pay for it. He, however, declined the easier method oj 
locomotion, choosing to walk three-quarters of a mile it 
broad day-light, in his convict suit, to the gaol and re 
so'utely shouldering his bag, he briskly stepped out, th< 
'*Eytt s ...ssi hawkers shamefacedly following at some distance 
K - ai/ .er, he disappeared within the grim portals of th' 
j 'baunesburg gaol, above which is carved, in Dutch, the 
motto, “Union makes strength.’ 1 j 

Five years have passed. On the dusty, undulating 
road from Standerton to Creylingstad, for a distance o‘ 
".hree miles, is seen a long, trailing “ army ” of men who 
on closer inspection, are lecognisable as Indians of th^ 
labouring classes, to the number of some two thousand 1 
Upon questioning them, it would be found that they haq 
ceen g tthered from the coal mines of Xorthern Natal, 
vhere they had been working under indenture, or as “free! 
men, liable to the .£3 annual tax upon the freedom o 
themselves, their wives, their sons of 1G years and theq 
laughters of thiiteen. They had marched from Newcastle 
to Charlestown, whence they had crossed the border intt 
the Transvaal, at Volksrust. They were now marching 
stolidly and patiently on, until they reached Tolstoy Farm! 
near -Johannesburg, or they were arrested, as prohibited 
immigrants, by the Government. Thus they had marched 
for several days on a handful of rice, bread and sugar i 
day, carrying with them all their few worldly belonging^ 
hopeful that, at the end, the burden of the hated £ 3 taj 
would be removed from their shoulders. They appe“' ,e ' ’ 
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to place implicit trust in a small, limping, bent, but dogged 
■man, coarsely dressed, and using a staff, painfully inarching 
at 'the head of the straggling column, but with a serene 
and peaceful countenance, and a look of sureness and con- 
tent. A nearer inspection of this strange figure discloses 
the same individual that we have already seen entering the 
forbidding portals of the “ Fort,” at Johannesburg. But 
bow much older looking and care-worn ’ He has taken a 
vow to eat only one poor meal a day, until the iniquitous 
t is upon the honour and chastity of his brothers and sisters 
shall have been repealed. Upon him, as the foremost 
pio f agomst of the movement, has fallen the main burden 
and responsibility of organising one of the greatest and 
noblest protests against tyranny that the world has ever 
seen during the pieceding seven years, Time has lert its 
r/nrk upon him ' 

Nine mote years have passed. Bent down by the weight 
of years, but resolute of heart, that same figure is yet the 
cynosure of all eyes, The scene is laid now in Ahmedabad 
where thousands of Khadder-clad pilgrims march in solemn 
array to the court-house and await “ tbe man of destiny.” 
It was twelve noon on the 18th of March. That same 
frail figure in a loin cloth, with the dear old familiar smile 
oTcfeep content, enters the court house The whole court 
suddenly risos to greet the illustrious prisoner “This looks 
like a family gatheiing,” says he with the benignant smile 
of his, The heart of the gathering throbs with alternate 
hopes and fears but the august prisoner, pure of heart and 
meek of spirit, is calm like the deep sea. In a moment 
+he great trial had begun ; and as the prisoner made his 
historic statement, tears were seen trickling down the cheeks 
oF the stoutest of hearts “ I wish to endorse all the blame 
that the Advocate Genetal has thrown on my shoulders,” 
says he with perfect candour. “ To preach disaffection to 
the existing system of Government has become almost a 
-passion ^ith me. * ' ' I do not ask for mercy. I do not 
plead any"extenuating act. I am here therefore to invite 
and submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
^upon me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
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appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen.” And' 
then follows the terrible inditement of the Government, 
The judge himself is deeply moved. He feels the great- 
ness of the occasion and in slow and deliberate at cents he 
says - “ It will be impossible to ignore the fact that you 
are in a different category from any person I have ever 
tried or am likely to try. It would be impossible to ignore 
the fact that in the eyes of millions of your ccuntrymen you 
are a great patriot and a great leader. Ev6n those who differ 
from you in politics look upon you as a man of high 
ideals and of noble and "even saintly life.” But, Oh, the 
irony 7 of it,.! “ I have to deal with you in one character 

only * to judge you as a man subject to the law who bn' 
by his own admission broken the law and committed, wb," f 
to an ordinary man must appear to be, grave jD-fher 1 ces 
against the state,” A sentence of six yeajs’ simple Impri- 
sonment is passed; but the judge adds: “that if the 
course of events in India should make it possible for the 
Government to reduce the period and release you, no one, 
will be better pit need than I ” And the prisoner thanks 
the judge and there is perfect good humour. Was there 
ever such a trial in the history of British Courts or any 
other court for the matter of that ? And finally he h,‘d; 
farewrli to the tearful throng., pressing forward to touch 
the biro feet of him whoso pretence was a. benediction ! 

The man is Mohandas Karamcband Gandhi, Dewant- 
son, Barrister-at-Law, scholar, student, cultured Jndiar. 
igentleman “ farmer, weaver,” and leader of his people* 
'Because he preferred to obey the, dictates of conscience, 
because he placed honour before comfort or even life itself, 
because he chose not to accept an insult to his Motherland, 
because he strove so that right should prevail and that his 
people might have life, a civilised, Christian Government 
in a Colony over which waves the British flag, deemed that 
the best way to overcome such dangerous contumacy was 
to cast his body into gaol, where at one time he was com- 
pelled to hetd with and starve upon the diet of the uiost 
degraded aboriginal native .felons, men barely emerginej 
from the condition of brute beasts, or rather, with 
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human aspirations and instincts crushed out of them by 
the treatment accorded to them under the “ civilising ” 
process of the Transvaal’s colour legislation, And, again 
obeying^ the behests of conscience, believing that he best 
servos India so, he has again chosen the refuge of prison, 
convinced like Thoreau that he is freer than his gaolers or 
those who mourn for him, but do not liberate themselves 
from bondage. 


EARLY LIFE AND EDUCATION 

Mohandas Karamcband Gandhi was born on the 2nd 
October, 1800. Though he h is a Brahmin’s spirituality 
and desire to serve and teach, he is not a Brahmin, Though 
he has a Kshattriya’s eotu’Tge and devotion, he is not a 
Kshattriya. He belongs to an old Bania family resident in 
Kathiawar, politics being a heiitage of the family Hisi 
forefathers were Dew, ms of the State of Porbandar in that 
Province, his father having been Dewan of that State for 
25 years, as also of Rajkote and other States in 
Kathiawar. He was likewse, at one time, a member 
of the Rajasthanik Sabha, having been nominated 
thereto by the Government of Bombay. Mr. Gandhi's 
father was known to and loved by all with whom he 
came in contact and he did not hesitat», if need came, to 
oppose the will of the Rina of Porbandar and of the Poli- 
tical Agent, when he thought that they were adopting a 
wrong or unworthy line of conduct. This particular trait 
has evidently descended to his youngest son. Mr Gandhi’s 
mother was an" orthodox Hindu lady, rigid in her obser- 
vance of religious obligations, strict in the performance of 
her duties as wife and mother, and stern in determination, 
that her children should grow up good and honest men 
and women, Between her youngest son and herself exist- 
ed a strong affection and her religious example and influ- 
ence left a lasting impression upon his character. Mohan- 
das Gandhi received his education partly in Kathiawar and 
partly in London. It was only with the greatest difficulty 
that his mother could b3 prevailed upon to consent to hiij 
■•crossing the waters, and before doing so, she exacted from. 
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him a threefold vow, administered by a Jain priest 
that he would abstain from flesh, alcohol and women. 
And this vow was faithful^ and whole-heartedly ||bpt 
amid=t all the temptations of student life in London. 
Young Gandhi became an under graduate of the London 
University and afterwards joined the Innei Temple, 
whence he emerged in due course a barrister at law He 
returned to India immediately after his call, and was at 
once admitted as an Advocate of the Bombay High Court, 
in which capacity he began practice with some success^, 

VISIT TO SOUTH AFRICA 

In 1 S93, Mr Gandhi was induced to go to South Africa, 
proceeding to Natal and then to the Transvaal, in connec- 
tion with an Indian legal case of some difficulty. Alntiost 
immediately upon landing at Durban, disillusionment await- 
ed him. Brought up in British traditions of the equality of 
all British subjects, an honoured guest in the capital of 
the Empire, he found that in the British Colony of Natal,, 
he was regarded as a pariah, scarcely higher than a savage 
aboriginal native of the soil. He appealed for admission 
as an Advocate of the Supreme Court of Natal, but his 
application was opposed by the Law Society on the ground 
that the law did not contemplate that a coloured person 
should be admitted to practise. Fortunately, the Supreme 
Court- viewed the matter in a different light and granted 
the application. But Mr. Gandhi received sudden warn- 
ing of what awaited him in the years to come. 

In 1894, on the urgent invitation of the Natal 
Indian community, he decided to remain in Jth-o 
Colony, in order that he might be of service in the political 
troubles that he foresaw in the near future, In that year, 
together with a number of prominent members of the 
community he founded the Natal [ndian Congress, being 
for some years its honorary secretary, in which capacity he 
drafted a number of petitions and memorials admirable in 
construction, lucid and simple in phraseology, clear and 
concise in the manner of setting fortEYhe subject matter. 
He took a leading part in the successful attempt to defeat 
the Asiatics’ Exclusion Act passed by the Natal Parliament 
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and in the unsuccessful one to prevent the disfranchise- 
ment of the Indian community," though the effort made 
obliged the Imperial authorities to insist that this dis- 
franchisement should be effected along non.racial lines. At 
the end of 1895, he returned to India, being authorised 
by the Natal and Transvaal Indians to represent their 
grievances to the Indian public. This he did by means of 
addresses and a pamphlet, the mutilated contents of which 
were summarised by Reuter and cabled to Natal, where 
they evoked a furious protest on the part of the European 
colonists. The telegram ran thus : “ A pamphlet published 
in India declares that the Indians in Natal are robbed, and 
assaulted, and treated like beasts, and are unable to obtain 
redress. The Times of India advocates an enquiry into 
these allegations ” 

This message was certainly not the truth, the whole 
truth, and nothing but the truth, though it had elements of 
truth in it About tho same time, Mr. Gandhi returned tc 
Durban with his family, and with him, though independent- 
ly of him, travelled several compatriots. The rumour arose 
that he was bringing with him a number of skilled Indian 
workers with the express object of ousting the European 
artisans from the field of employment, and the two circum- 
stances combined to stimulate in the colonists, high and 
low alike, all the worst passions, and feeling ran so high 
that the Attorney- General, Mr. Escombe, felt himself 
obliged to side with the popular party, and accordingly 
gave instructions that the vessels bringing Mr. Gandhi and 
his companions should be detained in quarantine. The 
quarantine was onlv raised when the ship-owners announc- 
ed their intention uf taking legal action against the Govern- 
ment. The vessels now came alongside the wharf, but the 
crowd that assembled became so hostile that a police in- 
spector, who came on board, warned Mr. Gandhi of his own 
personel danger if he landed then, and urged him to delay 
the landing until night. A little later, however, a well- 
known member of the Natal Bar came on beaid specially 
to greet Mr, Gandhi and offer his services, and Mr, Gandhi 
at once determined to land without waiting for darkness to 
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come, trusting, as be himself expressed it, to the British 
sense of justice and fair-play. He was soon recognised, 
however, set upon, and half- killed, when the wife of the 
superintendent of police, who recognised him, ran to his 
rescue, and, raising her umbrella over him, defied the crowd 
and accompanied him to the store of an Indian friend. 
Mr. Gandhi was, however, in order to save his friend’s 
property, obliged to escape disguised as a police constable. 

The affair was at an end, popular passions calmed 
down, and the newspapers apologised to him, though the 
incident demonstrated the temper of the mob towards' 
the resident Indian community. Years afterv^rds, 
meeting Mr. Gandhi one day, Mr. Escombe expreijped 
profound regret at his connection with this - unsavoury 
business, declaring that, at the time, he was unacquainted 
with Mr. Gandhi’s personal merits and those of the com- 
munity to which he belonged. Half-an-hour later he was 
found dead in the streets, stricken down by heart-disease. 

BOER V. Alt AND TUP INDIAN AMBULANCE CORPS 

In 1899, at the outbreak ef the Anglo-Boer War, Mr. 
Gandhi, after considerable opposition, induced the Govern- 
ment to accept the offer of an Indian Ambulance Corps. 
The 0 irps was one thousand strong and saw active service, 
being on one occasion, at least, under heavy fire, and on 
another, removing the dead body of Lord Robert’s only 
son from the field. The Co'ps was favourably reported od, 
and Mr. Gandhi was mentioned in despatches and after- 
wards awarded the war medal. His object in offering the 
services of a body of Indian to do even the most menial 
work was to show that the Indian community deBired to 
take their full share of public responsibilities, and that just 
a= they knew how to demand rights, so thev also knew to 
assume obligations, And that has been the keynote of 
Mr. Gandhi’s public work from the beginning, 

Writing in the Illustrated Star of Johannesburg 
in July 1911, a European, who had taken part in that 
campaign, says • 

My first meeting with Mr. M. K Gandhi was under strange 
circumstances. It was on the road from Spion Kop, afterthe 
jbe u- 
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fateful retirement of the British troops in January, 1900. The 
previous afternoon I saw the Indian mule-train moved up the 
slopes of the Kop carrying water to the distressed soldiers who 
had lain powerless on the plateau. The mules carried tue water 
in immense bags, one on each side, led by Indians at their heads. 
The galling rifle-fire, which heralded their arrival on the top, 
did hot deter the strangely-looking cavalcade, which moved 
slowly forward, and as an Indian fell, another quietly stepped 
forward to fill the vacant place. Afterwards the grim duty of 
the bearer corps, which Mr. Gandhi organised in Natal, began. 
Jt was on, such occasions the Indians provedtheir fortitude, and 
dihe one with the greatest fortitude of all was the subject of this 
sketch. After a night’s work which had shattered men with 
much bigger frames. I came across Gandhi in the early morn- 
ing sitting by the roadside — eating a regulation Army biscuit. 
Every man in Buller’s force was dull and depressed, and dam- 
nation was heartly invoked on everything. But Gandhi was 
stflical in his bearing, cheerful, and confident in his conversa- 
tion, and had a kindly eye. He did one good. It was an infor- 
mal introduction, and it led to a friendship. I saw the man 
and his small undisciplined corps on many a field of battle dur- 
ing the Natal campaign. When succour was to be rendered 
they were there. Their unassuming dauntlessness cost them 
many lives, and eventually an order was published forbidding 
them to go into the firing-line. Gandhi simply did his duty 
then, and his comment the other evening in the moment of his 
triumph, at the dinner to the Europeans who had supported the 
Indian movement, when some hundreds of his countrymen and 
-a large number of Europeans paid him a noble tribute, was that 
he had simply done his duty, 

RETURN TO INDIA 

In 1901, owing to a breakdown in hpalrh, Mr. Gandhi 
came to India, taking his family with him. P.efoie he went, 
however, the Natal Indian community presented him, Mrs. 
Gandhi, and his children with valuable gold plate and 
jewellery. He refused, however, to accept a single item of 
this munificent gift, putting it on one side to be used for 
public purposes, should the need arise. The incident but 
endeared him the more to the people, who realised once 
again how selfless was the work that he had so modestlyr 
and unassumingly undertaken. Before the Ambulance 
Corps left for the front, its members had been publicly 
entertained by the lata Sir John Robinson, then Prime 
Minister of Natal, and on the occasion of the presentation 
to Mr. Gandhi by the Indian community, he addressed a 
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letter to the organisers of the ceremony, in which, after 
excusing his unavoidable absence, "he said : — 

It would have given me great pleasure to have been 
present on the occasion of so well-earned a mark of respect to 
oar able and distinguished fellow-citizen, Mr. Gandhi. .... 
Net the less heartily do I wish, all success to this public recogni- 
tion of the good work done and the many services rendered to 
the community by Mr. Gandhi. 

On his arrival in Bombay Mr. Gandhi once mo^e 
resumed practice, as he then had no intention of returning 
to South Africa, believing that with the end of the war^ ft 
new era had arrived. f-- 

BACK TO SOUTH AFBICA ’ . - 

Scarcely, however; had he returfted from the Calcutta 
Congress, where, under Mr. Wacha, he did some very 
useful organising work unobtrusively, when, he received an 
urgent telegram from Natal, peremptorily calling him back 
to South Africa to draft the memorials to Mr, Chamber- 
lain, whose visit was imminent, to take charge of the work 
required to secure the removal of existing grievances and 
to place Indian affairs finally on a higher level. Without a 
moment’s hesitation he obeyed the call of duty, and a new 
chapter opened in his life. In Natal, he had been able to 
overcome official prejudice and was high in the esteem of all’ 
those heads of departments and ministers with whom bis 
public duties brought him into contact. But when, after 
heading a deputation to Mr. Chamberlain in Nat d, he 
was called to the Transvaal for a similar purpose, he found' 
all officialdom hostile, and he was refused the right to 
attend upon Mr. Chamberlain as a member of a deputa- 
tion of Transvaal Indians: and it was only after the 
utmost endeavours that he prevailed upon the Indian com- 
munity to send a deputation that did not include him. 
Finding that the situation was becoming rapidly worse. 
..and being without a trained guide, the Transvaal Indians 
pressed him to remain with them, and this he at last con- 
sented to do, being admitted to practise as an Attorney 
of the Supreme Court of the Transvaal, In 11)03 together 
with other communal leaders, he founded the Transvaal 
British Indian Association, of which until his final 
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departure from South Africa, he^was the Honorary Secretary 
and principal legal adviser. 

FOUNDING OF “ THE INDIAN OPINION ” 

About the middle of 1903, it had occurred to him 
that, if the South African Indians were to be brought into 
closer association with each other and with their European 
fellow-colonists, and to be politically and socially educated, 
it was absolutely necessary to have a newspaper, and, after 
consultation, he provided the greater part of the capital 
for its inauguration, with the late Mr, M. H. Khzar as 
editor, and thus the Indian Opinion was born. It was first 
published in English, Gujarati, Hindi and Tamil. For 
various reasons it afterwards became necessary to dispense 
with the Tamil and Hindi columns. But although Mr, 
Gandhi, had, in theory, delegated much of the work of 
conducting the paper to others, he was unremitting in hit 
own efforts to make it a success. His purse was ever open 
to make good the deficits that continually occurred owing 
to the circumstances of its production, and to its English 
and Gujarati columns he contributed month after month 
and year after year out of the fund of his own political and 
spiritual wisdom and his unique knowledge of South 
African Indian affairs. 

Towards the end of 1904, however, finding that the 
paper was absorbing most of the money that could be spared 
without making any appreciable financial headway, he 
went to Durban to investigate the situation. During the 
journey he became absorbed in the perusal of Euskin’s 
“ Unto this Last,” and he received certain impressions that 
were confirmed whilst on a visit to some relatives, who 
had started a trading enterprise in an up-country village. 
His conclusions were that the town conditions in which the 
paper was produced were such as almost to compel unlimit- 
ed waste, to act as a check upon the originality and indi-^ 
viduality of the workers, and to prevent the realisation of 
his dearest desire to so infuse the columns of the paper 
with a spirit of tolerance and persuasiveness as to bring 
together all that was best in the European and Indian 
communities, whose fate it was to dwell side by side, either 
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mutally hostile to or suspicious of each other, or amicably 
co-operating in the securing of the welfare of the State and 
the building-up, of a wise-administration of its assets. 

THE rnCE.NIX SETTLEMENT 

Accordingly, he determined that the very first thing 
to be done was to put an end to the divorce of the workers 
from the land, and from this determination arose what has 
since become known as the Phoenix Settlement. Phoenix 
is situated about 12 miles from Durban, in the midst of a 
sugar-growing country, and Mr. Gandhi invested his 
savings, in the purchase of an estate of about 100 acres of 
land about two miles distant from the station, on which were 
erected the press buildings and machinery. A number of 
selected Indians and Europeans were invited to become 
settlers, and the original conditions were these — that they 
should have entire management of all the assets of the 
press, including the land itself ; that each should practical- 
ly vow himself to a life of poverty, accepting no more 
£.1 (Rs. 4o) a month, expenses being high in South 
Africa, and an equal share in the profits, if any ; 
that a house should be built for him, for which he 
should pay when able, and in whatever instalments 
might seem suitable to him, without interest ; that 
he should have two acres of land as his own for 
cultivation, payment being on similar conditions, and 
that he should devote himself to working for the public 
good, Indian Opinion being meanwhile the mainspring of 
the work. Whilst the fundamental principles remained, 
it became necessary later, in the light of further experience, 
to modify these conditions. Subsequently the Phoenix 
settlers extended the scope of their labours, to the task of 
educating some at least of the children of the Iakh-and-a- 
half of Indians in South Africa. It is true that, in com- 
parison with fcho magnitude of the task, only a small begin- 
ning was made, hut this was principally due to the lack 
of qualified workers and also to the state of the exchequer. 

SERVICE IN PLAGUE AREAS 

In 1901, an outbreak of plague occurred in the Indian 
Location, -Johannesburg, largely owing to gross negligence 
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on the part of the Municipal authorities, in spite of repeated 
warnings of the insanitary conditions prevailing. A week 
befoi’e the official announcement of the outbreak, Mr. 
Gandhi sent a final warning that plague had already broken 
out, but his statement was officialy denied. When, how- 
ever, a public admission of the existence of plague could 
no longer be withheld, but before the Municipal authorities 
had taken any steps to cope with the disease, he at once 
organised a private hospital and nursing home, and, to- 
gether with a few devoted friends, personally tended the 
plague patients ; and this work was formally appreciated 
by the Municipal authorities. In the same year, owing tc. 
arbitration proceedings between expropriated Indian stnnd- 
holders in the Location and the Johannesburg Municipa- 
lity, in which he was busily engaged, he earned large- 
professional fees which be afterwards devoted ii. th'di 
entirety to public purposes. 

LliADINU A STltETClIER BEARER CORP.^ 

In 1906, a native rebellion broke out in Natal due tc 
many causes, but realising that bloodshed was imminent 
and that hospital work would necessarily ensue therefrom, 
Mr. Gandhi offered, on behalf of the Natal Indians, a 
Stretcher Bearer Corps, which, after some delay. wn = 
accepted. Meanwhile, ho had sent his family to Phoenix, 
where he thought it was most proper that they should live, 
rather than in the dirt, noise, and restlessness efthe town. 
He himself volunteered to lead the Corps, which was on 
active service for a month, being mentioned in despatches 
and publicly congratulated and thanked by the Governor 
for the valuable services rendered, Each member of the 
Corps has had awarded to him the medal especially struck 
for the occasion, and as an indication of the manner in 
which the Transvaal Government appreciated the work 
so selflessly performed by Mr. Gandhi and his Corps, it 
may be noted that, together with at least three other 
members of the Corps, as well as some who belonged to or 
helped to fit out the old Ambulance Corps, ho was flung 
into gaol, to associate with criminals of the lowest type. 
The work of the Corps was, besides that of can’} ing stretch- 
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ers and marching on foit behind mounted infantry, 
through dense bush, sometimes thirty miles a day, in the 
midst of a savage enemy's country unarmed and unprotect- 
ed to perform the task of hospital assistants and to nurse 
the wounded natives, who had been callously shot down by 
the colonial troopers, or had been cruelly lashed by mili- 
tary command. Mr. Gandhi does not like to speak his 
mind about what he saw or learnt on this occasion. But 
many times he must have had searchings of conscience as 
to the propriety of his allying himself, even in that merci- 
ful capacity, with those capable of such acts of revolting 
and inexcusable brutality. However, it is well to know 
that nearly all his solicitude was exercised on behalf of 
aboriginal native patient3, and one saw the Dawan’s son 
ministering to the needs and allaying the sufferings of 
some of the most undeveloped types of humanity, whose 
odour, habits and surroundings must have been extremely 
repugnant to a man of refined tastes — though Mr. Gandhi 
himself will not admit this 

ANTI ASIATIC! LAW AND PASSIVE KESISTANCE 
Scarcely had he returned to Johannesburg to resume 
practice (he had left his office to' look after itself during 
his absence), than a thunderbolt was launched by the 
Transvaal Government by the promulgation of the Draft 
Asiatic Law Amendment Ordinance, whose terms 
are now familiar throughout the length and breadth 
of India. After years of plotting and scheming, 
the anti- Asiatics of the Transvaal, having first secured 
the willing services of an administrative depart- 
ment anxious to find an excuse for the continuance 
of its own existence, compelled the capitulation of the 
executive itself with the afore mentioned result. Mr. 
Gandhi at once realised what was afoot, and understood, 
immediately that, unless the Indian community adopted a 
decided attitude of protest, which would be backed up, if 
necessary, by resolute action, the whole Indian population 
of South Africa was doomed, and he accordingly took 
counsel with the leading members of the community, who 
agreed that the measure must bB fought to the bitter end. 
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TVIr. Gandhi is chiefly responsible for the initiation of the 
spolicy of passive resistance that was so successfully carried 
-out by the Indians of South Africa during the next eight 
years. Since that day, Mr. Gandhi’s history has been 
mainly that of the Passive Resistance struggle. All know 
how he took the oath not to submit to the Law on the 
11th September, 1906 ; how he went to England with a 
compatriot in the same year, and how tbeir vigorous plead- 
ing induced Lord Elgin to suspend the operation of the 
objectionable piece of legislation : how, when the law 
finally received the Royal assent, he threw himself into the 
forefront of the tight, and, by speech, pen, and example, 
inspired the whole community to maintain an adaman- 
tine front to the attack that was being made upon 
the very foundations of its religion, its national honour, 
its racial self-respect, its manhood. No one was, there- 
fore, surprised when, at the end of 1907, Mr. Gandhi 
was arrested, together with a number of other leaders, 
and consigned to gaol ! or how, when he heard that some 
of his friends in Pretoria had been sentenced to six 
months’ imprisonment with hard labour, the maximum 
penalty, he pleaded with the Magistrate to impose the 
penalty upon him too, as he had been the acknowledged 
leader and inspire!- of the opposition against this Law, To 
him it was a terrible shock that his followers were being 
more harshly treated than he himself, and it was with 
bowed head and deep humiliation that he left the court, 
sentenced to two months’ simple imprisonment only. 
Happily, the Government realised the seriousness of the 
situation, and after three weeks’ imprisonment of the 
leading passive resisters, General Smuts opened negotia- 
tions with them, and a compromise was effected between 
him and the Indian community, partly written, partly 
verbal, whereby voluntary registration, which had been re- 
peatedly offered, was accepted conditionally upon the Law 
being subsequently repealed, This promise of repeal was 
made personally to Mr, Gandhi by General Smuts in the 
presence of official witnesses. When, shortly afterwards 
Mr. Gandhi was nearly killed by a few of his more fanati. 
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cal countrymen (who thought he had ’ betrayed them to 
the Government) as he was on his way to the Kegistration 
Office of carry out his pledge to the Government, he 
issued a letter to the Indian community' in which he defi- 
nitely declared that promise of repeal had been made. 
General Smuts did not attempt to deny the fact and, 
indeed, did not do so until several months later. No 
one was, however, astonished to find Mr. Gandhi 
charging General Smuts with breach of faith, and absolute- 
ly refusing to compromise himself or the community 
that he represented by accepting further legislation that 
would, in the end, have still further degraded the Indians 
of South Africa. Having convinced his colleagues that 
such acceptance on their part was impossible, tha 
jstiuggie recommenced. 

Taice more, during this period of passive resistance, 
was he sent to gaol, and then the Government sought to 
seduce his followers from their allegiance, by imprisoning 
them in hundreds and leaving him free. In 1909, whilst his 
friend and fellow worker, Mr, Polak, was iu India, on 
behalf of the South African Indian community, he and a 
colleague, had gone to Englaud to endeavour to avouae the 
public conscience there to the enormities that were being 
perpetrated in South Afiicain the name of the British 
people. Whilst he failed in his main purpose to secure 
from Genein! Smuts, through the mediation of the Imperial 
Government, the removal of the racial bar in the Immigra- 
tion Lnv, he nevertheless sowed the seeds of the subsequent 
settlement, for his suggestions were embodied, and their 
adoption was recommended by the Imperial Government 
in thbir despatch to Lord Gladstone, shortly' after the 
creation of the Union of South Africa in the following 
year, 

ME. cokhale's historic visit 
In 1911, the second “provisional settlement” was 
effected after the Union Government had, notwithstanding, 
prolonged and sympathetic negotiations with Mr. Gandhi 
found themselves unable to discover a formula acceptable 
alike to the Indian community, the Government them- 
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selves and Parliament. Nor did the year 1912 show any 
better promise in the direction of a final settlement. 
Meanwhile, there occurred the historic visit to South 
Africa of India’s great statesman-patriot, the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale, who, even then, was suffering from ill-health. 
Mr, Gandhi, who, for years had regarded him as his own 
political leader, had invited him to South Africa, not 
primarily for political reasons, but so that he might nurse 
his guru back to health. Circumstances combined, how- 
ever, to impose upon Mr. Gokhale a greater physical strain 
than had been anticipated, in spite of Mr. Gandhi’s own 
devoted personal service. It was pathetic and beautiful to 
observe the way these two old friends refused to see any- 
thing but the best in each other, in spite of their funda- 
mental differences of temperament and often of outlook 
To Gandhi, Gokhale was the gallant and selfless paladin, 
whom the whole of India looked up to as her noblest son 
To Gokhale, Gandhi was the very embodiment of saintly- 
self-abnegation, a man whose personal sufferings, splendid 
and chivalrous leadership and moral fervour, marked 
him out as one of the most outstanding figures of 
the day, the coming leader of his people, who had 
made the name of his adored Mothei’land, revered and 
honoured throughout the Empire and beyond, and who 
had proved beyond dispute the capacity of even his most 
insignificant countrymen to live and die for her. 

FURTHER STAGES OF THE STRUGGLE 
During his visit, Mr. Gokhale extracted a promise 
(afterwards denied) from the principal Union Ministers, 
that they would introduce legislation repealing the £3 tax. 
When therefore in 1913, Mr. Gandhi discovered that the 
Government were not going to fulfil their pledges of 1911, 
and that they refused to repeal the £ 3 tax, he denounced 
the “ provisional settlement,” and, in September, announced 
the revival of Passive Resistance and its bodily extension 
to Natal, where he promptly organised and carried through 
the now historic strike. The events of this last phase of 
the struggle are still fresh in the public memory and 
therefore need no more than the barest recapitulation — the 
2 
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campaign of the Indian women whose marriages had been 
dishonoured by a fresh decision of the Supreme Court at 
the instigation of the Government, the awakening of the 
free and indentured labourers all over Natal, the tremen- 
dous strikes, the . wonderful and historic strikers’ march of 
protest into the Transvaal, the honible scenes enacted later 
in the effort to ciush the strikers and compel them to 
resume work, the arrest and imprisonment of the 
principal leaders and of hundreds — many thousands 
— of the rank and file, the enormous Indian mass 
meetings, held in Durban, -Johannesburg, and other 
parts of the Union, the fierce and passionate indignation 
aroused in India, the largo sums of money poured 
into South Africa from all parts of the Motherland, Lord 
Hardinge’s famous speech at Madras, in which he placed 
himself at the head of Indian public opinion and his 
demand for a Commission of Inquiry, the energetic efforts 
of Lord Ampthill’s Committee, the hurried intervention of 
the Imperial authorities, the appointment over the heads 
of the Indian community of a Commission whose personnel 
could not satisfy the Indians, the discharge from prison of 
the leaders whose advice to ignore the Commission was 
almost universally accepted, the arrival of Messrs. Andrews 
and Pearson and their wonderful work of reconciliation, 
the deaths of Harbat Singh and Yalliamma, the strained 
position relieved only by the interruption of the second 
European strike, when Mr. Gandhi, as on an earlier occa- 
sion, undertook not to hamper the Government whilst ■ 
they had their hands full with the fresh difficulty and 
wh8n it had been dealt with, the entirely new spirit of 
friendliness, trust, and co-operation that was found to 
have been created by the moderation of the great Indian 
leader and the loving influence spread around him by Mr, 
Andrews as he proceeded with his great Imperial mission, 
All these things are of recent history, as are the 
favourable recommendations of the Commission on 
practically every point referred to it and out of which 
Passive Resistance had arisen, the adoption of the Com- 
mission’s Report in its entirety by the Government, the 
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introduction and passing into law of the Indians’ 
Relief Act, after lengthy and remarkable debates 
in both Houses of the Legislature, the correspond- 
ence between Mr. Gandhi and General Smuts, 
in which the latter undertook, on behalf of the 
•Government, to carry through the administrative reforms 
that were not covered by the new Act, and the final letter 
of the Indian p-otagonist of Passive Resistance — formally 
announcing the conclusion of the struggle and setting 
forr.h the points upon which Indians would sooner or later 
have to be sati.-fied before they could acquire complete 
equality of civil status — and the scenes of his departure 
for his be'oved Motherland, enacted throughout the 
country, wherein the deaths and suiferings of the Indian 
marfjifc, Nagnppan, Narajanasamy, Harbat Singh and 
Valliainmn, were justified and sanctified to the world. 

Mil AND -MRS. GANDHI IN LONDON 
Faithful to his instinct fur service, Mr. Gandhi hurried 
to England, where ho heard that Gokbale was critically ill, 
and arrived, on the outbreak of the Great War, to find 
that his friend was slowly recovering from the almost fatal 
attack that had overwhelmed him. Here, too, his sense of 
responsibility levealed itself. Ho recognised that it w»s 
India’s duty, in the hour of the Empiie’s trial, to do r.ll in 
her power to help, and he at once set about the foi nation 
of the Indian Volunteer Ambulance Corps in London, 
enrolling himself and his devoted wife, who had heiself 
been barely snatched from the jaws of death but a few 
weeks earlier, amongst the members. But the yeins of 
strain, his neglect of his own physical well-being, and bis 
addiction to long fasts as a means to spiritual purification, 
had undermined a never ve>-y robust constitution, and his 
condition became so serious that private and official 
friends insisted upon his proceeding immediately, with 
Mrs. Gandhi, to India. 

RETURN TO THE MOTHERLAND 
Since his arrival in his Motherland, at the beginning 
of 1915, his movements have been much in the popular 
eye. His progress through India, from the day of the*, 
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public landing and welcome at the Apollo Bunder, was in 
the nature of a veritable triumph, marred only by the sud- 
den death of his beloved teachpr, Gopal Krishna Gokhale r 
who had sacrificed health and life itself upon the altar of 
his country’s welfare. 

The Government of India marked their appreciation 
of Mr. Gandhi’s unique services by recommending him for 
the Kaiser- i- Hind gold medal, which was conferred upon 
him by the Iving-Emperor amongst the 1915 New Year- 
Honours. To Gokhale he had given a promise to make no 
public utterance on Indian affairs until at least a year had 
passed, and he had visited the principal centres of public 
life in India. This promise, which was faithfully kept, was 
exacted, because Gokhale, hoping to see in him his own 
successor, had been somewhat disturbed by the very 
advanced views expressed by Mr. Gandhi in the proscribed 
pamphlet, Rind Swaraj, whose pages, we now know, 
were written to show the basic similarity of civilisation the 
world over, the superiority of India for the particular 
Indian phase of that civilisation, and the stupidity 7 of the 
barriers of luxury erected by the modern industrial civili- 
sation of the West, that constantly separate man from man 
and make him a senseless machine drudge, and that threat- 
en to invade that holy Motherland that stands in his eyes 
for the victory of spirit over matter, Ho had condemned 
some things of which he had disapproved, in Gokliale’s 
opinion, somewhat hastily, and the older man had thought 
that, after an absence from India of so many years, during 
which he had perhaps idealised certain phases of Indian 
life, a year’s travel and observation would be a useful 
corrective. Which of the two, if either, has correctly 
diagnosed the situation, time alone can show. 

SATYAGBABASHBAM 

Mr, Gandhi, however, made his headquarters at 
Ahmedabad, the capital of his own Province of Gujarat 
and here be founded his Satyagrahaskram* where he is 
endeavouring to train up from childhood public servants 
upon a basis of austerity of life and persona) subordination 


* For a full account of the Ashram, see appendix. 
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■to the common good, the members supporting themselveB 
by work at the hand-loom or other manual labour. 

TRAVELS IN INDIA 

True to his promise to Gokhale, Mr. Gandhi, 
on his return to India, started on an extensive tour 
through the country. Though his idea was merely to 
visit every place of importance and acquaint himself 
thoroughly with the conditions of the country and thus 
acquire first-hand knowledge of men and things, he had 
of course to speak wherever he went. He was given a warm 
and enthusiastic welcome at every station and the magnifi- 
cent demonstrations in his honour bore eloquent testi- 
mony to the great regard in which his countrymen have 
always held him. Mr. Gandhi accepted these marks of 
affection and respect with his accustomed grace, but 
spoke out his mind on every subject, as the occasion 
demanded. One characteristic feature of these speeches is 
that Mr. Gandhi seldom repeats second-hand opinions and 
his views on every subject are, therefore, refreshingly 
original. Undeterred by fear or any exaggerated sense of 
conventional respectability he retains his independence, 
indifferent to the applause or contumely of his listeners. 
Speaking at the Students’ I-Iill, College Square, Calcutta, 
in March 1913, when the Hon. Mr. Lyon presided he 
said with reference to 

ANARCHICAL CRIMES : 

Whatever his personal views were, he muse say that misguid- 
ed zeal that resorts to dacoities and assassinations cannot be 
productive of any good. These dacoities and assassinations 
are absolutely a foreign growth iu India. They cannot taka 
root here and cannot be a permanent institution here. 
History proves that assassinations have done no good. The 
religion of this country, the Hindu religion, is abstention 
from “ himsa,” that is taking animal life. That is, he believes 
the guiding principle of all religions. The Hindu religion 
says that even the evil-doer should not be hated. Ir says that 
nobody has any right to kill even the evil-doer. These assassina- 
tions are a western institution and the speaker warned his 
hearers against these western methods and western evils. 

LOYALTY TO THE DRITISH RAJ 

At the Madras Law Dinner in April of the same year 
■he observed in proposing (at the request of the President 
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the Hod. Mr. Corbett, the Advocate-General) the toastr 
of the British Empire : — 

As a passive resister I discovered that a passive resister 
has to make good his claim to passive resistance, no matter 
under what circumstances he finds himself, and I discovered 
that the British Empire had certain ideals with which I have 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every subject, of 
the British Empire has the freest scope possible for his energies 
and honour and whatever he thinks is due to his conscience I 
think that this is true of the British Empire, as it is not true of 
any other Government. ( Applause ) I feel, as you here peTnapa 
know, that I am no lover of any Government, and I have more 
than once said that that Government is best which governs least. 
And I have found that it is possible for me to be governed least 
under the British Empire. Hence my loyalty to the British 
Empire. ( Loud applause). 

ADDUESS TO TUE &TUDEHTS 

Addressing the students of Madras at the Y. M. C. A, 
when the Hon. Mr. (now the Rt, Hon ) V. S. Srinivasa 
Sastri presided, he pointed out : — 

I am and I have been a determined opponent of modern 
i.' .nation. I want you to turn your eyes to-day upon what is 
going on in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion that 
Europe is to-day groaning under the heels of the modern civilisa- 
tion then you and your elders will have to think twice before 
you can emulate that civilisation in our Motherland. But I 
have been told, “How can we help it, seeing that our rulers- 
bring that culture to our Motherland.’’ Do not make any mis- 
take about it at all. I do not for one moment believe that it is 
for any rulers to bring that culture to you, unless you are pre- 
pared to accept it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture 
before us, I think that we have forces within ourselves to enable 
us to reject that culture without having to reject the rulers- 
themselves. 

He concluded : — 

I ally myself to the British Government, because I believe 
that it is possible for me to claim equal partnership with every 
subject of the British Empire. I to-day claim that equal 
partnership. I do not belong to a subject race. I do not call 
myseif a subject race. (Applause). But there is this thing : it 
is not for the British Governors to sive you, it is for you to tako 
the thing. I want and I can take the thing. That I want only 
by discharging my obligations. Max Muller has told us, — we 
need not go to Max Muller to interpret our own religion— but 
he says, our religion consists in four letters “ D-u-t-y ” and not 
in the five letters “R-i-g-h-t.” And if you believe that all that 
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we want can flow from a better discharge of oar duty, then 
think always of your duty and fighting along those lines you 
will have no fear of any man, you will fear only God. 

UNVEILING MR. GOKHALE’s PORTRAIT 

In May Mr. Gandhi went to visit some cities in the- 
south where he discoursed on social leform and the vexed 
question of untouchability which is somewhat, rampant on 
the banks of the Kaveri and its environs. He spoke with 
characteristic candour somewhat to the chagrin of the 
orthodox. 

Later he was invited to Bangalore to unveil the- 
portrait of Mr. Gokhale, when he made a brief and highly 
suggestive speech: — 

I saw in the recitation, — the beautiful recitation 
that was given to me, — that God is with them whose 
garment was dusty and tattered. My thoughts imme- 
diately went to the end of my garment ; I examined 
and found that it is not dusty and it is not tattered ; it is fairly 
spotless and clean. God is not in me. There are other condi- 
tions attached; but in these conditions too I may fail ; and you, 
my dear countrymen, may also fail ; and if we do tend this 
well, we should not dishonour the memory of one whose por- 
trait you have asked me to unveil this morning. I have declar- 
ed myself his disciple in the poiitical field and I have him as 
my Raja Guru : and this I claim on behalf of the Indian people. 
It was in 1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice. 

Later in the year he presided over the anniversary- 
function at the Gurukul and spoke in Hindi on the mean- 
ing of true Svvadeshism, the doctrine of Ahimsa and other 
kindred topics. 


HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH 

On Feb. 4, 1916, he attended the Hindu University 
celebrations and delivered an address which unfortunately 
was intercepted. But the regrettable incident of which far 
too much was made, revealed the hold that he possesses 
upon the esteem and affection of his countrymen, for his 
version of what transpired was generally accepted. Since 
then Mr. Gandhi has been taking a prominent part in the 
building-up of the Indian nation along his own peculiar 
lines. For, he teaches both by precept and by example.. 
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But he goes his own way, untrammelled by precedent, 
carefully analysing the criticism to which he is naturally 
subjected, holding himself answerable, however, to his own 
conscience alone. For he is of the prophets, and not 
merely of the secondary interpreters of life. 

The same month he came to Madras and on the 10th 
spoke on Social Service to a large audience presided over 
by Mrs. Whitehead. On the 14th he spoke on Swadeshi 
before the Missionary Conference and a couple of days 
later gave a lucid account of his Satyagrahashram to a 
large gathering of students in the precincts of the Young 
Men’s Christian Association, Madras, the Hon. Rev. G. 
Pittendrigh of the Christian College presiding. He then 
went back to Ahmedabad to look after his Ashram. Late 
in the year on Decomber 22, he made a remarkable speech 
on “ Economic versus Moral Progress ” at the Muir Central 
College, Allahabad, Mr. Stanley Jevons presiding. The 
address contains some of his most mature and thoughtful 
reflections on life, and both in style and sentiment is one 
of the most characteristic of Mr. Gandhi’s utterances. 

MR, GANDHI IN CHAMPARAN 

Then came the Champaran incident which has since 
become historic. In the Lucknow Congress of December 
1916, Mr, Gandhi, though pressed by some of the citizens 
of Behar, declined to talk about the grievances of the 
labourers in the Behar plantations without first-hand 
knowledge of the real state of affairs. This he resolved to 
acquire soon after the Congress session : and in response 
"to an insistent public demand, to inquire into tbe 
conditions under which Indians work in the indigo 
plantations, Mr Gandhi was in Muziffarpur on tbe 
15th April 1917, whence he took the mid-day train for 
Motihari. Next day he was served with a notice from the 
Champaran District Magistrate to quit the district “ by 
the next available train” as his presence “ will endanger 
the public peace and may lead to serious disturbance which 
may be accompanied by loss of life.” But the local 
authorities in issuing this mandate counted without the 
host, For Mr, Gandhi, who had initiated the Passive 
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Resistance Movement in South Africa, replied in a way 
that did not surprise those who had known him : — 

Out of a sense of public responsibility, I feel it to be my 
duty to say that I am unable to leave this district, but if it so 
pleases the authorities, I shall submit to the order by suffering 
the penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner’s sugges- 
tion that “ my object is likely to be agitation.” My desire is 
purely and simply for “ a genuine search for knowledge ” and 
this I shall continue to satisfy so long as I am left free. 

Mr. Gandhi appeared before the District Magistrate 
on the 18th, when be presented a statement. Finding that 
the case was likely to be unnecessarily prolonged he pleaded 
guilty and the judgment was deferred pending instructions 
from higher authorities. The rest of the story is pretty 
familiar. The higher authorities subsequently issued 
instructions not to proceed with the prosecution, 
while a commission of enquiry was at once instituted to 
enquire into the conditions of the Behar labourers with 
Mr. Gandhi as a member of that body. As usual, Mr. 

■ Gandhi worked in perfect harmony with the other 
members and though with the findings of his own private 
enquiry he could have raised a storm of indignant agita- 
tion against the scandals of the plantations, be refrained 
from using his influence and knowledge for a merely vin- 
dictive and vainglorious cry. He worked quietly, with 
no thought of himself, but absorbed in the need for reme- 
dial measures ; and when in December 1917 the Ohamparan 
Agrarian Bill was moved in the Behar Legislative Coun- 
cil, the Hon. Mr. Maude made a frank statement; of the 
scandals which necessitated an enquiry by a Commission 
and acknowledged Mr. Gandhi’s services in these hand- 
some terms : — 

It is constantly asserted, and I have myself often heard it 
said, that there is in reality nothing wrong or rotten in the 
state of affairs ; that all concerned are perfectly happy so long 
as they are left alone, and that it is only wheD outside influences 
and agitators come in that any trouble is experienced. I 
submit that this contention is altogether untenable in the light 
of the history of the last fifty years. What is it we find on 
each individual occasion when fresh attention has been, at 
remarkably short intervals, drawn once more to the conditions 
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of the production of the indigo plant ? We do not find on each 
occasion that some fresh little matter has gone wrong which 
can be easily adjusted, but we find on every occasion alike that 
it is the system itself, which is condemned as being inherently 
wroDg and impossible, and we see also repeated time after time 
the utter futility of bringing the matter to any lasting or satis- 
factory settlement by the only solutions that have so far been 
attempted, namely, an enhancement of the price paid for indigo 
and a reduction of the tenant’s burden by reducing the limit of 
the proportion of his land which he would be required to earmark 
for indigo cultivation. Repeatedly those expedients have been 
tried — repeatedly they have faded to effect a lasting solution, 
partly because they could not be universally enforced, but 
chiefly because no thinking can set right a system which is in 
itself inherently rotten and open to abuse. 

The planters of course could not endure this. They 
took occasion to indulge in the most rapid and unbecoming 
attacks on Mr. Gandhi. One Mr. Irwin earned an 
unenviable notoriety by writing all sorts of scurrilous 
attacks touching personalities which have nothing to do 
with the subject of enquiry. Columns of such stuff appear- 
ed in the pages of the Pioneer : but Mr. Gandhi with a 
quiet humour replied in words which should have made the 
soul of Irwin penitent. The controversy on Mr. Gandhi’s 
dress and Mrs, Gandhi’s stall-keeping reveals the charactei 
of the two men, Mr. Irwin, fussy, vindictive, violent, ill- 
tempered, writhing like a wounded snake in anger and 
agony, and Mr. Gandbi secure in his righteousness, 
modest, quiet, strong and friendly' with no malice and 
untainted by evil passions. 

THE COKaKSSS-LEAl.UE SCHEME * 

By this time Mr. Gandhi had made the Guzerat 
Sabha a well-equipped organisation for effective social 
service. When in August 1917 it was announced that Mr. 
Montagu would be in India in connection with the scheme 
of Post-War Reforms the Guzerat Sabha under the direc- 
tion of Mr. Gandhi devised in November the admirable 
scheme of a monster petition in connection with tho Con- 
gress League Scheme, The idea and the movement alike 
were opportune. Mr. Gandhi himself undertook the work 
in his province of Guzerat and carried it out with charac- 
teristic thoroughness. The suggestion was taken up by 
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the Congress and the Home Kale League .*nd the piJe9 of 
books containing the monster signatures were duly present- 
ed to Mr. Montagu at Delhi. 

Meanwhile Mr. Gandhi was not idle. On the 17th 
September he presided over the Bombay Co-operative Con- 
ference. On Nov. .3, he delivered a remarkable address as 
president of the Guzerat Political Conference and later, of 
the Guzerat Educational Conference. Then came the 
Congress week in Calcutta in December and he presided 
over the First Session of the Social Service League when 
he made a striking speech. 

Mr. Gandhi has alwajs travelled in the third class in 
all his journeyirigs and the grievances of the third-class 
passengers are driven home in this address to the Social 
Service League. But even before this he had already sent 
a letter to the press on the subject on the 25th September, 
1917, in which he gave a vivid and true account of the 
woes of the third-class passengers. 

FAMINE IN THE KAIRA DISTRICT 

After his return from the Calcutta Congress of Dec, 
1917, Mr. Gandhi was occupied in connection with the 
famine in the Kaira district. The facts of the story can 
be easily told in Mr. Gandhi’s own words uttered at a 
meeting in Bombay on Feb 5, 1918, 

The responsibility for the notice issued by the Guzerat 
Sabha of Abmedabad was his; and nobody expected that the 
Government would misinterpret the objects of the notice. The 
Guzerat Sabha had sufficient proof of the plight of the people 
in the Kaira District and that the people were even obliged to 
sell their cattle to pay taxes, and the notice was issued to 
console those suffering from hardships. The Sabha’s request 
was to suspend the collection of dues till negotiations were 
over. If the Commissioner of the Division had not been angry 
with the deputation and had talked to them politely, such 
crises would not have happened. He fully expected that the 
deputation which would wait on the Governor would be able 
to explain the situation to His Excellency and the people’s 
cause would succeed in the end. Public men had every right 
to advise the people of their rights. He trusted that those who 
had given the people the right advice would stand by them 
and would not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to secure- 
justice. 
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The first and last principle of passive resistance is that 
we should not inflict hardships on others but put up with them 
ourselves in order to get justice, and the Government need not 
fear anything if we make up our mind as we ace bent on 
getting sheer justice from it and nothing else. We can have 
two weapons on occasions like this: — Revolt or passive resist- 
ance, and my request is for the second remedy always. In 
order to remove distress through which the Guzerat people 
are passing, it is my firm conviction that if we tell the truth to 
the Government, it will ultimately be convinced and if we are 
firm in our resolve, the Kaira District people shall suffer 
wrongs no more. 


INTEREST IN SOUTH AFRICA 

In spite of all these activities in India", Mr. Gandhi 
has not forgotten the scene of his early labours. His 
South African friends and fellow- workers are always dear 
to him. In a communication to the Indian Opinion he 
wrote under date 15th December, 1917 : — 

When 1 left South Africa, I had fully intended to write to 
my Indian and English friends there from time to time, but I 
-found my lot in India to be quite different from what I had 
expected it to be. I had hoped to be able to have comparative 
peace and leisure but I have been irresistibly drawn into many 
activities. I hardly cope with them and local daily corre- 
spondence. Half of my time is passed in the Indian trains. My 
South African friends will, I hope, forgive me for my apparent 
neglect of them. Let me assure them that not a day has pass- 
ed but I ha^e thought of them and their_ kindness. South 
African associations can never be effaced froih my memory. 

I note, too, that our people in South Africa are not yet free 
from difficulties about trade licences and leaving certificates- 
My Indian experience has confirmed the opinion that there is 
no remedy like passive resistance against such evils. The com- 
munity has to exhaust milder remedies but I hope that it will 
not allow the sword of passive resistance to get rusty. It is 
our duty whilst the terribie w ar lasts to be satisfied with peti- 
tions, etc.. for the desired relief but I think the Government 
should know that the community wiil not rest until the ques- 
tions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved. It is but right 
that I should also warn the community against dangers from 
within. I hear from those who return from South Afric/ that 
ws are by no means free of those who are engaged in illicit 
traffic. We, who seek justice must be above suspicion, and I 
hope that our leaders will not rest till they have urged the 
-community of internal defects. 
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AHMEDABAD MILL STRIKE 

Passive Resistance in some form or other has always 
been Mr, Gandhi’s final panacea for all ailments in 
the body politic. He has applied it with resolute 
courage, and has at least as often succeeded as he has 
undoubtedly failed. But success or failure in the pursuit 
of a righteous cause is seldom the determining factor, 
with men of Mr. Gandhi’s moral stamina. AVhcn in March 
1918 the mill hands at Ahmedabad went on strike, Mr. 
Gandhi was requisitioned to settle the dispute between the 
millowners and the workmen. He was guiding the latter 
to a successful settlement of their wages when some of 
them betrayed a sense of weakness and despair ; and 
demoralisation was apprehended. At a critical stage in 
the crisis Mr Gandhi and Miss Anusuyabhai took the vow 
of fast. This extreme action on the part of Mr. Gandhi 
was disquieting to friends and provoked some bitter com- 
ments from the unfriendly. He, of course, would be the 
last person to resort to such a method of forcing the mill- 
owners by appealing to their sense of pity, knowing that 
they were his friends and admirers. He explained tbe 
circumstances in a statement issued subsequently : — 

I am Dot sorry for the vow but with the belief that I ha’.e, 
I would have been unworthy of the truth undertaken by me if 
I had done anything less. Before I took the vow I knew that 
there were serious defects about it. For me to take such a 
vow in order to affect in any shape or form the decision ol' the 
millowners would be a cowardly injustice done to them, and 
that I would so prove myself unfit for the friendship which 1 
had tbe privilege of enjoying with some of them. I knew that f 
ran the risk of being misunderstood. I could not prevent myfast 
from affecting my decision. That knowledge moreover put a 
responsibility on me which I was ill-able to bear. From now 
I disabled myself from gaining concessions for the men which 
ordinarily in a struggle such as this I would be entirely justified 
in securing. I knew, too, that I would have to be satisfied with 
the minimum I could get from the millowners and with a fulfil- 
ment of the letter of the men’s vow rather than its spirit and so 
hath it happened. I put the defects of my vow in one scale and 
the merits of it in the other. There are hardly any acts of human 
beings which are free from all taint. Mine, I know, was 
exceptionally tainted, but better the ignominy of having 
unworthily compromised by my vow the position and indepen- 
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to preside over the protest meeting in Bombay held on 
the lGth June. He spoke as follows 

Lord Willingdon has presented them with the expression 
Home Rule Leaguers distinguished from Home Rulers. I can- 
not conceive the existence of an Indian who is not a Home 
Ruler; but there are millions like myself w]jo are not 
Home Rule Leaguers. Although I am not a member of ary 
Home Rule League I wish to pay on this auspicious day my 
humble tribute to numerous Home Rule Leaguers whose associa- 
tion I have ever sought in my work and which has been 
extended to me ungrudgingly. T have found many of them to 
be capable of any sacrifice for the sake of the Motherland. 

RECRD1TJXCS TOR THE WAR 

Mr. Gandhi did a great deal to stimulate recruiting 
for the war. Though he did not hesitate to criticise the 
bureaucracy for individual acts of wrong, he went about 
in the Districts of Kaira calling for recruits. Time and 
again he wrote to the press urging the need for volunteers 
and he constantly spoke to the educated and the illiterate 
alike on the necessity for joining the Defence Force. 
On one occasion he said in Kaira whore he had conducted 
Satyagraha on an extensive scale : — 

You have successfully demonstrated how you can 
Tesist Government with civility, and how you can re- 
tain your own respect without hurting theirs. I now 
place before you an opportunity of proving that you 
bear no hostility to Government in spite of your strenuous fight 
with them. 

You are all Home Rulers, some of you are members of 
Home Rule Leagues. One meaning of Home rule is that we 
should become partners of the Empire. To-day we are a subject 
people. We do not enjoy all the rights of Englishmen. We 
are not ro-day partners of the Empire as are Canada, South 
Africa and Australia. We are a Dependency. We want the 
rights of Englishmen, and we aspire to be as much partners of 
the Empire as the Dominions Overseas. We wish for the time 
when we tnay aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring such a 
state of things we should have the ability to defend ourselves, 
that is the ability to bear arms and to use them. As long as 
we have to look to Englishmen for our defence, as long as we 
are not free from the fear of the military, so long we cannot be 
regarded as equal partners with Englishmen. It, therefore, be- 
hoves us to learn the use of arms and to acquire the ability to 
defend ourselves. If we want to learn the use of arms With the 
greatest possible despatch, it is our duty to enlist ourselves in 
the Army. 
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The easiest and the straightest way to win Siuarajya , 
said Mr. Gandhi, is to participate in the defence of the 
Empire. This argument, doubtless, went home, and he 
appealed in the foliowing words: — 

There are 600 villages in the Kaira District. Every village 
has on an average a population of over 1,000. If every village 
gave at least twenty men the Kaira District would be able to 
raise an army of 12,000 men. The population of the whole 
district is seven lakhs and this number will then work out at 17 
per cent. — a rate which is lower than the death-rate. If we are 
not prepared to make even this sacrifice for the Empire and 
Swarajya, it is no wonder if we are regarded as unworthy of it. 
If every village gives at least twenty mea they will return from 
the war and be the living bulwarks of their village. If they 
fall on the battle-field, they will immortalise themselves, their 
villages and their country and twenty fresh men will follow 
suit and offer themselves for national defence. 

THE MONTAGU IlEfOIlMS 

We have noticed how Mr. Gandhi took a leading part 
in the agitation for post-war reforms and how his idea of a 
monster petition was taken up by every political body of 
importance in the country. It must, however, be noted 
with regret that his enthusiasm for the reforms was not 
kept up as he was absolutely engrossed in other affairs. On 
the publication of the Joint Report in July 1918, Mr. 
Gandhi wrote to the Servant of India at the request of the 
Hon. Mr. (now the Rt. Hon.) V. S. S. Sastri for an ex- 
pression of opinion : — 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that does 
not recognise that the present administration is top-heavy and 
ruinously expensive and for me even law, order and good 
government would be too dearly purchased if the price to be 
paid for it is to be the grinding poverty of the masses. The 
watchword of our Reform Councils will have to be not the 
increase of taxation for the growiug needs of a growing country, 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the founda- 
tion itself of organic growth. If this fundamental fact is recog- 
nised there need be no suspicion of our motives and I think I 
am perfectly safe in asserting that in every other respect 
British interests will be as secure in Indian hands as they are in 
their own. 

It follows from what I have said above that we must respect- 
fully press for the Congress-League claim for the immediate 
granting to Indians of 50 per cent, of the higher posts in the 
Civil Service. 

3 
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'yUK ROWLATT HI ELS AND PATVAORAHA 

But soon there began a movement which was to tax 
the utmost energies of Mr. Gandhi, a movement fraught 
with grave consequences. The Government of India per- 
sisted in passing a piece of legislation known as the 
Rowlatt Laws which were designed to curb Btill further 
what little liberty is yet pow-essed by Indians in their own 
country. The legislation was presumed to be based on the 
Report of the Rowlatt Committee which announced the 
discovery of plots for tli8 subversion of Government. 
Friends of Government, solicitous of the peaceful and well- 
ordered condition of society, warned it of the danger of 
passing such acts which betrayed a tactless want of confi- 
dence and trust in the people at a time when Responsible 
Government was contemplated. The bill was stoutly 
opposed by the public and the press. It was denounced 
by every political organisation worth the name, It was 
severely and even vehemently attacked in the Imperial 
Council. Irrespective of parties, the whole country stood 
solid against a measuro of such iniquity. The Hon, Mr. 
Sastri and Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, and in fact 
every one of the non-official members condemned the bill 
as outrageous and forebode grave consequences if it should 
be passed, But Government was obstinate and the bill 
was passed in the teeth of all opposition. 

Mr. Gandhi who travelled all over the country and 
wrote and spoke with amazing energy was not to bo easily 
silenced. Evory other form of constitutional agitation 
having failed he resorted as usual to his patent — Satya- 
graba. On February 28, 1919, he published a momentous 
pledge which he asked his countrymen to sign and observe 
as a covenant binding on them. The pledge ran as 
follows : — 

“ Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known as 
the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill No. 1 of 1919, and 
the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill No. 11 of 1919, are 
unjust, subversive of the principle of liberty and justice, and de- 
structive of the elementary rights of individuals on which the 
safety of the community as a whole and the State itself is 
based, we solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills 
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becoming law and until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse 
■ civilly to obey these laws and such other laws as a committee 
to be hereafter appointed may think fit and further affirm that 
in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person or property.” 

Ha then started on an extensive tour through the 
country educating the learned and the unlearned, in 
the principles and practice of Satyagraha, At Bombay, 
Allahabad, Madras, Tanjore, Trichy, Tuticorin and 
Negapatam he addressed large gatherings in March. 
Sunday the Ghh April was appointed the Satyagraha Day 
when complete hartal was to be observed, prayers offered 
and the vow to be taken amidst great demonstra- 
tions. Delhi observed the Satyagraha day on the 30th, and 
there ensued a sculEe between the people and the police. 
It was alleged against the Delhi people at the Kailway 
Station 


(1) that some of them were trying to coerce sweetmeat 
sellers into closing their stalls; (2) that some were forcibly 
preventing people from plying tramcars and other vehicles ; 
(3) that some of them threw brickbats ; (4) that the whole 
crowd that marched to the Station demanded the release of 
men who were said to be coercers and who were for that 
reason arrested at the instance of the Railway authorities; 
(5) that the crowd declined to disperse when the Magistrate 
gave orders to disperse. 


Swami Shraddhanatula (the wed-known Mahatma 
Munshi Ram of the Gurukabi, who had taken the orders of 
the San nyasi) denied the first tinea allegations. Granting 
they were all true there was no need, argued 
Mr. Gandhi, for the interference of the military who were 
called on to fire on the unarmed mob. But the crowd 
was completely self-possessed and though there was some 
loss of life, it spoke volumes iu praise of the Delhi people 
that thoy conducted a mooting of 40,000 in perfect peace 
and order. But the Ddhi tragedy had burnt itself into 
the soul of Mr. Gindhi and his friends. The incident he 
said, “ imposed an added responsibility upon Satyagrahis 
of steeling their hearts and going on with their struggle 
until the Bowlatt Legislation was withdrawn.” The whole 
country answered Mr. Gandhi’s call in a way that was afe 
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once significant and impressive. Tens and hundreds of 
thousands gathered in different cities, and never within 
living memory have such demonstrations been witnessed. 

In the meanwhile the Satjagrafca Com mittees in 
different centres of India were actively carrying on their 
propaganda. The Central Committee of which Mr. 
Gandhi was the president, advised that for the time being 
laws regarding prehihited literature and registration of 
newspapers might be civilly disobeyed. Accordingly on the 
7th April Mr. Gandhi issued a notice to organise, regulate 
and control the sale of these publications. A leaflet called 
SatyogroM was at once brought out as also some early- 
writing of Mr, Gandhi’s which was pronounced to be 
seditious. The first print stated among other things : 

“The editor is liable at any moment to be arrested, and it 
is impossible to ensure the continuity of publication until India 
is in a happy position of supplying editors enough, to take the 
place of those who are arrested. It i3 not our intention to break 
for all time the laws governing the publication of newspapers. 
This paper will, therefore, exist so long only as the Rowlatt 
Legislation is not withdrawn.” 

Meanwhile as contemplated by Mr, Gandhi be was 
arrested at Kosi on his way to Delhi on the morning of the 
10th April and served with an order not to enter the 
Punjab and the District of Delhi. The officer serving the 
order treated him most politely-, assuring him that it would be 
his most painful duty to arrest him, if he elected to disobey, 
hut that there would be no ill-will between them. Mr. 
Gandhi smilingly said that he must elect to disobey as it 
was his duty, and that the officer ought also to do what was 
his duty. Mr. Gandhi then dictated a message to Mr. 
Desai, his secretary, laying special emphasis in his oral 
message that none should resent his arrest or do anything 
tainted with untruth or violence which was sure to harm, 
the sacred cause. 

Mr. Gandhi arrived in Bombay on the afternoon of 
the 11th April, having been prevented from entering the 
Provinces of the Punjab and Delhi. An order was soon 
after served on him requiring him to confine bis activities 
ivithin the limits of the Bombay Presidency. Having heard 
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of the i-iots and the consequent bloodshed in different 
places he caused the following message to be read at all the 
meetings that evening : — 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so much 
excitement and disturbance that followed my detention., 
not Satyagraka. It is worse than Duragrahi. Those 
join Satyagraha demonstrations are bound one and at) 
refrain at all hazard from violence, not to throw stones 
any way whatever to injure anybody. **" 

I therefore suggest that if we cannot conduct this move-' 
ment without the slightest violence from our side, the move- 
ment might have to be abandoned or it may be necessary to 
give it a different and still more restricted shape. It may be 
necessary to go even further. The time may come for me to 
offer Satyagraha against ourselves I would not deem it a 
disgrace that we die. I shall be pained to hear of the death 
of a Satyagrahi, but I sail! consider it to be the proper 
sacrifice given for the sake of the struggle. 

I do not see what penance I can offer excepting that it is 
for me to fast and if need be by so doing to give up this body 
and thus prove the truth of Satyagraha. I appeal to you to 
peacefully disperse and to refrain from acts that may in any 
way bring disgrace upon the people of Bombay. 

But the Duragraha, of the few upset the calculations 
of Mr. Gandhi, as he had so constantly been warned by 
many of his friends and admirers who could not however 
subscribe to his faith in civil disobedience. The story of 
the tragedy needs no repeating, It is written on the 
tablet of time with bitter memories, and the embers of 
that controvorsy hive not yet subsided. But Mr, 
Gandhi, with a delicacy of conscience and a fine apprecia- 
tion of truth, which we have learnt to associate with bis 
name as with that of Nwimn, felt for the wrongs done to 
Englishmen with the same passionate intensity with which 
he felt for those inllicted on his own countrymen. Few 
■words of remorse in recorded literature are more touching 
thin those uttered by Mr. Gandhi in his speech at Ahme- 
4abad on the 14th April 1919. They are in the supreme 
fanner of Cardinal Newman’s Apologia, : 

Brothers, the events that have happened in the course of 
the last few days have been most disgraceful to Ahmsdabad, 
■and as all these things havehapneued in my name, I am. asham- 
ed of them, and those who have been responsible for them 
ave thereby not honoured me but disgraced me. A rapier run. 
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through my body could hardly have paiusd me more. I have 
said times without number that Satyagraha admits of no vio- 
lence, no pillage, no incendiarism and still in the name of' 
Satyagraha we burnt down buildings, forcibly captured -weapons; 
extorted money, stopped trains, cut off telegraph wires, killed 
hinocent people and plundered shops and private houses. It 
3§ieds such as these could save me from the prison house or the 
scaffold I should not like to be so saved. 

It is open to anybody to say that but for the Satyagraha 
campaign there would not have been this violence. For this I 
have already done a penance, to my mind an unendurable one, 
namely, that I have had to postpone my visit to Delhi to seek 
re-arrest and I have also been obliged to suggest a temporary 
restriction of Satyagraha to a limited field. This has been more 
painful to me than a wound, but this penanoe is not enough, 
and I have therefore decided to fast for three days, i. e., 72 
hours. I hope my fast wil* pain no one. I believe a seventy-two 
hours ' fast is easier for me than a twenty-four hours' fast for 
you. And I have imposed on me a discipline which I can bear. 

In consequence of the violence, he ordered a general 
suspension of the movement on the 18th April only to be 
resumed on another occasion which was soon to follow in 
the heels of the Punjab tragedy. 

THE rUS'JAB DISORDERS 

Before passing to a consideration of the Ivhilafat 
question and Mr. Gandhi’s lead which made it such a potent 
and All-India agitation we must say a word on the after- 
math of the Punjab tragedy. It is unnecessary to recount 
the extraordinary happeiings in the Punjab as time and 
vigilant enquiries have laid bare the unscrupulous method f,- 
of that Government For over a year, the tale of the Punjab 
atrocities, the shooting down of a defenceless and unarmed 
gathering of some 2,000 men, women and children in cold 
blood at the Jallianwallah Bagb, the monstrous methods 
of martial law adrninistoi ed by Col. Johnson and Boswortfc 
Smith, the outrageous indignities to which the poor people 
of the place were subjected, the callous disregard of life 
and respect with which Sir Mi oh ad O’Dwyer and Briga- 
dier Dyer were inflicting some of the worst features of 
Prussianism on a helpless people — the crawling order and 
the public flogging — these have been the theme of countless, 
articles and speeches. The Punjab revelations have shock- 
ed the conscience of the civilized world which could 
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scarcely believe that such frightful acts of biutality could 
be possible in the British Government till the Hunter 
Commission confirmed their worst apprehensions. 

But it was long before the Government could 
be forced to appoint a Commission of Inquiry. And at 
last only a Committee was appointed while all India was 
anxious for a Royal Commission. It was therefore decid- 
ed to proceed with an independent enquiry. Mr, Gandhi 
headed the Congress Sub Committee and carried out a 
most searching and thorough investigation. It was a pity 
he could not lead the Congress evidence before the Hunter 
Committee, owing to certain differences between the two 
Committees in regard to the freedom of certain witnesses 
then under confinement. Suffice it to say that the Congress 
Committee decided not to an. . vidence, or in any wav 
participate with the Hunter Coma dV 

But under the able and indefatigable gu'dui tj o. 
Gandhi the Congress Committee collected a great must o\ 
material for judging the Punjab disorders. They examin- 
ed over 1,700 witnesses and recorded the evidence of no 
less than 650. Mr. Gandhi’s participation in the Committee 
was itself a guarantee to its uieiifc as as authoritative and 
responsible body. In fact no name could carry more 
weight than Mr. Gandhi’s in the matter of veracity in such 
an undertaking — an undertaking likely to prejudice and 
warp the judgment of many. When in April 1920 the 
Report was published it was hailed everywhere as an 
unanswerable document- the result of patient industry 
and dispassionate judgment on a most brutal and savage 
episode in contempomry history. 

Soon after, the Hunter Report which was for many 
months in the hands of the Cabinet, was also issued, 
accompanied by a despatch by the Secretary of State. 
The Report recorded indeed uianv of the facts published 
already in the Congress Report, laid stress on the evils of 
Satyagraha, condoned the bloody exploits of Gen. Dyer 
as “ an error of judgment ” (a diplomatic euphemism for 
. the slaughter of the innocents) and vindicated the states- 
manship of Sir Michrel O’Dwyer ! The force of perversion 
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could no further go ! Mr. Montagu, however, passionately 
denounced Gan. Dyer’s savagery as inconsistent with the 
principles of British Government but curiously enough 
paid a tribute to Sir Michael's sagacity and firmness and 
the Viceroy’s policy of masterly inactivity ! This was bad 
enough from the Indian point of view. But there sprang 
up a wild scream from the Anglo Indian Press, and Mem- 
Sahebs in search of sensation and notoriety discovered in 
Gen. Dyer the saviour of British India. The Pioneer and 
other prints followed the lead of the London Morning 
Poet and appealed for funds towards a memorial to this 
gallant soldier who shot men like rabbits, while a section of 
the Indian Press urged that “ Chelmsford must go.” Then 
followed the debate iu the House of Commons which was 
looked forward to with some excitement. The House ulti- 
mately retained its honour in the debate and though Mr. 
Montagu, Mr. Asquith and Mr. Churchillspoke with a pro- 
found sense of justice and carried the day, there was no 
doubt of the mentality of the average Englishmen, But it 
was left to the House of Peers to betray tbe utter demoralisa- 
tion that had set in. Lord Finlay’s motion condoning Gen. 
Dyer was passed in spite of the masterly speeches of Lord 
Curzon and Lord Sinha. Though the noble Lords’ 
action could have no constitutional value it was yet 
an index to the depth of English ignorance and preju- 
dice. Above all, some officers who had misbehaved 
in the late tragedy still continued to exercise authority 
in the Punjab, and Mr. Lajpat, Rai started a propaganda to 
boycott the New Councils so long as they were not dispens- 
ed with. Mr. Gandhi who had already made up his mind 
to offer Safcyagraha in varying forms in connection with 
the Khilafat question readily joined the Lala and issued 
the following note in July 1920 

Needless to say I am in entire accord with Lala Lajpat 
Rai on the question of a boycott of the Reformed Councils, For 
me it is but one step in tbe campaign of Non-Co-operation, as 
l feel equally keenly on the Punjab question as on the Khilafat, 
Lala Lajpat Rai s suggestion is doubly welcome. I have seen 
a suggestion made in more quarters than one that Non-Co- 
operation with, the Reforms should commence after the process' 
of election has been gone through. I cannot help saying that 
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it is a mistake to go through the election farce and the expense 
of it, when we clearly do not intend to take part in the proceed- 
ings of these Legislative Councils. Moreover, a great deal of 
educative work has to be done among the people, and if I could 
I would not have the best attention of the country frittered 
away in electioneering. The populace will not understand the 
beauty of Non-Co-operation, if we seek election and 
then resign ; but it would he a fine education for them if 
electors are taught not to elect anybody and unanimously to 
tell whosoever may be seeking their suffrage that he would 
not represent them if he sought election so long as the Punjab 
and Khilafat questions were not satisfactorily settled. I hope, 
however, that Lala Lajpat Rai does not mean to end with the 
boycott of the Reformed Councils. We must take, if necessary, 
every one of the four stages of Non-Co-operation if we are to 
be regarded as a self-respecting nation. The issue is clear. 
Both the Khilafat terms and the Punjab affairs show that 
Indian opinion counts for little in the Councils of the Empire. 
It is a humiliating position. We shall make nothing of the Re- 
forms if we quietly swallow the humiliation. In my humble 
opinion, therefore, the first condition of real progress is the re- 
moval of these two difficulties in our path, and unless some 
bettor course of action is devised, Non-Co-operation must hold 
the field. 

The Khilafat Question 

We have referred more than once to Mr. Gandhi’s 
connection with the Khilafat question, The country was 
in the throes of a tremendous agitation — an agitation 
which gained enormously in its intensity and popular 
appeal by the mere fact of Mr. Gandhi’s participation in it. 
It would take us far afield to discuss the whole question of 
the history of the Khilafat movement. Brielly put, it 
resolves itself into two primary factors. The first was the 
Premier’s pledge and promise, that after the war nothing 
would be done to disturb the integrity of the Ottoman 
Empire both as a concession to Muslim loyalty and in 
accordance with the principles of self-determination. The 
second was that the violation of imperial obligation was 
thoroughly immoral and should at all costs be resisted hy 
all .self-respecting Mahomedans. In this gigantic enter- 
prise Hindus must help Mihomedans and join hands 
with them, as a token of neighbourly regard, This at any 
rate was the interpretation put upon the Khilafat question 
by Mr, Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi would not stoop to consider 
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that the Government of India could possibly have no voice 
in the determination of an international negotiation. He 
knew that the Government of India had represented the 
Indian feeling with some warmth and that Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Sinha had done their best to voice the claims oi 
India at the Peace Table. But he held that the Government 
of India had not done all in their powfr and when the 
terms of Treaty with Turkey were published with a length} 
note from the Government of India to soothe the injured 
sentiment of the Muslim people, Mr Gandhi wrote a re- 
markably frank letter to H. E Lord Chelmsford, the 
Vicetoy, on June 14, 1920, its which he pointed out: — 

The Peace terms and Your Excellency’s defence of them 
have given the Mussulmans of India a shock from which it wili 
be difficult for them to recover. The terms violate Ministerial 
pledges and utterly disregard the Mussulman sentiment. 1 
consider that as a staunch Hindu, wishing to live on terms of 
the closest friendship with my Mussulman countrymen I should 
. be an unworthy son of India if I did not stand by them in their 
hour of trial. In my humble opinion their cause is just. They 
claim that Turkey’ must not be punished if their semiment is to 
be respected. Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punish- 
ment on their own Khalifa or to deprive him of his territories. 
The Mussulman attitude has been consistent throughout thesr 
five years. My duty to the Empire to which 1 owe my loyalty, 
requires me to resist the CTuel violence that had been done ti 
Mussulman sentiment. So far as I am aware the Mussulman; 
and Hindus have as a whole lost faith in British justice and 
honour. 

The report of the majority of the Hunter Committee. Your 
Excellency’s despatch thereon, and Mr. Montagu's reply have 
only aggravated the distrust. In these circumstances the only 
course open to one like me is either in despair to sever all con- 
nection with British Sueor if I still retained the faith in the 
inherent superiority of the British Constitution to all others at 
present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong 
done and thus restore that confidence. 

Non-Co-operation was the only dignified and constitutiona J 
form of such direct action. For it is a right recognised from 
times immemorial of the subjects to refuse to assist the ruler 
who misrules. At the same time I admit Non-Co-operation 
practised by the mass ot people is attended with grave risks. 
But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussulmans of India, 
no step that is unattended with large risks can possibly brin 
about the desired change. Not to run some risks will be t 
count much greater risks if not the virtual destruction of law 
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and order; but there is yet an escape from Non-Co-operation. 
The Mussulman representation has requested Your Excellency 
to lead the agitation yourself as did your distinguished prede- 
cessor at the time of the South African trouble, but if you 
cannot see your way to do so and Non-'Co-op'eration becomes 
the dire necessity, I hope Your Excellency will give those who 
have accepted my advice and myself credit for being actuated 
by nothing less than a stern sense of duty. 

The Non Co-opfration Phogbamme ' 

And what was the Non- Co-operation programme that 
Mr. Gandhi had worked out for the adoption of the country 
for rectifying the wrongs done to Muslim sentiment? He 
enunciated the four stages in the programme of Non-Co- 
operation in clear and unambiguous terms. 

The first was the giving up of titles., and honorary 
offices ; the second was the refusal to serve Government in 
paid appointments or to participate in any manner in the 
working of the existing machinery of civil and judicial 
administration. The third was to decline to pay taxes and 
the last was to ask the police and the military to withdraw 
co-operation from the Government. From the first Mr. 
Gandhi realised the full scope of the movement, and he had 
no doubt of its far-reachiDg effects. It cannot therefore 
be said that he started the movement in a fit of indigna- 
tion. Far from it he had worked out his programme to 
the farthest limits of its logic and had a clear grasp of all 
its implications. From time to time be set light many a 
misconception in the mind of the non co-operationists, such 
for instance, in regard to the position of the non co- 
operationist Vakil. There is no ambiguity in what Mr. 
Gandhi said. The Vakil should quietly wash his hands ofi' 
the court, cases and all. Mr. Gandhi took care to explain 
that no stage would be taken until be bad made euie that 
he was on firm ground. That is, be would not enibiok on 
the last two stages till he bad created an indigenous 
panchayafc to dispense justice and an organization of 
volunteers to maintain peace and order. In any case, 
violence should be completely avoided. 

Now it must be admitted that many people had only 
a vague and hazy notion of Mr. Gandhi’s programme. 
There were of course those who plainly told Mr. Gandhi of. 
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the impracticability of his scheme and the dangers involved 
in it. Many Liberal League organisations implored Mr. 
Cfandhi not to lead the country to a repetition of the 
Punjab tragedy. Moderate leaders like Sir Narayan Chan- 
davarkar argued the futility of methods leading to 
anarchy and chaos. But the' most amusing, even 
at such serious times, was the attitude of some 
Congressmen. These were variously divided. All hailed 
Non-Co-operation in theory. But when the time 
came for practising it, they flooded the country with a 
mass of literature of the most tortuous kind ; casuistry was 
dealt in abundance. Aspirants after Council honours 
refused to commit what they called “political suicide” by 
“boycotting the New Councils”. Others affected to believe 
in the possibilities of further efforts of constitutional agita- 
tion. Still others detected illegalities in some stages of 
Non- Co-operation. And yet some would not commit 
themselves but await the verdict of the Special Congress. 
A minority would contest at the elections only to resign 
agaiu and yet some others would join the New Councils 
just to wreck the Reforms ! What a cloud of words and 
mystification of meaning ! To all this warfare of words 
Mr, Gandhi's own direct and simple statements are in 
refreshing contrast. He spoke and wrote strongly on the 
subject. There could be no doubt of his intentions or his 
plans. There was no' ambiguity in his language. His 
words went straight as a bullet and be had a wholesome 
scorn of diplomatic reserves in opinion. Whatever one 
may think of his views Mr. Gandhi’s leadership was 
faultless and he hold bis ground with the fervour of faith. 
In no case would he play to the gallery nor make light 
of his cherished convictions even if he found the whole 
mass of the people ranged against him. Ho would not bo 
led away by the passing gusts of popular frenzy and he 
has a wholesome contempt for sycophancy of any kind, 
even to the people. He has a noble way of bearing the 
brunt of all toil and trouble, He would not like many 
other “leaders” throw the followers into the fray while 
they continue to remain in comparative security. He 
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has an inconvenient way of urging the leaders really to 
lead. Accordingly on the 1st ot August, as he had already 
announced he led the movement by returning his Kaiss?'-i- 
hind goid medal to the Viceroy. In returning it he wrote 
a letter to His Excellency from which we must quote the 
following sentences • — 

“ Events that have happened during the past month have 
confirmed me m the opinion that the Imperial Government 
have acted m the Khilafat matter in an unscrupulous, immoral, 
and unjust manner and have been moving from wrong to wrong 
in order to defend their immorality. I can retain neither 
reap ect nor affection for such, a Government. 

* - * 

Your Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of official crime, 
your exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr. Montagu’s des- 
patch, and above all the shameful ignorance of the Punjab 
events aad callous disregard of the feelings of Indians betrayed 
by the House of Lords have tilled me with the gravest misgiv- 
ings regarding the future of the Empire, have estranged me com- 
pletely from the present Government and have disabled me 
from rendering as I have hitherto — whole-heartedly tendered, 
my loyal co-operation. 

“ In my humble opinion the ordinary method of agitating 
by way of petitions, deputations, and the like is no remedy foi 
moving to repentance a Government so hopelessly indifferent 
to the welfare of its charge as the Government of India has 
proved to be. In European countries condonation of such 
grievous wrongs as the Khilafat and the Punjab would have 
resulted in a bloody revolution by the people. They would have 
resisted, at all costs, national emasculation Half of India 
is too weak to offer violent resistance, and the other half is un- 
willing to do so. I have therefore, ventured to suggest the 
remedy of Non-Co-operation, which enables those who wish to 
dissociate themselves from Government, and which, if it is 
unattended by violence and undertaken in ordered manner, 
must compel it to retrace its steps and undo the wrongs com- 
mitted ; but whilst I pursue the policy of Non-Co-operation, in 
so far as I can carry the people with me, I shall not lose hope 
that you will yet see your way to do justice, I therefore re- 
spectfully ask Your Excellency to summon a conference of 
recognised leaders of the people, and, in consultation with 
them, to find a way that will gladden Mussulmans and do re- 
paration to the unhappy Punjab." 

Soon after, Mr, Gandhi started on an extensive cam- 
paign preaching Non-Co operation to large audiences. 
In August he came to Madras where he delivered a power- 
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ful speech advocating his scheme. Mr. Gandhi went to 
Tanjore, Trichy, Bangalore and other places and discoursed 
on the same subject with his accustomed energy, while his 
■weekly Young India was replete with regular contributions 
from his indefatigable pen. Week after week Young India 
came out with a series of articles from Mr. Gandhi’s pen 
answering objections and formulating methods of Non-Co- 
operation. 

Congress and Non-Co-operation 
Mr. Gandhi’s immediate objective was to convert the 
Special Congress to his creed. For as we have said though 
many had jubilantly proclaimed their faith in his pro- 
gramme, it was found that as time drew near for putting 
his plans into practice they were busy finding loopholes ro 
escape the rigours of Mr. Gandhi’s discipline. Everybody 
would throw everybody else into the struggle. A body of 
men who had sworn by Mr. Gandhi and denounced 
those who had the courage to differ from him were suddenly 
faced with an awkward dilemma. They felt the inconveni- 
ence of suffering and sacrifice and would fain bB relieved of 
their unwitting words of bravado. But Mr. Gandhi would 
stand four squsw’ to all the winds that blow. Nor could 
they with any grace secede from the Congress, having so 
violently denounced as treason the Moderates’ disregard of 
the Delhi and Amritsar Resolutions. There was to their 
mind only one course loft open, i. e., to thwart Mr. Gandhi’u 
resolution in the open Congress, But Mr. Gandhi had 
prepared the ground with characteristic thoroughnes-. 
Khilafat specials from Bombay and Madras had flooded 
the Congress with delegates sworn to vote for him. The.o 
was a tough fight in the Subjects Committee which sat for 
eight long hours without coming to any apparent decision. 
Over forty amendments were brought in by different mem- 
bers, twelve of them were ruled out as mere verbal repeti- 
tions and there remained no less than 28 amendments to 
consider. The speeches in the Subjects Committee were 
remarkably frank. Messrs. Malaviya, Das, Pal, Jinnab, 
Baptists, all attacked the original resolution with warmth 
while Mrs, Besant vigorously assailed the very principle of 
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Non-Co-operation. The debate was most exciting. The 
President, Mr, Lajpat Rai himself, spoke strongly against 
certain important provisions of the Resolution. He would 
not agree to the withdrawal of boys from schools nor could 
he think it at all possible to call upon lawyers to leave 
their practice. He was personally in favour of the 
principle of Non-Co-Operation but he doubted the wisdom 
of committing the Congress to those extravagant and far- 
reaching items in Mr. Gandhi’s programme, 

Boycott of Councils 

But by far the most contentious item in the ^solu- 
tion was that relating to the boycott of councils. The bulk 
of the nationalists were strangely enough opposed to it and 
by a curious stretch of logic they considered obstruction in 
the council as preferable to wholesale boycott. 

Mr. C. R. Das, who was in charge of the main resolu- 
tion on behalf of the Reception Committee, agreed to Mr. 
Bapin Chandra Pal’s amendment of his resolution, but if it 
was defeated, he would stand by his own. Mr. Pal’s 
amendment was put to tho vote and was lost, 155 voting for 
and 161 against. Then another vote was taken on Mr. 
Das’s resolution and Mr Gandhi’s resolution as amended by 
Pundit Motial Nehru and as accepted by Mr. Gandhi him- 
self. It is said that in the final voting a poll was taken 
133 voting for Mr. Drs’s resolution and 148 for Mr. 
Gandhi’s, thus giving a majority to Mr Gandhi of 15 
votes and thus showing that the voting was very close. It 
is clear that the Subjects Committee consisted of 296 
members present and that 15 of whom remained neutral, 
The greatest excitement prevailed both inside the Com- 
mittee room and outside when it was known that Mr. 
Gandhi won the day. Nearly two thousand people collected 
outside and shouted “ Gandhi Mahatma Kee Jai ” and 
“ Bande Mataram.” 

EXCITEMENT IN THE CONGRESS 

_ That gives the clue to the mentality of the Congress. 
If Mr, Gandhi could win in the Subjects Committee itself 
there was no doubt of his triumph in the open Congress. 
Still Mr, Das proposed to bring his amendments to the 
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open Congress and take the verdict. That verdict was a 
foregone conclusion. The Nationalists complained (what 
an irony of things !) that the Khilafats had packed the 
house and manoeuvred a majority. There is no doubt that 
each party strove for victory. When the Congress met the 
next da), Bir Aautosh Choudhuri moved for adjournment 
of the question in the right legal way. Mr. V. P. Madhava 
E-ao seconded it but the motion Was lost by an overwhelm- 
ing majority. 

Mr. Gandhi then rose to move his resolution amidst 
thunderous applause. The Resolution ran as follows 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no content- 
ment in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs 
and that the only effectual means to vindicate national honoui 
and to prevent a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the 
establishment of Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion 
that there is no course left open for the people of India but to 
approve of and adopt the policy of progressive non-violent Non- 
Co-operation until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 
established. 

Aud inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
who have hitherto moulded and represented public opinion and 
inasmuch as Government consolidates its power through titles 
and honours bestowed on the people, through schools controlled 
by it, its law courts and its legislative councils, and iuasmuci 
as it is desirable in the prosecution of the movement to take th 1 - 
minimum risk and to call for the least sacrifice compatible with 
the attainment of the desired object, this Congress earnestit 
advises: 

(a) surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies ; 

(b) refusal to attend Government levees, durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials 
or in their houour ; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from schools and 
colleges owned, aided or controlled by Government and in place 
of such schools and colleges establishment of national schools 
and colleges in the various provinces ; 

(d) gradual boycott of British courts by lawyers and liti- 
gant and establishment of private arbitration courts by their 
aid for the seti lenient of private disputes ; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for service in 
Mesopotamia ; 

(0 withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for elec- 
tion to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the 
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voters to vote for any candidate who may despite the Congress 
advice offer himself for election. 

(g) And inasmuch as Non-Co-operation has been conceived 
as a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no 
nation can make real progress, and inasmuch, as an opportunity 
should be given in the very first stage of Non-Co-operation to 
every man, woman, and child, for such discipline and self-sacri- 
fice, this Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piecegoods 
on a vast scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with 
indigenous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation, and 
are not likely to do so for a long time to come, this Congress 
advises immediate stimulation of further manufacture on a 
large scale by means of reviving hand-spinning in every home 
and hand-weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who 
have abandoned their ancient and honourable calling for want 
of encouragement. 

In moving the resolution, Mr. Gandhi spoke with 
compelling fervour. “ I stand before you, in fear of God,” 
he said, “ and with a sense of duty towards my country to 
commend this resolution to your hearty acceptance.” Mr. 
Gandhi said that the only weapon in their hands was Non- 
Co-operation, and non-violence should be tbeir creed. Dr, 
Kitchlew seconded the resolution in TJrdu. 

Mr. Pal then placed his amendment which proposed a 
mission to England to present our demands and meanwhile 
to establish national schools, formulate arbitration courts 
and not to boycott the councils. 

Mr, Das in supporting the amendment made an 
appeal to Mr. Gandhi to consider the practical effect of his 
victory. Mrs. Besant opposed both the resolution 
and the amendment, while Pandit Malaviya and Mr. 
Jinnah preferred the latter. Messrs. Yakub Hasan, 
Jitendra Lai Banerjea, Nehru and Rambhuji Dutt 
supported Mr. Gandhi whose resolution was finally 
carried, 

The Congress reassembled on the 9th and the whole 
morning was devoted to the taking of votes, province by 
province, for and against Mr. Gandhi’s motion. Out of 
twelve provinces only the Central Provinces and Berar 
showed a majority against Mr. Gandhi’s motion, while in 
the remaining ten provinces the majority of votes were in 
4 
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his favour. The president announced that out of 5,814 
delegates, the registered number of delegates who took 
part in votiDg was 2,728 while 63 did not vote, Actual 
voting showed that 1,855 voted for and 873 against Mr. 
Gandhi's motion. 

After this fateful decision it is no wonder that. Con- 
gressmen who were avowedly against Non-Co-operation 
found themselves in a difficult predicament. They hastily 
called for a meeting of the All- India Congress Committee 
and it was resolved to find a way out of the mess the Con- 
gress had made. 

The mandatory nature of the Congress Resolution 
was relaxed at the instance of Pandit Malaviya and a few 
others who thought it suicidal to let slip the benefits of the 
new reforms. It was, however, thought inexpedient to 
impair the authority of the Congress and Congressmen 
like Mr. Patel in Bombay, Mr. Das in Bengal, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru in U. P., Messrs. Madhava Rao and 
Vijayaraghfivachariar in Madras — though they had oppos- 
ed rhe Resolution in the Congress — - decided to abide by 
it, and withdrew their candidature from the forthcoming 
elections. Many leading Congressmen resigned their 
honorar) offices and relinquished their titles. While Mr, 
Gokaran Nath Misra, one of the Secretaries of the All- 
Lndia Congress Committee, and several office-bearers in the 
Provincial Congre.-s Committees who were opposed to the 
Resolution resigned their offices so as to leave the Congress 
organisations free to work out Mr. Gindhi’s programme. 

If Mr. Gandhi’s ^influence was so decisive at the 
Special Congress as to set at naught the opinons of Con- 
gressmen like C. R. Das and Bepin Chandra Pal, his autho- 
rity was supreme at the Nagpur Sessfbn in December, 
Nagpur in fact, witnessed the turning point in the history 
of the Congress, as in that year Mr. Gandhi, with an over- 
whelming majority completely captured this institution 
and converted its leading spirits to his creed. Here it was 
that the old creed of the Congress was discarded for the 
new one of indifference to British overlordship. 
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With the change of creed and the wholesale adoption 
•of the programme of Non-Cc-operation the old Congress 
was virtually dead, The New Congress was inspired by a 
new hope and sustained b}' new methods altogether alien 
to the faith of men like Dadabhai and Gokhale who had 
guided it in its years of infancy and adolescence. 

Mr. -Gandhi was not slow to use his great authority 
over the Congress to further the movement of which he wa3 
the directing head. At his command were all the Congress 
and Ivhikfat organisations, and he set out on an extensive 
tour of the country preaching the new cult with the 
fervour of a prophet. Everywhere be was received with 
ovation. His Nagpur triumph was the beginning of an 
agitation befoi a which even his Satyagraha demonstra- 
tions were as nothing. Mr. Gandhi, as might be expected 
of one of his ardent and generous impulse, staked his life on 
the agitation, and day after day he was unwearied in his 
services and unsparing of himself in his devotion to what 
might be called the most supreme and desperate adventure 
of his life. 

As he went from place to place accompanied by the 
Ali Brothers the movement became popular among the 
ignorant and tho literate. Fiis fourfold programme of boy- 
cotting schools, cloths, councils and Government Service 
was the theme of his multitudinous discourses. But the 
most painful result (at ar.y rate to those wh 1 are not of 
his pursuasion) was the calling away of youths from their 
schools and colleges. Many a lad, led away by the glamour 
of the - great ideal and the hre'-istabk: appeal o: a saintly 
leader, gave up their school education, the only education 
available at present. 

THE STUDENT MOVEMENT 

At Aligarh and Benares great efforts were made to 
call away the students from the Muslim and Hindu Uni- 
versities, if they could not nationalise them. They were 
■not quite successful though a few joined the Congress, but 
in Bengal, at the instance of Messrs. C. R. Das and Jitend- 
ralal Banerjea, a large number of students flocked to their 
standard and deserted the schools, It was such appeals 
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that enthufed the youth of Bengal who created a pro- 
found sensation by throwing themselves in their thousands 
at the steps of the Calcutta University Hall, that the few 
who did attend the examination had to do so by walking 
over their bodies. 

One peculiarity of the programme was that emphasis 
was laid on each item as the occasion demanded. At one 
time it was the boycott of schools, again it was the collec- 
tion of a crore of rupees for the Swarajya Fund, a third 
time it was the burning of mill cloths and yet again 
it was the boycott of the Duke or the good Prince. Each 
was 'n turn to bring Swarajya within the year. Thus in 
February the agitation centred on the boycott of the Duke 
of Connaught to whom Mr. Gandhi addressed a dignified 
if uncompromising letter, Mr. G.mdbi wrote : — 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to Your Royal 
Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against your high 
personage, but it is against the system you come to uphold. I 
knew individual Englishmen cannot even if they will, alter 
the English nature all of a sudden. If we would be the equals 
of Englishmen we must cast off fear. We must loarn to be self- 
reliant and independent of schools, courts, protection and 
patronage of a Government we seek to end if it will not mend. 

By May the spirit of lawlessness had sproad far and 
wide and strikes and hartals became the order of the day. 
Mr. Gandhi, however, resolutely discountenanced all 
violence and he was seldom sparing in his admonition of 
those who took part in the incident at Malegaon and other 
piaces. Again and again, he spoke Btrongly against the 
spirit of 409 violence which for a time broke out as often as 
he decried it in all earnestness. 

INTERVIEW WITH THE NEW VICEROY 

It was about this time too that Lord Chelmsford retired 
and his place was taken by Lord Reading, who came to 
India with a great reputation. An Ex-Lord Chief Justice of 
England and sometime British Ambassador at Washington 
during the fateful years of war — the new Viceroy inspired 
great hopes. His reputation for justice, strengthened by 
his repeated assurances, and his reputation for tactful 
dealing of delicate questions were just the things of 
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momentous need for India. No wonder, an air of hope 
and expectancy hung over the whole country. 

Soon after Lord Reading arrived in India,, an inter- 
view was arranged by Pandit Mataviya between the new 
Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. This interview, which lasted 
many hours, took place at Simla in May 1921. Much 
speculation was rife as to its result and Mr. Gandhi 
explained the circumstances and the results of his talk in 
an article in Yoiwg India under the title “ The Simla 
Visit.” What was the upshot of the visit ? The leader of 
the Non-Co-operation movement and the head of the 
{government of India got to know each other. It was a 
great thing, 

But the immediate result of this was the statement 
issued by the Ali Brothers — a statement in which they 
regretted their occasional lapse into excessivo language and 
promised to refrain from writing or speaking in any man- 
ner likely to provoke violence. This “ definite result of 
the interview ” was claimed as a victory for the Govern- 
ment. Others claimed that it was a victory for Mr. Gandhi 
who explained that it was no apology or undertaking to 
the Government but a reassercion of the principle of non- 
violence to which the Ali Brothers had subscribed. It was 
a statement to tho public irrespective of what the Govern- 
ment might or might not do with them. In answer to 
criticisms against his advice to the Brothers, Mr. Gandhi 
stoutly defended his action, and praised the Brothers’ 
attitude. 

Indeed Mr, Gandhi’s loyalty to his colleagues and 
particularly his affectionate and fraternal regard for the 
brothers is beautiful and touching to a degree. And when 
in September 1921 the Brothers were prosecuted by the 
Bombay Government, Mr. Gandhi with fifty others issued 
a public manifesto that “ it is the inherent right of every 
one to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remaining 
in the employ of the Government whether in the civil or 
the military department.” 
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THE ETHICS OP DESTRUCTION 

Another feature of Mr. Gandhi’s activity which for a 
a time threw a baleful light over the movement was the- 
cult of destruction, as typefied in the burning of foreign 
cloth. Rabindranath Tagore and C. F. Andrews and 
several others, horrified at the wanton waste, pointed out 
from time to time the evil effects of this burning business. 
Mr. Gandhi, mercilessly logical as ever, would heed no 
such counsel but continued literally to feed the flame 0 . 
With that cultivated sense of distinction between the dcei 
and the thing done, which is ever present in men 
such as he, there might be some efficaiy in 
this form of purification and self-denial. But many weie 
the critics who held that his bonfire mania was the surest 
way to rouse all the evil passions of the multitude and as 
surely lead to hatred and civil strife. 

The Bombay Riots 

Whatever the root cause of the breaking out of violence 
and hooliganism, the landing of the Prince of Wales in 
Bombay on the 1.7th Kovembei was made the occasion of 
a ghastly tragedy. Mr. Gandhi had since the announce- 
ment of the Royal visit appealed to bis countrymen to 
refrain from participating in the functions got up in 
honour of the Prince, Ivon- Co operators all over the 
country had organised what are known as ‘ hartals, 
closing of shops and suspending all work, and boycot- 
ting the Prince. In Bombay such activities resulted in 
a great riot in which all parties suffered owing to the 
hooliganism of the mischievous elements in the mob who 
violated Mr. Gandhi’s injunctions to be non-violent and 
brought about a terrible riot, Mr. Gandhi was then in 
Bombay and after witnessing the scene of the tragedy, 
wrote some of the most stirring letters which, coupled with 
the exertions of men of all parties, restored peace in the 
city. 

As a penance for this ghastly tragedy he pledged 
himself to fast till complete peace was restored. Strangely 
enough, the situation was %vell in hand in a couple of 
days and on the fourth day in breaking the fast in the 
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midst of a gathering of Co-operator?, Non-Co-operators. 
Hindus, Mussulmans, Parsis and Christians, Mr. Gandhi 
made a thrilling statement. 

I am breaking my fast upon the strength of your assurances. 
I have not been unmindful of the affection with which innumer- 
able friends have surrounded me during these four days. I shall 
ever remain grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am 
plunging into this stormy ocean out of the heaven of peace in 
which I have been during these few days. I assure you that, in 
spite of the tales of misery that have been poured into my ears, 
I have enjoyed peace because of a hungry stomach. I know 
that I cannot enjoy it after breaking the fast I am too human 
not to be touched by the sorrows of others, and when I find no 
remedy for alleviating them, my human nature so agitates me 
that I pine to embrace death like a long-lost dear friend. There- 
fore I warn all the friends here that if real peace is not estab- 
lished in Bombay and if disturbances break out again and if as 
a result they find me driven to a still severer ordeal, they must 
not be surprised or troubled. If they have any doubt about 
peace having been established, if each community has still 
bitterness of feeling and suspicion and if we are all not prepared 
to forget and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather that they 
did not press me to break the fast. Such a restraint I would 
regard as a test of true friendship. 

And then Mr. Gandhi drove the moral home to the 
gathering as also to the eager and anxious public all over 
India, 

Warned by the disasters at Bombay and the Moplah 
rebellion which was still going on .^ATalnbar, it was ex- 
pected that Mr. Gandhi would reconsider his position and 
stop short of the extreme steps in Xon-Co operation. But 
that was not to be. The Congress hud by this time become 
an organ for registering his decrees. And the Committee 
met frequently to devise methods in pursuance of Non-Co- 
operation. Thundering resolutions, alternating with hopes 
and warnings, came in quick succession. Province after 
Province vied with one another for the exciting novelty of 
civil disobedience. 

Though the author of the Civil Disobedience move- 
ment in India, Mr. Gandhi was always alive to its dangers. 
He therefore insisted that his conditions should be fulfilled 
in toto before Ay Taluka could embark on campaign of 

• * 
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Civil Disobedience. And those conditions were very 
rigorous indeed. 

The Calcutta Hartal 

Meanwhile the hartal organised by Non-Co operators 
in connection with the Prince’s visit was more or less 
successful in many places, it was alleged that by intimi- 
dation and otherwise, the hartal in Calcutta on the day of 
the Prince's landing in Bombay was phenomenally com- 
plete. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the Anglo- 
Indian press took an alarmist view of the situation and 
expressed grave indignation against the passivity of the 
Government. With a view to suppress the activity of the 
Congress in this direction Government resuscitated part II 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act which was then 
literally under a sentence of death. When volunteering 
was declared unlawful Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order 
and seek imprisonment in their thousands. Men like 
Messrs, C. It Das in Calcutta and Motilal Nehru in Alla- 
habad openly defied the order and canvassed volunteers in 
total disregard of legal consequences. They sought impri- 
sonment and called ou their countrymen to follow them to 
prison. The situation was grave. It was then that 
Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviyn, Sir P. C. Ray and others 
thought that the time basLcome when they should step 
into the breach " d" try to bring about a reconcilration 
between Government and Non Co-operators. With this 
view Pandit Madan Mohan and others interviewed leading 
Non-Co operators and those in authority. Lord Ronald- 
shay, in his speech at the Legislative Council referred to 
the gravity of the situation and defined the firm attitude 
of Government. 

The Viceroy who had invited the Prince was natu- 
rally very indignant at the strange form of “ reception ” 
that awaited the innocent scion of the Royal Souse. 
Could anything be dona at all towards a rapproachinent ? 

The Deputation to the Viceroy 

A Deputation headed by Pundit Madan. Mohan Mala- 
viya. waited (ft His ^Excellency t^e Viceroy at Calcutta 
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on Dcamber 21 and requested him ’ to call a Round 
Table Conference of representatives of people of all 
shades of opinion with a viow to bring about a final settle- 
ment. ^ Lord Reading replied at some length and defined 
the attitude of the Government. Ha regretted that “ it is 
impossible even to consider fchq convening of a conference 
if agitation in open and avowed defiance of law is mean- 
while to bo continued.” Mr. Gandhi’s refusal to call off 
the hartal in connection with H R.,H. the Prince of Wales’ 
visit to C dcutta on December 24, apparently stiffened the 
attitude of the Government. Interviewed by the Associat- 
ed Press, Mr, Gandhi made the following statement re- 
garding the Viceroy L reply to the Deputation : — 

I repeat for the thousandth time that it is not hostile to any 
nation or any body of men but it is deliberately aimed at the 
system under which Government of India is being to-day con- 
ducted, and I promise that no threats and no enforcement of 
threats by the Viceroy or any body of men will strangle that 
agitation or send to rest that awakening. 

Tee Ahmedabad Conobess 
Meanwhile the Annual Session of the Congress 
met at Ahmedabad, the headquarters of Mr. Gandhi. 
It was virtually a Gtndhi Session. The President-elect, 
Mr. C, R. Di«, was in prison and so were many other lead- 
ers besides. Hakim Ajmal Khan was elected to take the 
chair and the proceedings were all in Hindi and Gujarati. 
Mr. Gandhi w.ts invested with full dictatorial powers by 
the Congress .and the central resolution of the session, 
which he moved, ran as follows: 

“ This Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary machinery to 
remain intact and to be utilised in the ordinary manner when- 
ever feasible, hereby appoints, until further instructions, 
Mahatma Gandhi as the sole executive authority of the Con- 
gress and invests him with the full power to convene a special 
session of the Congress or of the All-India Congress Committee 
or the Working Committee and also with the power to appoint 
a successor in emergency. 

“ This Congress hereby confers upon the said successor and 
all subsequent successors appointed in turn by their predeces- 
sors, all his aforesaid powers, provided that nothing in this 
resolution shall^e deemed to authorise Mah|jf.ma Gandhi or 
any of the aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of peace 
# - $ 
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-with the Government of India or the British Government with- 
out the previous sanction of the All-India Congress Committee, 
to be finally ratified by the Congress specially convened for the 
purpose, and provided also that the present creed of the Cong- 
ress shall in no case be altered by Mahatma Gandhi ot his 
successor except with the leave of the Congress first obtained.” 

There were yet some in the Congress who went a step 
further than Mr. Gandhi himself. Moulana Hazrat, 
Mobani stood out for complete independence and it is 
interesting to note how valiantly Mr, Gandhi fought 
against the motion of absolute severance from Britain. 
Mr, Gandhi opposed all his amendments and pinned 
the Congress down to iiis own dubious resolution, 
Soon after the session, some of the Provincial organisations 
were busy preparing for a no-tax campaign. In TJ. P , 
Guzerat, the Andhra and In the Punjab the movement 
threatened to assume a serious turn. Mr. Gandhi, him- 
self, while insisting that his conditions should be fulfilled 
before any taluka should (embark on an offensive com- 
•paign, threw the onus of responsibility on the Province 
itself— Provincial autonomy with a vengeance ! But then 
there were hopes of peace in the air. 

The Bombay Conference 

A conference of representatives of various shades 
of political opinion convened by Pundit Malaviva, Mr, 
Jinnah and others, assembled at Bombay on the 14th 
January, 1922, with Sir C.idankaran Nair, in the Chair. 
On the second day Sir Safkaran withdrew arid Sir M 
Visveswaraya took up his place. Over two-hundred leading 
men from different provinca; attended. Mr. Gandhi was 
present throughout and tholgh he lefused to be officially 
connected — an attitude reseated by many — with the reso- 
lutions, he took part in the! debates and helped the con- 
ference in framing the resolutions which were also ratified 
by the Congress Working Committee. 

The Ultimatum 

While negotiations were going on between the 
representatives of the Malaviya Conference and H. E. the 
Viceroy, Mr. Uandhi^ addressed &$ open letter to Lord 
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Reading. The letter was in effect an ultimatum threaten- 
ing with the inauguration of offensive civil disobedience in 
Bardoli. The efforts of the Conference thus came to 
nothing as neither Mr, Gandhi nor the Viceroy would 
give up any one of their points. Compromise was im- 
possible. And the Government of India in a communique 
published on the 6th February in reply to Mr. Gandhi’s 
letter, repudiated his assertions and urged that the issue 
before the country was no longer between this or that pro- 
gramme of political advance, but between lawlessness with 
all its consequences on the one hand and the maintenance 
of those principles which lie at the root of all civilised 
g ivernments. Mr. Gandhi in a further rejoinder issued 
on the very nest day pointed out teat the only choice 
before the people was mass civil disobedience with all its 
undoubted dangers and lawless repression of the lawful 
activities of the people. 

The Chauki Cuadea Tiiagee? 

While Mr. Gandhi was about to inaugurate mass ' 
civil disobedience in Bardoli, there occurred a terrible 
tragedy at Chauri Chaura on the 14th February when an 
infuriated mob, including some volunteers also, attacked 
Vaethann, burnt down the building and beat to death not 
less than twenty-two policemen. Some constables and 
cbaukedars were literall y burnt to death and the whole pi ice 
was under mobocracy. Mr. Gandhi took this occurrence as 
a third warning from God to suspend civil disobedience, 
and the Bardoli programme was accordingly given up. 
On the 11th the Working Committee met at Bardoli and 
resolved to suspend all offensive action including even 
picketing and processions. The country was to confine 
itself to the constructive programme of Kbaddar manu- 
facture. The Working Committee advised the stoppage 
of all activities designed to court imprisonment.. 

The suspension of mass civil disobedience in 
Bardoli, which was recommended by the Woiking Com- 
mittee at the instance of Mr. Gandhi, was resented by 
some of his colleagues apd followers, In reply corre- 
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spondents who attacked Lieu, he wrote as follows 
in Young India of February, 23: 

I feel still more confident of the correctness of the decision 
of the Working Committee, but if it is found that the country 
repudiates my action I shall not mind it. I can but do my duty. 
A leader is useless when he acts against the promptings of his 
own conscience, surrounded as he must be by people holding ail 
kinds of views. He will drfft like an anchorless ship if he has 
not the inner voice to hold him firm and guide him. Above all, 
I can easily put up with the denial of the world, but aoy denial 
by me of my God is unthinkable, and if I did not give at this 
critical period of the struggle the advice that I have, I would 
be denying both God and Truth. 

The All-India Congress Committee met on the 2oth 
at Delhi to consider the Bardoli decisions and though the 
latter were endorsed it was not done without some impor- 
tant modifications, to feed the growing demand for 
aggressive action on the part of the extreme Non-Co-opeia- 
tors. From subsequent events it is fairly certain that 
the Delhi resolutions confirmed the Government’s resolve 
to prosecute Mr. Gandhi, a resolve which was held in 
abeyance after the Bardoli programme was made known. 
Me. Gandhi’s Akrbst 

For months past the rumour of Mr. Gandhi’s impend- 
ing arrest was in tbe air. Expecting the inevitable Mr. 
Gandhi had more than once written bis final message. But 
in the first week of March the rumour became more wide- 
spread and intense. The stiffening of public opinion in 
England and Mr. Montagu’s threatening speech in defence 
of his Indian policy in the Commons, revealed the fact that 
the Secretary of State had already sanctioned Mr, Gandhi’s 
prosecution. Chauri Chaura and the Delhi decisions were 
presumably tbe immediate cause of Government’s action 
on Mr, Gandhi. .Realising that his arrest would not long 
be deferred, Mr. Gandhi wiote a farewell message in Young 
India calling on bis countrymen to continue the work of 
the Congress undeterred by fear, to prosecute tbe Kbadder 
programme, to promote Hindu-Muslim Unity and to 
desist from violence at any cost. 

Meanwhile he was arrested at the Sa^yagraha Ashram, 
Ahmedabad, on Friday the 10th March. On the 11th noon 
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Messrs. Gandhi and Sankarlal Banker the puhlisher were 
placed before Mr. Brown, Assistant Magistrate, the Court 
being held in the Divisional Commissioner’s Office at 
Sahibah. The Superintendent of Police, Ahmedabad, the 
first witness, produced the Bombay Government’s authority 
to lodge a complaint for four articles published in Young 
India, dated the 15th June, 1021, entitled “ Disaffection 
a Virtue ”, dated the 20th September, “ Tampering with 
Loyalty” dated the 15fch December, “ The Puzzle and Its 
Solution” and “ Shaking the Manes,” dated the 23rd Febru- 
ary 1922. Two formal police witnesses were then produced. 
The accused declined to cross-examine the witnesses. 
Mr M. K. Gandhi, who described himself as farmer and 
weaver by profession, residing at Satyagraha Ashram, 
Sabarmati, Said : 

I simply wish to state that when the proper time corues I 
shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards the Government 
is concerned. It is quite true that I am the Editor of Young 
India and that the articles read in my presence were written 
by me and the proprietors and publishers had permitted me to 
control the whole policy of the paper. 

The case then having been committed to the Sessions, 
Mr. Gandhi was taken to the Sabarmati Jail where he was 
detained till the hearing which was to come off on 
March 18. From his prison Mr. Gandhi wrote a number 
of inspiring letters to his friends and colleagues urging the 
continuance of the Congress work. 

The Great Trial 

At last the trial came off on Saturday the 18th March 
before Mr, C. N. Broomfield, I. 0. S., District and Sessions 
Judge, Ahmedabad. Of the triai itself it is needless to 
write at length. For it will be long before the present 
generation could forget the spell of it. It was historic in 
many ways. Men’s minds involuntarily turned to another 
great trial nineteen hundred years ago when Jesus stood 
before Pontius Pilate. Mr. Gandhi’s statement (both the 
oral and the written statements) was in his best form, 
terse and lucid, courageous and uncompromising, with just 
that touch of greatness which elevates it to the level of a 
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masterpiece, Never before was such a prisoner arraigned 
before a British Court of Justice. Never btfc re weie the 
laws of an all-powerful Government so defiantly , \et with 
such humility, challenged. Men of all shades of political 
opinion, indeed all who had stood aloof from the movement 
and had condemned it in no uncertain terms, marvelled \t 
the wisdom and compassion and heroism of the thin spine 
figure in a loin doth thundering bis anathemas against the 
Satanic system. And jet none could be gentler nor n m, 1 
sweetly tempered than the prisoner at the bar with a Minis' 
and a nod of thanks and recognition for every O'"- 
including his prosecutors. An eye-witness has given i. 
account of the scene and we can not do better than ipn * a 
his words : — 

Mahatmaji stood up and spoke a few words complimenting 
the Advocate-General on his fairness and endorsing every state- 
ment be made regarding the charges. “I wish to endorse all 
the blame that the Advocate-General has thrown on my 
shoulders said Mahatmaji in pathetic earnestness, “and I 
have come to the conclusion that it is impossible for me to 
dissociate myself from the diabolical crimes of Chauri Chaura 
or the mad outrages of Bombay.” These words of confession 
seemed to penetrate every heart throbbing in that ball and 
make those present there feel miserable over the mad deeds of 
their thoughtless countrymen. The speech finished and Mahat- 
mau sat down to read his immortal statement. It is impossible 
to describe the atmosphere of the Court-house at the time he 
was, and a few minutes after he finished reading hi3 state- 
ment. Every word of it was eagerly followed by the whole 
audience. The Judge and the Advocate-General, the military 
officers and the political leaders all alike strained their ears and 
were all attention to hear the memorable statement of the Great 
Man. Mahatmaji took nearly 15 minutes to read his statement. 
As he proceeded with his reading, one could see the atmosphere 
of the Hall changing every minute. This historic production was 
the master’s own. The ennobling confessions, the convincing 
logic, the masterly diction, the elevated thoughts and the in- 
spiring tone — all produced instantaneous effect on the audience 
including the Judge and the prosecutor. For a minute every- 
body wondered who was on trial — whether Mahatma G andbi 
before a British Judge or whether the British Government 
before God and Humanity. Mahatmaji finished his statement 
and for a few seconds there was complete silence in the Hall. 
Not a whisper was heard. One could hear a pin falling on the 
ground. 
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THE 

fouth African Indian Question 

THE BEGINNING OF THE STRUGGLE 

The following is the full text of a lecture delivered, 
at the P achaiy appa' s Hall, Madras, on October 26, 1896, 
by Mr. M. K. Gandhi on the “ Grievances of Indian 
Settlers in South Africa." The Hon. Mr. P. Ananda 
Char lit presided- Resolutions sympathising with the 
Indian settlers and expressing regret at the action of the 
Home and Indian Governments in having assented to 
the Indian Immigration Amendment Bill were passed. 
Mr. Gandhi said : — 

Mr. President and Gentleman, — I am to plead before 
you this evening for the 100,000 British Indians in South 
Alrioa, the land of gold and Che seat oi the late Jameson 
Raid. This document will show you (here Mr. Gandbi 
read a credential from the people of Natal deputiug him 
to plead their cause) that I have bean deputed to do so 
by the signatories to it who profess to represent the 
100,000 Indians. A large majority of this number are 
people from Madras and Bengal Apart, therefore, from 
the interest that you would take in them as Indiana, you 
are specially interested in the matter. 

South Africa may, for our purposes, be divided into 
the two self-governing British Colonies of Natai aod the 
Cape of Good Hope, the Crown Colony of JZululaDd, the 
Transvaal or the South African Republic, the Oranga 
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Free State, the Chartered Territories and the Portuguese 
Territories eompiising Dalagoa Bay and Beira. 

South Africa ia indebted to the Colony of Natal for 
the presence of the luoi&n population there. In thejyear 
1860, when in the words of a member of the Natal Parlia- 
ment, “ the existence of the Colony buDg in the balance,” 
the Colony of Natal introduced indentured Indiana into 
tbe Colony. Such immigration is regulated by law, is 
permissible oniv to a few favoured States, eg., Mauritius, 
Fiji, Jamaica, Straits Settlements, Damarara and other 
Stateg and is allowed ouiy from Madras and Calcutta. 
As a result of the immigration, id tbe words of another 
eminent Natalian, Mr. Saunda* s, " Indian immigration 
brought prosperity, puses rose, people were no longer 
oo'ntens to grow or sail produce for a song, they could do 
batter.” The BUgar and tea industries as well as sanita- 
tion and the vegetable and fish supply of the Colony are 
absolutely dependent on the indentured Indiana from 
Madras and Galoutta. The presenos of the indentured 
Indians about sixteen years ago draw the free Indians in 
the shape of traders who first went there with a view to 
supply the wants of tbeir own kith and kin ; but after- 
wards found a very valuable oustomer in the native of 
South Afrioa, called Zulu or Kaffir. These traders are 
ohiefiy drawn from the Bombay MemoD Mahomedans 
and, owing to their less unfortunate position, have 
formad themselves into custodians of the interests 
of the whole Indian population there. Thus, adversity 
and identity of interests have united in a oom- 
paot body the Indians from the three Presidencies and 
they take pride in calling thefuselvea Iodians rather bh an 
Madrasees or Bengalees or Gujaratees, except when it is 
necessary to do so. That however by the way. 
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These ' Indiana Liava now spread all over South 
Africa, Natal which if governed by a Legislative 
Assembly consisting of 37 members eieobed by the voters, 
a Legislative Council oonaisting of 11 members nominat- 
ed by the Governor who represents the Qaeen> and a 
movable Ministry consisting of 5 members, contains a 
European population of 50,000, a native population of 
400,000, and an Ioi.au poouiation of 51,000 Of the 
5l 000 Indians about 16,000 ara at present serviug their 
indenture, 30,000 are those that have completed tbair 
indenture, and are now variously engaged as domestic 
servants, gardeners, hawksrs and petty traders and 
about 5 000 are those who emigrated to the Colony on 
their own aoiount and are either tuauacs, shop-keepers, 
assistants or hawkers. A few ara also sehooi-masters, 
interpreters and olerke. 

The self-governing Colony of the Gape of Good Hope 
has, I believe, an Indian population of about 10,000 con- 
sisting of traders, hawkers and labourers. Its total 
population is nearly 1,500,000 of whom oot more than 

400.000 ara Europeans. The rest are natives of the 
oouutry and Malays. 

The South African Republic of the Transvaal whioh 
is governed by two eleotive Chambers called the Vol- 
karaad and an Eseoutive with the President at its head 
has an Indian population of about 5,900 of whom about 
200 are traders with liquidated assets amounting to 
nearly £100 000, The rost are hawkers and waiters or 
household servants, the latter being mao from this 
PreBideooy. Its white population is estimated as roughly 

120.000 and the KiBic population at roughly 650,000* 
This Ripublio is subjeot ba the Queen’s su&arainty. And 

-ilhera is a oouvaution baiweau Great Britain and tba- 
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Rapublio whioh secures the proparty, trading and farm- 
ing right of al! persona other than natives of Soubb 
Africa in common with the oifcizens of the Repnblio. 

The other States have no Indian population to speak 
of, because of the grievances and disabilities except the 
Portuguese territories Whioh contain a very large Indian, 
population and wbioh do not give any trouble to the 
Indians. 

The grievances of the Indiana in South Africa are 
two-fold, r.e., those that are due to the popular ill-feeling, 
against the Indians and, secondly, the legal disabilities 
placed upon them. To deal with the first, the Indian is 
the most hated being in South Africa. Every Indian 
without distinction is contemptuously called a " ooolie.” 
Ee is also called Sammy, " Ramaeawmy,” anything 
bub “ Indian.” Indian Bohool-naastcre are called “ ooolie 
school masters. ” Indian storekeepers are ” ooolie store- 
keepers." Two Indian gentlemen from Bombay. Messrs, 
Dada Abdulia and Moos Hajee Cassim, own steamers - 
Their steamers are " ooolie ships." 

There is a very respeotable firm of Madras tradere 
by name, A. Colandaveloo Pillay & Cc. They have built 
a large block of buildings iu Durban, these buildings are 
called ” coolie stores " and the owners are '* ooolie 
owners." And I oan assure you, gentiemeD, that there is 
as much difference between the partners of that firm and 
a ” coolie ” as there is between any one iq this ball and 
a coolie. The railway ami tram-officials, in spite of the 
contradiction that, has appeared in offioial quarters 
which I am going to deal with presently, I repeat, treat 
us os beasts. ,Wa cannot safely walk on the foot-paths, 
A Madrassi gentleman, spotlessly dressed, always avoids 
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the footpaths of prominent streets in Durban for fear 
he should be insulted or pushed off. 

We are the “Asian dirt ” ho be "heartily cursed," we 
are ohokeful of vice and wo live upon rice," w9 are 
stinking coolies ’’ hying on " the smell of an oiled rage," 
we are the black vermin, "iwa are described in the Statute 
Books as 8enai-hftrbaroua Asiatics, or persons belonging 
to the uncivilised races of Asia,” We "breed like rabbits" 
and a gentleman at a meeting lately held in Durban said 
ha 'was sorry we oould not be shot like them.” Thera 
are ooaehes running between oertfua places in the Trans- 
vaal. We may not sit inside them. Ia is a sore trial, 
apart from the indignity it involves and contemplates, to 
have to sit outside them either in deadly winter morning, 
for the winter ia severe in the Transvaal, or under a 
burning sun, though we are Indiana, The hotels refppe 
ub admission. Indeed, there are cases in which reBpeot- 
able Indians have found it difficult even to prooure 
refreshments at European plaoes. It waB DDly a short 
time ago that a gang of Europeans set fire to an Indian 
store in a village (cries of shame) called Dundee in Natal _ 
doing some damage, and another gang threw burning 
crackers into the Indian stores in a business Btreab in 
Durban. This feeling of intense hatred has been re- 
produced into legislation in the various States of South 
Africa restricting the freedom of IodianB in many ways. 
To begin with, Natai, which is the mosb important from 
an Indian point of view, has of late shown the greatest 
activity in passing Indian legislation. Till 1894, the 
Indians had been enjoying the franchise equally with the 
Europeans under the general franchise law of the Colony, 
whioh entitles any adult mala being a British subjeot to 
(be placed on the voters' list, who possesses immoveable 
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property worth £50 or pays an annual rent oi £!0 There’ 
ia a separata franchise qualification for the Zulu. Ia 
1894, the Natal Legislature passed a Bill disfranchising 
Asiatics by name. We resisted it in the Local Parlia- 
mao; but without any avail. Wa then memorialised the 
Beoretary of State for tha Ooicnias, and as a result that 
bill was this year withdrawn and replaced by another 
whioh, though not quite so bad as the first one, is bad 
enough. It sava that no natives of ooun tries (not of 
Kuropean origin) which have not hitherto possessed 
elective representative institutions, founded on the 
Parliamentary Franchise, shall bo plaoed on the voters- 
ro*l unless they shall first obtain an exemption from the 
Governor iu Council. This bill excepts from its operation 
those whose names are already rightly contained ia any 
voters’ list Before being iotroduoed it was submitted to 
Mr. Chamberlain who has approved of it. We have 
opposed it on the ground that we have suoh institutions 
in India, and that, therefore, the Bill will fail in its objeot 
if it is to disfranchise tha Asiatics and that therefore also 
it is a harassing piece of legislation and is calculated to 
involve us in endless litigation and expanse. This is 
admitted on ail hands. The very members who voted for 
it thought likewise. The Natal Government organ says 
in effeofc 

We know India has such institutions and therefore the bill will 
not apply to the Indians. But we can have that bill or none. If it 
disfranchises Indiana, ootbing oau Ca better. If it does not, then 
too we have nothing to fear ! for the Indian can never gain political 
supremacy and if necessary , wa nan scon 1 rupees an educational test 
or raise tha property qualification whioh, while disfranchising 
Indians wholesale, will not debar a single European from voting. 

Thus the Natal legislature is paying a game of “toss 
up" at the Indians' expense. We are a fit subject for 
vivisection under the Natal Pasteur’s deadly scalpel and. 
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knife, with this difference between the Paris Pasteur and 
the Nata! Pasteur that, while the format 1 indulged in vivi- 
section with the object of benefiting humanity, the latter 
haa been indulging in it for she sake of amusement cut of 
sheer wactonnets. Tne object of th>a measure is not 
political. It is purely Rud simply to degrade the Indians 
in the words of a member of the Natal Parliament, "to 
make th9 Indian’s life mere comfortable in his native 
land than in Natal,'' in the words of another eminent 
Natalian, "to keep him for over a hewer of wood and 
drawer of water.” The very fact that, at present, there 
are only 250 Indians as against neaih 30,000 European 
voters shows that theta is no fear of the Indian vote 
swamping the European, For a fuller history of the 
question, I must refer j ou to the Green Pamphlet. The 
London Times whiah has uniformly supported us in our 
troubles, dealing with the franchise question in Natal, 
thus puts it in its issue of the 27th day of June of this 
year : — 

The question now put before Mr. Chamberlain is not an 
academic one. It ie not a question of argument but of taoe feeling. 
We cannot afford a war o! races among our own subjects. It would 
bo a wrong for the Government of Iudia to suddenly arrest the 
development of Natal by shutting all the supply of immigrauts, as 
it would be for Nata) to deny the right of citizenship to British 
Indian subjects, wbo, by years of thrift and good work in the 
Colony, have raised themselves to the actual status ol oitizens, 

If there is any real danger of the Aaiabio vote 
swamping tha European, we should have no objection to 
an educational teat being imposed or the property 
qualifications being raised. What we objeot to is piass 
legislation and the degradation whioh it necessarily 
involves. Wa are fighting for no new privilege in oppos- 
ing the Bill, we are resisting the deprivation of the one 
we have bean enjoying, 
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In strict accordance with the policy of degrading 
the Indian to the level of a raw Kaffir and, in the words 
of the Attorney- General of Natal, " that of preventing 
him from forming part of the future South Afrioan 
nation that is going to be built," the Natal Government 
last year introduced their Bill to amend the Indian 
Immigration Law which, I regret to inform you, has 
received the Koyal sauotion in spite of our hopes to the 
contrary. This news was reoeived after the Bombay 
meeting, and it will, therefore, be necessary for me to 
deal with this question at some length, also because this 
question more immediately affaets this Presidency and 
oan be best studied here. Dp to the 1 8th day of August, 
1891, the indentured immigrants went under a oonbraob 
of service for five years in consideration for a free 
passage to Natal, free board and lodging for themselves 
and their families and wages at the rate of ben shillings 
par month for the first year to be increased by one shil- 
ling every following year. They were also entitled bo a 
free passage hack to Iudia, if they remained in the 
Colony another five years as free labourers. This is now 
changed, and, in future, the immigrants will have either 
to remain in the Colony for ever under indenture, tbeir 
wages increasing to 20 shillings at the end of the 9bb 
year of indentured service, or to return to India or to 
pay an annual poll-tax of £3 sterling, equivalent to 
nearly half a year’s earuiDgs on the indentured soale. A 
Commission consisting of two members was sent to India 
id 18S3 by the Naial Government to induce the Indian 
Government to agree to the above alterations with the 
exception of the imposition of the poll-tax. The pr6Bent 
Viceroy, while expressing his reluctance, agreed to the 
alteration subject to the sanction of the Flome Govern* 
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ment, refusing to allow fcha Natal Government to make 
the breach of fcha ciauae ahoufc oompulaory return a 
criminal offence, The Natal Government have got over 
fcha difficulty by the poll-tax Clause. 

The Attorney -General in discussing that clause said 
chat while an Indian could not be sent bo gaol for refus- 
ing to return to India or to pay the tax, so long as there 
was anything worth having in his hut, it will be liable 
bo seizure We strongly opposed chat Bill in the looal 
Parliament and failing there, sent a memorial to Mr. 
Chamberlain, praying either that the Bill should be dis- 
allowed or emigration to Natal should bo suspended. 

The above proposal was in toted 10 years ago and it 
was vehemently opposed by the most emioent colonists 
in Natal A Commission was then appointed to inquire 
into various matters concerning Iudians in Natal. One 
of the Commissioners, Mr, Saunders, says in his addi- 
tional report ; — 

Though the Commission has made no recommendation on 
the subject oi paBBrng a law to force Indians back to India at the 
expiration of their term of service, unless they renew their inden- 
tures, I wish to express my strong condemnation of any suoh idea, 
and I feel convinced that many, who dow advocate the plan ,wben 
they realise what it means, will reject it as energetically as 1 do. 
Stop Indian emigration and face results, but don’t try to do 
what I can show is a great wrong. 

What ia it but taking the best of our servants (the good as well 
aa the bad), aud then refusing them the enjoyment of the reward, 
foroing them bark Uf we could, but we cannot) when their oeBt 
days have been spent for our benefit. Whereto ? Why back to 
face a proepeot ot starvation /mm which they sought zu escape 
when they were young. Shylock-hke, taking the pound of flesh, 
and Shylook-like we may rely on it meeting Shylock’a reward. 

The Colony can stop Indian immigration, and that, porhaps, 
far more eaBily and ppimanently than Borne ‘ popularity seekers’ 
would deBire. But force men cff at the end of their service, this 
the Colony cannot do. And I urge on it not to discredit a fair 
name by trying, 
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The Attorney- General oi Nats! who introduced tha- 
Bil! under dissuasion expressed the following views while 
giving his evidence before the Comra'33'ori : 

With reference to time-expired Indians, I do not think that it 
ought to be compulsory on any man to go to any part of the world 
Gave for a crime for which ha is ■ rauaported, I hear a gteat deal 
of this question; I have been asked again and again to cake a dif- 
ferent view, but I have not bean able to do it. A man ie brought 
here, in theory with his own consent in practice very often without 
his consent, he gives the best five yearn of his life, he forms now 
ties, forgetB the old ones, perhaps establishes home here, and he 
cannot, according to my view of right and wrong, he sent baok. 
Better by iac to stop the further introduotion of Indians altogether 
than to take what work you oau out of them aud order them away , 
The Colony, or part of the Colony, seems to want Indians but alBO 
wishes to avoid the consequences of Indian immigration, The 
Indian people do no harm as far as I know ; in oertain respects 
they do a great deal of good. I have never heard a reason to jus- 
tify the extradition of a man who has behavad well for five years. 

Aud Mr. Binoa who oatna to India as one of the- 
Natal CammisBicnera to induce the Indian Government 
to agree to the above-mentioned alterations gave the- 
following evidence before the Commission tan years 
ago 

I think the idea whioh has been mooted, that all Indiana 
ehould be compelled to return to India at the end of their term of 
indenture, is most unfair to the Indian population, and would 
never be sanctioned by the Indian Government. In my opinion 
the free Indian population is a most useful seotion of the com- 
munity, 

But then great mon may ohange their views as of- 
ten and as quickly aR they may ohange their olothes 
with impunity and even to advantage, In them, they 
say, such changes ere a result of sincere oonviction. It 
is a thousand pities, however, that unfortunately for the- 
poor indentured Indian his fear or rather the expectation 
that the Indian Government will never sanation the 
ohange was not realised. 

The London £ tar thus gave vent to its feelings on. 
reading the Bill ; — 
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These particulars are enough to throw light upon the hateful 
persecution tn whiah British Indian subjeafcs are being Bubjeoted. 
The new Indian Immigration Law Amsudmeut Bill, which virtu- 
ally proposes to reduce Indians to a s ate of slavery, is another 
example. The thing is a monstrous wrong, an insult to British 
eubjeats, a disgrace to its authors, and a slight upon ourselves. 
Every Englishman is concerned to see that the commercial greed 
of the Bou h Afrioau trader is not permitted to wreak such bitter 
injustice upon men who alike by proclamation and by statute are 
placed upon an equality with ourselves before the Law. 

Tha London Times also in supporting our prayer 
has compared tha state of perpetual indenture to a "state 
perilously near to slavery.” it also says : — 

Tha Government of India has one simple remedy. It oan 
suspend indentured immigration tn South Africa as it has sus- 
pended auoh immigration to foreign possessions until it obtaiDS the 
naaeasary guarantees for the present well-being and the future 

statue of the immigrants In U eminently a case for sensible 

and conciliatory action on both sides. . . . But the Indian Govern- 
ment may be forced to adopt measures in oonneolion with the 
wider olaitn uow being urged by every section of the Indian com- 
munity and whiah has been explicitly acknowledged by Her Majes- 
ty's.GovernmeDt at home — namely, thB claim of the Indian raoes 
to trade and to labour with the full status of British subjects 
throughout the British Empire and in allied States, 

' Tha letters from Natal informing me of the Boyal 
sanction to this Bill ask me to request the Indian pubiio 
to help us to get emigration suspended, I am well aware 
that tha idea of suspaudiog emigration requnes aareful 
consideration. I humbly thick that there is no other 
oonolufiion possible in the interests of the Indians at 
large. Emigration is supposed to relieve the congested 
distviots and to benefit those who emigrate. If the 
Indiaos instead of paying tbo poll-tax, return to India, 
tha congestion cannot be affected at all. And the re- 
turned Indians will rather be a source of difficulty than 
anything else as they must necessarily find it difficult to 
get work and oannofc be expected to bring sufficient to 
liva upon the interest of their oapital. It certainly will 
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not benefit the emigrants as they will never, if the 
Government oan possibly help it, be allowed to rise higher 
than the status of labourers, The faot is that they 
are being helped on to degradation. 

Under snob ciroumstanoes I humbly ask you to 
support our prayer to suspend emigration to Natal, 
unless the new law oan be altered or repealed. You will 
naturally be anxious to know the treatment of the 
Indians while under indenture. Of oourse, that life can- 
not be bright under any circumstances ; but I do not 
think their lot is worse than the lot of the Indiana simi- 
larly placed in other parts of the world, At the same 
time they too certainly dome in for a share of the tre- 
mendous oolour prejudice. I oan only briefly allude to 
the matter here and refer to the curious Green Pamphlet 
wherein it has been more fully discussed. There is a sad 
mortality from suicides on certain estates in Natal. It is 
very difficult for an indentured Indian to have hie 
servioes transferred on the ground of ill-treatment. An 
indentured Indian after be becomes free is given a free 
pass. This he has to show whenever asked to do so. 
It is meant to detect desertion by the indentured Indians. 
The working of this system is a Bouroe of muoh irrita- 
tion to poor free Indians and often puts respectable 
Indians in a very unpleasant position. This law really 
would not give any trouble, but for the unreasonable 
prejudice. A sympathetic Proteotor of Immigrants, 
preferably an Indian gentleman of high standing and 
knowing the Tamil, Telugu and Hindustani languages, 
would certainly mitigate the usual hardships of the 
indentured life. An Indian immigrant who loses his 
free pass is, as a rule, oalled upon to pay £3 sterling for 
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a duplicate copy. Thia ia nothing bub a system of 

blackmail. 

The 9 o'clock tula in Natal wbioh makes it necessary 
for every Indian to carry a pass if be wants to be out after 
9 P.M., ab tbe pain of baing looked up in a dungeon, oauses- 
trniob heart-burning especially among tbe gentlemen 
from this Presidency. You will be pleased to hear that- 
children of many indentured Indians receive a pretty- 
good education ; and than wear as a rule the European 
dress. They are a most sensitive olass and yet unfortu- 
nately most liable to arrest under the 9 o’clock rule. 
The European dress for an Indian ie no recommendation 
in Natal. It is rather the reverse, Eor the flowing 
robe of a Memon frees the wearer from suob molestation. 
A happy maident described in the GraeD Pamphlet led 
the police in Durban some years ago to free Indians thus 
dressed from liability to arreBb after 9 P.M, A Tamil 
sohool-mistress, a Tamil school-master aod a Tamil 
Sunday sobool-teaober were ODiy a few months ago- 
arrested and looked up under this (aw. They all got 
justioe in the law courts, but that was a poor oonsolabiou. 
The result, however, was that the Corporations in Natal 
are clamouring for sd alteration in tbe law so that it- 
might be impossible for such Indians bo get off scot-free, 
in the Law Courts. 

There iB a Bye-Law in Durban which requires 
registration of ooloured servants. This Rule may be and 
perhaps is necessary for the Kaffirs who would not work, 
bub absolutely useless with regard to the Indians, But 
the policy is to olass the Indian with the Kaffir whenever- 
possible. 
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This does not complete the list of grievances in 
Natal, I must beg bo refer the curious to the Green 
Pamphlet for further information. 

But, gentlemen, you have been told lately by the 
■Natal AgeoVGenaral that the Indiana are nowhere better 
treated than in Natal; that the fact that a majority of 
the indentured labouiers do not avail themselves of the 
roturn passage is the best answer to my pamphlet, and 
that the railway and tram-oar officials do not treat the 
Indiana as beasts nor do the Law Courts deny them 
justice. 

With the greatest deference to the Aganb-Geaeral, all 
I oan say as to the first statement is that he must have 
very queer notions of good treatment, if to ba locked up 
for being out after 9 P M. without a pass, to be denied She 
most elementary right of aitiasnsbip in a free oountry, to 
be denied a higher status than that of bondman and at 
hess a free labourer and to be subjeoted bo other restric- 
tions referred to above, are instances of good treatment. 
And if such treatment is the best the Indians reoeive 
throughout the wovid, then the lot of the Indians in other 
parts of the world and here must be very miserable 
indeed, according to the oommonsense view. Tae thing 
is that Mr. Walter Paaoe, the Agent-General, is made bo 
look through she official Bpeetaoles and to him everything 
official is bound to appear rosy. The legal disabilities 
are condemnatory of the aotion of the Natal Government 
and how can the Agent-General be expected bo condemn 
himself ? If he or the Government wbioh he represents 
only admitted that the legal disabilities mentioned above 
were against the fundamental principles of the British 
Constitution, I should not stand bafore you this evening. 
I raspeotfully submit that statements of opinions made 
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dy the Agent-General oanno b be allowed to have greater 
weight than thoaa of an accused person about his own 
guilt. 

The fact that the indentured Indians as a ruie do 
not avail themselves of iha return passage we do not 
dispute, but we oaruaiuiy dispute that it is the beat 
answer to our compiainis. How can that fact disprove 
the existence of the legal disabilities ? It may prove that 
the Indians who do not take advantage of the return 
passage either do not mind the disabilities or remain in 
the Colony in spite of such disabilities. If the former be 
the case, it is the duty of those who know better to 
make the Indians realise their situation and to enable 
them to see that submission to them means degradation. 
If the latter ha the case in is oaa more instance of the 
patience ana the forbearing epiriu of the Indian Nation 
which was acknowledged by Mr. Chamberlain in bis 
Despatch in connection with the Transvaal arbitration. 
Because they hear them is do reason why the disabilities 
should not be removed or why they should be interpreted 
into meaning tba best treatment possible. 

Moreover, who are these people who, instead 
of returning to India, settle in the Colony ? They 
are the Indians drawn from tbs poorest classes and 
from the most thickly populated districts poBaibly 
living in a state of Bemi-Btarvation in India. They 
migrated to Natal with their families, if aDy, with 
the intention of settling there, if possible, Is it any 
wonder, if these people after the expiry of their in- 
denture, instead of running ' to face semi-starvation,' 
as Mr. Saunders has put it, settled in a oountry where the 
olimate is magnifioent and where they may earn a dsoent 
Jiving ? A starving man generally would stand any 
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amount of rough treatment to get a crumb of bread. 

Do not the TJitlanders make out a terribly long list 
of grievances in the Transvaal? And yet do they nob 
fiook to the Transvaal in thousands in spite of the ill- 
treatment they receive there because they oan earn their 
bread in the Transvaal mors easily than in the old 
country ? 

This, too, should be borne in mind that in making 
his statement, Mr- Peaoe has not token into aooount the 
free Indian trader who goes to the Colony on his own 
aooount and who feels mcsfe the indignities and disabilities. 
If it does not do to tel! the Uttlander that he may not go 
to the Transvaal if he cannot hear the ill-treatment, nouoh 
less will ic do to say so to the enterprising Indian. We 
belong to the Imperial family and are children, adopted 
it may be, of the same august mother, having the 
same rights and privileges guaranteed to us as to the 
European children. It was in that belief that we wend 
to tbs Colony ol Habal and wb trust that out belief was 
well-founded. 

The Agent-General has contradicted the statement 
mp.de in tha pamphlet that the railway and tramoar 
officials treat the Indians as beasts, Even if tbe state- 
ments I have made were inoorreoti, that would not 
disprove the legal disabilities wbioh and wbioh alone have 
baen made the subject of memorials and to remove which 
wa invoke the direot intervention of the Home and the 
Indian Governments. But I venture to say that the 
Agent-General has been misinformed and beg to repeat 
that the Indians are treated as beasts by tbe railway 
and the tramoar officials. That statement was made 
now nearly two years ago in quarters where it could have 
been oontradioted at once. I had the honour to address 
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an ‘ open letter ’ to the members of the Looal Parliament 
in Natal, It was widely cironlafced io the Colony and 
notioed by almost every leading newspaper in South 
Africa. No one contradicted ib then. It was even 
admitted by some newspapers. Under such oiroumstanoes, 
1 ventured to quote it in my pamphlet published here. 
I am not given to exaggerate matters and ib is very 
unpleasant to me to have to cite testimony in my own 
favour, but sihoe an attempt has been made to discredit 
my statements and thereby the causa I am advocating, I 
feel it to be my duty for tbe sake of the cause to tell you 
what the papers in South Africa thought aboub bhe ' open 
labber ' in which the abatement was made. 

The Star, the leading newspaper in Johannesburg, 
says : — 

Mr. Gandhi writes forcibly, moderately and well, He has 
himself suffered some slight measure ol injustice siuoe he oame 
into the Colony, but that fact does not seem to hare ooloured his 
sentiment, and it must be confessed that to the tone of the open 
letter no objeotion can reasouanly be taken. Mr. Gandhi disoUBses 
the questions he has raised with conspicuous moderation. 

The Natal Mercury , the Government organ in Natal, 
says ; — 

Mr. Gandhi writes with calmness and moderation, He is as 
impartial as any one oould expect him to be and probably a little 
more so than might hate been expected, ooDsidenng that he aid 
not reeceive very just treatment at the hands of the Law Sooiety 
when he first oame to the Colony. 

Had I made unfounded statements, the newspapers 
would not have given suoh a certificate to the 1 open 
letter.’ 

An Indian, about two years ago, took out a seoond 
class tioket on the Natal railway. In a single night jour- 
ney he was tbrioe disturbed and was twioe made to 
change oompartments to please European passengers, 
The oase oame before the Court and tbe Indian gob £ 10 

Q 
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damages. The following is the plaintiff’s evidence in the 
case : — 

Deponent got. into a second class carriage in the train, leaving 
Charlestown at 1-30 P.M. Thi^e other Indians were in the same 
compartment, but they got oiit at New Castle. A White man 
opened the door ot the compartment and beckoned to witness, 
saying "come out, Sammy,” Plaintiff asked," “ why,” and the 
white man replied “Never mind, oome out, I want to plaoe some- 
one here.” Witness said, “ why should I oome out from here 
when I have paid my fare ?”.... The white man then left and 
brought an ludian who, witness believed, was in the employ of 
the railway. The Indian was told to tell plaintiff to get ont of 
the carriage. Thereupon the ludian said, “ the white man orders 
you to oome out and you must coma out.” The Indian then left. 
Witness said to the white man, “ what do you want to shift me 
about tor. I have paid my fata aod have a tight to remain here,” 
The white man became angry at this and said, “well, if you 
don't oome out, I will knock hell out of you.” The white man 
got into the carriage and laid hold ot witness by the arm and tried 
to pull him out. Plaintiff said, “Let me aloDe and I will oome 
out.” The witness left the aarriaga and the white man pointed 
out another second olass compartment and told him to go there. 
Plaintiff did as he was directed. The oompartment he was shown 
into was empty. He believed some people who were playing a 
band were put into the carriage from which he was expelled, This 
white man was the District Superintendent of Railway's at New- 
castle. {Shame). To proceed, witness travelled undisturbed to 
Maritzberg. He fell asleep and whan he awoke at Maritzberg he 
found a white man, a white woman and a ohild in tho oompart- 
ment with him. A white man came up to the oarrisge and said, 
“ Ib that your boy speaking to the white man in the oompart- 
ment ?” Witness’s fellow-traveller replied " yeB,” pointing to his 
little boy. The other white man then Baid, “ No, I don’t mean 
him. I mean the damned coolie in the corner.” This gentleman 
with the ohoioa language was a railway official, being a shunter. 
The white man in the oompartment replied, “Oh nevermind him 
leave him alone.” Then tho white man outBide (the official) said! 

I am not going to allow a coolie to be in the same oompartment 
with white people. This man addressed plaintiff, sayiDg “Bammv 
oome out.” Plaintiff said, “ why, I was removed at New Castle to 
this oompartment.” The white man said, " well, you must oome 
out ” and was about to enter the oarriage, Witness thinking ho 
would be handled as at Nsw Castls said he would go out and Jolt 
the oompartment, The white man pointed out another second 
class oompartment which witness' entered. . This was empty for a 
time but before leaving, a white man entered. Another white man 
(the official), afterwards o'ame up and said if you don’t like to 
B . tinkin e oa °he I will find you another carriage.’* 
(The Natal Advertiser, 22nd November, 1893.) 
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You will have noticed that She offioial at Maritzberg 
snal-treated the Indian passaoger although hia white 
fellow-passenger did not mind him. If this iB not bestial 
treatment, I should vary tnuoh like bo know what is, and 
auoh ooourrenoes take place oiten enough bo be irritating. 

It was found during the case that one of the 
witnesses for the defendant was ooaohed. In answer to 
a question from the Banah whetbor the Indian passengers 
were treated with consideration, the witness who was 
one of the offiaials raferrad to replied in the affirmative. 
Thereupon the presiding Magistrate who tried the oase is 
reported to have said to the witness, "Then you have 
a different opinion to what I have and it la a curious 
thing that people who are not oonnaaaed with the 
railway observe more than you/’ 

The Natal Advertiser, a European daily in Durban, 
made the following remarks on the case : — 

It was indisputable from the evidence that the Arab had been 
badly treated and seeing that aacand ulaaa tickets ate issued to 
Indiana of this description, the plaintiff ought not to havB been 

subjected to unneaessacy annoyance and indignity , Some 

definite measures should bs taken to minimise the danger of trouble 
arising between European and coloured passangerB without render- 
ing the carrying out of euoh measures annoying to any person 
whether black or white. 

In the course of its remarks on the same oasa tha 
Natal Mercury observed : — 

There ie throughout South Africa a tendeDoy to treat all 
Indians, as ooolies pure aDd eimple, no matter whether they be edil- 
oated and oleanly in th6ir habits or not. . . On our railways wa 

have noticed on more than one oooaBion that ooloured passengers 
are not by any means treated with oivility, and although it would 
be unreasonable to expeot that the white employees of the N.G.B. 
should treat them with the same deference as is aooorded to 
European passengers still we think it would not be in any way 
derogatory to their dignity if the officials were a little more Suavitor 
in modo when dealing with coloured travellers. 

Tha Cape Times, a leading newspaper in Soufcb 
Africa, says 
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Natal presents the onrious spectacle o! a country entertaining 
a supreme ooulempt for the very olasa of people Bbe can least do 
without, Imagination can only picture the commercial paralysis 
whioh would inevitably attend the withdrawal of the Indian popu- 
lation from that Colony. And yet the Indian is the most deepised 
of creatures, he may not ride in the tram-cars, nor sit in the same 
compartment of a railway carriage with the Europeans, hotel- 
keepers refuse him food or shelter aDd he is denied the privilege of 
the publio bath ! 

Hera is the opinion of an Anglo-Indian, Mr- Drum- 
mond who is intimately aonneoted with the Indians in 
Natal, Ha says, writing to the Natal Mercury : — 

The majority of the people here seem to forget that they are 
British subjeots, that their Mabarani is our Queen and for that 
reason alone one would think that they might be spared the oppro- 
brious term of ‘ coolie, ’ as it is here applied. In India it is only 
the lower class of white men who calls native a 1 nigger ’ and treats 
him as if ha were unworthy of any consideration or respect, In 
their eyes, as in the eyes of many in this colony, he is treated 

either as a heavy burden or a mechanical maohiDB It iB a 

common thing and a lamontable thing to hear the igDorant and 
the unenlightened speak of the Indian generally as the soum of 
the earth, etc. It is depreciation from the white man and not 
appreciation that they get, 

I think I have adduced sufficient outside testimony 
to substantiate my statement that the railway officials 
treat the Indians as beasts. On the tramcars, the 
Indians are often not allowed to sib inBide bub aro senb 
upstairs,’ as the phrase goes. They are often made to 
remove from one seat to another or prevented from occu- 
pying front benches. I know an Indian officer, a Tamil 
gentleman, dressed in the latest European style who was 
made to stand on the tram-car board although there was 
accomodation available for him. 

Quoting statistics to prove the prosperity of the 
Indian community is quite unnecessary, It is not denied 
that the Indians who go to Natal do earn a living and 
that in spite of the persecution, 
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In the Transvaal wa cannot own landed property, we 
may not trade or reside except in specified locations, 
whiob are described by the British Agent, 1 as places to 
deposit the refuse of the town without any water except 
the polluted soakage in the gully between the location 
and the town,” We may not as of right walk on the 
footpaths in Johannesburg and Pretoria, we may not be 
out after 9 P- H. We may not travel without passes, 
The law prevents us from travailing first or second class 
on the railways. We are required to pay a special regis- 
tration fee of £3 to enable us to settle in the Transvaal 
and though we are treated as mere “ chattel " and 
have no privileges whatever, we may ba called upon 
to render aompulsory military service, if Mr. Chamberlain 
disregards the Memorial which we have addressed 
to him on the subject. Tne history of the whole 
case as ib atfaota the Indiana in the Transvaal is very 
interesting and I am only sorry that for want of time 
I cannot deal with it now. I must, however, beg you to 
study it from the Green Pamphlet, I muBb nob omit to 
mention that it is criminal for an Iodian to buy native 
gold, 

The Orange Free State has made “the British 
Indian an impossibility by simply classifying bim with 
the Kaffir,” as its chief organ puts it, Ib has passed a 
special law whereby we are prevented from trading, 
farming or owning property under any oiroumstanoes. 
If we submit to these degrading oonditionB we may be 
allowed to reside after passing through oerbaio humiliat- 
ing oaramonies. We were driven out from the State 
and our stores were dosed oausing to us a loss of £9,000. 
And this grievance remains absolutely without redress- 
The Gape Parliament has passed a Bill granting the Bast 
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London Municipality in that Colony, the power to frame- 
Bye-Laws prohibiting Indians from walking on tba foot- 
paths and making them live in looations. It bas issued 
instructions to the authorities of Bast Gripuinland not 
to issue any trading lioences to the Indians, The Cape 
Government are in aommunioation with the Home 
Government with a view to induce them to sanotion 
legislation restricting the influx of the Asiatics. The 
people in the Chartered territories are endeavouring bo 
close the country against the Asiatic trader. In Zulu- 
land, a Crown Colony, we cannot own or acquire landed 
property in the townships of Eshowe and Nondweni. 
This question is now before Mr, Chamberlain for consi- 
deration. As in the Transvaal there bIbo it is criminal 
for an Indian to buy native gold. 

Thus we are hemmed in on all Bides by restrictions. 
Ana if nothing further were to bo done here and in Eng- 
land on our behalf, it is merely a question of time when 
the respectable Indian in South Afrioa will be absolutely 
extinct. 

Nor is this merely a looai question. It is bb the 
London Times puts it, “that of the status of tba British 
Indian outside India," If," says the Thunderer, "they 
fail to aeoure that position, (that is of equal status) in 
South Afrioa, it will be diffiouit for them to attain it else- 
where." I have no doubt you have read in the papers 
that Australian Colonies have passed legislation to pre- 
vent Indians from settling in that part of the World. It 
will be interesting to kuow how the Home Government 
deal with that question. 

The real cause of all this prejudice may be expressed- 
in the words of the leading organ iu South Africa,, 
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namely) the Cape Times when it was under the editor- 
ship of the pnnoe of South Afrioan journalists, Mr. St 
Leger. 

It; iB the position of these morohantB which is productive of no 
little hostility to this day. And it is in considering their position 
rbat their rivals in trade have sought to inflict upon them through 
the medium of the 8tate, what looks on the face of it something 
very like an injustice for the benefit of self. 

Continues the same organ: — 

The injustice to the Indians is so glaring that one is almost 
ashamed of one’s oountrymen in wishing to have these mBn treated 
as native (i.e., of South Africa,) simply oacause of their success in 
trade, The very reason that they have been so suoeesBful against the 
dominant race is sufficient to raise them above that degrading level. 

If this was true in 1889 when the above waa 
writteD, it is doubly so cow, because the legislators of 
South Africa have shown phenomenal activity in passing 
measures reBtrioting the liberty of the Queen’s Indian 
aubjaets Other objections afso have been raised to our 
presenoe there, but they will Dob bear scrutiny and I 
have dealt with them m the Green Pamphlet. I 
venture, however, to Quote* from the Natal Adve?tissr t 
which states one of them and preBoribes a statesman- 
like remedy also. And so far as the objection may be 
valid, we are in perfeot accord with the Advertiser's 
suggestion This paper whiob is under European manage- 
ment was at one time violent!} Bgamet us Dealing with 
the whole question from an Inuerial standpoint it 
concludes : — 

It will, therefore, probably yet ce found that the removal of 
the drawbaoks at present incidental to the immigration ot Indiana 
into British Colonies ib nor to be efieoted so muoh by the adoption 
of an obsolete polioy of exclusion bb by an enlightened and pro- 
gressive application of ameliorating laws to those Indians who 
settle in them. One o! the chief objections to Indians ie that they 
do not live m accordance with European rules. The remedy lor 
this is to gradually raise their mode ol life by compelling them to 
live m better dwellings and by creating among them new wants. Is 
will probauly be found easier, because, more in aoeord with the 
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great onward movements of mankind to demand of suoh settlers 
that they shall rite to their new conditions than to endeavour to 
maintain the status quo ante by their entire exclusion 

W0 believe alao that muoh of the ill-feeling is due 
to tha want of propar knowledge in South Afriaa about 
the Indiana ra India. Yfa ate, therefore, aadwroutmg 
bo educate publio opinion in South Africa by imparting 
the neoaaaary information, With regard to tbe legal 
disabilities wa have tried to influence in our favour 
the public opinion both in England and here. As you 
know both tha Conaeivativaa and Liberals have supported 
us in Eoglaud without distinction, Tne London Times 
has given eight leading atbioles bo our oausa in a very 
aympabhetio spirit This alone has raoed ua a step 
higher in the estimation of tbs Europeans in South 
Africa and has considerably affected for the batter tbe 
tone of newspapers there Tbe British Committee of 
the Congress baa been working for ua for a very long 
time Ever stnoa he entered Parliament, Mr. Bhownaggree 
has been pleading our cause in season and out of season 
Says one of our best sympathisers in London ■ — 

The wrong is so serious that it has only to be known in order 
I hope to be remedied, I feel it my duty on ail occasions and in 
all suitable ways to insist that the Indian subjects of the Crown 
should aujoy the lull atatua of British subjeot througout the whole 
British Empire and in allied states. This is the position whioh 
yon and our Indian friends in South Afrioa should firmly take up 
In suoh a question compromise is impossible For any compromise 
would relinquish the fundamental right of the Indian races to the 
oomplete status of British subjects — a right whioh they have 
earned by their loyalty in peace and by their services in war, a 
right which was solemnly guaranteed to them by the Queen’ = 
Proclamation in 1857 and which has now been explicitly reoognis 
ed by Her Majesty’s Government ” 

Saya the same gentleman in another letter . — 

I have great hopes that justice will, m the end, be done Yol 
have a good cause You have only to take up your position 
strongly id order to be successful That position is that the British 
Indian eubjeotB in South Africa are alike in our own Colonies ano 
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in independent friendly States being deprived of their status as 
British subjeots guaranteed to them by the Sovereign and the 
British Parliament. 

An ex-Liboral member of the Houae of Commons 

says ; — 

You are infamously treated by the Colonial Government and 
you will be so treated by the Home Government if they do not 
compel the Colonies to alter their policy. 

A Conservative member says : — 

I am quite aware that the situation is surrounded with many 
difficulties ; but some points stand out clear and, as far as I can 
make out it is true to say that breaches of what in India is a civil 
contract are punishable in Boufcb Africa as though they were 
criminal offences. This is beyond doubt oontrary to the principles 
of the Indian Code and seems to me an infringement of the privile- 
ges guaranteed to British subjects in India. Again it, is perfectly 
evident tnac in the Boer republic and possibly in Natal it is the 
direot obvious intention of the Government to “ hum,” natives of 
India and to compel them to carry on their business under degrad- 
ing conditions. The excuses whioh are put forward to defend ihe 
infringements of the liberties of British subjects in the Transvaal 
are too flimsy to be worth a momaDt’s attention.” Yet another 
Conservative member says: “Your activity is praiseworthy and 
demands justice, I am, therefore, willing to h9lp you as far a9 
lies in my power,” 

Such id the sympathy evoked in England. Here, too, 
I know we have the same sympathy, bufc I humbly think 
that our oause may occupy your attention still more 
largely. 

What is required inlndia has been well put by the 
Moslem Chronicle in a forcibly written leader : — ■ 

What with a strong and intelligent publio opinion here aud a 
well meaning Government the difficulties we have to contend with, 
are not at all oemmensurate with those that retard the well-being 
of our countrymen in that country. It is therefore quite time 
that all publio bodies should at onoe turn their attention to this 
important subject to create an intelligent publio opinion with a 
view to organise an agitation for the removal of the grievances 
under which our brethren are labouring. Indeed, these grievances 
have become and are day by day becoming bo unbearable and 
offensive that the requisite agitation cannot be taken up one 
day too soon. 
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I may state our position a little more olearly. We 
are aware ttaab the insults and indignities that we are 
subjected to at the hands of the populaoa cannot be 
directly removed by the intervention of the Home 
Government. We do not appeal to it for any such 
intervention. Webring them to the notice of the publio 
so that the fairminded of all communities and the Press 
may be expressing their disapproval, materially reduce 
their rigour and possibly eradicate them ultimately. But 
we oertainly do appeal and ws hope not vainly to the Home 
Government for protection against reproduction ol such 
ill-feeling in legislation, We oertainly beseeoh the Home 
Government to disallow all the Aots of the Legislative 
bodies of the Colonies restrioting our freedom in any 
shape or form. And this brings me to the iast question, 
namely, hew far can the Home Government interfere 
with such aotion on the part of the Colonies and the 
allied States. As for Zululand there oau be no question 
sinae it is a Crown Colony directly governed from 
Downing Street through a Governor. It is not a seif- 
governing or a responsibly-governed Colony as the 
Colonies of Natal and the Cape of Good Hope are. With 
regard to the last two their Constitution Aob provides 
that Her Majesty may disallow any Act of the Local 
Parliament within two years even after it has become 
law having received the Governor’s assent. That is one 
safeguard against oppressive measures by the Colonies. 
The Royal instructions to the Governor as also the 
Constitution Act enumerate certain Bills wbiob oannofc 
be assented to by the Governor without Her Majesty's 
previous sanction. Among suoh are Bills wbioh have 

their object class legislation suoh as the Franchise 
Bill or Immigration Billi Her Majesty's intervention 
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is thus direct) and precise. While ib is true that fcbe 
Home Government is slow bo interfere with the Aobs of 
the Colonial Legislatures, there are instances where it has 
not hesitated to put its foot down on occasions less urgent 
than the present ooa- As you are aware, the repeal of 
the first Franchise Bill was due to such wholesome inter" 
vention, What is more the Colonists are ever afraid of it. 
And as a result of the sympathy expressed in England 
and the sympathetic answer given by Mr Chamberlain 
to the Deputation that waited on him some months ago 
most of the papers in South Africa, at any rate in Natal 
have veered round considerably. As to the Transvaal 
there is the convention. As to the Orange Free State I 
oan only say that it is an unfriendly act on the part of a 
friendly State to shut her doors against any portion of 
Her Majesty's subjaats. And as such I humbly think ia 
oan be effectively checked. 

It may not be amiss to quote a few passages from 
the London Times artiolas bearing on the question of 
intervention as well as the whole question generally : 

The whole question resolves itself into tbie, Are Her 
Majesty's Indian subjects to be treated as a degraded and an out- 
casts race by a friendly government or are they to have the 
same rights and status as other British subjeots enjoy ? Are 
leading Muhammadan merchants who might sit in the Legis- 
lative Council at Bombay, to be liable to indignities and outrage 
in the 8outh African Republio ? vVe are continually telling our 
Indian subjects that the eoonomia future of their oouniry depends 
ou their ability to spread themselves out and to develop their 
foreign trade. What answer oan our Indian Government give 
them if it fails to secure to them the same protection abroad whioh 
is aeoured to the subjeots of every other dependency of the Crown ? 

It is a mockery to urge our Indian fellow-subjeots to embark 
on external commetoe if the moment they leave India they Iobb 
their rights as British subjeots, and oan bs treated by foreign 
governments as a degraded and an outoaBte race. 

In another artiole it says ; — 

The matter is eminently one for good offices ana for iufiueoce, 
lor that “friendly negotiation” whioh Mr. Chamberlain promises,. 
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though he warns the deputation that it may be tedious and will 
certainly not be easy, As to the Gape Colony and Natal, the 
question ifl to a certain extent simplified since, of oourae, the 
Colonial Office can speak to them with greater authority. 

The incident is one of those which suggests wider questions 
than any that direotly offer themselves for official replies. We 
are at the ceutre of a world-wide Empire, at a period when loco- 
motion is easy and i3 every day beooming easier, both in time 
and cost, 8ome portions of the Empire are crowded, others are 
comparatively empty, and the flow from the congested to the 
under-peopled districts is continuous. What is to happeu when 
subjects differing io colour, religion and habits from ourselves or 
from the natives of a particular spot emigrate to that spot for 
fcheir living ? How are race prejudices and antipathies, the jeal- 
ousies of trade, the fear of competition to be controlled ? The 
answer, of course, must be by intelligent policy at the Colonial 
Office, 

8rnall as are the requirements of the Indian the steady growth 
of the population of India is suoh that a oertain outward move- 
ment is inevitable, and it is a movement that will increase. It 
is very desirable that our white fellow-subjects in Africa should 
understand that there will, in all probability, be this current flow- 
ing from India, that it 10 perfectly within the rlghtB of the British 
Indian to seek his subsistence at the Cape, and that he ought, iu 
the oommon interest of the Empire to be well treated when he 
comes there. It is indeed to be feared that the ordinary Colonist, 
wherever settled, thinks muoh more of bis immediate interests than 
of those of the great empire whioh profceots him, and he has some 
difficulty in reoognisiDg a fellow-aubjeot in the Hindu or the 
Parsee. Ihe duty of the Colonial Office is to enlighten him and 
to see that fair treatment is extended to British BUbieotB of what- 
ever colour. 

Again : — 

t ‘^ e British, the Hindu aDd the Muasalmin commu- 
nities nod themselves face to face with the question as to whe- 
t er at the outset of the new industrial movements whioh have 
een so long and anxiously awaited. Indian traders and workers 
are or are not to have the same status before the law as all other 
British subjects enjoy. May they or may they not go freely from 
one British possession to another and daim the rights of British 
subjsots in allied Btates or are they to ba treated as outcasts races, 
subjected to a system of permitB and passes when travelling on 
t eir ordinary business avocations, and relegated, as the Transvaal 
Government would relegate them to a ghetto at the permanent 
centres of their trade ? These are questions whioh applied to all 
Indians who seek to better their fortunes outside the limits of the 
Indian Empire. Mr, Chamberlain’s words and the determined 
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attitude taken up by every geotion of the Indian press show that 
for two such questions there can be but oiie answer. 

I shall take the liberty to give one tuoie quotation 
from the same journal : — 

The question with which Mr Chamberlain was called upon 
to deal oannot be so easily reduced to oonorete terms. On the one 
hand he dearly laia down the prinoiple of the "equal rights ” and 
equal privilege of all British subjects in regard to redress from 
foreign States It would, indeed, have been impossible to deny 
that prinoiple Our Indian subjects have been fighting the battles 
of Great Britain over half the old world with the loyalty and 
aouraga which have won the admiration of all British men. The 
fighting reserve which Great Britain has m the Indian races addB 
greatly to bar political influence and prestige and it would be a 
violation of the British sense of justice to use the blood and the 
valour of these raoes in war and yet to deny them the protection 
of the British name in the enterprise of peace The Indian 
workers and traders are slowly spreading across the ear„b from 
Central Asia to the Australian Colonies and from the Straits Settle- 
ments to the Canary Islands Wherever the Indian goes he is 
the same useful well-doing man, lawabidmg under whatever form 
of Government he may find himself, frugal in his wants and in- 
dustrious in his habits But these very vi rtueB mate him a for- 
midable competitor in the labour markets to which he resorts 
Although numbenng in the aggregate some hundreds of thcusaude,- 
the lmigrant Indian labourers ana small dealers have only 
recently appeared in the foreign countries or British ColonieB in 
numbers sufficient to arouse jealousy and to expose them to 
political injustice. 

But the facts which we brought to notice in June, and 
wh.ch were urged on Mr. Chamberlain by a deputation of 
Indiana last week, show that the necessity has now arisen for 
protecting thB Indian laDouret from such jealousy, and for securing 
to him the same rights as other British subjects enjoy 

Gentlemen, Bombay bas spoken in no uncertain 
taiCQS We are yet young and inexperienced, we have a 
right to appeal to you, nur elder and freer brethren for 
protaction. Being under the yoke of oppression we can 
merely cry out in anguish. You have beard our crj. 
The blame will now he on your shoulders if the yoke is 
not removed from our necks. 
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Messrs. Abdul Gani ( Chairman , British Indian 
Association), Mr. Haji Habib ( Secretary , Pretoria Com- 
mittee), Mr. E. S. Coovadia, Mr. P. Moonsamy Moonlight, 
Mr, Ayob Haeje Beg Mahomed and Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
formed a deputation that waited on Lord Selborne on 
November, 22nd, 1905. On behalf of the deputation, 
Mr. Oandhi presented the following statement of the, 
position to His Excellency : — 

STATEMENT 

Theca are, besides laws afieoting ooloured people and therefore 
British Indian’s the Peace Preservation Ordinanoa and Law 3 of 
188a as amended in 1886. 

THE PEACE PRESERVATION ORDINANCE 

The Peace Preservation Ordinanoa, ae its name implies 
although framed to keep out of the Colony dangeroue oharaoter. is 
being used mainly to prevent British Indians trom entering the 
•Transvaal, The working of the law baa always been harsh and 
oppressive — and this in spite of the desire of the Chief Secretary for 
Permits that it should not be so. He hae to receive instructions 
from the Colonial Office, so that the harsh working is duB, not to 
the chief offioer in uharga of the Department, but to the system 
under which it is being worked, (a) There are still hundreds of 
refugees waiting to come, (b) Boys with their parents or with- 
out are required to take out permits, (c> Men with old £3 registra- 
tions coming into the country without permits are, though refugees 
being sent away and required to make formal application, (d) Even 
wive3 oi Transvaal residents are expected to take out penults if 
they are alone, and to pay £3 registration, whether with or without 
their hUBbaods. (Correspondence ia now going on between the 
Government and the British Indian Association on the point.) (?) 
Children undec sixteen, if it oannot be proved that their parents 
are dead, or are residents ol the TranBVaal, are beiDg sent away or 
are refused permits, in spite of the faot that they may be supported 
by their relatives who are their gnardian and who are residing in 
the Transvaal. (/) No non-refugee British Indians are allowed to 
eater the Colony, no matter what their Btation may be in life. 
(Thojaat prohibition oausae sarious inoonvenienoe to the establish- 
ed merchants, who, by reason thsrsof, are prevented Irom drawing 
upon India for confidential managers or olerks,) 

In spite ol the declarations of her late Majesty's ministers, 
and assuranoes of relief after the establishment of oivil Govern- 
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ment, this law remains on the statute book, and is being fully 
•enforced, though many laws, whioh were considered to be in 
conflict with the British constitution, were repealed as soon as 
British authority was proclaimed in the Transvaal. Law 3 of 
1885 is insulting to British IndianB, and was aocepted totally 
under a misapprehension, It imposes the following restrictions on 
Indians! — (a) It prevents them from enjoying burger rights, (b) 
It prohibits ownership of fixed property, exoept in streets, wards, 
or locations sat apart for tha residence of Indians, (c) It 
contemplates compulsory segregation in locations of British 
Indians for purposes of sanitation. And ( d ) Itjimposes a levy of 
£3 on every Indian who may enter the Colony for purposes of trade 
or the like. 

REFORMED ADMINISTRATION OF ORDINANCE 

It is respectfully submitted, on behalf of the British. Indian 
Association that the Peaaa Preservation Ordinance should be so 
administered that (a) it should facilitate the entry of ail refugees 
without delay, (ft) Children under sixteen should be exempt from 
any restriction whatsoever, if 'bey have their parents or supporters 
with them. <c) Female relatives of British Indians should be 
entirely free from interference or restriction as to the rights on 
entry. And (d) a limited number of Indians, though not refugees, 
should on ihe application of resident traders who may satisfy the 
Permit Oifioer that they require the servioes of suoh men, be 
granted permits for residence during the period of their oontraot of 
service. (el Indians with educational attainment should be 
allowed to enter the Colony on application. 

REPEAL OF COLOUR LEGISLATION. 

Both the Law of 1885 and the Peace Preservation Ordinance 
and all other colour legislation affeoting British Indians, should be 
repealed so soon as possible and they should be assured as to — 

(al Their right to own landed property. (6) To live where they 
like, subjeot to tha general sanitary laws of the ColoDy. (c) Exemp- 
tion from any special payment, id) And generally freedom from 
special legislation and enjoyment of oivil rights and liberty in the 
same manner and to the same extent as the other Colonists. 

SUBSTITUTES SUGGESTED 

Though the British Indian Association does not share the fear of 
the European inhabitants that an unrestricted immigration from 
India will swamp the fatter, as an earnest of its intention to work 
in harmony with them and to conciliate them, it has all along sub- 
mitted that— (a) The Peace Preservation Ordinance Bhould be 
replaoed by an immigration law of a general oharaoter, on the Cape 
or tha Natal basis, provided that tha educational teBt recognises the 
®reat Iudiau languages and that power be given to the Government 
te grant residential permits to suoh men as may be required for 
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the wants of Indians who may be themselves already established in 
businesses, (b) A Dealer’s Licences Law of a general character 
may bs passed, applicable to all sections of the community, where- 
by the Town Councils or Local Boards could control the issue of 
new trade licenees, subject to appeal to the Supreme Court to 
review the decisions of such Councils or Looal Boards. Under Buch 
a law whilst the then existing licensee would be fully protected, 
except when the premises licensed are not kept in a sanitary condi- 
tion, all new applicants would have to be approved or by the Town 
CouneilB of the Looal Boards, so that the increase of licenses 
would be largely dependent upon the bodies above-named. 


Mr. GANDHI’S ADDRESS 

Before presenting the statement to Lord Selborne, Mr 
Gandhi addressed His Excellency as follows : — 

PRELIMINARY REPRESENTATIONS 
Before I deal with the statement I am to hand to your 
Excellency, I have been asked bo mention two matters 
that have occurred during your reoent tour bhrougb the 
Transvaal. Your Excellency ie reported bo have said ab 
Potohefsbroom that “no non-reiugee British Indians 
would be allowed to enter the Colony until the Represen- 
tative Assembly has considered the question next year.” 
If the report is correct, it would, as I hope to show this 
afternoon, be a very grave injustice to the vested rights 
of the Indian oommunity. At Ermelo, your Exoellenoy 
is reported to have used the expression "coolie store- 
keepers.” This expression has given very great offenoa 
to the British Indians in the Colony, but the British 
Indian Association has assured them that the expression 
has probably not been used by your Excellency, or, if it 
has, your Excellency is incapable of giving thereby any 
intentional offence to British Indian storekeepers. The 
use of the word "coolie" has caused a great deal of 
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mischief in Natal. Atone time it became so serious that 
the then Justice, Sir Walter Wagg, had to intervene and 
to put down the use of that expression in connection with 
any but iudeaturad Indians, is having bean imported into 
the Court of Justioe. As your Eroellanoy may be aware, 
it means "labourer 1 ' or "porter.” Used, therefore, in 
connection with traders, it is not only offensive, but a 
ooncradiotion in terms. 

THE PE\CE PRESERVATION ORDINANCE 
Coming to the statement than the British Indian Asso- 
ciation is submitting to your EscdilaDcy, I would take first 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance. Soon after the 
Transvaal became part of the British Dominions, the 
services rendered during the war by the obooly-bearers 
that came with Sir George White, and those rendered by 
the Indian Ambulanoa Corps in Natal, were on many 
people's lips. Sir Gsorge White spoke in glowing terms 
of tbs beroiBm of Parbhur Singh, who, perobed up in a 
tree, never once failed to ring tba gong as a notice to the 
inhabitants eaob time the Boer gun was fired from the 
Umbulwaua Hill. General Buller's despatches, praising 
the work of the corps, were just out and the administra- 
tion was in the bauds of tbe military offioers wbo knew 
the Indians. The first batch of refugees, therefore, who 
ware waiting at the ports, entered the country without 
any difficulty, but tbe civilian population became alarm- 
ed, and called for the restriction of the entry of even the 
refugees. The result was that the oountry was dotted 
with Asiatic offioers, and from that time up to-day tbe 
Indian community has known no rest ; wherea3 aliens, in 
every sense of the term, as a rule, got their permits at tbe 
ports on application there ana then, the Indian, even 
3 
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though a refugee had to writs to the supervisors of 
Asiatics, who had bo refer the application to the Goionial 
Office, before permits were issued. The prooess took a 
very long time, from two to six months, and even one 
year and more, and then, too, the Colonial office had 
laid down a rule that only so many permits Bhould be 
issued bo British Indian refugees per week. The result 
of this mode of operation was that corruption beoamc 
rampant, and thaea 'grew up a gang of permit-agents who 
simply fleeced innocent refugees ; and it was a matter of 
notoriety that eaoh refugee who wanted to enter the 
Transvaal had no spend from £15 bo £30 or more. The 
matter eame to the notice of the British Indian Associa- 
tion, repeated representations were made, and ultimately 
the Asiatic offices were wiped out. The mode of grant- 
ing permits was however, unfortunately still kept up, 
and the Chief Secretary for Permits has been always 
subjeot to instruction from the Colonial Office. Thus 
the Peace Preservation Ordinance, which >was intended 
to apply to dangerous oharaoter and political offenders, 
under the iDffuenoe of the Colonial Offioa had beoome an 
Indian Immigration Beairiotion Law, as it remains to 
this day. Under the present regime, boo, therefore, it is 
a most difficult matter for even bona, fide refugees to get 
permits, and it is only in rare oases that it is possible to 
get them, except after a delay of months, Every one, 
no matter what his status may he, has to make an appli- 
cation on a speoial form, give two references, and put 
his thumb impression upon the form. The matter is 
then investigated, and the permit is granted, As if this 
were not enough, owing to the oharges made by Mr. 
Loveday and his friends, the Chief Secretary for Permits 
received instructions to insist on European references. 
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This was tantamount to the denial of the right of British 
Indian refugees to enter the country. It would ba hard 
to find twenty Indians who would be known to respect- 
able Europeans by name as well as appearanee. The 
British Indian Association bad to correspond with tba 
Government, and, in the meantime, the issue of permits 
was suspended, and it has been only lately realised that 
the insisting upon European reference was a serious 
injustice. 

THE ENTRY OF CHILDREN 

But still the difficulties apart from the necessity for 
European references are there. Male ohildren under 
sixteen years of age are now oalled upon to take out per- 
mits hefare they aan enter the Colony, bo that it has 
bean not an unoommon experience for little ohildren of 
tan years of age and under to be torn away from their 
parents at the border towns. Why suoh a rule has been 
imposed we fail to understand. 

The High Commissioner : Have you ever known a 
case where the parents have stated beforehand that they 
have ohildren and which ohildren have been refused per- 
mission to coma in ? 

Mr. Gandhi : Yes ; rq$ the parents have been 
obliged to make affidavits before the ohildren have been 
allowed to come in, 

If bha parents have the right to enter, so far as I 
am aware, every oivilised country has admitted the right 
of minor children also to enter with them, and, in any 
case, ohildren under sixteen years, if they oannot prove 
their parents are dead, or that their parents have been 
resident in the Transvaal, before the war, are not af- 
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lowed to enter or remain in the Colony, This is a very 
serious matter. As your Excellency is aware, the joint- 
family 11 system prevails all over India, Brothers and 
sisters aud their children live under the same roof from 
generation to generation, and the eldest member in the 
family is nominally, as well as in reality, the supporter 
and the bread-earner. There is, therefore, nothing unu- 
sual in Iadiaus bringing the children of their relatives 
into the country, and it is submitted that it will be a 
very serious injustice if such obiidreD, who have hither- 
to been left unmolested, are either deported from the 
Colony or prevented from entering the Colony. The 
Government, again, intend to require the female relatives 
o( resident Indians also to be registered, in the same 
mauner as the males. The British Indian Assooiation 
has sent an emphatic protest against any suoh measure, 
ana has even submitted that it would be prepared to 
fight the question in a court of law, as, according bo the 
advice given to it, wives oi resident Indians are not 
required to take out registration certificates and pay £ 3. 

THE ENTRY OF SPECIAL CLERKS, ETC. 

No new permits are granted by the Government, no 
matier how necessary it may be in certain oases. We 
v, ere all extremely pleaeed'to read in the papers your 
Exoellenc', 'a omphatia declaration that the vested inte* 
re.- !> of the Indians who are already settled in the country 
should nob be disturbed or touohed. There are merchants 
■who have constantly to draw upod India for confidential 
desks, iu cider to enable them to carry on cheir business- 
It is not easy to piok out reliable men from the residenb 
population., That is tha experience of merchants all 
over, and belonging to all communities. If therefore t 
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new Indiana are absolutely shut out of the country until 
the establishment of representative government, it will 
seriously interfere with these vested interests, aDd in any 
oase, it is diffiaulb to sea why man of attainments and 
education, whether they be refugees or not, should not be 
able to have tbeir permits on application- And, in spite 
of all these hardships, our anti-Indian friends are never 
tired of saying the oountry is Hooded with British Indians 
who were never in the Transvaal, Tney have made a 
point of saying that every Indian who was before in the 
oountry was registered- I hardly think it la necessary 
for me to dilatq upon this matter, as your Exoellenoy has 
been told that all the facts with reference to this charge 
are wrong, but I may ha pardoned for referring your 
Excellency to a oase that happened in 1893. Shire and 
Dumat ware large contractors of labour. They brought 
into the oountry at oue time 800 Indian labourers. How 
many more they brought I do nob know. The then State 
Attorney insisted that they should take out registration 
certificates and pay £ 3 each. Shire and Danaat bested 
the matter in the High Court, and the than Chief Justioe, 
Kolze, held that these men were not, in the terms of the 
lawi called upon to pay £3, as they did not enter for 
" purposes of trade," aod that he could not help the 
Government, evea if the men, after the contraot was 
over, subsequently remained id the oountry. That is 
only one instance, which cannot be gainsaid, in whioh 
hundreds of Indians remained iD tbs country without 
praying £3 each, The British Indian Association baa 
always submitted, and that from personal experience, 
that hundreds of Indians, who did not take out trade 
lioeooes, remained in the country without ever registering 
themselves and paying £ 3, 
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BAZAARS AND LOCATIONS 
Coming to Law 3 of 1885, it has been often urged 
that Indiana, after the establishment of British Govern- 
ment in this country, have received relief with reference 
to trade licences. Nothing, however, can be farther from 
the truth. Before the war, we ware able to trade any- 
where we liked, as against tender of payment for licence 
money. The long arm of the British Government was 
then strong enough to proteot us, and up to the very 
eve of the war, in spite of the constant threats of the 
then Government to prosecute British Indians who were 
trading, no action was taken, It ia true that now, owing 
to the decision of the Supreme Court, Indian trade is 
unfettered but that ia in spite of the Government. Up 
to the vary last moment the Government declined to 
come to the rescue and a notice waa published called the 
“Bazaars Notice, ” which stated that, after a certain date, 
every Indian who did nob hold a lioenoe to trade at the 
outbreak of war outside looations, would be expected not 
only to remove to looations, but to trade there also. 
After tbanotioe was published looations were established 
in almost every town, and when every effort to get 
justioa at the hands of the Government waa exhausted, 
as a last resort it was decided to test the matter in a 
Court of Law. The whole of the Government maobinery 
was then set in motion against us, Before the war a 
similar ease was fought, and the British Government 
aided the Indians to seek an interpretation of the law, 
which we have now received from the present Supremo 
Court. After the establishment of the British Govern- 
ment, all these forces were againBt us. It is a oruel 
irony of fate, and there is no use disguising the faot that 
we have felt it most keenly, and this, I may state, as- 
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has now transpired, in spite of the fact that the then 
Attorney-General told the Government that the inter- 
pretation they sought to plaoe upon the law was bad, 
that, if it went to the Supreme Court, the matter would 
be deaidad in favour of British Indians. If, therefore, 
British Indians have not been sent to Inflations and are 
free to trade anywhere they like, and bo live where they 
like — as I say, it is because it is notwithstanding the 
intentions of the Government to the contrary. In every 
insbanoe, Law 3 of 1885 has been, so far as the Indians 
are ooneerned, most striotiy interpreted against us, and 
we have not been allowed advantage of any loopholes 
that are left in it in our favour. Bor instance, British 
Indians are not debarred from owning landed property 
in "streets, wards, or looations that may be set apart” 
by the Government. The Government have resolutely 
deolined to consider the words ‘ streets and wards,” and 
have simply clung to the world locations, and these 
looations, too, have been established miles away, Wa 
have pleaded hard, saying that the Government have the 
power to give us tb^ right to ownership of land in streets 
and wards, that they should make use of that power in 
our favour, but the plea has been in vam. Even land 
whioh is being used for religious purposes, the Govern- 
ment would not transfer ’n the names of the trustees, as 
in Johannesburg, Beidelburg, Pretoria sod Pobohefst- 
roorr, although the mosque premises are good in every 
respeot, from a sanitary standpoint. It is time, wa 
therefore submit, that some relief was granted to us, 
while new legislation is under consideration. 

CLASS LEGISLATION 

As to the new legislation to replaoe Law 3 of 1885 
tha despatoh drawn by Sir Arthur Lawley has oaused us 
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a very great deal of pain. It insists on legislation 
affecting British Indians or Asiatics, as Buch. It also 
insists on the principle of compulsory segregation both 
of which are in conflict with Lbe repeated assurances given 
to British Indians. Sir Arthur Lawley, I wish to say 
with the greatest deference, Pas allowed himself to be 
led astray by what he Raw in Natal, Natal has been heid 
up as an example of what the Transvaal would be, bus the 
responsible politicians in Natal have always adm'tted 
that Indians have bean the saving of the Colony S r 
James Hulatt stated before the Native Affairs Commis- 
sion that the Indian, even as a trader, was a desirable 
citizen, and formed a better link between the white 
wholesale merchant and the Native. Sir Arthur 
Lawley had also stated that, even if promises were made 
to British Indians, they were made in ignorance of the 
facts as they now are, and therefore it would be a greater 
duty to break them than to carry them out. With the 
greatest deference, I venture to submit that this is a 
wrong view to take of the promises. We are Dot dealing 
with promises that were made fifty ye^re ago, though we 
undoubtedly rely upon the Proclamation of 1858 as 
our Magna Cbarta " That proclamation baa been 
reaffirmed more than onee Viceroy after Vioercy has 
stated emphatically that it was a promise aoted upon. 
At the Conference of the Colonial Premiers, Mr- Cham- 
berlain laid down the same dootrine and told the 
Premiers that no legislation affecting British Indians as 
such would be countenanced by Her late Majesty's 
Government, that it would be putting an affront quite 
unnecessarily on millions of the loyal subjeota of the 
orowD, and that, therefore, the legislation that was passed 
could only be of a general character. It was for that 
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reason that the first Immigration Restriction Aot of 
Australia was vetoed. It was for the same reason that 
the first Natal Franchise Ant was vetoed, and it was for 
the same reasou that the Colony of Natal, after submit- 
ting a draft bill applicable to Asiatics as suoh. had to draft 
another measure. Tnera are matters, not of years gone 
by, but of recent years. Is cannot be said that there are 
to-day any rew faots that have come to light to change all 
this. Indeed, even immediately before the war, declara- 
tions were made by Ministers that one of the reasons was 
to proteot the rights of British Indians. Lrstiy, hut not 
least, your Excellency, too, gave expression to similar 
sentiments on the ave of the war. Tuough, therefore, the 
manner in which S'r Arthur Lrwley has approached the 
question is, in our humble opinion, very unjust and incon- 
sistent with the British trahtions, we, in order to show 
that we wish to oa-operate with the white colonists, 
have submitted that, even though no suoh law existed 
before, there may now he ao Immigration Act after the 
basis of the Capa or Natal, except that, as to the edu- 
cational test, the great Indian languages should he 
recognised and that ibe already estalished British 
Indian merchants should have facilities afforded to 
them for importing temporarily men whom they may 
require in their businesses. That will at once do away 
with the fear of what has been termed an Asiatic invasion. 
We have also submitted that with reference to trade 
licenses, which have caused so much grumbling, the 
power should be given to the Local Boards or Town 
Counoils to regulate the issue of any new lioence subject 
to the control of the Supreme Court. All the existing 
licences should be takeu out of the operation of any 
such statute, beoause they represent vested interests. 
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Ws fael that, if those two measures were passed, ami Law 
3 of 1885 were repealed, some measure and only some 
measure of justice would be done to Indians. We sub- 
mit that we ought to have perfect freedom of owning 
landed property and of living where we liks under the 
general municipal regulations as to sanitation and appear- 
ance of buildings, and during the time that the legislation 
is being formed, the Peaoe Preservation Ordinance should 
be regulated in aooordanoe with the spirit of Buoh regula- 
tion, and liberal interpretation should be placed upon 
Law 3 of 1885. It seems to me to be foreign to the 
nature of the British Constitution as I have been taught 
from my childhood, and it is difficult for my countrymen 
to understand that, under the British flag which protects 
aliens, its own subjects should be debarred from holding 
a foot of landed property so long as good use is made of 
it. Uuder the conditions, therefore, submitted by the 
Association, it ought to be possible for the Government to 
free the Statute Book of the Colony from legislation that 
necessarily insults British Indians, I do not wish to touch 
on suoh questions as footpath regulations, when we have 
to oonsider the question of bread and butter and life and 
death. What we want is . not political power ; but 
we do wish to live side by side with other British 
subjeota in peaoe and amity, and with dignity and self- 
reapeot. We, therefore, feel that the moment His Majes- 
ty's Government deoide so pass legislation differentiating 
between class and class, there would be an end to that 
freedom which we have learned to cherish as a priceless 
heritage of living under the British Crown. 
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DEPUTATION TO LOBD ELGIN 

The deputation to the Ear! of Selborne, High Com- 
missioner m South Africa, having failed m its efforts to 
obtain redress, the Indians led by Mr Gandhi organised 
an agitation m England and succeeded m enlisting the 
sympathy of many Englishmen m the cause of the South 
African Indians An influential Committee roith Lord 
Ampthill as President, Sir M M. Bhownaggree as Execu- 
tive Chairman and Mr Bitch as Secretary , was formed to 
guard over Indian interests and a deputation from among 
the leading sympathisers of the cause of British Indians 
in South Africa was organised to wait on the Earl of 
Elgin, the Colonial Secretary. The deputation which 
consisted of Lord Stanley of Alderley. Mr 3. 0. Ally, 
Mr. M. K Gandhi , Sir Lepel Gr ijfln, Mr J D Bees, 
CJ E i M.P., Sir George Birdwood, K.C.S.I , Sir Henry 
Cotton, K G S I , M P., Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji > Sir 
M. M. Bhownagqree, K G I E., Mr Amir Ah, Mr. Harold 
Cox, M P, and Mr- Thornton , C S.I , waited on Lord 
Elgin on Thursday, November, 8, 1906, at the Colonial 
office Lord Elgin began by saying that his sentiments 
would all be in favour of doing anything he could for the 
interest of British Indians Sir Lepel Griffin having in- 
troduced the Delegates m a neat little speech, Mr Gandhi , 
as one of the two delegates from South Africa, spoke as 
follows : 

Both Mr. Ally and I are very muoh obliged to your 
Lordship for giving ua the opportunity of plaomg the 
British Indian position before you* Supported though 
we are by distinguished Anglo-Indian friends and others, 
I feel that the task before Mr. Ally anl myself is very 
difficult because your Lordship, in reply to the cablegram, 
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gaofc to you through Lord Selboroe, after tbe great 
Indian Mass Meeting in Johannesburg, was pleased to 
inform tbe British Indian Association that, although you 
would be pleased to give us every opportunity of Btating 
our ease, no good purpose was likely to be served, ag 
your Lordship Lad approved of the principle of tbo 
Ordinance, in that it gave some measure of relief to the 
British Indian community, though not as muoh as HiB 
Majesty’s Government would desire. We> who are the 
men on the spot, and who are affected by the Ordinance 
in question, have ventured tc think otherwise. We have 
felt that this Ordinance does nob give us any relief what- 
soever. It is a measure which places British Indians in 
a far worse position than before, and makes the lot of 
the British Indian weli-nigb intolerable. Under the 
Ordinance, the British Indian is assumed to be a 
criminal. If a stranger, not knowing tbe circumstances 
O' the Transvaal, were to read the Ordinance, ha would 
have no hesitation in coming to the conclusion that 
an Ordinance of that nature, which carries so many 
penalties, and wounds tbe British Indian community on 
all sides, must only apply to thieves or a gaDg of robbers, 

I venture, therofore. to think that, although Sir Lspel 
Grifhn has used strong language in connection with tiia 
Ordinance, ho has not at all exaggerated, but every word 
of it is justified. At the same time I beg to state that 
the Ordinance, as amended, does not apply to British 
Indian females. The draft Ordinance undoubtedly 
applied to females also, bub owing to the very strong 
protest made by the British IodiaD Association, and by 
Mr, Ally separately, as Chairman of the Hamidia Islamic 
Society, pointing out the great violenoe that would have 
been done to female sanctity, if I may say so, tb e 
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Ordinance was amended ao as to take females out of its 
operation. But it applies to all adult males aod eveD to 
ohildren, in that the patents or guardians have to take 
out registration certificates for their ohifdien or wards, 
as the case may be. 

It is a fundamental maxim of the British iaw that 
everyone is presumed to ba ioDOoent until he is found 
guilty, but the Ordmanoe reverses the prooess, brands 
every Iadian as guilty, and leaves no room for him to 
prove his innooenoe, Thera is absolutely nothing proved 
against us, and yet every British Indian, no matter what 
his status is, is to be condemned as guilty, and not 
treated as an innocent mau. My Lord, an Ordinance of 
th'a nature it is not possible for British Indians to re- 
aonoile bhemselvss to I do not know that suoh an 
Ordinance is applicable to fraa British subjects in any 
part of His Majesty's Dominions. 

Moreover, what the Transvaal thinks to-day, the 
obhar Colonies thinks to-morrow. When Lord Milner 
Bprang his Bazaar Notioe on British Indians, the whole 
of South Afriua rang with the idea. The term ‘bazaa'" 
is a misnomer, it has been really applied to locations 
wnare trade is utterly impossible However, a preposa 1 
was seriously made, after a Bazaar Notice by the fheu 
May or of Durban, Mr Elns Brown, that Indians shoul i 
ba relegated to bazaars. There is Dot the slightest 
reason why this Ordinance also, if it ever beoomes law, 
should not ba oopied by the other parts of South Africa 
The position to-day in Natal is that even indentured 
Iudtans are nob required co oarry passes as ooutemplated 
by the Asiastio Law Amendment Ordinance , nor aie 
there any penalties attaohad to the non-carrying of 
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passes as are defined in the Ordinance under discus- 
sion. We have already shown, in our humble repre- 
sentation, that no relief has bean granted by 
this Ordinanoe, baoause the remission of the £3 fee 
referred to by Mr. Dunoan is quite, illusory, because 
all we British Indians resident in the Transvaal, who 
are obliged to pay £3 under Law 3 of 1885, and those 
who. under Lord Selborne’s promises are likely to be 
allowed to re-enter the Transvaal, haV8 paid the £3 
already. 

The authority to issue temporary permits is also 
superfluous, in that the Government have already exerois- 
ed the power, and there are to-day in the Transvaal 
several Indians in possession of temporary permits. 
Tnay are liable to be expelled from the Colony on the 
expiry of their permits. 

The relief under the Liquor-Ordinanoe is, British 
Indians feel, a wanton insult. So much was thus 
recognised by the local Government that they immediately 
assured the Indiana that it was not intended for British 
Indiaus at all, but for somebody else. We have no 
connection with anybody else and we have always 
endeavoured to show that the British Indians ought to 
be treated as British subjaots, and ought not co be 
included with the general body of Asiatios with respoQb 
to whom there may be a need for some restrictions whioh 
ought not to apply bo British Indians as British subjeots, 

There remains one more sentiment, that is, in con- 
nection wibb the land owned by the lata Aboobaker. The 
land should belong to the heirs by right, but under tba 
interpretation reluobantly put upon it by the Supreme 
-Court, that it is only individual in oharaoier, and does not 
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■fcouoh the community, the land oannofc be transmitted to 
the heirs. The Ordinance is intended to rectify the error, 
but as I had the honour to represent the heirs, I ventured 
to think that even they would not oonsent to pay for 
getting this relief at the price, in the nature of the 
Ordinance for British Indians ; and certainly the Indian 
community can never exchange, for the relief given to the 
heirs of the land of Aboobaker, an Ordinance of this 
nature, whioh requires them to pay so greab a prioa for 
what is really their own. So that under the Ordinance, 
in that respect again, there iB absolutely no relief. As 
I said before, we shall be under the Ordinance branded 
as criminals. 

My L>rd, the existing legislation is severe enough. 
I hold in my hands returns from the Court of the Magis- 
trate at Volksruat. Over 150 suooassful prosecutions of 
Indians attempting ho enter the Transvaal have taken 
plane during the years 1905 and 1906. All these prose- 
cutions, I venture to say, are by no means just. I 
venture to believe that, if these prosecutions were gone 
into, you would sea that soma of them were absolutely 
groundless. 

So far as the question of identification is oonceroed, 
the present laws are quite enough. I produce to Your 
Lordship the Registration Certificate held by me, and it 
will show how complete it is to establish idenoification. 
The present law oan hardly be called an amendment. I 
produce before Your Lordship a registration reoeipb held 
by my oolleague, Mr. Ally, from the Transvaal Govern- 
ment'. Your Lordship will see that it is merely a reoeipb 
for £3. The registration under the present OrdiDanoe 
is of a different type. When Lord Milner wished to 
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enforce Law 3 of 1885, be suggested new registration 
We protested against it, but on bis strong advioe, 
as a voluntary aot, va allowed ourselves to be newly 
registered ; aud hence the form produoed before Your 
Lordship. At tbe time the registration was undertaken, 
Lord Milner stated emphatically that it was a measure 
once for all, aud that it would form a complete title to 
residence by those who hold such registration certificates, 
Is all this now to be undone ? 

Your Lordship is doubtless aware of the Punia oaBe, 
wherein a poor Indian woman in the oorinpany of her 
husband, was torn away from her husband, and was 
ordered by the Magistrate to leave the oountry within 
sever, hours. Fortunately, relief was granted in the end, 
as tbe matter was taken up in time. A boy under 
eleven years was aiao arrested and sentenced to pay a 
fine of £ 30 or to go to gaol for throe months, and at the 
end of it to leave the oountry, In this case, again, tbe 
Supreme Court has been able to grant justice. Tbe oou- 
viction was pronounced to be wholly bad, and Sir James 
Rose-Innefi stated that tbe Administration would bring 
upon itself ridicule and contempt if suoh a policy was 
pursued. If the existing legislation is strong enough, 
and severe enough to thus proseoute British Indians, is 
it not enough to keep out oi the colony British Indians 
who may attempt fraudulently to enter it ? 

It has been stated that tbe raasoD for passing the 
Ordinance is that there is an unauthorised influx of 
British Indians into the Tiansvaal, on a wholesale soale, 
aud that there is an attempt, on the part of the Indian 
community, to introduce Indians in suoh a manner. The 
last obarge has bean, times without number, repudiated 
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by the Indian community, and the makara of tihe charge 
have been challenged to prove than- statement. Tua 
first statement has also been denied 

I ought to mention one thing also , that is, the fourth 
resolution that was passed at the British Indian Mass 
Meeting. It was passed by the meeting solemnly, 
prayerfully, and in ail humility, and the whole of thab 
great meeting decided by that resolutions!!* 1 ), if this 
Ordinance aV6r aame to be enforced and we did not get 
relief, the British Indians, rather than submit to the 
greab degradation involyed in it, would go to gaol such 
was the intensity of the feelmg aroused by the Ordinance 
We have hitherto suffered much in tha Transvaal aod in 
other parts of South Africa , but the hardship has been 
tolerable , we have not considered it necessarj to travel 
6000 miles to plaoe the position bafora the Imperial 
Government. But tha straining point has been reached 
by the Ordinance, and we felt that we should? in all 
humility, exhaust every resource, even to the extent of 
sending a deputation to wait on Your Lordship 

The least, therefore, that, in my humble opinion, 
is due to the British Indian community, is to appoint a 
Commission as suggested in the bumbb representation 
submitted to Your Lordship. It is a time-honoured 
1 >h »u8tom that, whenever an important principle is 
involved, a Commission is appointed before a step is 
taken. The question of Allen Immigration into the 
United Kingdom is a parallel oase. Charges somewhat 
similar to the oharges against the Indian community 
were made against the aliens who enter the United 
Kingdom Thera was also the question of adequacy of 
the existing legislation, and the necessity for further 
4 
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legislation, All these three points were referred to a 
Commission before any step was taken, I therefore 
venture to think that a Commission should he appointed, 
and the whole question thrashed out before any drastie 
measures are taken. 

I venture therefore to hope that Your Lordship will 
see your way to grant this small measure of relief bo the 
British Indias oommunity, 


BEFORE THE COURT IN 1907 
Mr. Gandhi's appeal to Lord Elgin and the efforts 
of the British Committee in London were successful only 
to the extent of securing from Lord Elgin a declaration 
that the ordinance would he hung up until the matter had 
received the consideration of the Transvaal Parliament 
that was shortly to come into being. A constitutional 
Government was soon after formed in the Transvaal and 
the new measure received the Royal Assent and became 
Law. The Indian Community in Transvaal, seeing that, 
their efforts were all in vain, determined to fight and risk 
the consequences of disobedience in accordance ivith the 
resolution passed at a vast mass meeting of some 3,U0(/ 

British Indians held at the Empire Theatre, Johannesburg. 

. 8 / 

On the 26th December , 1907, the Royal Assent to the 
Immigration Act was announced and simultaneously came 
the news that a number of the leaders of the two Asiatic 
communities wefre warned to appear before the Magistrate 
to show cause why , having failed to apply for registration, 
as required by the law, they should not be ordered to leave 
the Transvaal. They, were directed Vo leave the Colony 
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within a given period, and failing to do so, they were 
sentenced to simple imprisonment for two months. 
Mr. Gandhi was one of those arrested and hrouqht to trial. 

In Christmas week of 1907 Mr Gandhi received a 
telephone message from M> . H F 1) Papenfue , Acting 
Commissioner of Police for the Ti ansvaal, asking him to 
call at Marlborough House. Upon arriving there , he was 
mf Crmed that the arrests had been ordered of himself and 
25 others. 

The folloiomq account of the proceedings m Court is 
taken from the " Indian Opinion " 

Mr Gandhi gave hia word thak ad would appear be 
fore the respective magistrates at 10 A M, next day and 
the Commissioner aaoapked bhia guarantee Next morning 
when he attended at the B Criminal Court be was ask- 
ed by the Superintendent whether he held duly lBBuad 
registration certificates under law 2 of 1907, and upon 
receiving replies in the negative, he nag promptlj arrest- 
ed and charged under seotion 8 sub-section 2 of Act 2 of 
1907, m that he was in the Transvaal without a registra- 
tion certificate issued under the act The Court waB 
crowded to excess, and it seemed as if, at one time, the 
barrier would he overthrown. 

Mr. D. J Sburmau prosecuted on behalt of the 
Crown. 

Mr, Gandhi pleaded guilty. 

Sup Vernon gave evidence as to fcbe arrest 

Mr Gandhi asked no questions, but went into the 
box prepared to make a statement. He aa'd what be was 
about to atafca was not evidence but he hoped the Court 
wvould grant him indulgence to make a short explanation. 
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seeing that he was an offioer of that Court. He wished; 
tio 6a v why he had not submitted to this. 

Mr. Jordan (Magistrate) : I don't think that has any- 
thing to do with it. The law is there, and you have dis- 
obeyed u. I do uoc want auy political speeohes made. 

Mr, Gandhi ; I do not want to make any political 
speeches. 

Mr. Jordan : The question is, have you registered or 
not? If you base not registered there is an end of the 
case. If you have any explanation to offer as regards the 
order I am going to make that is another story. There 
is the law, which has been passed by the Transvaal legis- 
lature and sanctioned by the Imperial Government. All I 
have to do and all I can do is to administer that law as 
IC stands. 

Mr. Gandhi : I do not wish to give any evidence in 
extenuation and 1 know that legally I oannot give 
evidence at ail. 

Mr. Jordan : All I have to deal with is legal evi- 
dence. What you want to say, I suppose, is that you do 
not approve of the law aud you conscientiously resist it. 

Mr. Gandhi; That is perfeotly true. 

Mr. Jordan : I will take the evidence if you say you 
conscientiously object. 

Mr. Gandhi was proceeding to state when he oama 
to the Transvaal and the fact that ha was Secretary to 
the British Indian Association when Mr. Jordan said he 
did not see how that affeoted the case. 

Mr. Gandhi ; I*said that before and I simply asked 
fcho indulgence of the Court for five minutes, 

Mr. Jordan ; I don t think this is a case in which 
the Court should grant any indulgence; you have defied, 
the law 
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Mr. Gandhi : Very well, sir, then I have nothing 
more to say. 

The Magistrate then ordered Mr. Gandhi to leave 
the country in 48 hours. 

On the 11th January 1908 Mr. Gandhi appeared, before 
the Court, and he pleaded guilty to the charge of disobeying 
the order of the Court to leave the Colony within 48 hours. 

Mr. Gandhi asked leave to make a short statement 
and having obtained it, he said he thought there should 
be distinction made between his oasa and those who were 
to follow. He had just received a massage from Pretoria 
stating that his compatriots bad been tried there and had 
been sentenoed to three months’ imprisonment with hard 
labour, and they had bean fined a heavy amount in lieu 
of payment of which they would raoeive a further period 
of three months' hard labour. If these men had commit- 
ted an offence, ha bad committed a greater offence, and 
he asked the magistrate to impose upon him the heaviest 
penalty- 

Mr. Jordan ; You asked for the heaviest penalty 
which the law authorised ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes, Sir. 

Mr. Jordan : I must say I do not feel inclined to so- 
•oede to your request of passing the heaviest sentence 
which is six months’ hard labour with a fine of £'500- 
That appears to me to be totally out of proportion to the 
offanoe which you have oommitted. The offenoe praebi- 
oaliy is contempt of Court in having disobeyed the order 
of Daoember, 28> 1907. This is more or less a political 
offence, and if it had not been for the political defianoa 
set to the law, I should have thought it my duty to pass 
the lowest sentence which I am authorised by the act. 
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Under tbs oiraumstanca, I think a fair santenoa ho meet 
the oaae would ba two months' imprisonment without 
hard labour. 

Mr. Gandhi was then removed in oustody, 


ATTITUDE TOWARDS THE ASSAILANTS. 

As licences to trade or to hawk ivere refused without 
the production of the new registration certificates many 
men were sentenced to imprisonment for hawking without 
a licence . until the Johannesburg gaol ivas uncomfortably 
croiuded, Realising that there was no sign of the passive 
resistance movement breaking down and impressed by the 
determination of the Asiatic communities, as well as the 
increasing pressure of public opinion not only in England 
and India, but also in South Africa and the Transvaal 
itself, General Smuts decided to try a truce, and accord- 
ingly invited negotiations from the imprisoned Indian 
leaders. /Is a result of these negotiations , General Smuts 
suspended the operation of the Act, and agreed to accept 
voluntary re-registration promising at the same time to 
introduce repealing legislation in the next Session of 
Parliament, provided that voluntary re-registration had 
been satisfactorily effected- True to his promise, Mr. 
Gandhi took to voluntary re-registration and began advis- 
ing his countrymen to do so. 

One morning in February , 1908, when Mr, Gandhi set 
out to fulfil his pledge to the Transvaal Government that 
he would undertake voluntary registration, he was attack- 
ed by a small section of the Passive Resisters who imagin- 
ed that Mr. Gandhi was playing the coward and betraying 
his trust. Though bleeding profusely he refused to seek 
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police protection against his own countrymen and would 
not permit the Doctor to stitch up his face before complet- 
ing the form of application for voluntary registration , 
That same day, though tossing luith fever, he issued the 
following manifesto from his sick bed : — 

Those who have eammitted the aot did not know 
what they were doing. They thought that I was doing 
what was wrong. They have had their redress in the 
only manner they know. I, therefore, request that no 
Bteps be taken againBt them. 

Seeing that the assault was committed by a Mahc- 
medan or Mahomedaoe, the Hindus might probably feel 
hurt. If so, they would put themselves in the wrong 
before the world and tbeir Maker. Either 1st the blood 
spilt to-day oement the two communities indissolubly — 
suah is my heartfelt prayer. May God grant it! ... . 
The spirit of passive resistance rightly understood should 
make the people fear none and nothing but God — no 
cowardly fear, therefore, should deter the vast majority 
of sober-minded Indians from doing their duty, The 
promise of repeal of the Aot, against voluntary registra- 
tion, having been given, it is the saored duty of every 
true Indian to help the Government and the Colony to 
the uttermost. 
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Undisturbed in any way by the murderous attack on 
him Mr. Gandhi was able to secure the voluntary re- 
registration of his countrymen by the middle of May, 
1908, It was now time for Gent. Smuts to carry out his 
'promise to repeal the obnoxious act. It was clear, however, 
Gent. Smuts was determined to depart from his promise 
and to " break faith.” Immediate protests were made by 
both the British Indian and Chinese leaders to General 
Smuts, who, however, failed to satisfy them, constantly 
evading the issue. Finally he invited Mr. Gandhi to 
discuss the difficulty with him, and at the interview pro- 
duced a Draft Bill to repeal the Act. on condition that Mr. 
Gandhi, on behalf of the British Indian community, would 
consent to regard certain classes of Indians as prohibited 
emigrants, including even those who could pass the most 
severe education lest of the Immigration Act. Recognising 
at once that General Smuts 1 intention ivas to substitute for 
one piece of insulting legislation an even more humiliating 
laiu, Mr. Gandhi indignantly refused to contemplate the 
suggestion and negotiations were abruptly broken off. The 
agitation was in full swing ; the jails became crowded as 
usual ; a deputation was sent to England to explain to 
the British public how General Smuts had broken faith 
and was playing with thehberty and the conscience of the 
Indian community . The following statement issued by 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Ha.fi Habib on the 5th Nov. 1909 
in London qives an account of the abortive negotiation 
made in England by Mr. Gandhi and the British Com- 
mittee there for redressing the wrongs of the Transvaal 
Indians : — 
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The Transvaal British Indian Deputation arrived in 
London on tha 10th day of July last The enoloBed state- 
ment of the British Indian oaae in that Colony was pre- 
pared immediately after tha arrival in London of that 
Deputation, but it was not issued as delicate negotiations 
with a view to arriving at a quiet sattlement were in 
progress. We have now iearnt that these have proved 
abortive and that the position remains unohanged. It 
has, therefore, become necessary for us to inform the 
public as to how tha matter stands and what the struggle 
of the British Indians in the Transvaal means. 

The es-Colomal Secretary of the Tranavaal, during 
its administration as a Crown Colony, writing m a 
magazine in South Africa in the month of February last, 
thus correctly summed up the question : 

" The position of the Indian leaders is that they will tolerate 
no law which does not put them on an equality with Europeans 
m regard to restriction on immigration They are willing to see 

the number ot Asiatics limited by administrative aotion 

They insist on equality in the terms of the law itself 

That is still tha position. 

Mi. Smuts, the present Colonial Secretary of the 
Transvaal, offers to repeal the Registration Law around 
whioh the struggle has been raging for bbe last three years, 
and to concede to a limited number of British Indiana, 
other than former residents of the Transvaal, certificates 
of permanent residence. Were tha object aimed at by the 
British Indians the admission into the Colony of a few 
more of their brethren, this concession would be material, 
but the object they have had iu view in agitating for the 
repeal of tha Law being to secure legal or theoretical 
equality iu rear lot of immigration, their purpose is by 
the proposed maintenance of the legal disability not 
advauaed a step, We are nob aware whether the above 
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modification o( the present law proposed by Mr. Smuts 
will taka place irrespective of the oonfcinuaDoe of the 
passive resistance at present being offered by the British 
Indians of the Transvaal, bub we are in a position to 
state that tbe proposed concession will not satisfy passive 
resisters. The sbruggla of the Indian community of that 
Colony was undertaken in order to obtain the removal 
of the stigma oast upon the whole of India by this legis- 
lation, which imports a racial and colour bar into the 
Immigration Laws of a British Colony for the first time 
in the bigtoty of Colonial legislation, The principle so laid 
down that British Indians may not enter the Transvaal 
because they are British IndianB is a radical departure 
from traditional poliay, is un-British and intolerable, and 
if that principle is accepted even tacitly by British Indians 
we oonsider that they will be untrue to themselves, to 
the laud of their birth, and to the Empire to whiob they 
belong, Nor is it the passive resisters in the Transvaal 
who, iu a matter cf this kind, have alone to ha considered 
Tbe whole of India is now awakened to a sense of the 
insult that the Transvaal legislation offers to her, and we 
feel that tbe people here, at the heart of the Empire, 
cannot remain unmoved by this departure, so unprece- 
dented and so vital, from Imperial traditions. Mr. Smuts’ 
proposal brings out the issue in tba clearest manner 
possible. If we were fighting not for a principle but for 
loaves aod fishes, he would be prepared to throw them at 
us in tbe shape of residential permits for the small 
number of cultured British Indians that may be required 
for our wants, but because we insist upon the removal of 
the implied racial taint from the legislation of the 
Colony, he is not prepared to yield an inch, He would 
give us the husk without the kernel. He dealineB to 
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remove the badge of inferiority, but is ready to obanga 
the present rough looking symbol for a nicely polished 
one. British Indians, however, deoline bo be deluded 
They may yield everything, ocoupy any position, bub the 
badge must be removed first. We, therefore, trust thab 
the public will not ba misled by the specious oonoessiona 
that are being offered, into the hehef thab British 
Indiana, because they do not accept them, are unreason- 
able in their demands that they are un'-ompromising, and 
that, therefore, they do not deserve the sympathy and 
support of a oonamon sense and practical publio In the 
final repiv received by us from Lord Crewe the tollowing 
is the position that is taken up : 

His Lordship explained to you that Jlr SmutB was unatde 
to aooept the claim that Asiatics should he plaoed in a position 
of equality with Europeans in respect ol right of entry or 
otherwise 

Herein lies the crux Lugal equality in respect ot 
the right of entry, even though never a man does enter, is 
what British Indians have been fighting for, and accord- 
ing to the reporbs roe have received from bhs Transvaal, 
is what earns of them, at least, will die for The only 
possible justification for holding together the d ffersub 
communities of the Empire under the same sovere gcty is 
the fact of elementary equally, and is is oeaausa the 
Transvaal legislation outs at the very root of this prinolple 
thab British Indians na7e offered a stubborn resiatanoe 

It would he contrary to fact so argue that no relief 
can be bad in this matter because the Transvaal 18 a 
Self-Governing Colony, and beoause now South Afrioa 
has got its Union The difficulty of the situation is due 
to a mistake committed at the centre of the Empire, The 
Imperial Government are party to the crime against the 
Imperial Constitution. They sanctioned whan they need 
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not have, and when it. was their duty not to have 
sanctioned the legislation in question. They are now 
undoubtedly most anxious to settle this troublesome 
matter, Lord Crewe has endeavoured to bring about a 
satisfactory result, but be is too late. Mr. Smuts, 
perhaps, very properly has reminded his Lordship of the 
fact that the legislation in question bad received Imperial 
sanction, and that he should or oould now be called upon 
to retrace hie steps, because the British Indians in the 
Transvaal had undertaken to disregard the legislation, 
and to suffer the penalties of suoh disregard. His 
position as a politician and as an aspirant to high office 
“ in a white South Africa ” is unquestionable, but 
neither the British public nor the Indian pubiso are 
interested in his position nor are they party to this orime 
of the Imperial Government. 

We may add that, during the last four months, 
arrests and imprisonments have gone on unabated. The 
leaders of the oommunity continue to go to prison The 
Severity of the prison regulations is maintained The 
Prison diet has been altered for the worse. Prominent 
medioal man of Johannesburg have certified that the 
present dietary scale for Indian prisoners is deficient. 
The authorities, unlike their action during last year, have 
ignored the religious samples of Mahotnedan prisoners, 
and have refused to give faoilitieB for observing tba 
sacred annual fast whioh millions of Mahomedans scru- 
pulously undergo from year to year. Sixty passive 
reaisters recently came out of the Pretoria gaol emaciated 
and weak, Their massage to us is that, starved as they 
were, they are ready to be re-arrested as soon as the 
Government wish to lay their hands on them. The 
aoting Chairman of the British Indian AssooiatioD baB 
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only just been arregted and sentenced to be imprisoned 
for three months with hard labour. This is bis third 
term. He i3 a Mahomedan, A brave Parsee, a well- 
educated man, was deported to Natal. He re-entered 
and is now undergoing six months’ imprisonment with 
hard labour' He is in gaol for the fifth time. A yoUDg 
Indian, an ex- Volunteer Sergeant, has also gone to gaol 
for the third time on the saroe terms as the Parses, 
Wives of imprisoned British Ihdians and their children 
either take up baskets of fruit, hawk about and earn 
their living in order to support themselves, or are being 
supported from contributions, Mr. Smuts, when he re- 
embarked for South Africa, said that be bad arrived at 
an understanding with Lord Crewe that would satisfy 
the large body of British Indians who were heartily sick, 
of the agitation. His prophecy has beeu totally disprov- 
ed by what has happened siuee. 


THE MARRIAGE QUESTION 

The £3 tax was not the only disability of South Afri- 
can Indians. Among the various legal disabilities to 
which Indians were subjected, the most galling was the one 
concerning the introduction of the plural wives of Asiatics 
into the Transvaal. The law involved great hardship on 
the Muslims in particular. Mr. Gandhi urged on the 
Minister "not for a general recognition of polygamy" , but 
contended " that , in continuation of the practice hitherto 
followed, existing plural ivives of domiciled residents 
should be allowed to enter.” On this question the folloiu- 
mg correspondence betroeen Mr. Gandhi and Mr. E. M. 
Gorges took place in September, 1913. In reply to Mr. 
Gorges' letter, Mr, Gandhi wrote on 22nd September: — 
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Dear Mr. Gorges, — I ana much obliged bo you for 
your jabber of the l9,h inaianb regarding Che marriage 
question, I have not widened the original Boope of 
mv request. But I ahali endeavour as olearly aa 
possible to re-state the position. 

Io is submitted that authority should be taken from 
Parliament during its next session bo legalise mono- 
gamous marriages already solemnised or hereafter to 
be solemnised by Indian priests among Indians belong- 
ing to non-Christian denominations. Legislation has 
become neoessary only because the marriage olause in 
the new Aot was hastily worded without considering 
the full position. Unless the relief now sought is 
granted soon, the status of Indian women married in 
South Afriaa is that of ooooubines and their ohiidren 
not lawful hairs of their parents. Suob is, as I take 
it, the effect of the Saarle judgment oombined with the 
actiou of the Natal Master of tbe Supreme Court aud 
the Gardiner judgment, I have asked for a promise 
of amelioration during the next session because I 
submit that tha matter is one of urgeuoy. With regard 
to polygamy, I have not asked for legal recognition, 
but the admission under the powers vested iD the 
Minister of plural wives without tbs Goveroroant in any 
w.ay recognising chair legal status. The admission is 
to be restricted only to plural wives already married to 
Indians who may be found to be unquestionably 
domiciled in the Uoioo. This at onoe restricts the 
soope of the Government’s generosity and enables 
thsm to know HOW how many such wives will have to 
be admitted. I have already submitted a plan as to bow 
this can be brought about. 
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In my[humbl 0 opinioD,ithe letter of the lOth August, 
1911, referred to in your communication, bears the 
interpretation I have placed upon it. The British 
Indian Association raised the question of polygamy 
and the above-mentioned letter oontaining the aeBur&Doe 
was the reply. In suppose you know that plural wives 
have actually been admitted by the Immigration Officers 
and that polygamous Unions are even registered on the 
Transvaal registration certificates. 

As doubts have arisen as to the meaning of the term 
‘‘monogamous marriage," I beg to record that the 
meaning that the community has placed upon it is that 
a marriage is monogamous if a man is married to only 
one woman, no matter under what religion and no matter 
whether such religion under given circumstances sanc- 
tions polygamy or not. 

I observe that paragraph 2 of your letter Beetna to 
suggest that my reply to your last wire did not though it 
might have oovared the other points referred to therein. 
I purposely refrained from touobing the other points as I 
felt that no scope was left open for me to do so. Eut ii 
General Smuts is Htill prepared to consider the other 
.points, I shall be eertainly prepared to make a further 
submission, I caunot help feeling that the unfortunate 
rupture has taken plaos on points very vital to the Indian 
community but of little consequence to the Government 
or the dominant population of the UnioD. • 

Pray always oouBider me to be one the least desirous 
to obstruct the Government and most anxious to serve it 
in so far as I can do so consistently with my duty to my 
countryman. 

To this Mr, Gorges replied that the minister after 
full consideration had ashed him to say that it would 
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not be possible for him to give any assurance that legis- 
lation on the lines indicated by him would be introduced 
at the next session. Mr. Gandhi thereupon replied on 28th 
September : — 

Dear Ml- Gorges, — 1 qo nob know that I am justified 
in writing this letter to you, but, as yon have been 
personally solioifcous about the noD-revival of passive 
resistanoe, and as, in the course of my conversations 
with you, I have so often told you that I have nothing 
to withhold from the Government, I may as well in- 
form you of what is now going on. 

I wrote to you from Phoenix iu reply to your laBt 
letter, and if you have not yet replied to my com- 
munication butt intend to do so, I would suggesb your 
sanding your reply to my Johannesburg address, as I 
shall be here for some time at least, 

The campaign has started in earoesb. As you know, 
sixteen passive reaiBters, including four women, are 
already serving three months ' impriBonmenb with hard 
labour. The resisters here were awaiting my arrival 
and the aotivity here will commence almost immediately 

I cannot help saying that the points on which the 
struggle has re-started are suoh that the Government 
might graoefully grant them to the community. But 
what I would like to imprees upon the Government is 
th8 gravity of the step we are about to take. I know 
that it is fraught with daDger. I know also that, 
onoa taken, it may be difficult to oontrol the spread of 
the movement beyond the limits one may set. I know 
also what responsibility lies on my shoulders in advising 
suoh a momentous step, but I feel that it is not possible 
for me to refrain from advising a step whioh I consider 
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to be necessary, to ba of educational value and, in the 
end, to ba valuabla both to tba Indian community and 
to the State. This step oonsiats in aotively, persistently 
and continuously asking those who are liable to pay the 
£3 tax to deolina to do so and to suffer the penalties 
for non-payment, and, what is more important, in 
asking those who are now serving indenture and who 
will, therefore, ba liable to pay the £3 tax on completion 
of their indenture to strike work until the tax is with- 
drawn. I feel that, ia vie v of Lord Ampthill’s de- 
claration in the House of Lords, evidently with the 
approval of Mr. Gokhala, as to the definite promise 
made by the Government and repeated to Lord Glad- 
stone, this adviae to indentured Indians would be fully 
justified. That the tax has weighed moat heavily upon 
the man I know from persr -d experience ; that the 
men resent it bitterly I also know from personal know- 
ledge. But they have submitted to it more or less 
with quiet resignation, and I am loth to disturb their 
minds by any step that I might take or advise. Can 
I not even now, whilst in the midst of the struggle, 
appeal to General Smuts and ask him to re-considor 
his decision on the points already submitted and on 
the question of the £d tax, and, whether this leb tar is 
favourably considered or not, may I anticipate the 
assurance that it will in no wise be taken to be a thfeat ? 


(3d.) M. K. Gandhi. 
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While Mr. Gandhi was leading a deputation to 
England, another deputation led by Mr. Polak came 
to India to press the question of the repeal of the 
£3 tax. Then followed an agitation in England and 
India in 1910-1912 which compelled attention of the 
authorities. Mr. Gokhale subsequently visited South 
Africa and made special representations to the Onion 
Ministers on this particular question and a definite under- 
taking toas given to him that the tax would be repealed. 
For a time it appeared that settlement ivas possible. But 
General Smuts again evaded and the tension became more 
when in 1913 a measure was introduced into the Union 
Parliament exempting women only from its operation, Mr. 
Gandhi ivired to Mr. Gokhale asking whether the promise 
of repeal was limited to women only. Mr. Gokhale replied 
that it applied to all who were affected by the tax. Mr. 
Gandhi reminded the Union Government of the promise 
and asked for a definite undertaking to repeal it in 1911 • 
Ihe Union Government declined. It was then that Mi. 
Gandhi organised the great movement advising indentured 
Indians to suspend work till the tax was repealed. Under 
his lead the Indian labourers gathered in thousands and 
they passed mine after mine adding to their numbers. Then 
commenced the historic March into the Transvaal allowing 
themselves to be freely arrested. The Government hoping 
to demoralise the Indians issued a warrant to arrest Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Mr, Gandhi , was , on the llthNovember, 1913, charged 
on three counts , before the Resident Magistrate, Mr. J, W. 
Gross, of Dundee, with inducing indentured immigrants to 
leave the Province, The Court was crowded with Indians 
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and Europeans Sir , W. Daizell-Tnrnbull was specially 
instructed by the Attorney- General to appear for the prose- 
cution , and Sir. Advocate J. 17. Godfrey appeared for 
Mr Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi pleaded guilty to the charges. 

Mr. Turnbull read the section and left the matter in 
the hands of the Magistrate. 

Mr. Godfrey stated that he ivas under an obligation 
to the defendant not to plead in mitigation m any way 
whatsoever. The circumstances uhich had brought Mr. 
Gandhi before the Magistrate were iveU known to all 
persons, and he ivas only expressing the desire of the 
defendant when he stated that the Magistrate had a duty 
to perform, and that he ivas expected to perform that 
duty fearlessly, and should therefore not hesitate to 
impose the highest sentence upon the prisoner if he felt 
that the circumstances in the case justified it 

Mr. Gandhi obtained the permission of the Court, 
and made the following statement : — 

As a member of the profession, and being an old 
resident) of Natal, be thought tb at, in justice to himself 
and the public, he should state that the counts against 
him were of such a nature that, he took the to jponsibility 
imposed upon him, for bs believed that the demonstra- 
tion for which these people were taken out of the Colony 
was one for a worthy object, Ho felt shat be should say 
that he had nothing against the employers, and regret- 
ted that in this campaign serious losses were being caused 
to them Ha appealed to the employers also, and be 
felt that the tax was one whioh was heavily weighing 
down his countrymen, and should be removed. Ha 
also felt that he was in honour hound, in view of tha 
position of things between Mr. Smuts and Professor 
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Gukbalei to produce a striking demonstration, He was 
aware of the miseries oaused to the women and babes in 
arms, On the whole, he fait he had not gone beyond 
the principles and honour of the profession of whioh he 
was a member. He felt that ha had only done his duty 
in aavisiDg his countryman, and it was his duty to advise 
them again, that, until the tax were removed, to leave work 
aud subsist upon rations obtained by oharity. He was 
certain that without suffering it was not possible for them 
to g6t tbsir grievanca remedied. 

The Magistrate finally i n pronouncing sentence 
said : — 

It was a painful duty to pass a sentence upon the 
conduct of a gentleman like Mr. Gandhi, upon the deliberate 
contravention of the law, but he had a duty to perform , 
and Mr. Godfrey , his counsel, had asked him fearlessly to 
perform that duty. The accused having pleaded guilty , he 
( the Magistrate) accepted that plea, and passed the 
following sentences : — Count 1, £20, or three months' 
imprisonment, with hard labour : Count 2, £20, or three 
months' imprisonment, with hard labour , to take effect up- 
on the expiration of the sentence m respect to count 1 ; 
Count 3. -£,20 or three months’ imprisonment, with hard 
labour, this to take effect upon the expiration of the 
sentence imposed in count 2. 

Mr. Gandhi, in a clear and calm voice, said : — 1 1 
elect to go to gaol.” 

His counsel visited him later, and, through him, 
desired it to be stated that he was cheerful and confident, 
and sent as his message to the strikers the following 

No cessation of the strike without the repeal of 
the £3 tax. The Government, having imprisoned me, oau 
gracefully make a declaration regarding the repeal.” 
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While Mr, Gandhi and his compatriots were suffeiing 
in jail t his countrymen in India , under the guidance of 
Mr, Gokhale, continued to render all possible assistance to 
keep up the firm attitude of the South African Indians 
Money was raised in thousands for the help of the distress- 
ed in South Africa- And in December, 1913, Lord 3ar- 
dinge's famous speech in Madras opened the eyes of the 
Imperial Government ic the gravity of the situation 
created by the Union Government. Soon after a Royal 
Commission to enquire into' the condition of Indians m 
South Africa was appointed. In view of the forthcoming 
Commission's enquiry , Mr. Gandhi and his colleagues lucre 
released from prison. Soon after release Mr . ' Gandhi 
made the following statement 

We were discharged unconditionally on the 1 8 sfa 
instant, on the recommendation of the Commission. Wa 
wore not'told at tbs time of our relief why we were being 
relievad. It ia not trua that after relief we went to 
Pretoria to see the Ministers. Knowing as ws do the 
feelings of Mr. Erseleo, and Colonel Wylie towards 
Indiana, it is impossible for ns not to feel strongly that 
the Commission bag not been appointed to give us fair- 
play, but it is a packed body and intended to hoodwink 
the Government and the public both in England and in 
India. Tua Cuairnoau's integrity and impartiality ia 
undoubted, but Mr. Esselen and Colonel Wylie are wall 
known and admitted generally to be amongBt the strong- 
est and most violent opponents of Indians in South 
Afrioa- Mr. Esselen has emphatically deolored from the 
public platform on many occasions extreme anti-Asiatic 
views and is so intimately related politically to the Union 
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Ministers that he ia regarded here practically as a non- 
oflisial member of the Ministry Ooly recently he express- 
ed himself, privately, moat offensively about the Indians 
to a member of the Union Parliament, named Mr, Mey- 
ler, who has publioly protested against his appointment 
Colonel Wylie has been our bitterest opponenb in Natal 
for more than twenty years So far baok as 1896 he led 
a mob bo demonstrate against the landingof Indiana who 
had arrived at Durban in two vessels, advooafced at a 
publia meeting the sinking of tbs ships with all Indians 
on board and commending a remark made by another 
speaker that he would willingly pub down one month's 
pay for one shot at the Indians and asked how many 
were prepared to pub down similarly a month’s pay on 
those terms ; and ha has consistently been our enemy all 
these years Moreover, he is Colonel of the Defence 
Foroa whose aots are the suhjaob of inquiry and be is 
also the Lsgal Adviser of many estate owners and during 
the present agitation he has openly said that the £ 3 tax 
ought not to be repealed. 

Toe Commission is not merely juaioial but also 
political, investigating not only the faots as to ill- treat- 
man b, bub also recommending a polioy for the future, and 
it is impossible that the Chairman will ooDtrol the views 
of his colleagues m matters of policy. The appointment 
of Messrs. Esseleu and Wylie to investigate our gnevau- 
oes aad to stigmatise our protests against their appoint- 
ment as an unwarranted reflection on bbeir impartiality 
is to add insult to injury. Almost the entire South 
Afnoan Prees admits the reasonableness of our sugges- 
tions as to the additional members. Ministers of religion 
and other European friends are working to remove the 
present deadlock and secure us fair-play. We would be 
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prepared to lead evidence before 8 r William Solomon 
alone if it was a question merely of enquiring into the 
charges of flogging, acts of military and other ill-ureao- 
inent, but th'a inquiry includes au examination of griev- 
ances also. Before our release, pubho meetings had 
been held at all Indian centres throughout S^uth Africa 
protesting strongly against the personnel of ube Com- 
mission and urging the appointment of Mr. Sohremer 
and Judge Rose-Innes to counterbalance Messrs 
Rsselen and Wyl;e, Immediately on our release, as soon 
as we took the situation in, we addressed a letter to the 
Ministry asking for these additions to the Commission 
Objection has been taken to tha form in which this 
request was put forward by u=, but we are confronted 
with a terrible crisi-. and it is not easy always to weigh 
caiefully the niceties of form at such a junoture. The 
Indian position has always been to in='s*- on the com- 
munity being consulted at least informal.! regarding 
matters vitally affecting it sinoe it is voteless. 

In the constitution of the present Cooamissioo, 
Indian sentiment not only was not ooosulted but was 
contemptuously trampled on. During the reoenb dead- 
lock in connection with tha European railwaymen’s 
grievances, the men were permitted to ohoose their 
nominee by a referendum, We merely asked for infor- 
mal consultation when we were released. 

We found that the indignation of our countryman 
was at white heat owing to Beggings which bad been seen 
with their own eyas, shooting whioh they believed to be 
unjustified and other aots of ill-treatment, and this indig- 
nation was further intensified by the harrowing accounts 
of prison treatment which the passive resisters includ- 
ing ladies who were released at this time on tha expiry 
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of their sentences gave to the community. In ali our 
experience of prison treatment in this oountry never 
have we been treated before with suoh unparalleled 
oruelty. Insults by warders, frequent aasaults by Zulu 
warders, with the holding off of blauketa and other neces- 
sary artioles, food badly cooked by Zulus, ali these 
necessitated a hunger strike causing immense suffering. 
You have to know theaa tilings to understand the frame 
of mind with which the community met in the public 
meeting on Sunday, ihe.2lst December, to oonsider the 
position and resolve on future action. 

There was hut oue feeling at the meeting and that 
was that it we had any self-respect, we must not accept 
the Commission unless it was modified in some manner 
in favour of the Indians and we must also ask for the 
release of all real passive resister prisoners in which 
terms we do not include persons rightly convicted of 
actual violanoe and we all took a Bolemn oath in God's 
name thatunleHS these conditions were oomplied with, wa 
would resume our Passive Basistanoe. Now this oath 
we mean to keep whatever happens, In tbiB trouble we 
are fighting with spiritual weapons and it is not open to 
us to go back on our solemn declaration. Moreover, in 
this matter it is not as though it iB the leaders that are 
egging the community on, on the ooDtrary so determined 
is the community to keep the vow whioh it has solemnly 
taken that, if any leaders ventured to advice aoceptanoa 
of the commission without any modification on the lines 
asked for, they would beyond all doubt be killed and I 
must add, justly so. I believe we are gaining ground. 
Several influential Europeans including some ministers 
of religion, recognising the justice of our BtaDd, are 
working to help us and we have not yet given 
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UD tha hope that some way may be found outi of the 

difficulty 

Id all this crisis, I wish to say before concluding, two 
fcbiDgs have greatly sustained aDd comforted us, one is 
the splendid aouiage and staunch advocacy of our oauBa 
by His Excellency tha Viceroy and the other is the 
hearty support which India has sent us We shall do 
nothing now, til 1 Sir Benjamin Robertson arrives and 
we shall reoeive him with all honour and truet both 
because you tall us v e shall find in him a strong friend 
and also heaause he has bean appointed by the Vioeroy 
to whom we 'eel so profoundly grateful But unless the 
Commission is made in soma way more acceptable to 
us I do not see how the renewal of Passive Resistance 
oan be avoided Wa know it will entail enormous suffer- 
ing I assure you we do not desire it but neither shall 
we shrink from is if lb must be borne 


dit a meeting held unde > the auspices of the Natal 
Indian Association, Mr Gandhi sketched his futuie pro- 
gi amme He said — 

He would have preferred to speak first id ooe of the 
Indian toDguee, bu 1 ' in the presence of Messis Polak 
aud Kallenbach, bis fellow oonviots feelings of gratitude 
oompalled him to apeak first n> the toDgue they knew. 
They would notice be had changed his drdss Pom that 
be had formerly adopted for the last 20 yea^s, aud he 
had deoided on the change when he heard of the shoot- 
ing of their fallow-oountrymeD No matter whether the 
shooting was found to be justified or not, the fact was 
that they were shot, and those bullets shot him 
(Mr. Gandhi) through the heart also He felt how 
glorious it would have been if one of those bullets had 
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struck him also, because might! he not be a murderer 
himself, by having participated in that event by having 
advised Indians to strike ? His conscience cleared him 
from this guilt of murder, but he felt he should adopt 
mourning for those Indians as an humble example to his 
fellow-countrymen. He felt that he should go into 
mourning at least for a period, whioh should be co- 
extensive with the end of that struggle, and that he 
should acoept soma mourning not only inwardly, but 
outwardly as well, as a humble example to his fellow- 
countrymen, so that he could tall them that it was 
neaessary for them to show, by their oonduot and out- 
ward appearance, that they were in mourning. He was 
not prepared himself to acoept the European mourning 
dress for this purpose, and, with some modification in 
deferenoa to the feelings of bis European friends, he bad 
adopted the drees similar to that of an indentured 
Indian. He asked his fellow-oountrymen to adopt some 
sign of mourning to show to the world that they were 
mourning and further to adopt some iaward observance 
also. And perhaps he might tell them what his inward 
mourning was — to restrict himself to one meal a day. 
They had been released, he continued, not on any con- 
dition, but they koew that they were released on the re- 
commendation of a Commission appointed by the Gov- 
ernment, in order that every faoility might be given not 
only to them, but to the Indian community, to bring 
before the Commission any evidenoe that community 
might have in its possession, He thought it a right and 
proper thing that the Government had appointed a Com- 
mission, but he thought the Commision was open to the 
gravest ebjeotion from the Indian standpoint; and he 
waB there to tender his bumbls advice to them that it 
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waa impossible to aooapt the Commission in a fotm ia 
which the Indians bad no voice. They were fighting for 
ao many grievances, and the underlying spirit of the 
struggle was to obtain full recognition on the part of the 
Government of the right of consultation in anything 
wtiioh appertained to Indian interests. Unless the Gov- 
ernment was prepared bo condescend to that extent, un- 
less they were prepared to asoertain and respeot the 
Indian sentiments it was not possible for Indians, as 
loyal bub manly cituena of the Empire, to reua6r obedi- 
enae to their commissions or laws which they might 
have passed over their heads. Tbis was one of the 
serious fundamental objections The otheL ohjeoiion was 
that it was a partisan Commission , therefore the Indians 
wanted thoir own partisans on lb Tula they ought not 
get, bub they at least wanted impartial mao.who haa not 
expressed opinions hostile to their interests, but gentle- 
men who would be able to bring bo the deliberations of 
the Commission an opau, just and impartial mind 
(Applause ) Ha considered that Mr, Esslen and Mr. 
Wylie, honourable gentlemen as they wete, could nob 
possibly bring open mii-ds to bear on the mquirj, for the 
S'mpla reason that they had their own human limitations 
and could not divest themselves of tbe.r anti ^siatio 
views which they had expressed times without number 
If the Government appointed the Indians nominees and 
thus honoured their sentiments, and granted a release for 
the prisoners now in gaol, he thought, it would be possi- 
ble for them to assist the Government, and therefore the 
Empire, and bring, perhaps, this crisis to an end with- 
out further suffering But it might be that they 
might have to undergo further sufferiug. It might 
be that their sins were so great that they might 
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have to do still farther penance. " Therefora I 
hope you will hold yourselves in readiness," he pro- 
ceeded, " to respond to she call the Government may 
make b\ declining our just atid reasonable requests, and 
then to again force the pace by again undergoing still 
greater punfvmg suffering, until at last the Government 
m»v order the military to riddle us also with thair bullets, 
My friends, are you praparad for this ? (Voioas : “ Yes.’’) 
Are you prepared to share the fate of those of our 
countryman whom the oold stone is reatiog upon to-day ? 
Are you prepared to do this (Cries of 'Yea.' ) Than, if the 
Govarnment does not grant our request, thia is the propo- 
sition I wish to place before you this morning. Tost 
all of us, on tna first day of the New Year, should be 
r-ady again to suffer battle, again to suffer imprisonment 
and maroh out, (Applause,) Tnat ia the only prooass of 
purification and will ba a substantial mourning both 
inwardly and outwardly whioh will bear justification 
before our God. That is the advice we give to our free 
and indentured countryman — to Btrike, and even though 
this may mean death to them, [ am sure it will be justi- 
fied." But if they acoepted the quiet life, be went on, 
not only would the wrath of God desaeod upon them, but 
they would iDcurthe disgrace of the whole of that portion 
of the European world forming the British Empire. (Ap- 
plause ) He hoped that every mao, woman and grown- 
up ohild would hold themselves in readiness to do this. 
Ha hoped they would not oonsider self, that they would 
not consider their salaries, trades, or even familias, their 
own bodies in the struggle which was to his mind a 
struggle for human liberty, and therefore a struggle for 
the raligioa to rvbiah they might respectively belong- IS 
was essentially a religious struggle — (bear, hear) — as any 
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struggle involving assertion and freedom of their con- 
science must be a religious struggle. He therefore hoped 
they would hold themselves in readiness to rospoud to 
th9 call and nob listen to the advioe of those who 
wavered, nor listen to those who asked them to wait, or 
to those who might aak them to refrain from the battle. 
Toe struggle was one involving quite a dear issue, and an 
inoredibly simple ods. 11 Dj not listen to any one," he 
concluded, ' hut obey your own conscience and go 
forward without thinking. Now is the time for thinking, 
and having made up vour minds stick to it, even unto 
death." (Applause.) 


SHOULD INDIANS HAVE FULL CITIZEN 
EIGHTS? 

Though Mr. Gandhi declined to participate 
with the Solomon commission his demands on behalf 
of the South African Indians were never extra- 
vagant. He realised the limitations under which 
they had to labour and he defined the limits of 
their ambition. Within those limits however he 
was determined to offer resistance to interference. 
Replying to the criticms of the ‘‘Natal Mercury” he 
wrote early in January 1911 : — 

Your first leader in to-day’s issue of your paper 
invites a statement from me, which, I hope, you will 
permit me to make. 

You imagine that a more potent reason (or delaying 
the contemplated march is "to be found in the fact that 
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the mass of tha local Indian community oould not be 
relied upon to join in the resuseitation of a form of 
conflict which recoiled mo3t injuriously upon the Indiana 
themselves ” There are other inferences, also, you have 
drawn from the delay, with which 1 shall not deal at 
present I, however, assure you that you are wrongly 
informed if you aonsidar that the mass of tha looal 
Indian oommuntty is not to be relied upon to join the 
march il it has ever bo be undertaken. On the contrary 
the difficulty to-day is even to delay lb, and my 
so workers and I have bean obliged to send speoial 
messengers and to issue speoial leaflets ,n order to 
advise the people that the march must be postponed for 
the time being, I admit that speculation as to whether 
the mass of the local Indian community will or will 
not join the march is fruitless, because this will be, if it 
haB to be, put to the test at no distant date. I give my 
own view in order that the public may not be lulled 
into a sense of false belief that the movement is confined 
to a few only amoDg the community. 

The chief reason, therefore, for trespassing upon 
your courbesy is to inform the South African public 
through your columns that whilst the great National 
Congress that has just dosed its session at KaiacJn was 
fully justified in asking, and was bound to ask, for full 
citizen rights throughout the British Dominions for all 
tha King’s subjsots, irrespective of easte, colour, or 
creed, and whilst they may not and ought not to be 
bound by local considerations, we in South Afrioa have 
repeatedly made it clear that, aB sane people, we are 
bound to limit our ambition by looal circumstances, we 
are bound to raaognisa tba widespread prejudice however 
unjustified it may be and, having done so, we have 
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declared — and I venture to re-deolare through your 
columns — that my oo-workers and I shall not be a party 
to any agitation whiuh has for its object the free and 
unrestricted immigration of British Indiana into tha 
Union or tha attainment of the political franahise in the 
near future. That these rights must come in time will, 
I suppose, be admitted by all, but when they do 
oome they will not be obtained by forcing the pace, 
as passive resistance is undoubtedly calculated to do, but 
by otherwise educating public opinion, and by the Indian 
community so aoquitting itself in the discharge of all tha 
obligations that llotv from oitiaenship of the British 
Empire as to have these rights given to them as a mat- 
ter of course. Meanwhile, so far as my advice oounts 
for anything, I can only suggest that the efforts of 
the Indian community should be concentrated upon 
gaining or regaining every lost oivil right or every such 
right at present withheld from the community ; anu I 
bold that even this will upt happen unless we are ready 
to make an effective protest against our oivil destruction 
by means of passive resistance, and unless through our 
self-suffering we have demonstrated to the European 
publio that wa are a people that cherishes its honour 
and self-respect as dearly as any people on earth. 



A TRUCE WITH THE GOVERNMENT. 

The following letter from Mr. Gandhi to the 
Government places on record the agreement arrived 
at as a result of a series of interviews with the 
Minister at Pretoria. It was dated Pretoria, 
January 21, 1914 : — 

Before leaving for Pccenix, I venture to express my 
thanks oo General Smuts for the patient and kind inter- 
views that he has bean pleased to grant mo during this 
time of overwhelming pressure. My oountrymon will re- 
member with gratituda his great consideration. 

" I understand that the Minister is unable to aocapt 
(with regard to the Indian Inquiry Commission) either 
(l) my suggestion than a member representing Indian 
interests should be ao-opted when questions of polioy ara 
inquired into, or (2) my suggestion that a Beoond 
Commission, with Indian representation should be 
appointed to deal with those ' questions only, the pre- 
sent Commission in that ease beooming purely judicial, 
I submitted a third proposal also, which, in view 
of she Government’s decision, I need not stats here. 
Had any of my suggestions been viewed favourably 
by the Government, in would have been possible 
for my countrymen to assist the labours of the Com- 
mission, But with regard to leading evidenoe before this 
Commission, which has a political as wsll as a judioial 
character, they have conscientious scruples, and these 
have taken with them a solemn and religious form. I may 
state briefly that these scruples were baaed on the strong 
feeiiog that the Indian community should have been 
either consulted or represented where questions of polioy 
vaere concerned. 
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The Minister, I observe, appreciates these scru- 
ples, and regards them as honourable, but is unable to 
altar his deoision, As, however, by granting me the 
recent interviews, he has been pleased to aooept tbe 
principle of consultation, it enables me to advise my 
oountrymen uot to hamper the labours of the Commis- 
sion by any aotivs propaganda, and not to render the 
position of the Government difficult by reviving passive 
resistance, pending the result of the Commission and the 
introduction of legislation during the forthcoming 
session- 

If I am right in my interpretation of the Govern- 
ment's attitude on the principle of consultation, it would 
be further possible for us to assist Sir Benjamin Robert- 
son, whom the Viceroy, with graoioua forethought, has 
depubed to give evidence before tbe Commission. 

A word is here necessary on the question of allega- 
tions as to ill-treatment during the progress of the 
Indian atrike’in Natal. For the reasons above stated, tbe 
avenue of proving them through tbe Commission is oiosed 
to us, I am personally unwilling to challenge libel 
proceedings by publishing the authentic evidenoe in our 
possession, and would far rather refrain altogether from 
raking up old sores. I bog to assure tbe Minister that, 
as passive resisters, we endeavour to avoid, as far 
as passible, any resentment of personal wrongs. But 
in order that our silence may nob be mistaken, may I 
ask the Minister to recognise our motive and reoiprocate 
by not leading evidenoe of a negative character before tbs 
Commission on the allegations in question. 

Suspension of passive resistance, moreover, carries 
with it a prayer for the release of the passive resistance 
prisoners now undergoing imprisonment, either in the 
6 
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ordinary gaols or the mine oompoundB, whioh might 
have beau declared as sucti. 

Finally, it might not ba out of platsa here to recapi- 
tulate to > po nts on wtaion relief has been sougnt. They 

are as follows : — 

(1) Repeal of the £3 tax in auah a manner that the Indiana 
relieved will oooupy virtually the same status as the indentured 
Inmans discharged under the Natal Law, 25 of 1891 

(2) The marriage question (Thsse two are the points ag I 
have verbally submitted, which require fresh legislation ) 

{31 The Cape eutry que a tiou (This requires only admims 
trative relief subject to the clear safeguards explained to the 
Minister ) 

(1) The Orange Free 8tate question. (This requires merely i 
verbal alteration in the assurance already given ) 

(5) An assuranoe that the existing laws especially afleoting 
Indiana will De administered justly, with due regard „o vested 
rights, 

I venture to suggest that Noa, 3, 4 and 5 present 
no special d’ffiaulty , and that the needful relief may be 
now g; ven on these points assn earnest of the good 
intentions of the Government regarding the resident 
Indian population. 

II the M. Ulster as 1 crust auu hope, Vibws rpy 
submission with favour, I shall be prepared to advise my 
countrymen in accordance with the tenour oi «his 
letter 
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The passing of the Indian Relief Act in July, 
1914, in the Union Houses of Parliament brought a 
sigh of relief to the ichole Indian population both in 
South Africa and in India. The abolition of the 
£3 tax, the legislation on the marriage question and 
the removal of the racial bar were distinctly to the 
advantage of the Indians and on the lines recom- 
mended by the Commission. But there were certain 
other administrative matters which were not in- 
cluded in the Relief Bill but which were of equal 
importance to constitute a complete settlement. 
Mr. Gandhi submitted a list of reforms in the 
desired directions which General Smuts discussed in 
a Utter addressed to Mr. Gandhi under date, 30th 
June. On the same day Mr. Gandhi sent the 
following reply : — 

I beg to acknowledge rooeipfc of your letter of oven 
date herewith asking forth the substanoa of the interview 
that Ganaral Smuts was pleased, notwithstanding many 
other pressing calls udod his time, to grant me on Satur- 
day last, I feel deeply grateful for the patienoe and 
oourtesy which the Minister showed during the discussion 
ol the several points submitted by me. 

The passing of the Indians' Relief Bill and this cor- 
respondence finally closed the Passive Resistance struggle 
■which oommenoed in the September of 1906 and which 
bo the Indian oommunicy cost much physical suffering 
and paouniary loss and to the Goverment muoh anxious 
thought and consideration. 
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As the Minister is aware, soma of my countrymen 
have wished me to go further. They are dissatisfied that 
the trade licenses laws of the different Provinoas, the 
Transvaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Townships Act, the 
Trausvaal Law 3 of 1885, have not been altered so as to 
give them full rights of reaidenoe, trade and ownership of 
lanS. Some of them are dissatisfied that full intar-pro- 
vincial migration is not permitted, and some are dissatis- 
fiad that on the marriage question the Relief Bill goes no 
further than it does, They have asked me that all the 
above matters might be included in the Passive Resistance 
struggle. I have been unable to oomply with their 
wishes. Whilst, therefore, they have not been included 
in'lhe programme of Passive ReBistanoe, it will not ba 
denied that some day or other these matters will require 
further and sympathetic consideration by the Govern- 
maut. Complete satisfaction oannot be axpeoted until 
full civic rights have been conoeded to the resident Indian 
population. 

I have hold my oouutrymen that they will have to 
exercise patience and by all honourable means at their 
disposal 6duoate public opinion so as do enable the 
Government of the day to go further bhau the present 
correspondence does. I shall hope that wneu toe 
Europeans of South Africa fully appreciate the fact that 
now, as the importation of indentured labour from India 
is prohibited and as the Immigrants’ Regulation Act oi 
last year has in practice all but stopped further free 
Indian immigration aud that my countrymen do not 
aspire to any political ambition, they, the Europeans > 
will see the juatioe and indeed the necessity of my 
countrymen being granted ..the rights I have just 
referred to. 
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Meanwhile, if the generous spirit] that] the Govern- 
ment have supplied to the treatment of the problem 
during the past few months oontinues to be applied, as 
promised in your letter, in the admistrat'on of the 
exigting lawsj I am quite certain that the Indian com- 
munity throughout the Union will be able to enjoy some 
measure of peace and never be a source of trouble to the 
Government. 


FAREWELL SPEECH AT DURBAN 

On the eve of their departure from South Africa 
Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi were the recipients of 
innumerable addresses from every class of South 
African residents, Hindus, Mahomedans, Parsees 
and Europeans. Mr. Gandhi replied to each one of 
these touching addresses in suitable terms. 

On Wednesday the 18th July, 1014, Mr. and 
Mrs. Gandhi were entertained at a great gathering 
of Indian and European residents at the Town Hall, 
Durban, which was presided over by the Mayor 
( Mr . W. Holmes). Telegrams were read from the 
Bishop of Natal, Gen. Botha, Messrs. Smuts, Merri- 
man, Burton, Hoskin and others. The Mayor and 
several speakers eulogised the services of Mr. 
Gandhi. 

Referring bo the addresses whioh had been presented 
to him, be said that, while be valued them, he valued 
more the love aod sympathy which the addresses had 
expressed. He did not know that he would be able to 
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make adequate compensation. Ha did not deserve a!! the 
praise bestowed upon him. Nor did his wife claim to 
deserve all that had been said of her. Many an Indian 
woman had done greater aarviee during the struggle than 
Mrs. Gandbi. He thanked the community on behalf of 
Mr. Kallenbaoh, who was another brother to h ; m, for the 
addresses presented. Tha community had done well in 
recognising Mr, Kallenbach’s worth. Mr, Kallenbach 
would tell them that ha cams to the struggle to gain. He 
considered that, by taking up their cauee, he gained a 
great deal in the truest sense, Mr, Kallenbaoh had done 
splendid work during the strike at Newcastle and, when 
the time came, he cheerfully went to prison, again think- 
ing that be was the gainer aDd nob the loser. Proceeding, 
Mr. Gandhi referred to tha time of his arrival in 1897 
when his friend Mr. Laughton had stood by him agaiDst 
the mob, He also remembered with gratefulness the 
aotiou of Mrp. Alexander, the wife of the late Superintarj. 
dent of Police in Durban, who protected him with her 
umbrella from the missiles thrown by the excited crowd, 
Referring to Passive Resistance, he claimed that it was a 
weapon of the purest type, It was not the weapori of the 
weak, It was needecl, in his opinion, far greater courage 
to be a Passive Resister than a physios! resister. It was 
the courage of a Jesus, a Daniel, a CraDmer, a Latimer 
and a Ridley who could gooalmly to suffering ar d death, 
and the oourage of a Tolstoy who dared to defy the Czars 
of Russia, that stood out bb the greatest. Mr. Gandhi 
said be knew the Mayor bad reoeived seme telegrnms 
statiDg that the Indians’ Relief Bill wbb not satisfactory. 
It wou'd be a singular thing if ip this world they would 
be able to get anything that satisfied everybody, but in 
the condition of things in South Africa at the present 
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lime, he was certain they coni’’ not have had a better 
measure. *' I do not oiaim the credit for it,” Mr. Gandhi 
remarked “ It is rather due to the women and young 
people like Nagappan, Naraydnaeamy, and Valiiamab 
who have died for the oause and to those who quickened 
tha oonsoianoe of South Africa. Our thanks are due also 
to tha Union Government. General Botha showed tha 
greatest statemanship when he said hie Government 
would stand or fall by this measure, I followed lire 
whole of that histories debate — historic to me, historio 
to my oountrymec, and possibly historic to South 
Africa and the world.” Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi 
said that it was well known to them how the Govern- 
ment had doDe justice, and how the Opposition 
had coma to their assistance They had also 
received handsome help from both the Imperial and 
Indian Governments, backed by that generous Viceroy, 
Lord Hardings. (Cheers.) The m,>i i ai in which India, 
led by their great and distinguished toi ntrynuan, Mr. 
Gokbale, bad responded to the cry whioh tuine from the 
hearts of thousands of their country men in Sou. b Africa, 
was one of the results of the Passive Resistance move- 
ment, and left, ha hoped, no bitter traces or bitter memo- 
ries. (Applause). “ Tbia assurance,” continued Mr. 
Gandhi, “ I wish to give. I go away with no lll-wiil 
against a single European. I have reoeived many hard 
knocks in my life, but here I admit that I bave reoeived 
those most precious gifts from Europeans — love and 
sympathy.” (Cheers.) This settlement, he said, had 
been achieved after an eight years’ struggle. The Indians 
in South Africa had never aspired to any political 
ambition, and as rsgardes the social question, that 
could never arise iu connection with the Indians, 
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“ I do not hold for one moment,” Mr. Gandhi exclaim 
edj '* chat Bast and West cannot combine. I think the 
day is oomiu^ when Bast must meet West} or West 
meet Easts but I think the sooial evolution of the WeBt 
to-day lies in one channel) and that of the Indian in 
another channel. The Indians have no wish to-day to 
enoroaoh on the sooial institutions of the European in 
South Afrioa (Cheers.) Most Indians are natural 
traders- There are bound to be trade jealousies aud 
those various things that come from competition. I have 
never bean able bo find a solution of this most difficult 
problem, which will require the broad-mindedness and 
spirit of justice of the Government of South Africa to 
hold the balance between conflicting interests.” Refer- 
ring to hia stay in South Afrioa, Mr. Gandhi said that he 
should rebaiu the moat sacred memories of this land. 
He had been fortuoate in forming the happiest and 
moat lasting friendships with both Europeans and 
Indians. Ha was now returning to India — a holy laud 
sanctified by tue austerities of the ages. In conclusion, 
Mr. Gandhi hoped that the same love and sympathy 
whioh had been given to him io South Afrioa migbb be 
extended bo him, no matter in what part of the world 
he might be, Ha hoped that the settlement embodied 
in the Indians' Belief Bill would be carried out in a 
spirit of broad-mindedness and justice in the administra- 
tion of the laws lately passed in connection with the 
affairs of the Indian community, " Then,” added Mr. 
Gandhi, ,e [ think there will be no fear od the part of 
my oounfcrymen in their sooial evolution. That is one 
of the lessous of the settlement.” 



ADDRESS TO THE INDENTURED INDIANS 

The following speech is the text of Mr, Gandhi’s 
■address to Indentured Indians at Verulam on the 
12th July, 1914 

Please Understand, my indentured oouotrymen, that 
it is wrong for you to consider that relief has been 
obtained beoause I or you have gone to gaol, but be- 
oause you had the courage to give ud your life and 
sacrifice yourselves and in this instance I have also to 
tell you that many nausea lad to this result. I have to 
spenially refer to the valuable assistance rendered by the 
Son. Senator Marshall Campbell. I think that your 
thauks and my thanks are due to him for his work in the 
Senate while the Bili was passing through it. The relief 
is of this nature ;,the £ 3 lax you will not have to pay, and 
arrears will be remitted. It does not meau that you are 
free from your present indentures. You are bound to go 
through your present indentures faithfully and honeBtly, 
but when these finish you are jus t as free as any other 
free Indian under Act 25, 1891, and oan receive the same 
protection as set forth in that A i*. You are not bnuDd to 
re-indenture or return to India, Discharge certificates 
will be issued to you free of oharge. If you want to go 
to India and return therefrom you must first spend three 
years in Natal as free Indians. If you, being poor, waob 
assiataaoa to enable you to go to India, you can gat ib on 
application to the Government! ; bub in that oaBe you 
would not be allowed to return, If you want to return, 
fight shy of this asistanoe, and use your own money or 
borrow from your friends. If you re-indenture you 
come under the same law— namely, 25 of 1891. My 
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advioe to you is : Do uot re-iudenture, but by all means 
serve your present masters under the common law of the 
country. Now, in the event of any occasion arising 
(which I hope it will not do), you will know what is 
neoessary. T 

Viotoria County has nob been as free from violence 
as the Newcastle Dietriot was You retaliated. I do not 
care wnather it was under provooation or nob, but you 
retaliated, and have used sticks and stones, and you have 
burnt sugar-cane. That is not passive resistance. If I 
had been in your midst I would have repudiated you, 
and allowed rather my own head to b6 broken than 
allow a aingla stick or stone to be used. Passive resis- 
tance is a more powerful weapon than all fehs sticks, 
stones, and gunpowder in the world. If imposed upou, 
you must suffer even unto death. That is passive re- 
sistance, If, therefore, I was an indentured Indian 
working for the Hon. Mr. Marshall Campbell, Mr, 
Saunders or other employer, and if I found my treatment 
not just, I would not go to ths Protector— I would go to 
my master and ask for justice; and if he would pot 
grant it I would say that I would remain there without 
food or drink until ib was granted, I am quite sure that 
the stoniest heart will bo melted by passive resistance, 
Lst this sink deeply into yourselves, This is a sovereign 
and most effective remedy, * * * 

I abaii now say my farewell to Verulam and you 
all. The soene before me will not fade in my memory, 
be the distance ever so great. May God help you all in 
your trouble. May your own oonduot be such that God 
may find it possible to help you. 



ADDRESS TO THE TAMIL COMMUNITY 

On the 15th July, 1914, at the West-End 
Bioscope Hall, Johannesburg, Mr. Gandhi addressed 
a meeting of the Tamil Community , including many 
ladies, 

Mr. Gandhi said that he felfe, in coming to meet 
the Tamil brothers and sisters, as if he came to meet 
blood relations. That was a sentiment wbiah he had 
dherishad now for many years, and the reason was 
quite simple. Of all the different ^eotions of the Indian 
oommunity, he thought that the Tamil had borne tha 
brunt of the struggle. The largest number of deaths 
that Passive Resistance had taken had been from the 
Tamil oommunity. They had that morning gone to the 
cemetery to perform the unveiling oeremony in oonneotiou 
with tha two memorials to a dear sister and brother. 
Both of these had been Tamils, There was Narajansamy 
whose hones lay at Delagoa Bay He had been a Tamil. 
Tha deportees had bean Tamils, The last to fight and 
come out of gaol had bean Tamils Those who were 
ruined hawkers were all Tamils. The majority of the 
Passive Resisters at Tolstoy Farm had been Tamils. On 
every side, Tamils had shown themselves to he most 
typioal of the best traditions of India, and by sa^iog 
that ha was not exaggerating in the slightest degree. 
Tha faith, the abundant faith in God, in Truth, that 
the Tamils had shown, had been one of the most sustain- 
ing forces throughout those long-drawn years. The 
majority of woman to go to gaol were Tamils. Tha 
sisters who defied the authorities to arrest them and had 
gone from door to door, from barracks to barracks at 
Newcastle, to ask tha men to lay down tbefr tools and' 
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strike work — who were they ? AgaiD, Tamil Bisters. 
Who matched among the women ? Tamils, of course. 
Who lived on a pound loaf of bread and an ounoe of 
sugar ? The majority were Tamils : though there he 
must give their due also to those ofc their oountrymen 
who were called Calcutta men. In that last struggle 
they also had responded nobly, hut he was not able to 
say quite so nobly as the Tamila ; but they had oertainly 
OOQ 30 out almost as well as the Tamils had, but the 
Tamils had sustained the struggle for the last eight years 
and had shown of what stuff they were made from the 
very beginning. Here in Johannesburg they were a 
handful, and yet, even numerically, they would Bhow, he 
thought, the largest number who bad gone to gaol again 
and again; also if they wanted imprisonment wholesale, 
it oarae from the Tamil#. So that he felt, when he oame 
to a Tamil meeting, that be came to blood-relations. The 
Tamils bad shown so muoh pluck, so much faith, bo much 
devotion to duty and suoh noble simplicity, and yet bad 
beeu so self-effacing, He did not even speak their 
language, muoh as he should like to be able to do so, and 
yet they had simply fought on. It had been a glorious, 
a rich experience, whiah he would treasure to the end of 
his life. How should be explain the settlement to them ? 
They did not even want it. But if he must be oould only 
tel! them that all that they and theirs bad fought for had 
been obtained and obtained largely through the force of 
oharaoter that they had shown ; and yet they did Dot 
want, they had not wanted to reap the reward, exoept 
the reward that their own oonsoienoes would offer them. 
Th ey had fought for the Ca^ie entry right for Colonial 
borne, That they had got, They had fought for 
the just administration of the laws, That they had 
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got. They had fought for the removal of the raoial 
taint in the law with reference to the Free State. That 
they had got. The £3 Tax was now a matter of the 
past. Ana, with refereaoe to the marriage question, 
all those dear sisters who had gone to g&ol now 
oould be sailed the wives of their husbands, whilst but 
yesterday they might hava been called so out of oour- 
basy by a friend, hut were not so in the eye of the law. 
That was one of the things they had fought for and had 
got. Truth was what they had been fighting for, and 
Truth had conquered — not he or they. They might fight 
to-morrow for an unrighteous thing, and as sure as (ate 
they would be beaten and weli-beaten. Truth was un- 
conquerable, and whenever the oalf to duty came he 
hoped they would respond. Thera was one thing more, 
They had sometimes, as every other section of the com- 
munity had, jealousies amongst themselves. Tney had 
petty jealousies not in ooneotion with tbe struggle, hub in 
matters which had nothing to do with the struggle, All 
those petty jealouaies and differences, he hoped, would go,, 
and they would rise higher still in the estimation of 
themsalvQ'J and of those who at all grew to know them 
and the depth of character which they had, They had 
also) as ali sections of tbo Indian community had, not 
only those jealousies but sometimes many piokeringa 
also, and petty quarrels. He felt these also should he - 
removed especially from their midst, beoause they had 
shown themselves so fib to give themselves to the Mother- 
land. And here, of course, it was a Tamil who had given 
hia four sons to be traiued as servants of India. He 
hoped Mr. and Mrs. Nnidoo knew exaotly what they had 
done. They had surrendered all right to those children 
or life, and they oould nob possibly do anything to ad- 
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vaoea their material well-being, bull had always ba lemaia 
servants of India. It was no joke, and yeb Mr. and Mrs, 
N&idoo had eersamly dona that. He oould not appeal to 
them boo Sjrongly that they of all saotious should rid 
themselves of all those biokarings, petty jealousies and 
quarrels amongst themselves. He would also ask them 
whenever they chose a President or a Chairman to obey 
him, to follow him, and not always listen to the views of 
this or that man, If they did that thair usefulness would 
be curtailed. And than too they should not worry if 
others and nob they might reap the reward. Tneir re- 
ward would be ail the greater if it was nob of this earth ; 
they ware not fighting for material reward, and a true 
Passive Rasiater never thought of material reward. They 
Bhould not worry about material prosperity, hut always 
have higher things before them. Then indeed they would 
be like the eleven working in the oommuniby whiob could 
raise the oommuniby as one bo look up to. The privilege 
was certainly theirs and time also was at their disposal, 
and if they make good use of that time it would be a 
splendid thing for the whole of South Afrioa, and would 

aertainly b3 a splendid thing (or them ; and if be heard 

in India that all those little things to. which he bad 
drawn attention had also been got rid of by the Indian 
oommuniby he would indeed be rejoiced. Ooe thing more. 
He had known something of Madras, and how sharp 
caste distinctions were there. He felt they would have 
oorae bo South Afrioa in vain if they ware to oarry those 
oaste prejudices with them, The oasbe system had its 
uses, but that was an abuse. If they carried oaste distinc- 
tions, to that fatuous extant and drew those distinctions, 
and oalied one another high and low and so on, those 
things would be their ruin, They should remember that 
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"they ware not high oaste or low oaste, but all Indians, 
*11 Tamils, He said Tamils, bat that was also applicable 
to the whole Indian community, but most to them 
because most was certainly expeoted of them, 


FAREWELL SPEECH AT JOHANNESBURG 

At Johannesburg Mr. Gandhi toas the recipient 
of numerous addresses , from Hindus, Parsees, 
Mahomedans , Europeans and other important 
communities. Indeed every class of people, and 
every important association presented a separate 
address. Mr, Gandhi made a touching reply to them:. 

Johannesburg was not a new place to him. He saw 
many friendly faces there, many who had worked with 
him in many struggles in Johannesburg, He bad gone 
through much in life. A great deal of depression and 
sorrow bad bean his lot, but he had also learnt during alj 
those years to love Johannesburg even though it was a Min- 
ing Gamp. It was in Johannesburg that he had found hie 
moat preoious friends, It was in Johannesburg chat the 
foundation (or the great struggle of Passive Essiatanoe 
was laid in the September of 1906. It was in Johannes- v 
burg that ha had found a friend, a guide, and a biographer 
in the late Mr, Doka. It waB in Johannesburg that h a 
had found in Mrs, Doke a loviDg sister, who had nursed 
him back to life when he had been assaulted by a country- 
man who had misunderstood his mission and who mis- 
understood what he had done. It was in Johannesburg 
that he had found a Kallenbach, a Polak, a Mils Sohles^ 
and many another who had always helped him and had 
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always ohaered him and his countrymen. Johannesburg 
therefore, had the holiest associations of all tha holy 
assoeiations chat Mrs, Gandhi and ha would oarry back 
to India, and, as he had already said on many another 
platform, South Afrioa, next to India, would be the 
holiest land go him and to Mrs. Gandhi and to his 
ohildran, for, in suite of all the bitternesses, it had given 
them those life-long companions. It was in Johannesburg 
again that tha European Committee had bean formed, 
whan Indians ware going through the darkest stage in 
their history, presided over them, as it still was. by 
Mr. Hosken. It was last, but not least, Johannesburg 
thab had given Valliamma, that young girl, whose piotuee 
rose before him even as ha spoke, who had died in the 
oause of truth. Simple-minded in faith — 3he had not the 
knowledge that ha had, she did not kaow what Passive 
Resistance was, she did nob kaow what it was the oom. 
munity would gain, but she wa3 simply taken up with un- 
bounded enthusiasm for her people — went bo gaol, came 
out of it a wreck, and within a few days died. It was 
Johannesburg again thab produced a NagappaD and 
Narayansamy, two lovely youths hardly out of their 
teens, who also died. But both Mrs. Gandhi and lie stood 
living before them. Ha and Mrs. Gandhi had worked in 
* the lime-light; those others bad worked behind the scenes 
not knowing where they were going, exoept this that what 
they were doing was right and proper and, if any praise 
was due anywhere at all, it was duo to those three who 
died. They had had the name of Harbatsingh givan to 
them. Ha (the speaker) had had the privilege of serving 
imprisonment with him, HarbatsiDgh was 75 years old 
Ha was an ex-indentured Indian,and when he (the speaker) 
asked him why ha had come there, that he had gone 
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there to seek bis grate, the brave man replied, " What 
does it matter ? I koow what you are fighting for, You 
have cot to pay the £3 tax, but my fellow ex-indentured, 
Indians have to pay that tax, and what more glorious 
death oould I meet ?” Ha had met that death in the gaol 
at Durban, No wonder if Passive Resistance had fired 
and quiokened the ooDsoienoe of South Africa ! 

But, prooeeded Mr. Gandhi, he oonourred with 
Mr. Duncan in an article he wrote some years ago, when 
he truly analysed the struggle, and said that behind that 
struggle for oonorata rights lay the great spirit which 
asked for an abstract principle, and the fight which was 
undertaken in 3 906, although it was a fi^hb against a 
particular law, waa-a fight undertaken in order to combat 
the spirit that was seen about to overshadow the whole 
of South Afrioa, and to undermine the glorious British 
Constitution, of which the Chairman had spoken so 
loftily that evening, and aboub which he (the speaker) 
shared his views. It was his knowledge, right or wrong, 
of the British Constitution whiob bound him to the 
Empire. Tear that Constitution to shreds and his loyalty 
also would be torn to shreds. Keap that Constitution in- 
tact, and they held him bound a slave to that Constitu- 
tion, He had felt that the choioe lay for himaeif and his 
fellow-countrymen between two courses, when this 
spirit was brooding over South Afrioa, either to sunder 
themselves from the British Constitution, or to fight in 
order that the ideals of that Constitution might be pre- 
served — but only the ideals. Lord Ampthil! had said, in 
a prefaoa to Mr. Djke's book, that the theory of the 
British Constitution must be preserved at any oost if the 
British Empire was to be saved from the mistakes that 
all the previous Empires hai made, Praotioe might 
■1 
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bend to the temporary aberration through which local 
oiroumstanoes might oompel them bo pass, it might bend 
before unreasoning or unreasonable prejudice, but theory 
once reoognised could never be departed from, and this 
principle muse be maintained at any coat. And it was 
that spirit which had been acknowledged now by the 
Union Government, and acknowledged bow nobiy and 
loftily. The words that General Smuts so often em- 
phasised still rang in his ears. Ha had said, *' Gandhi, 
this time we want no misunderstanding, we want no 
mental or other reservations, let all the oards be on ths 
table, and I want you to tell me wherever you think that 
a particular passage or word does not read in accordance 
with your own reading,” and it was -so. That was the 
spirit in which he approached the negotiations. When 
he remembered General Smuts of a few years ago, when 
be told Lord Crewe that South Africa would not depart 
from its poiicy of racial distinction, that it was bound to 
retain that distinction, and that, therefore, the Bting that 
lay in this Immigration Law would not be removed, 
many a friend, including Lord Ampthilf, asked whether 
they could not for the time being suspend their aotivity. 
He had said ' No.” If they did that it would undermine 
his loyalty, and even though he migbt be the only person 
he would still fight on. Lord Ampthili bad congratulat- 
ed him, and that great nobleman bad never deserted the 
cause even when it was at its lowest ebb, and they saw 
the r6suit that day. They bad not by any means to con- 
gratulate themselves on a viotory gained, There was no 
question of a viotory gained, but the question of the 
establishment of the principle that, so far as the Union 
of South Afrioa at least was oonoerned, its legislation 
would never contain the racial taint, would never contain 
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kha oolour disability. Tha praotice would oBrtainly 
be different. Thera was tha Immigration Law. Id ra- 
oognised no racial distinctions, hut ia praotice they had 
arranged, thay had given a promise, that there should be 
no undue influx from India as to immigration, That 
was a concession to present prejudice. Whether it 
was right or wrong was net for him to discuss then. 
But it was the establishment of the prinoiple whioh 
had made the struggle ao important in the British 
Empire, and tha establishment of that prinoiple which 
had made those sufferings perieotly justifiable and per- 
fectly honouranlei and he thought that, when they 
considered the struggle from that standpoint, it was a 
perfectly dignifiad thing for any gathering to con- 
gratulate itself upon such a vindication of the principles 
of the British Constitution. One word of caution he 
wished to utter regarding the settlement. The settle- 
ment was houourabla to both parties. Ha did not think 
there was any room left for misunderstanding, but whilst 
it was final in tha sense that it closed the great struggle, 
it was not final in the sense that it gave to Indians all 
that they were eutitled to, Thera was a till tha Gold Liw 
which had many a sting in it, There wag still the 
Licensing Liws throughout the Union, which also con- 
tained many a stiDg. There was still a matter which the 
Colonial-born Indians especially could not understand or 
appreciate, namely, the water-tight oompartments in 
which they had to live ; whilst chare was absolutely free 
inter-communication and inter- migration between the 
Provinces for Europeans, Indians had to be cooped up in 
their respective Provinoes. Then there was undue 
-restraint on their trading aotivity. There was the 
prohibition as to holding landed property in tha 
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Transvaal, whioh was degrading, and all these things 
book Indians into all kinds of undesirable channels, 
These restrictions would have to be removed. But for 
that, ha thought, sufficient patienae, would have bo be 
exercised. Time was now at their disposal, and how 
wonderfully the tone had been ohanged ! And here ho 
had been bold in Capetown, and he believed it implicitly, 
the spirit of Mr. Andrews had parvaded all those states- 
men aud leading men whom ha saw, He came and went 
away alter a brief period, but ha oertainly fired those 
whom he saw with a sense of their duty to the Empire 
of which they ware members. But, in any ease, to 
whatever oiroumstanoas that healthy tone was due, it had 
not esoaped him. He had seen it amongst European 
friends whom he mat at Capetown ; he had seen it more 
fully in Durban, and this time it had been his privilege 
to meat many Europeans who were perfect strangers 
even on board the train, who bad oome smilingly 
forward to congratulate him on what they had oallad a 
great viotory. Everywhere he had noticed that healthy 
tone. He asked European friends to continue that 
activity, either through the European Committee or 
through other ohannels, and bo give his fellow-oountry- 
men their help and extend that fellow-feeling to them- 
also, so that they might be able to work out their own 
salvation. 

To his countrymen he would say that they should 
wait and nurse the settlement, wbioh be considered waa 
all that they oould possibly and reasonably have expeob- 
ed, and that they would now live to see, with tire co- 
operation of their European friends, that what was 
promised was fulfilled, that the administration of the 
existing laws was just, and that vested rights were 
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Tespeoted in the administration ; that after they had 
nursed these things, if they cultivated European public 
opinion, making it possible for the Government of the 
day to grant a restoration of the other r ; gbts of which 
bhey had been deprived, be did not think that there need 
be any fear about the future He thought that, with 
mutual co-operation, with mutual good-wil), with due 
response on the part of Bibber party, the Indian 
community need ever ha a source of weakness to that 
Government or to any Government. On the contrary 
he had full faith in his countrymen that, if they were 
well-treated, they would always rise to the oooaaion and 
help the Government of the day, If they had insisted on 
their rights on many an oooaaion, he hoped that the Euro- 
pean friends who were there would remember that they 
had also discharged the responsibilities whioh had iaced 
them. 

And now it was time for him to close his remarks 
■and say a few words of farewell only. He did not koow 
how ha could express those words. The best years of 
his life had been passed in South Africa. India, as his 
distinguished countryman, Mr. Gokhale, had reminded 
him. had beaome a strange land to him. South Afrioa, 
he knew, but not India. He did not know what impelled 
him to go to India, but he did koow that the parting 
from them all, the parting from the European friends 
who had helped mm through thiok and tbiD, was a heavy 
blow, and one he w*b least able to bear, yet he knew ha 
had to part from them, He could only say farowell and 
ask them to give him their blessing, to pray for them 
that their heads might not be turned by the praise they 
had reaeived, that they might still know bow to do their 
duty bo the best of their ability, that bhey might still 
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learn that first, seoond, and last should be the approba- 
tion of their own conscience, and that then whatever 
might be due to them would follow in its own time. — 
Fiom 1 ' The Souvenir of the Passive Resistance Movement 
iu South Africa." 


FAREWELL TO SOUTH AFRICA 

Just before leaving South Africa, Mr. Gandhi 
handed to Reuter’s Agent at Capetown the following 
letter addressed to the Indian and European public 
of South Africa : — 

I would like on the eve of my departure for India 
bo say a few words to my oounfcrymen in South Africa, 
and also to the European community. The kindness 
with whiab both European and Indian friends have 
overwhelmed ma sends me to India a debtor to them. It 
is a debt I ahail andaavour to repay by rendering in India 
what aervioes I am oapabla of rendering there , and if in 
speaking about the South African Indian qnestion I am 
obliged to refer to the injustices which my countrymen 
have received and may hereafter receive, I promise that 
I ahail never wilfully exaggerate, and ahail state the truth 
and nothing but the truth, 

A word about the settlement, and what it means. Iu 
my humble opinion ibia the Magua Charta of our liberty 
in this land. I give it the bistorio name, not beoause it 
gives us rights wbiob we have never enjoyed and which 
are in themselves new or striking, but because it has 
come to us after eight years' strenuous suffering, that has 
involved the loss of material possessions aud of preoious 
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lives, I oall it our Magna Cbarta because it marks a 
change in the policy of the Government towards as and 
establishes our right not only to be oonauibed in matters 
affecting us, bub to have our reasonable wishes respected. 
It moreover confirms the theory of the British Constitu- 
tion that there should be no legal radial inequality be- 
tween different subjects of the Crown, no matter how 
much praotioa may vary aoaording to iooal circumstance. 
Above all the settlement may well be called our Magna 
Cbarta, because it has vindicated Passive Resistance as 
a lawful clean weapon, and has given in Passive Resist- 
ance a new strength to the community ; and I consider it 
an infinitely superior force to that of the vote, which 
history shows has often been turned against the voters 
themselves. 

The settlement finally disposes of all the points that 
were the subject-matter of Passive Besistanoe, and in do- 
irfg so it breathes the spirit of justioe and fair play. If 
the same spirit guides the administration of the existing 
laws my countrymen will have comparative peaoe, and 
South Africa will hear little of Indian problem in an 
aoute form. 

Some of my countrymen have protested against it. 
The number of these protestants is numerically very 
small and in influence not of great importance, They 
do Dot object to what has been granted, bub they object 
thab it is nob enough. It is impossible, therefore, to 
withhold sympathy from them, I have bad bd oppor- 
tunity ot speaking to them, and I have endeavoured to 
show to them that if we had asked for anybhing more It 
would have been a breach of submission made on behalf 
of the British Indians in a letter addressed to the Govern, 
menb by Mr. Caohalia during the latter part of last year 
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and ws should hava laid ourselves open to the charge of 
making new demauds. 

But I have alao assured them that the present set- 
tlement does not prealuda them from agitation (as has 
been made clear in my letter go the Secretary of the 
Interior of the 16th ultimo) for the removal of other 
disabilities which the community will still suffer from 
under the Gold Law, tbs Townships Aot, the Law 3 of 
1885 of the Transvaal and the Trade Licences Laws of 
Natal aod the Capa, Tua promise made by General Smuts 
to administer the existing law justly and with due regard 
to vested rights gives tha aommunity braathing time, but 
these laws are in themselves defeotive, and can be, as 
they hava been, turned into engines of oppression and 
instruments by iudireot msana to drive the resident 
Indian population from South Africa- The concession to 
popular prejudice in that we have reconciled ourselves to 
tbs almost total prohibition by administrative methods 
of a fresh inflax of Iadian immigrants, and to the depriva- 
tion of all political power, isi in my opinion, the utmost 
that could be reasonably expected from us. These two 
things being asaured, I venture to submit that we are 
entitled to fuil rights of trade, inter- provincial migration, 
and ownership of landed property being restored in the 
not distant future. I leave South Afrioa in the hope that 
the healthy tone that pervades the European community 
in South Afrioa to-day will oootinua, and that it will 
enable Europeans to recognise the inherent justice of our 
submission. To my countryman I have at various meet- 
ings that I have addressed during the paBt fortnight 
attended iu several oases by thousands, said, "Nurse the 
settlement ; see to it that tue promises made are beibg 
oarried out. Attend to development and progress from 
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•within. Zealously remove afi causes whioh we may 
faava given for the rise and growth of anti-Indian preju- 
dice or agitation, and patiently cultivate and inform 
European opinion so as to enable the Government of the 
day and legislature to restore to ns our rights,” Tt is by 
mutual oo-operation and goodwill that the solution of the 
balanae of the pressing disabilities whieh were not made 
points for Passive Resistance may be obtained in the 
natural aourse, and without trouble or agitation in an 
acute form. 

The presence of a large indentured and ex-indentur- 
ed Indian population in Natal is a grave problem. 
Compulsory repatriation is a physical and political 
impossibility, voluntary repatriation by way of granting 
free passages and similar inducements will not — as my 
experience teaches me — be availed of to any appreciable 
extent. The only real aud effective remedy for the great 
State to adopt is to faoe responsibility fairly and 
square!) , to do away with the remnant of the system of 
indenture, and to level up this part of the population and 
make use of it for the general welfare of the Union, 
Men aod women who can effeotively strike in large 
bodies, who can for a oommon purpose suffer untold 
hardships, who eau, undisoiplinad though they are, be 
martyrs for days without police supervision and yet 
avoid doing any damage to property or person, and who 
can in times of need serve their K'ng faithfully and 
capably, as the ambulance corps raised at the time of the 
late war (and whioh bad among other classes of Indians 
nearly 1,500 indentured Indians) bore witness, are 
surely people who will, if given ordinary opportunities in 
life, form an honourable part of any nation. 
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If any ofass of persona have special olairn bo be 
considered, it ia these indentured Indian s and their 
ohi!dren,to whom South Afriaa has beoome either a land 
of adoption or of birth. They did not enter the Union 
as ordinary free immigrants, but they oame upon invita- 
tion, and indeed even after much coaxing, by agents of 
South African employers of this class of labour. In this 
letter I have endeavoured as accurately and as fairly as 
is in my power to set forth the Indian situation) and the 
extraordinary courtesy, kindoess and sympathy that 
have been shown to me during the past month by so 
many European friends. The frankness and generosity 
with which General Smuts, in the interview, that he was 
pleased to grant me, approached the questions at issue, 
and the importance that so many distinguished members 
of hath Houses of Parliament abtaohed to the Imperial 
aspect of the problem, give me ample reason for believ- 
ing that my oountrymen who have made South Afrioa 
their homes will raagive a fairly full measure of justioe 
and will be enabled to remain in the Union with self- 
respaoh and dignity. 

Finally, in bidding good-bye to Soubh Afriaa, I 
would like to apologise to so many friends on whom I 
have not been able, through extreme - pressure of work, 
to call personally. I one? more state that though I have 
received many a hard knook in my long stay in this 
oountry, it has been my good fortune to receive muoh 
persona! kindness and consideration from hundreds of 
European friends, well-wishers and sympathisers. I 
have formed the oloseat friendships, whiob will 1 as b 
for ever, for this reason and for many similar reasons, 
whioh I would love to reduoe to writing but for fear of 
trespassing unduly open the oourtesy of the press. This 
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subcontinent bug become to me a eaored and dear 
land, nest only to my motherland. I leave the shores of 
South Alriua with a heavy heart, aud the distance that 
will now separate me from South Africa will but draw 
me ologer to it, aod its welfare will alwayB be a matter 
of great conoern, and the love bestowed upon me by my 
oountrymen and the generous forbearance and kindness 
extended to me by the Europeans wiil ever remain a 
most ohsrished treasure in my memory. 


BEOEPTION IN ENGLAND 

Mr, and Mrs, Gandhi left South Africa for London 
in July, 1914. On their arrival in England they were 
welcomed at a great gathering of British and Indian 
friends and admirers at the Hotel Cecil, on August 8, 
Letters of apology were received from the Prime Minister, 
the Marquis of Crewe, Earl Roberts, Lords Gladstone, 
Curzon , Laming ton, Ampthill, Harris, the Hon. Mr. 
Gokhale, Mr, Harcourt, Mr. Kcir Hardie and Mr. Ramsay 
Macdonald The Reception was arranged by the Hon. 
Mr. Bhupendranath Basu, the Rt. Hon. Mr. Ameer Ali 
and others who spoke on the occasion. 

Mr. Gandbi, io returning thanks, referred to the 
great orisis which at the moment overshadowed the 
world. He hoped his young friends would " think 
Imperially ” in Che best sense of the word, and do tbeir 
duty, With regard to affairs in South Afrioa, ^Mr. 
Gandhi paid a noble tribute to the devotion of his 
followers. It was to the rank and file that tbeir viotory 
w&Bdue, Those who had suffered and died in the strug-- 
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g'a wars the real heroes. * T Mr- Gandhi regarded the 
settlement as the Magna Charts of the South Africa 
Brnish Indians, not because of the substanoe but be- 
cause of the spirit which brought it about. There had 
been a change in the attitude of the people of South 
Africa and the settlement had been sealed by the suffer- 
ings of the Indian community, lb had proved that if 
Iodians were in earnest they were irresistible. Thera 
had been no compromise in principles. Some grievances 
remained unredressed but these were capable of adjust- 
ment by pressure from Downing Street, Simla, and from 
South Africa itself. The future rested with themselves 
If they proved worthy of better conditions, they would 
get them. 


LETTER TO LORD CREWE 

The following letter dated the IMh August, 101-1, 
signed by Mr. and Mrs, Gandhi, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu, 
Major N. P. Sinha, Dr. Jivraj N. Mehta and some fifty 
other Indians, Was sent to the Under- Secretary of State 
for India ; — 

It was thought desirable by many of us that during 
the crisis that has overtaken the Empire and whilst 
many Englishmen, leaving their ordinary vocations in 
hfe, are responding to the Imperial oall, those Indians 
who are residing in the United Kiogdom and who oan at 
all do so should place themselves unconditionally at the 
disposal of the Authorities, 

With a view of ascertaining the feeling of the 
resident Indian population, the undersigned sent out a 
■circular letter to as many Indians in the United King- 
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dom aa oould ba approached during the thirfcy-aigbfc 
hours that the organisers gave themselves. The res- 
ponse has been generous and prompt, in the opinion 
of the under-signed representatives of His Majesty’s 
subjeots from the Indian Empire at present residing in 
the different pares of the United Kingdom. 

On behalf of ourselves and those whose names 
appear on the list appended hereto, we beg to offer our 
servioes to the authorities. We venture to trust that 
the Right Hou’ble the Maiquess of Crewe will approve 
of our offer and saoure its aooeptanoe by the proper 
authority, We would raspeotfuliy emphasise the faot 
thah tha one dominant idea guiding us is that of render- 
ing such humble assistance as we may be considered 
oflpabia of performing ! aa an earnest of our deBire to share 
the responsibilities of membership of this great Empire 
if we would share its privileges, 

FAREWELL TO ENGLAND 

When England joined the war Mr, Gandhi organised 
the Indian Field Ambulance Corps with the help of lead- 
ing Indians in England, notably H. H. the Aga Khan. 
Soon after Mr. Gandhi fell ill and ha was nursed bade to 
health by Ihe'Jcindness of Mr. and Mrs. Roberts. Mi, and 
Mrs, .Gandhi were again entertained at a Faicwell Re- 
ception at the Westminster Palace Hotel, prior to their 
departure for India, Among those who took part in the 
function were Sir Henry Cotton, Mr. Charles Roberts, 
Sir K. G. Gupta .4 letter of apology was read from Sir 
William Wedderburn. Mr, Gandhi said in the course of 
his reply 

His wife and himself ware returning to the mother- 
land with their work unaccomplished and with broken 
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health, bub he wished nevertheless* to uss the language of 
hope. * * He had himself pleaded bard with Mr. Roberts 
that some plaoe should be found for him ; but his health 
had not permitted and the dootora had been obdurate. 
He bad not resigned from the oorps, If in hie own 
motherland ha should be restored to Btrengtb, and hosti- 
lities were still continuing, ha intended to come back, 
directly the summons reaohed him. (Cheers). Aa for 
his work in South Africa, they had been purely a matter 
of duty and carried no merit with them and hie only as- 
piration on his return to his motherland was bo do hia 
duty as be found it day by day. Ha had been practically 
an exile for 25 years and hia friend and master, Mr. 
Gokbale, had warned him nob bo speak of Indian questions 
as India was a foreign land to him. (Laughter.) But the 
India of his imagination was an India unrivalled in the 
worldi an India where the most spiritual treasures were 
to ba found: and it was his dream and hupe that the con- 
nection between India and England might be a souroa 
of spiritual comfort and uplifting to the whole wcrld- 


RECEPTION m BOMBAY 

Mi . and Mis. Gandhi arrived at Bombay on the 9th 
January, 1915, They were entertained on arrival at a 
great public reception over which Sir Pherozeshah Mehta 
presided, Replying to the toast Mr. Gandhi said in the 
course of his speech : — 

In what he had done, he bad done nothing beyond 
his duty and it remained to be seen bow far be had suc- 
ceeded in doing his duty. That was nob a mere lip 
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expression but be asked them to believe sincerely that 
these were his feelings. 

Tney had also honoured Mrs, Gandhi as the wife of 
the great Gandhi. He had no knowledge of the great 
Gandhi but he oould say that Bhe oould teil them more 
about bhe sufferings of women who rushed with babies to 
the jail and who had now joined the majority, than he 
oould. 

In couoluaion, Mr. Gandhi appealed to them to aooept 
the services of himself and his wife, for he said they had 
oome to render suoh ssrvioe as God would enable them to 
do so. They bad not coma to receive big entertainments 
like that because they did cob think they were worthy of 
euot presents, He felt they would only spoil them if ever 
by suoh action a thought crossed their mmas that they 
had done something to deserve auoh a big tamasha made 
in tbeir honour, He, however, thanked them on behalf 
of his wife and himself most sinoerely for the great honour 
done to them that afternoon and he hoped to receive the 
whole country in their endeavour to serve the Motherland, 
Hitharbo, he said, they had known nothing of his failures. 
All the news that they had received related to his successes. 
Here they would now see them in the naked light, and 
would sea their faults, and anticipating suoh faults and 
failures, he asked them to overlook them, and with that 
appeal, he said, they as bumble servants would commence 
the service of tbeir oountry. 



RECEPTION IN MADRAS 


In reply to the Welcome Address read by Mr. G A. 
Natesan on behalf of the Indian South African League , at 
a meeting at the Victoria Public Ball, Madras, on the 21st 
April, 1915 , ivitk Dr. Sir Subramania Iyer in the Chair, 
Mr, Gdndhi said : — 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, — On behalf of my wits 
and mysatf I am deeply grateful for the great honour that 
you here in Madras, and, may I say, this Presidency, have 
dona bo ua and the affection that has been lavished upon 
us in this great and enlightened — not benighted — 
Presidency. 

If there is anything that we have deserved, as has 
been stated in this beautiful addresa, I oan only say I lay 
it at the feat of my Master under whose inspiration I have 
been working all this time under exile in South Africa 
(Hear, hear). In 30 far as the sentiments expressed in this 
address are merely prophatio, Sir, I aoeept them as a bles- 
sing and as a prayer from you and from this great meeting 
that both my wife and I myself may poasesB the power, the 
inclination, and the life to dedioate whatever we may de- 
velop in this saored land of ours to the service of the 
Motherland, (Cheers), It is no wonder that we have came 
to Madras. As my friend, Mr, Natesan, will perhaps tsli 
you, we have been overdue and we have neglected Madras. 
But we have done nothing of the k;ind. We know that 
we had a oorner in your hearts and we knew that you 
will not misjudge ua if we did not hasten to Madras 
before going to the other presidenoies and to other 
towns. * * * * But, Sir, if one-tenth of the 

language that has been used in this address is deserved 
by us, what language do you propose to use for those who 
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have lost their lives, and therefore finished their wcrk on 
behalf of your suffering countryman in South Africa ? 
What language do you propose to use for Nagappan and 
Narayanasawmy, iada of seventeen or eighteen years, 
who hraved in simple faith all the trials, all the suffer- 
ings, and all the indignities for the sake of the honour of 
the Motherland (Cheers.) What language do you propose 
to use with reference to Valliamma, that sweet girl 
of seventeen years who was discharged from Maritzburg 
prison, skin and bone suffering from fever to which she 
saoeumbed after about a month’s time [Cries of shame). 

It was the Madrassis who of all the Indians were 
singled out by the great Divinity that rules over us for 
this great work. Do you know that in the great city of 
Johannesburg, the Madrasis look on a Madrassi as dis- 
honoured if he has not passed through the jails onoe or 
twice during this terrible crisis that your countrymen in 
South Afrioa went through during these eight long years? 
You have said that I inspired theso great men and 
womeD, but I aannot aooept that proposition, It was 
they, the simple-minded folk, who worked away in faith, 
never expecting the slightest reward, who inspired me, 
who kept me to the proper level, and who inspired me by 
their great aaorifioe, by their great faith, by their great 
trust in the great God, to do the work that I was able to 
do. (Cheers.) It is my misfortune that my wife and I 
have been obliged to work in the lime-light, and you 
have magnified out of all proportion ( cries of 'No ? no ?') 
bh is little work we have bean able to do. Believe me, 
my dear friends, that if you oonsider, whether in India or 
in South Africa, it is possible for us, poor mortals — the 
same individuals, the same stuff of which you are 
made — if you oonsider that it is possible for us to do 
8 
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anything whatsoever without your assi&bauoe and with- 
out your doing tne same thing that we would be prepared 
to do, you are lost, and we are also lost, and our services 
will be in vaiu, 1 do not for one moment believe that 
the inspiration was given by us, The inspiration was 
given by them to usi and we were able to be interpreters 
between the powers who aalied themselves the Governors 
and those men for whom redress was so necessary. We 
were oimply links between those two parties and nothing 
rnoro It was my duty, having received the education 
that was given bo me by my parents to interpret what 
was going on in our midst to those simple folk, and they 
rose to the oooasion. Tney realised the might of religious 
force, and it was they who inspired us, and let them who 
have finished their work, and who have died for you and 
me, let team inspire youaod us. We are still living aui 
who kuowa whether tue devil will not possess us 
to-morrow and we shall not forsake the post of duty 
before any new dahger chat may face us. But these 
three have gone for ever, 

An old man of 75 from the United Provinces, 
Harbaro Singh, has also joiued the majority and died in 
jail in South Ainoa ; and he deserved the crown that you 
would oeek to impose upon Us. These young men deserve 
ail the adjectives chat you have so affectionately, but 
blindly lavished upon us. It was not only the HinduB 
who struggled, but there were Mahomedans, Parsis and 
Christians, and almost every part of India was represented 
in the struggle. They realised the oommon danger, and 
they realised also what their destiny was as Indians, and 
it waB 1 bey , and they alone, who matohed tne soul-forces 
against tne physical forces. ( Loud applause ,) 



THE INDIAN SOUTH AFRICAN LEAGUE 


At the General Meeting of the Indian South African 
League , held at the premises of Messrs G. A. Natesan & 
Go., Madras , on Friday, May 1915, with Demon Baha- 
dur M. Audinarayanu Iyah in the Chair, Mr. G A. Natesan, 
one of the Joint Secretaries, presented a statement of 
accounts of the League and wound up by urging that the 
balance of the League s Fund might be handed over to 
Mr. Gandhi who had undertaken to look after the interests 
of the South Africa returned Indians and their dependents. 
The Resolution was unanimously passed. Mr. Gandhi in 
the course of his reply made a brief statement and said: — 
The passive resistance struggle started with the Asia- 
tic struggle in the Transvaal in 1906. As it wsut oa 
stage after stage, in, owing to the exigencies of the case 
aDd as a matter ol oourse, expanded and embraced the 
following further points, viz., (1) the removal of racial 
disability in the Immigration Legislation of the Union of 
South Afrioa ; (2) the restoration of the status of Indian 
wives whether married in aooordauoa with Hindu or 
Mahotnedan religious rites as it orginally existed before 
what was koown id South Afrioa as the Saarle Judgment; 
(3) repeal of the annual £3 tax which was payable by 
every ex-indentured Indian, his wife and hip children — 
male and female — males after reaobing 16 years, females 
after reaching 12, if they decided to settle in the province 
of Natal as freemen ; (4) jugt administration of existing 
aws specially affecting British Iudians with due regard 
to vested rights, All these points were completely gained 
under the settlement of last year, aud they have bsen 
embodied so far as legislation was necessary in what was 
known as the Indian Relief Act and otherwise in the cor- 
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rospondence that took placa between General SmutB and 
himself immediately after the passing of the Act referred 
to. Such being the case and as the Indian South Afriaan 
League was formed solely for the purpose of assisting the 
struggle it oould wall dissolve itself. Mr. Gandhi refer- 
red also to the administration of the funds that wets seat 
to him from India and other parts of the Empire. Ha 
said that, at every stage of the struggle, a complete state- 
ment o! income and expenditure was published. 

Mr- Gandhi then informed the meeting that there 
were nearly 30 passive rasisters including their families 
in India who were to be supported. Tnese inoluded the 
widows and ohildren of the two men who were shot in 
the course of the struggle, He, therefore, suggested that 
the small balance whioh was Btill with the Indian South 
African League might well be devoted to their assistance 
Mr. Gandhi desired to take the opportunity to express 
the thanks of the South Afrioan Indians for the great 
and valuable assistance it had rendered to them during 
the most critical times of the struggle. He was nob 
going to mention any names, but he felt it bis duty to 
oonvay in person as the interpreter of the wishes of 
many Transvaal deportees, who were in MadraB in 
1909, of their heartfelt thanks to Mr. Natesan for the 
devotion whioh he displayed in looking after their interest 
during tbeir exile in India- He was glad he was able to 
convey in person his grateful thanks to the chairman 
and the members of the Lsague for the moral and 
material support they had rendered to their'oause. 



ADVICE TO SOUTH AFRICAN INDIANS 


In spite of his multifarious activities in India, Mr. 
Uandhi seldom forgot the scene of his early labours. Bis 
South African friends and felloiu-workers are ahuays dear 
to him. In a communication to the Indian Opinion he 
wrote under date 15th December, 1917 : — 

When I left South Africa, I had fully intended to 
write to ray Indian English friends there from time to 
time, but I found my lot in India to ba quite different 
from what I had expected it to be. I bad hoped bo be 
able to have comparative pease and leisure but I have 
been irresistibly drawn into many activities. 1 hardly 
cope with them and local daily correspondence. Half 
of my time is passed m the Indian trains. My South 
African friends will, I hope, forgive me for my apparent 
aeglecb of them, Lab me assure them that not a day has 
passed but I have thought of them and their kindness. 
South African associations cau never be effaced from my 
memory. 

You will not now he surprised wheD I tell you that 
it was only to-day that I learnt from Indian Opinion to 
■hand about the disastrous floods. During my travels I 
rarely read newspapers and I have time merely bo glance 
at them whilst I am nob travelling, I write this to 
bender my sympathy to the sufferers, My imagination 
enables me to draw a true pioture of tbeir sufferings. 
They make one thing of God and His might and the utter 
evanesoeuoe of this life, They ought to teaob us ever to 
seek Hia protection and never to fail in the daily duty 
before us. In the divine account-books only our aotions 
are noted, nob what we have read or wbat we have 
spoken. These and similar reflections All my soul for 
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the moment and I wish to share them with the sufferers. 
The deep poverty that I experience in this oountry deters 
me even from thinking of financial assistance to be Bent 
for those who have been rendered homeless. Even one 
pie in this oountry counts. I am at this very moment 
living in the midst of thousands who have nothing but 
roasted pulse or grain flour mixed with water and a ai t 
We here, therefore, can only send the sufferers an a=sur- 
anoe of our heartfelt grief. 

I hope that a determined movement will be set on 
foot to render illegal residence on flats exposed to visita- 
tions of death-dealing floods. The poor will, if they can, 
inhabit even such sites regardless of oonsequences. It ia 
for the enlightened persons to make it impossible for 
them to do so. 

The issues of Indian Opinion that acquainted me 
with the destruction oaused by the floods gave me also, 
the sad nows of Mr. Abdul Gaoie's death. Please con- 
vey my respectful oondoienoes to the members of our 
friend’s family. Mr, Abdul Ganie’s services to commu- 
nity oan never be forgotten- His sobriety of judgment 
and never-failing courtesy would have done oredit to 
anybody. His wise handling of public questions was a 
demonstration of the fact that servioes to one’b country 
could be efficiently rendered without a knowledge of 
English or modern training, 

I note, too, that our people in South Afrioa are not 
yet free from difficulties about trade licences and leaving 
certificates. My Indian experience has confirmed trie 
opinion that there is no remedy like passive resistance 
against such evils. The community has to exhaust 
milder remedies but I hope that it will not allow the 
sword of passive resistance fco get rusty. It is our duty 
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whilst the terrible war lasts to be satisfied with petitions, 
eto. for the desired relief but I think tbs Government 
should know that the community w'P not rest until tbs 
questions above mentioned are satisfactorily solved. It is 
but right that I should also warn the community against 
dangers from within. I hear from those who return 
from South Africa that we ara b> uo means free of those 
who are engagad in illicit traffio. We who seek justice 
must be abova suspicion, and I hope that our leaders 
will not rest till they have purged the oommunity of 
internal defeats. 


RAILWAY RESTRICTIONS IN TRANSVAAL 

Writing to the “ Times of India" on June 2, 1918, 
Mr. Gandhi drew attention to the fiesh disabilities 
imposed on Indians by the Union Government by the 
introduction of the railway travelling restrictions, 
Mr, Gandhi, while deploring the existing colour prejudices 
felt bound to protest against the attempt of the Union 
Government to give legal recognition to the anti-colour 
campaign. We omit the long extracts from the ,, Indian 
Opinion" and give the text of Mr Gandhi's letter ’ — 

SlR, — I offer no apology for 9 °eking the hospitality 
of your aolumns for the enclosed extracts from Indian 
Opinion, They deal with the well being of over two lakhs 
of emigrants from India, Mr, Ahmad Mahomed Oacbaliai 
the esteemed president of the British Indian Association 
of Johannesburg, has seut ftom that place the following 
cablegram regarding cne of the matters referred to in the 
extracts : — 
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'Mass meehDg fiffcj? Bfcrongly protested seotion nineteen, railway 
regulations. Resolved cable supporters India. Regulations impose 
statutory color-bar in regard to issue of tickets, placing in and 
removing from compartments, oooupafcion of plaoes on station 
platforms, empowers minor officials remove without assigning 
reason. Please make suitable representations appropriate quarters 
Community unanimous assert rights unless relief Bought granted ’ 

Mr, Cachalia was one of the staunohest workers 
during the Passive Resistance campaign that raged for 
eigtm years in South Africa. During that campaign he 
reduced himself ta poversy and aaoepted imprisonment 
for the sake of India's honour, Ooe oan, therefore, easily 
understand what is maauu Oy the words ‘ community 
unsuimous assert right unless relief sought granted ’ 

It is not a threat. It is the burning cry of diairCoB 
felt by a community whose self-respect has been IDjured. 

It is evident that the white people of South Afr ea 
have not been visibly impressed by the war which is 
claimed to be waged for the protection of the rights of 
weaker or minor nationalities Their prejudice against 
colour is not restrained even by the faot that local Indians 
have raised a volunteer bearer oorps which is gallantly 
serving in Ea6t Africa with the oolunoD that was taken 
to Eist Afrioa by General Smuts, 

The problem is difficult, it ib oomplex- Prejudices 
caunot he removed by legislation. They will yield only 
to patient toil and education, Bub what of the Union 
Government ? It is now feeding the prejudioa by 
legalising it. Indians would bays been content, if 
the popular prejudice had been left to work itself out, 
care being taken to guard against violence on either side, 
Indians of South Afrioa ooald not oouoplain even against 
a boycott on the part of the whites, It is there already. 
In sooial life they are completely ostracised They feel 
bbe ostracism, but they sileutly bear it, But the situa- 
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tion alters whan the Government steps in and gives legal 
recognition to the Anti-Colour Campaign. It; is impos- 
sible for the Indian setters to submit to an insulting 
restraint upon their movements That' will not allow 
booting olatks to decida as to whether they ara becom- 
ingly dressed. They cannot allow a pla'form-mspeotor 
to restrict them to a reserved part of a platform. They 
will not, as if they were tiekat of-ieave men, pioduoe 
their certificates in order to secure railway tickets. 

The peudeuoy of the war cannot be UBed as an 
effective shield to covet fresh wrongs and insults. The 
piuoky custodians o( India’s bouour are doing their share 
in South Africa. Wa here are bound to help them, 
Meetings throughout Ind'a should inform tbs white 
inhabitants of South Africa that India resents thoir 
traatmaut of her sons. Toay should call upon the 
Government ot India and the Imperial Government to 
secure effective protection for our countrymen in South 
.Alrioa. 1 hope that Englishmen in India will not be 
behiud hand in lending their valuable support to the 
movement to redress tbs wrong. Mr. Caohalia’s cable is 
Bileut on the grievance disclosed ia the second batch of 
extracts. It is not less serious. In its effect) it is far 
more deadly. But the community is hoping to right the 
wrong by au appeal to the highest legal tribunal in the 
Union. But really the question is above that tribunal. 
Lot me state it iu a aentenoe, A reactionary Attorney- 
General has obtained a ruling from the Natal Supreme 
Court to the effeotthat subjeots cl 1 native states ’ are 
aliens and not British subjeots aud are, therefore, not 
entitled to its protection bo far as appeals under a parti- 
cular seotion of the Immigrants SastriotioD Act are 
-concerned, Thus if the local courts' ruling is correot, 
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thousands of Indians settle! in South Africa will b„ 
deprived of tha security of raaidenoe in South Afcioa fai 
whioh they fought for eight years aud whioh they 
thought they had wcu. At least a quarter of the Indian 
settlers of South Afrioa are subjects of the Baroaa and 
the Kathiawar states. If any law oonsiders them as 
aliens, surely it has to be altered, It is an insult to the 
states aud their subjects to treat tha latter as aliens 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRIOA 

In 1919 the Transvaal legislature passed laws res- 
tricting the then Indian traders and their successors to 
particular Toionships , The disabilities of Indian trade) s 
multiplied and became the subject of an acute agitation 
and threatened to revive passive resistance. On receipt 
of a cable early in August, 1919, from the British 
Indian Association, Natal, Mr, Gandhi xmote as fo’lows 
in the Indian Review : — 

I have just received the following cablegram from 
Mr. Ibrahim Ismail Aswat, Chairman of the British 
Indian Association, Johannesburg : 

“ Bill assented 23cd June, promulgated 3rd instant Restricts 
oompanies acquiring further fixed properties and holding bonds 
aB prior to company law, Ke-affume Gold and TowoshipH Aots 
operating on new licensees after 1st May and restr’oting present 
traders and suaaeasors to particular townships. Deputation waiting 
His Excellency urging withhold assent on ground class leg'Slation 
Government promised another commission during rocesB investi 
gate Indian question throughout Union as oonce 38 ion to the 
detraotors in Parliament, Pear further restrictive legislation 
Community request you appeal Viceroy propose Royal Commission 

India representing Union local Indian interests Convened Uuioc 
Indian Conference 4th Auguet, great sucoees. Daoided united action 
Many of the association pledged resiBt any cost — Aswat,” 
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The oal.legram baare out what I have said in my 
letter to Sir George Barnes* and what I said at the 
reoent meeting at Poona. The restrictions are clear — I, 
No further bolding of laudad property in the Transvaal ; 
2. No new trade lioaucaa within the area affected by the 
Gold Law and the Townships Aot ; 3 the present 

holders aod their successors in title to be restricted as 
to trade to the towuahipa in which they aro now 
trading. 

As I have already remarked, this mearis virtual ruin 
of the Indian settlers in the Transvaal, Their ODly 
means of livelihood to the largest number is trade, and 
the largest number of Indians is to be found probably 
within the gold area If the Act stands, they must die 
out in the natural oourse. 

' In the course oj the correspondence between Mr, Gandhi 
and Sir George Barnes , Mr. Gandhi wrote: — 

Do you know that the Indians of Broth Af rioa raised an ambu- 
lance corps which served under General Bonus in South Afrioa? la 
this new law to be their reward ? I ought not to brieg tn war 
Bervioes in order to Beoure the protection of au elementary right 
whioh considerations alike of houour and justice entitle them to, 
I oommetd to your attention the report of the Select Committee oi 
the Union House of Assembly. 

The Union Government, unmindful or their trust aud equally 
unmindful of their written word, accepted the amendment “ prohi- 
biting the holding of mortgages by the Asiatios on property except 
as seourity for bona fide loan or investment and providing that any 
Asiatic Company which acquired fixed property after the 1st instant 
should dispose of the same within two years or a further period as 
fixed by a competent Court with a rider that in the event of lailure 
to do so the property might be sold by an order of the Court.” I 
am quoting from Reuter’s oable dated 23ra May from Capetown . 
You will see this completes legalised ooDfieoaticn of property rights 
throughout the Transvaal and virtually the trade rights within the 
gold area of the Indian settlers. There was no evasion of Law 3 of 
1865. Indians did openly what the law permitted them t<- do, and 
they should be left free to do 60 . I do not wiBh lo prolong this tail 
ot agony. The Government of India are bound to proteot the rights 
of the 5,000 Indian settlers in the Transvaal at aDy oust. 
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In tha cablegram t-he word 'assent' occurs bwioe. It 
says the Bill has been assented to and it refers to a 
deputation that is to wait on H, E. the Governor-Goner- 
aj of South Afrioa requesting him to withhold assent 
The second use of the word 'assent' refers probably to a 
clausa in the Litters Patent providing for the vetoing of 
class legislation. Tue clause is undoubtedly to be used 
under exceptional oiroumstanoes. No one oan deny that 
the Aaiatioa Act constitutes a very exceptional circum- 
stance warranting the exercise of the Royal veto. 

The most important part of the cablegram, however, 
is the fact that the commission promised by the 
Union Government is to be appointed as a " con- 
cession" to "the detractors” of Indians in the Union 
Parliament, Unless, therefore, tha Government of India 
take care, there is every likeliheod of the commission, 
like the committee of the South African Assembly 
proving to the British Indians a outBe, instead of 
a blessing. It is, therefore, not unnatural that the 
British Indian Association urges that H. E- the Viceroy 
should propc8B a Royal Commission upon whioh both the 
Union and the Indian interests are represented. 
Nothing can be fairer than the proposal made by Mr, 
Aswat. I say so, because as a matter of right nc com- 
mission is really needed to decide that Indian settlers 
are entitled to trade in South Afrioa where they like aud 
hold landed property on the same berms as the European 
settlers. Tnis is the minimum they oau olaim, But 
under the complex constitution of this great Empire, 
justice is and has often to be dooe in a round- about 
manner, A wise captain, instead of sailing against 
a head-wind, taoks and yet reaohes his destination 
Booner than he otherwise would have, Even so, Mr, Aswat 
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wisely accepts the principle of a commission on a 
matter that is self eyident, but equally wisely wants a 
commission that would not prove abortive and that will 
dare to tell tha ruling race in South Africa that, aB mem- 
bers in an Empire whioh has more ooloured people fchaft 
white, they may not treat their Indian feliow-subjects 
as helots. Whether the above proposal is accepted or 
some other is adopted by the Imperial Government, it 
must be made dear to them that public opinion in India 
will not tolerate oonSsaation of the primary rights of 
the British Indian settlers in South Afrioa, 


INDIAN RIGHTS IN THE TRANSVAAL 

From time to time trouble rose in Transvaal bettveen 
the trading people among European colonists and Indians. 
A policy of squeezing out the Indian petty trader was 
prevalent throughout the colony. A correspondent of the 
Times of India ivrote to its columns in August lb, 1919, 
that South Africa cannot be run economically with the 
Indian in it and the white people cannot be expected 
to commit race suicide. Strangely enough even the 
Smu Us -Gandhi agreement was pressed into issue Mr, 
Gandhi wrote to "The Times of India " •— 

No possible exception can bs taken to the impartial 
manner in whioh your South African correspondent has 
given a summary of the Indian position in the Trans- 
vaal in your issue of the 18th instant. He has put aa 
fairly as it was possible for him to do, both sides of the 
question. 
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1 5 is not the additional ‘brown burden on the top of 
the black one’ which agitate ‘the European Colonists in 
South Afrioa,’ buh "the crus of the. whole question is, 
aa your correspondent puta it-, "shat South Africa cannot 
ha run eoonomioally with the Indian id it, and the white 
people who hare made the country, cannot be expected 
iio commit race suicide.” Tbi 3 is not the problem that 
presents itself to the Boer living on the Veldt to whom 
the Indian trader is a blessing nor to the European 
housewife in the big towns of the Transvaal who de- 
pends solely upon the Indian vegetable vendor for the 
vegetables brought to her door. But the problem pre- 
sents itself in the manner put by your correspondent to 
the patty European trader who finds in the thrifty and 
resourceful Indian a formidable rival, and with his vote 
which counts a great deal and with his influauceas a 
member of the ruling race he has succeeded in making 
his own economic problem a raoe problem for South 
Afrioa. In reality the problem is whether the p 9 tty 
trader for his selfish end is to be allowed to override 
every consideration of justioe, fair play, imperial policy 
and all that goes to make a nation good and great. 

In support of the gradual but certain squeezing out 
process, what has heen called the SmutB-Gandhi agree- 
ment lias beeu pressed iuto service. Now that agreement 
is embodied iu two letters and two only of the 30oh 
.June, 1911: the first one addressed to me on behalf of 
General Snouts by Mr. Gorges, Secretary for the In- 
terior, and the second my acknowledgment of it hearing 
the same date, The agreement, as the letters conclu- 
sively show, is an agreement on questions whioh were the 
subject of oivil — in the correspondence described as pas- 
sive— resistance, The settlement stipulates only for an 
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extension — never a restriction — of existing rights, and 
as lb was intended only to oover questions arising oub 
of oivil resistance it left open ail the other questions 
Hence the reservation in my letter of the 30 bh June, 
viz : — 

“ As the Minister is aware, some of my countrymen 
have wished me to go further They are dissatisfied that 
trade licenses, laws of the different Provinces, the Trans- 
vaal Gold Law, the Transvaal Law 3 of 1885, have nob 
been altered so as to give them full rights of residence, 
trade and ownership of land Soma of them are dissatis- 
fied that full inter-provinoial migration is not permitted, 
and some are dissatisfied that on the marriage question 
tne Belief Bill goes no further than lb does." 

In this correspondence there is not a v ord about tbe 
Indian settlers not getting trade licenses or boidrng fixed 
property in the mining or any other area And the 
Indians had a perfect right to apply for and get aB many 
trade lioenses as they could secure aDd as much fixed 
property as they could holdjf'wbBtber bbtougb forming 
registered companies or through mortgages After a 
strenuous fight for eight years it waB not likely that I 
would give away any legal rights, and if I die, the com- 
mun.ty, I had the honour to lepresent, would naturally 
and quite properly have dismissed me as an unworthy, if 
not a traitorous, representative 

But there is a third letter, totally irrelevant consider- 
ed as part of the agreement, which has been used for the 
curtailment of trade rights It is my letter of the 7th 
July addressed to Mr GorgeB, The whole tone of ib 
shows thab ib is purely a personal lubber setting forth only 
my individual views about vested rights m connection 
with the Gold Law and Townships Amendment Act. 1 I 
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have therein stated definitely that I do not wish to 
restricts’ the future action cf my countrymen and I have 
simply recorded the definition of 'vested rights’ I discus- 
sed with Sir Benjamin Raberteon on tbs 4th March, 1914, 
saying that by “vested rights I understand the right of 
a n Indian and bis successors to live and trade in town- 
ships in which he was living and trading, no matter how 
often he shifts his residence or business from place to 
place in the same township.” This is the definition on 
which the whole of the theory of evasion of law and breaoh 
ol faith has been based. Apart from the question of 
irrelevance of tbs letter I claim tbat it could not be UBed, 
even if it oould be admitted as part of the agreement, in the 
manner it has been. As I have already stated on previous 
occasions there was a prospect of an adverse interpretation 
of the Geld Law as to trade licenoes, and there was the 
tangible difficulty in getting land or leases of buildings and 
it was by ihe moBt strenuous efforts tbat Indians were able 
witbiD Gold Areas to retain their foothold. I was ans'ous 
to proteot the existing traders and their successors even 
though the legal interpretation of the laxv might be adverse 
to the Indian claim. The vested right, therefore, referred 
to in my latter of the 7th July was a right created in 
spite of the law, And it was this right tbat had to be 
protected in the administration of the then existing laws, 
Even if, therefore, my said letter oan be incorporated in 
the agreement, by no oannon of interpretation that I know 
oan it bo said to prevent the Indians morally (for that is 
the meaning of the charge of breaoh of faith) from getting 
new trade licences in virtue of the law of the land 
Indians openly and in a fair fight gained in their favour 
a legal decision to the effect tbat they oould obtain trade 
licences against tender of the iioenos fee even within the 
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gold ares. To this they were perfeotly morally entitled. 
There oannot be any question of a legal breaoh. There 
trade rivals would loDg ago have made short work of any 
legal breaoh. Lastly supposing that the law was adverse 
to the Indian olaim my definition could not be pleaded to 
bar any agitation for amendment of the law, for the 
whole of tbs settlement, if the nature of it wag of a 
temporary oharaoter, and the Indians, as definitely stated 
in my letter of the 30th June, could not be expected to 
rest oontent until full civic rights had been conoeded-’ 
The whole of the plea, therefore, of breaoh of faith is, I 
Venture to submit, an utterly dishonest and shameless 
piece of taoticsi whiah ought not to be allowed to in- 
terfere with a proper adjustment of the question. 


ANOTHER S. A. COMMISSION 

In response to the agitation in South Africa and in 
India, a Commission was appointed by the Union Govern- 
ment to investigate the trade and other questions which 
caused grave irritation to the Indians ; and Mr, Montagu, 
the Secretary of State for India announced in November, 
1919, the inclusion of air Benjamin Robertson, Chief Com- 
missioner of the Central Provinces in the Commission to 
represent the Government of India , Interviewed by the 
Associated Press, Mr. Gandhi said on the subject of 
enquiry and the composition : — 

It is a matter of very great regret that Mr. 
Montagu’s messaga tj His Excellency the Viceroy so 
materially alters the position. I do, however, feel that 
any agitation insisting uuou the appointment on the 
Commission of Indian representatives may damage our 
9 
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oase which is so overwhelmingly strong. If a represen- 
tative like Mr, Sastri is appointed aloDg with Sir 
Benjamin Rubertson to put before the South African 
Government and the forthcoming Commission the 
Indian oase, it would be the nest best thing. In my 
opinion our effort should ba to concentrate upon secur- 
ing a proper rafaranea ba the Co nm ssion in tiie p'aoa of 
the vary narrow one, we are led to believe, is likely to be 
suggested by the Union Government. Tde Times of 
India is really rendering a great service in moulding and 
consolidating publio opinion on this question, irrespeetiva 
of class or raoe. I; is not 8ooagh that merely the trade 
question is referred to the Commission, Toe whole of 
the Liw 3 of 1885 must oorna under review leaving 
aside for the time boing the question of political status, 
Our goal must bd the restoration of full trading and 
property rights of Indians lawfully settled in South 
Africa Tnis is what even Australia baB allowed 
although it was Australia which lad the anti- Asiatic crj, 
We must also gUitd again ifi the Commission whittling 
down any of tbs rights already being enjoyed by the 
settlors. By uo oanou of justioe or propriety oaa the ex- 
isting rights be taken a way from the Indian settlers, but 
if we do nab take care and provide beforehand there is 
every danger of such a catastrophe happening. It 
actually happened with the Soleos Committee of the 
Union Parliament whose findings produoed the new 
legislation we so much deplore. 
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RECIPROCITY BETWEEN INDIA AND THE 
DOMINIONS 

At the Madras Provincial Conference held at Nellora 
in June, 1915, Mr. G A Natesan moved a resolution 
thanking Mr. and Mrs Gandhi for the invaluable services 
they hod rendered to the Motherland by their heroic 
struggle in South Africa. Mr. Gandhi, in acknowledging 
the thanks of the Conference, spoke as follows : — 

In so far as sentiment enters into the claims of In- 
dia, with regard to the status of Indians in tbf> Empire, 
it seems possible that by a measure of reciprocal treat- 
ment as between India and the Dominions this difficulty 
could be surmounted. Given ao outlet for Indian 
emigrants io East Africa, it ought not to be beyoad the 
powers of statesmanship to arrange that India should 
have the power to esalude white men of the working 
class, just as the Dominions exclude Indians. Or rather 
it might be arranged that the number of Iniians to be 
admitted to any one of the white States of the Empire 
should hear a relative proportion to the white population 
of the Siate. As a matter of faot, if the proportion 
agreed on is to avoid the necessity for removing some of 
the ABiatios now in the Dominions, it will have to be 
something like twioe as great as the number of the 
whites in India in relation to the total population. The 
existing white aommumty in India, inclusive of troops*. 
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bears the proportion of about 1 : 2,002 of the native 
population. Io Canada thera are now about 3,000 Indians 
in a total population of 8,000,000. A 1 : ratio 1,000 as 
suggested would, therefore, permit the Indian oolony in 
Canada to be inoreaaed by about 5,000. In Australia 
there are rather more than 5,000 Indians, and under 
5,000.000 white men at present, but the exoess over the 
1 : 1,000 ratio is trifling. In New Zealand, where there 
are about 1 : 250 Iadians, this ratio is almost exactly 
oonformed to by the existing situation. South Africa 
presents a difficulty since the South Afrioan Indians 
alreadv exceed a proportion of one to ten of the white 
residents. But South Africa differs from its sister 
Dominions, since it is the only one whioh has a Dative 
population of more than negligible size. Tha Indian sec- 
tion of the composite racial problem — presented by the 
Union — might perhaps be adjusted somewhat by offering 
inducements to South Afrioan Indians to transfer them- 
selves to East Africa. The conferring of full political 
rights on tha small Indian communities domiciled in tha 
Dominions would than be the only step neoessary to 
meet every legitimate aspiration of Indians (or equality 
of treatment and ths recognition of their olaims as 
British subjects. 
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Mr. M. K. Gandhi, in moving the Resolution on 
India and the Colonies at the Bombay Congress of 1915 , 
said : — 

Mr. President and Friends, — Che Resolution that 
stands in my name reads thus : — 

" The Gougresa regrets that the existing laws affeob- 
ing Indians in South Africa and Canada have nob, in 
spite of the liberal and imperialistic declarations of 
Colonial statesman, been justly and equitably admin's- 
tered, and this Congress crusts that the Self-Governing 
Colonies will extend to the Indian emigrants equal rights 
with European emigrants snd that She Imoerial Govern- 
ment will use all possible means to Beoure the rights 
whioh have been hitherto unjustly withheld from them, 
thus oausing widespread dissatisfaction and diaoontent.” 

Friends, — It is an irony of fate that whilst this vast 
assembly will be regretting the hostile attitude thab has 
been adopted by the Self-Governing Colonies, a Contin- 
gent of your countrymen formed in South Africa will be 
nearing the theatre of war in order to help tbs Biok and 
the wounded, and I am in possession of facts in oonnec- 
tion with this Contingent formed in South Africa which 
shows that it is oomposed of the middle olasses whiob, in 
aooot dance with the Times of India, are goiDg to form 
the future self-governing nation. Those men are drawn 
drom ex-indentur9d Indians and their children, from the 
petty hawkers, the toilers, the traders, and yet the Colo- 
nies do not consider it necessary to alter their attitudes 
nor do I see the logic in altering their polioy. It is the 
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fashion now-a-days to oonsider that because our humble 
share in nob being disloyal to the Government at the 
present junoture, we are entitled to the rights whioh 
have been hitherto withheld from us, as if those rights 
were withheld beoausa our loyalty was suspeotad. No, 
my friends, if they hava baan withheld from us, the rea- 
sons are different and those reasons will have to ba 
altered. They are due, soma of them to undying prejudices, 
to economic causes and these will hava to ba examined ; 
but prejudice will have to be out down. And what are 
the hardships that our countrymen are labouring under 
in South Afrioa, in Canada, aDd the other Self-Governing 
Colonies ? In S mth Afrioa the Settlement of 1914 Beourea 
what tha passive resistors were fighting for and nothing 
more, and they were fighting for the restoration of legal 
equality in oonneotion with emigrants from British India 
and nothing more. 

That legal equality has been restored, but the domes- 
tie troubles till remain and if ib was not the custom 
unfortunately inherited for the last forty years that the 
predominant language in this assembly should be English, 
our Madras friends will have taken good oare to have 
learnt one of the northern vernaonlars, and then there are 
men enough in South Afrioa who would tell you about 
tha difficulties that wa have to go through even oow in 
South Afrioa in ooonsotiou with holding landed property, 
in oonneotion with men who having been onoe domioiled 
in South Afrioa, return to South Afrioa, their diffioulbies 
in oonneotion with the admission of children, their diffi- 
oulti 80 in connection with holding lioenses of trade. These 
are, if I may so call them, bread and butter difficulties. 
There are other difficulties whioh I shall Dot enumerate 
just now. In Canada, it is not possible for these membsrs 
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of the S’kbs who are domiciled ibere to briDg their wives 
and their children. ( Cries of ‘shame, shams ' ) The law is 
the same but administration is widely unequal, bo unequal 
that they osnnot bring their wives and children, and the 
law or the administration still remains the eame in spite 
of deolaratious about justice aod wbab not, in view of 
the hostilities and in view of the splendid aid which 
India is said to have rendered to the Empire. How are 
these difficulties to he met. I do not intend to go into 
details, but the Congress proposes that this difficulty can 
he met by an appeal to the scobs < f justice of the Colo- 
nial statesmen and by an appeal to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment, I fear that the Congress can only do this, hut 
the Resolution so far as it goes in one respect is inade- 
quate to the occasion. Lind Hardings, only a few 
months ago, made a fervent appeal to Indian publicists 
and to Indian publio statesmen for helping him to an 
honourable solution which will retain 1 1..1 dignity of 
India, at the same time, not because of any trouble to 
the Self Governing Colonies. Lord Hardinge is still 
waiting for an answer, that answer is not supplied by 
the Congress, nor oan it be by the Congress ; it is to be 
supplied by an association of the speoialists, if I may so 
call them. The Congress has given them the lead, and 
it is for these associations to frame the details in which 
they wilt have to examine the rival claims and to offer 
to Lord Hardinge a solution whioh shall be saturat- 
ed with details, a solution whioh will satisfy the 
Colonial Governments as well as the Indian people and 
will no 5 take away auything whatsoever from the just 
demands that this Resolution makes. With these words 
I have much pleasure in proposing this Resolution. 
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The following is a pronouncement made by Mr. 
Gandhi during the strenuous agitation made throughout 
India in the early part of 1917 for the complete abolition 
of indenture : — 

There is no doubt that wa are engaged in a severe 
struggle (or the preservation of oar honour, and thab, if 
we do not babe eare, the promise made by Lord Hardingo, 
thab indentured labour should soon be a thing of the paab 
may be radtiaad to a nullity, The Vioeregal pronounce- 
ment juab made seems to set at rest one fear, thab bhe 
system may be prolonged for a further period of five 
years, which, as Sir Ramskciahna Bhandarkar showed at 
Poona, would, in reality, mean ten years. We are 
thankful to Lord Chelmsford (or his assurance. And we 
are thankful, too, to thab good Englishman, Mr. 0. F. 
Andrews, for bhe lead thab he gave us in bhe matter. So 
soon as he gained tha information from Fiji that five 
years' extension was taken by bhe planters of those 
lands as a settled fact, he forsook his siok-bed and his 
rest at Shanti Niksban, and sounded for us the call of 
duty. 

Bub if one cloud, thab threatened bo destroy our 
hopes, seems to have disappeared, auotber equally dan- 
gerous looms on thehorizra. Tha conditions of aboli- 
tion, as stated by Lird H rrdiuge last March, are these: — 

“On behalf of His Majesty's Government, he (the Secretary 
of State) has aaked ua, however, to make it clear that the exist- 
ing system of recruiting must be maintained unti! new condi- 
tions, under which labour ehould be permitted to prooeed 
to the Colonies, should have baen worked out in ccnjunotion with 
the Colonial Office and the Crown Colonies concerned ; until pro- 
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•pet safeguards in the Colonies should have been provided ; and 
Until they should have had reasonable time to adjust themselves to 
the ahange, a period which must neoessarily depend on oiroum- 
stances and conditions imperfectly kaown at present.” 

Those of us who know anything of the system knew 
that it was well-nigh impossible to find new conditions 
whiah would ba acanomioaily sound for the planters, and 
morally sound for us. We felt that the Government 
would soon find this ou'. for themselves, and that, in . 
view of Lord Htrdinge's whole-hearted disapproval of 
the system, his view of the nearness of the end would 
ooinoide with our own. But now a different situation 
faoes us. Nearly a year has gone by, and we discover 
t’hab the planters of Fiji have been led to believe that 
they will have five years more of the system, and at the 
end of it new conditions may after all ba a change in 
name hut not in substance, Let Mr, Bonar Law's des- 
patch speak for itself. Writing under date Maroh 4, 19lG, 
to the Acting Governor of F,ji, he says : — 

“Tha Secretary of State for India is satisfied that it would not 
be possible for the Government of Indi3 to oontinue to defeat by a 
bare official m«j irity resolutions in their Legislative Council, 
urgiug the abolition of indenture ; that in his opinion, the strong 
and universal feeling in India on this subjsot makes it a question 
of urgenoy : and that be has accepted the oonolusion that inden- 
tured emigration must be abolished.” 

Ha than proceeds : — 

“ Though, from the point of view of the Colonies ooncerued, 
tha decision whioh the Indian Government and the Secretary of 
State for India have taken is to be regretted, I reoogmse that the 
fiual decision upon this question mu3t rest with the Indian Govern- 
ment.” 

Thus the humanities of the question are taoitly sup- 
posed to be no concern of the Colonies. 

Now mark this significant paragraph, milled from 
the same illuminating despatch ; — 

“I have, therefore, agreed to the appointment of an inter- 
departmental oommittee to oonsider what system should be sub- 
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stituted for the system of indenture should be allowed for ft further 
period of five years, arid should cease at the end of that period, 
i . . Toe Seoretary of State for India is anxious that the change 

of system should be brought about with as little disturbance ss 
possible to ihe eaotiomio interests of the OolonieB, ana that be has 
made it clear that the existing system must be maintained until a 
properly safeguarded system has been devised.” 

Mr, Andrews has bean twitted for having referred to 
the five years' extension. Lsb his orifeioa explain away 
Mr. Bonar Law's emptaatie pronounoemenb published in 
the Fiji newspapers. What with this official statement 
and the Seoretary of State for India’s solioitnde for the 
economic interests of the planters, our oausa may easily 
be lost, if we are found unwatahful. 

In the light of the Vioeregal speech and Mr. Bonar 
Law’s despatch, our duty seems to be clear. We must 
strengthen the Government's hands where neoessary, and 
even stimulate their activity, ao that this inter-depart- 
mental committee is not allowed to frustrate our hopes, 
It is a body wherein the influeooe of the Grown Colonies 
aod the Colonial office will be preponderant. It is a body 
which ha3 to find a substitute which would be acceptable 
to us. As I hold, it will be a vain Bearob, if the more 
well-being of the labourer is to be the primary considera- 
tion, But, if th6 planters can have their own way, we 
know that they will urge an impossible substitute, and, 
in the event of its rejection by us, they will, in accordance 
with Mr. Bonar Law's despatch, oUim oontinuaDoe of 
recruiting under indenture. It must, therefore, ba dearly 
understood that the oous of produoing an aooeptabia sub- 
stitute rests with them and not with us. They have had 
more than a year already. Lord Hardinge’s deepatoh, 
urging total abolition, is dated the 15th October, 19 15. The 
committee is to sit in May next. Tnis period for findiug 
a substitute is long enough, in all oonsoianoe. Either 
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Mr. Andrews’ harrowing picture of the conditions of life in 
Fiji is true or it is untrue. We believe it to be true, and 
it has never been seriously attacked. And in waiting for 
over a year, we shall have waited alnaost beyond the 
point of endurance. Substitute or no substitute, we are 
entitled, lot the sake of our motherland, for the sake of 
our own honour and reputation, and, indeed, that of the 
Empire, bo the unconditional abolition of this last rem- 
nant of slavery. Natal stopped the system without the 
provision of a substitute. Mauritius has dona likewise. 
The Johannesburg mines survived not only the shock of 
an abrupt termination of Chinese labour, but the with- 
drawal of every Chinese labourer from the country as fasb 
as transport oould be got ready. 

Capital is both bold and timid. If only wa shall do 
our duty, if only the Governmerrt of India will steel their 
hearts against the blandishments of the F.jian and West 
Indian planters, there is, no doubt, that these people will 
know how do save millions, without ladia's having to go 
to their rasoue. 


INDIAN COLONIAL EMIGRATION 
The following is the full text of on article published 
in the *' Indian Review’' for September, 1917 : — 

I have carefully read the resolution issued at Simla 
bv the Government of India on the 1st instRnb, embody^ 
ing the report of the Inter-Dapartm entat Conference re- 
cently held in London. It will he remembered that this 
was the conference referred to in the Vioaregal speeoh of 
last year at the opening of the sessions of the Viceregal 
Legislative Council, It will be remembered, too, tb at 
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this was the Conference which Sir James Meaton and Sir 
S.P. Sinha were to have attended but were UDable to 
attend owing to their having returned to India before the 
data of tho meeting of tha Conference. It is stated in the 
report under discussion that these gentlemen were to 
discuss the question of emigration to certain English 
Colonies informally with the two Secretaries of State, i e., 
the Secretary of State for India and the Seoretary of 
State for tha Colonies. Lord Islington, Sir A. Steel 
Maitland, and Messrs, Saton, Griodle, Green and Mac- 
naughton constituted the Conference, To take the word- 
ing of tha BesolutioD, this Conference eat ‘do consider 
tha Drooaaals for a new assisted system of emigration to 
British Guiana, Triuidad, Jamaica aud Fiji.” The public 
should, therefore, note that this assisted emigration is to 
ha confined only to the four Crown Colonies mentioned 
and not to the Seif-Goyermug Colonies of South Africa, 
Canada or Australia, or the Crown Colony of Mauritius, 
What follows will show the importance of this distinction, 
It is something to be thankful for that ''the Government 
of India have not yet considered the report and reserved 
judgment on all the points raised in it." This is as it 
should be on a matter so serious as this and one whioh 
only last year fairly convulsed the whole of India and 
whioh has in one shape or another agitated the oountry 
einoe 1895. 

The declaration too that “ His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment in agreement with the Government of India have 
decided that indentured emigration shall not be re-open- 
ed *' is weloome as is also the one that " no free 
emigrants can be introduced into any Colony until all 
Indian emigrants already there have been released from 
s&isting indentures." 
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In spite, however, of so much in the report that 
fills one with gladness, the substantive part of it which 
sets forth the scheme whioh is to replace indentured 
emigration is, so far as one can judge, to say the least of 
it, disappointing. Stripped of all the phraseology under 
which the scheme has been veiled, it is nothing less than 
a system of indentured emigration, no doubt on a more 
humane basis and safeguarded with some conditions 
beneficial to the emigrants taking advantage of it. 

The main point that should he borne in mind is that 
Conference sat designedly to consider a soheme of emigra- 
tion not in the interests of the Indian labourer, but in 
those of the Colonial employer. The new system, 
therefore, is devised to beip the Colonies concerned. 
India needs no outlet, at any rate for the present 
moment, for emigration outside the country. It is 
debateable whether, in any event, the four Colonies will 
be the moat suitable for Indian colonisation. The best 
thing, therefore, that oan happen from an Indian stand- 
point is that there Rhould be no assisted emigration from 
India of any type whatsoever, In the abBeQoe of any 
such assistance, emigration will have to be entirely ftee> 
and at the risk and expense of the emigrant himself. 
Past experience shows that, in that event, there will he 
very little voluntary emigration to distant Colonies. In 
the report assisted emigration means, to use a mild 
expression, stimulated emigration ; and surely with the- 
industries of India orying out for labour and with her 
legitimate resources yet undeveloped* it is madness tp 
think of providing a stimulus for the stay-at-home 
Indian to go out of India, Neither the Government do r 
any voluntary agenoy has beeD found capable of proteot- 
ng from ill-usage the Indian who emigrates either tp 
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Burma or Ceylon, much less oan any such protection 
avail in far-off Fiji or the three other Colonies. I 
hope that leaders of puhiio opinion in India will, there- 
fore, take their stand on the one impregnable rook of not 
wanting any emigration whatsoever to the Colonies. It 
might be argued that we, as a component part of the 
Empire, are bound to consider the wants of our partners, 
but this would not be a fair plea to advance so long as 
India stands in need of all the labour she oan produce. 
If, therefore, India does not assist the Colonies, it is not 
because of want of will but it !b due to want of ability. 
An additional reason a politioian would be justified in 
using is that, so long as India does not in reality occupy 
the position of an equal partner with the Colonies, aod 
eo long aB her sons aontinue to be regarded by English- 
men in the Colonies and English employers even nearer 
home bo be fit only as hewers of wood and drawers o) 
water, no scheme of emigration to the Colonies can be 
morally advantageous to Indian emigrants. If the badge 
ol inferiority is always to be worn by them, they can 
never rise to their full statUB and any materia! advantage 
they will gain by emigrating oan, therefore, be of no 
consideration. 

But let us for the moment oousider the new system. 
’'The sy stem, ” it is stated, "to be followed irrfuture will be 
one of aided emigration and its objeot will be to enoourage 
the settlemecbof Indians in certain Colonies after a proba- 
tionary period of employment in those Colonies, to train 
and fit them for life and work there and at the same 
time, to acquire a supply of the labour essential to the 
well-being of the oolonists themselves." So the resettle- 
ment is to be conditional on previous employment under 
oontraut and it will be seen in the course of our examine- 
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tion that this oontrecl ia to be just as binding as the 
oontraota uaad do ba under indenture. The report has the 
following humorous passage in it: ’'Ho will be, in no 
way, resonated to service under any partiuular employer 
except that for his own protection, a Beleoted employer 
will be obosen for him /or the first six months.” This 
has a flavour of the old indentured system One of the 
avila complained of about that system was that the 
labourer was assigned to an employer. He was not free 
to choose one himself. Under the new system, the 
employer ia to he selected L-r the protection of the la- 
bourer. It is hardly ntaesaary for me to point out that 
the would-ba labourer will never be able to feei the pro- 
tection devised for him, The iabourar is further ”to be 
encouraged to work lor his first three years in agricultural 
industries, by the offer, should he do so, 0/ numerous and 
important benefits subsequently as a colonist.” This is 
another inducement to iudeoiure, and I know enough of 
Buch schemes to ba able to assure both the Government 
and public that these so-called inducements in the hands 
0/ olevtr manipulators become nothing shore of methods 
of compulsion in respect of innocent and iguoraut Indian 
labourers. It is flU6 to the framers of th6 scheme that I 
should draw attention to the fact that they have avoided 
all oriminal penalties for breach of contraot, I11 India 
itself 1/ the scheme ia adopted, we are promised a revival 
of the much-dreaded depots and emigration agents, all 
no doubt, oq a more respectable basis but still of the 
same type and capable oi untold misohief. 

Taa rest of the report is not likely to interest the 
public, but those who wish to study it will, 1 doubt not, 
coma to the oonolusiou to which I have beau driven, 
that the framers have done tbeir best to strip the old 
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System of many of tbe abuses wbioh bad orept into it. but 
they have nos succeeded in plaoing before the Indian 
public an acceptable scheme. I bold that it was an 
impossible task, The system of indenture waB one of 
temporary slavery ; it was incapable of being amended, 
it should only ba ended and it is to be hoped that India 
will never consent to its revival in any shape or form. 


THE INIQUITIES OP THE INDENTURE SYSTEM 

Under the auspices of the District Congress Com- 
mittee in Bombay Mr. M. K. Gandhi delivered a lecture 
on Indentured Indian Labour before a large gathering 
on 30th October, 1917 , at the Empire Theatre, Sir Ebrahim 
Rahimtullah presiding. 

Mr. Oandhi said : — 

The question of indentured labour was just now a 
topical question, because those true and real friends of 
India, Messrs. Andrews and Pearson, wore oouduotin- 
an enquiry in Fiji. The P.ji Islaoda absorbed the largest 
number of indentured Indians at the present moment. 
Messrs. Andrews and Pearson were not the first to in- 
terest the Indians in this question) but it was tbe deceas- 
ed statesman Mr, Gokhale, who first impressed Indians 
with tbe importance of their duties in connection with 
this question, The resolution whiob Mr, Gokbaia 
brought before the Counoil for tbe abolition of the in- 
denture system was defeated by a majority though all 
the non-official members of the Counoil voted for tbe 
abolition. However much a benign and Bympatbetio 
Viceroy wished to remove this abominable system of 
indenture from the Indian Statute Book there was a 
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vary serious difficulty in bis way and that was the report 
by the two Commissioner?, wba were sent by Lord 
Hardinge, namely, Messrs. MacNeill and Chimanlai 
whieh ara contained in two bulky volumee. All might 
not oare to wade through the rather dull pages of those 
Volumes but to him who knew what real indentured la- 
bour was, they were of great interest. They might, bow.- 
ever, taka upon trust that the report reoognised that in- 
dentured labour should oontinue just as it was, if certain 
conditions were fulfilled, Those conditions, Mr. Gandhi 
said, were impossible cf fulfilment. And the recommenda- 
tions which these two great Commissioners made, show- 
ed that they really could not seriously have meant that 
the system of indenture which existed to-day in Fiji, 
Jamaica, Guiana and other colonies should be continued 
a minute longer than was aotually neoessery, The 
speaker here referred to the previous Commission and said 
that the defeots whioh Messrs, MaoNeill and Chimanlaj 
had pointed out were patent to all. Their reporb con- 
tained nothing new. But there was unoffioial investi- 
gation on behalf of some philanthropic body in England 
some forty years ago, and in that boob an unvarnished 
tale was given, which told in graphic language what 
were the hardships under that system. 

In this aonneetion Mr. Giodhi quoted a statement 
made by the Prime Minister of Natal in which ha said 
thab the system of indenture was a most unadvisabla 
thing and that the sooner it was terminated the better 
for the indentured labourer and the employer. Lord 
Selborne said the same thing when he was the High 
Commissioner in South Africa : he said that it was worse 
for the employer khan the employed, beoause it was a 
8ystem perilously near to slavery, Sir William HuDter 
10 
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wrote a beautifui 89ries of letters in 1895 wben ha first 
brought himself to study the system personally and 
compared the system of indenture, after a due 
investigation, to a state bordering od slavery. Oa 
one oooasion ha used the expression aemi-alavery, 
Mr, Gandhi said if he erred in making theae state- 
menta, be erred in Lord Selborne'a company. And 
it was iu oonneotion with this system that theGa 
two worthy gentleman, the Commissioners, had seeD 
fit to report and advise the fulfilment of oertain oondi. 
tions whioh, in the very nature of the oontraofc, 
were impossible of fulfilment, The oonditihoR were that 
unsuitable emigrants be exoluded ; the proportion of 
females to males to be raised from 40 to 50 per oent. The 
speaker could nob understand what they meant by un- 
suitable emigrants being excluded. The Commissioners 
themselves told them that it was not easy to find labour 
in India, India was nob pining to send her children out 
as semi-slaves, Lord Sanderson stated that lb was the 
surplus population from India that went out from dis- 
satisfaction with the economic conditions in India. But 
they must remember that there were 500 recruiting 
licences issued in the year 1907. Could they conceive the 
significance of the extraordinary state of things which 
required one raoruiter to 17 labourers ? The Colonial 
Governments had their sub-agents in India for this 
indentured labour to be collected. They were paid a sum 
of Rs. 25 for each oooly raoruited, and this sum of Rs 25 
was divided between the recruiter and the sub-agent, 
Mr. Gandhi thought the mental state of those recruiters 
must be miserable, who could send so many of their 
countrymen as semi-slaves. After having Sean what the 
recruiting agents did and after having read the many gross 
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mis-statements they made, he was not surprised that thou- 
sands and thousands of their country man were heoomiug 
indentured labourers The Commissioners devoted several 
pages to the immorality prevailing on fcua estates. It was 
not forty women for sixty uaen ; bub the statement was 
made that these men did uob marry these women, but kept ' 
them, and that many of these women wore prostitutes. 
Mr. Gandhi said ha would decline to sand his children 
under suoh an indenture, if he was worthy of his salt, out 
of the country. But thousands of men and women had 
gone. Waat did they think of that in India? 

The conditions were that rigorous provisions should 
faa either expunged from the Ordinances or that the Pro- 
teator should oontrol employers. As for the regulations 
made to proteot these labourers they could taka it from 
him, Mr. Gandhi said, that there were a great many 
flaws in them and a coach and four could be easily 
driven through these. The aim of the rules was to 
make the employer suprema. Here was capital ranged 
against labour with artificial props for capital and not 
labour. 

Mr. Gandhi oondemoed the proteotor" of emigrants. 
They ware men helooging to that very olass to which am- 
ployers belonged; they moved among them aod was it 
not only natural that they should have their sympathies 
ou the side of the employer? How was it than possible 
that they oould do juatica lo the labourer against the 
employer? Ha know many instances when magistrates 
had meted out justice to the indentured labourer, but it 
wa3 impossible to expact such a thing from the Protectors 
of emigrants. The labourer was bound hand and foot to 
the employer. If he committed an offence against big. 
employer he first of all had to undergo a oourse of iox 
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prisonmeob; thou the days that the labourer bad spent 
in the jail wars added to bis indenture and be was taken 
baok to bis master to serve again. The Commissioners 
had to say nothing against these rules. There was nobody 
to judge tbe Proteotor o( Emigrants it he gave a wrong 
judgment, but iu the oase of the magistrate he oould be 
oritioised. Again tbe Commissioners add that these 
prisoners should be put into separate jails. But the Colo- 
nial Government would be bankrupt if they built jails for 
hundreds of prisoners that were imprisoned. They were 
not able to build jails for the passive reBisters. Then the 
Commissioners said that the labourer should be allowed 
to redeem his indenture by payment of a graduated re- 
demption lea, Taey made a mistake in thinking him to 
be an independent man. Ha was nob his own master 
Mr. Gandhi said he had known of English girls well edu 
oated who ware daaoyed, and who were not indentured, 
unable to free themselves. How was it then possible for 
an indentured labourer to do this ? Mr. Balfour compared 
the labourer under an indenture to a soldier- Bub the 
soldier was a responsible man and he oould rise to a high 
position. But an indentured labourer remained a labourer. 
He bad no privileges. His wife was also included under 
his disabilities, so also his sod. Id Natal tbe finger of 
soorn was pointed at these peopla. Never oould au in- 
dentured Indian rise bo a higher post than that of labou- 
rer. And what did the labourer bring when he returned 
to India ? Ha returned a broken vessel, wish some of the 
artificial and superficial signs of oiyilisation, but he left 
more valuable things behind him. He may bring some 
sovereigns also with him. They should deoline to per- 
petuate this hateful system of indenture beoause it robbed 
them of their national self-respect, 
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If they could oongider well over what he had said, 
they would try and abolish the system in a year's time 
and this one taint upon the nation would have gone and 
indentured labour would be a thing oi the past. He 
wanted to remove the oause of the ill-treatment of the 
Indians in the Colonies. However protected that system 
may be, it still remainad a state bordering upon slavery, 
" It would remain," said Mr. Gandhi, "a state based 
upon full-fledged slavery and i# was a bindranoe to 
national growth and national dignity.” 


IMPERIAL CONFERENCE RESOLUTIONS 

7)1 the course of an article criticising the Imperial 
-Conference Resolution on Indian emigration , Mr, Qandhi 
wrote as follows in the Indian Review for August, 
1918 :— 

The Imperial OoofereDoe Resolution * oo the status 
of our countrymen emigrating to the Colonies, reads well 
on the surfaoe, but it is highly deceptive. We need not 

° A summary of the proceedings of the Conference was cabled 
by the Secretary of State to the Viceroy. Thq following is an 
extract : — 

The fifteenth meeting of the Conference was held on July 
25th. The first subjeot discussed was reciprocity of treatment 
between India and the Dominions. This diBoussion followed on 
the resolution passed by the Conference last year, accepting the 
principle of reciprocity and a further resolution passed to that effeot 
should now he given to the last year’s resolution in pursuanoe of 
whioh the Conference agreed as follows : — (1) It. is the inherent 
function of the Governments of several communities of British 
Commonwealth including India that each should eDjoy oomplete 
control in the composition of its own population by means of 
restriction on immigration from any other communities. (2) 
British oitizens domiciled in any British oountry including India 
should be admitted into any other British oountry for viBits for 
the purposes of pleasure or oommeroe inoluding temporary rest- 
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consider ib a great achievement bhab we can pass the same 
laws again8b the oolonials bhab they may pasB against us. 
Ib is like a giant telling a dwarf that the latter is free to 
give blow for blow. Who is to refuse permission and pass- 
ports to the colonials desiring bo enter India? But Indians, 
no matter what their attainments are, are constantly 
being refused permission to enter the colonies even for 
temporary periods, South African legislation of emi- 
gration was purged of the raoi&l taint, by the passive 
resistance movement, But the administrative principles 
still continue and will do so, so toDg as India remains 
both in name and substance a dependency, 

The agreement arrived at regarding those who are 
already domiciled praotioally re-states the terms of the set- 
tlement of 1914, If it extends to Canada and Australia 
it is a decided gain, for in Canada till recently there was 
a big agitation owing to the refusal of its Government tp 
admit the wives and children of its Sikh settlers. I may 
perhaps add that the South African settlement provides 


denoy tor the purpose ot education, Tbe conditions of such visits 
should be regulated on tbe principle of reoiprooity as follows: — 
(a) Tbe right of the Government of India recognised to onaot 
laws which shall have tbe efieot of subjeoting British citizens 
domiciled in aDy other British oountry to the same conditions in 
visiting India as those imposed on Indians desiring to viBit such 
country, lb) 8uoh tight of visit or temporary residence shall, in 
eaoh individual case, be embodied in the passport ot written permit 
issued by the oountry of domicile and subjeot to vie there by an 
officer appointed by and acting on behalf of tbe oountry to bs 
visited. If such a oountry so desireB such right shall not extend to 
the visit or temporary residents for labour purpose or to permanent 
settlement. f3) Indiana already permanently domiciled in other 
British countries should be allowed to bring in their wives and 
minor children on oondition (a) that no more than one wife and her 
children ehall be admitted for eaoh such IndiaD and (b) that eaoh 
individual so admitted Ehall be certified by tbe Government of. 
India as being the lawful wife or child of such Indian. The 
Conference reoommends other questions covered by tbe memoranda 
presented to tbe Conference by tbe representatives of India. 
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for the protection of those who had plural wives before the 
settlement, especially if the latter had at any time entared 
South Africa. It may ha the proper thing in a predomi- 
nantly Christian country to oonfioe the legality to only 
one wife. But it ia neoasaary even for that oountry, in 
the interests of humanity and for the sake of friendship 
for members of tbe same Imperial Federation to whioh 
they belong administratively, to allow the admission of 
plural wives and their proganj’. 

The above agreement atill evadea the question of in- 
equality of status in other matters : — Thus the difficulty 
of obtaining licenses throughout South Africa, the prohibi- 
tion to hold landed property in the Transvaal and the 
Free State and virtual prohibition within the Union itself 
of the entry of Indians into the Free State, the prohibi- 
tion of Indian ahiidreu to enter the ordinary Government 
sohools, deprivation of Municipal franchise in tbe Trans- 
vaal and the Free State and praotioal deprivation of the 
Union franchise throughout South Africa, barring 
perhaps tbe Cape, The resolutions of the Imperial 
Conference therefore are deoidaly an eye-wash. There ia 
no ohanga of heart in tbe oobnies and certainly no 
recognition of Imperial obligations regarding India. Tbe 
Fijian atrooities to which Mr. Andrews baB drawn 
pointed attention show what is possible even in the 
Crown Colonies whioh are under direct Imperial control. 



Jail Experiences 


These prison experiences were originally written by 
Mr. Gandhi in Gujarati and we are indebted to the 
Modern Baview for the following English version : — 

I 

INSPECTION 

When the different iuspeotors come to inspect, all 
the priannera have to post themselves in a raw. and taka 
off their caps to salute them. As all of ua had English 
caps, there was no difficulty in observing this rule. It waa 
both legal and proper that vye should take off our caps, 
The wards of direotioo used were fall io," These words 
had. so to speak, become our food, as we had to "fall in” 
four or five times a day. One of these offioers, ao 
assistant to the Chief Warder, was a little stiff-necked, 
and so the Indians had nicknamed him 11 General 
Smuts." Generally he was the first to come in the 
mornings, and again in the evenings, At half past nioe 
the Dootor name, Ha was very good and kind, and 
unfailing it. his inquiries Each prisoner bad, according 
to jail rules, to show all parts of 'big body, on the first day 
to the Doctor, stripping himself bare of all ototbea, but he 
was kind enough nob to enforoe the same in our oase. 
When many more Indians bad oome, be simply told us 
to report to him if any one had got itohes, ebo , so that 
be might examine him in camera. At half past ten or 
eleven, the Governor and Chief Warder came. The 
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former was a firm, just and quiet-natured officer, 
His invariable inquiries were whether we were all 
right, whether we waDted anything, whether we had 
any oomplaints to make, Wdenevsr wa had any such, 
he heard them attentively, and gave us relief, if he could. 
Some of these oomplaints and grievances 1 shall refer to 
later on. His deputy oamu also at times. He was 
kind-hearted too. But the best of them ail was our Chief 
Warder. Himself deeply religious, he wag Dot only kind 
and oourteous towards us, but every prisoner sang his 
praises in no measured terms. He was attentive in pre- 
serving to the prisoners all their rights, he overlooked 
their trivial faults, and knowing in our oasathat we were 
all innocent ha was particularly kind to us, and to show 
his kindness ha often came and talked to us. 

INCREASE IN ODE NUMBERS 
I have said before that there were only five of us 
passive registers, at first. Oj 14th January, Tuesday, 
came in Mr. Tbambi Naidm the Chief Picket, and Mr. 
Koid, the President of the Chinese Association. We all 
were pleased to receive them, On the 18th, fourteen 
others joined us, including Samundar Khan. He was in 
for two months. The rest were Madrasis, Kuuamias 
and Gujarati Hindus, They were arrested for hawking 
without licences, and sentenced to pay a fme of £2, and, 
in default, to 14 days’ imprisonment. They bad bravely 
eteoted to go to jail. Oa the 2ist, 76 others came. In this 
batch only NawabKbau had two months, the rest were 
with a fine of £2, or, in default, 14 days' imprisonment, 
Most of them were Gujarati Hindus, some Kuuamias 
and some Madrasis, On the 22nd, 35, on the 23rd, 3, 
on the 24tb, 1, on the 25th, 2, on the 28th, 6, and in the 
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evening 4 mote, and on the 29jh, 4 Kunamias addad to 
our numbers. So that by the 29 ab, there were 155 
passive reaiaters inoaroaratad. On tba 30ih, I was re- 
moved to Pretoria, but I knew that on that day 5 or 6 
others had oome in. 


FOOD 

The question of food is of great moment to many of 
Us, in all eircumstanoes, but to those in prison, it is of 
the greatest importance. They are greatly in need of 
good food, The rule is that a prisoner had to rest con- 
tent with jail food, ha oaunot procure any from outside. 
The same is the oasa with a soldier who has to submit 
to his regulation rations, but the difference between the 
two ia that his friends oan send other food to the soldier 
and ha aan take it, while a prisoner ia prohibited from 
doing so. So that this prohibition about food is one of 
the signs of being in prison. Even in general conver- 
sation, you will find the jail-offiaars, saying that there 
could be no exeroiea of taste about prison diet, and no 
suoh article could be allowed thoreiD. In a talk with 
the prisou medical officer, I told him that it was nsoes- 
sary for us to have some tea, or ghee or eome such thing 
along with bread, and, he said, you want to eat with 
taste, and no palatable thing oould be allowed in a prison, 

According to the regulations, in the first weak, an 
Indian gets, in the morning 12 oz of “ mealie pap " 
without sugar or ghee; at ooon, 4 oz. of rice and one oz. 
of ghee ; in tbe aveniug, from 5 days, 12 oz. of mealie 
pap, for 3 days, 12 oz. of boiled beans and salt. This 
aoale has been modelled on the dietary of the Kaffirs — 
the only difference being that in the evening, tbe Kaffirs 
are given orashed maize corn aud lard or fat, while tbe 
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Iadians get rioa. In the second weak, and tbenoefor- 
ward, for two days, boiled potatoas and for two days, 
oabbagas, or pumpkin or some such vegetable ia given 
along with maize flour. Those who take meat are given 
meat with vegetables on Sundays. 

The first batob of prisoners had resulved to solioit 
for no favours at the hands of Government, and to take 
whatever food was served out> if not religiously objec- 
tionable. Really speaking, the above was not a proper kind 
of diet for Indians, though madioaliy, of course, it oon- 
tained sufficient nutrition, Maize is the daily food of 
the Kaffirs, ao this diet suits them, nay, they thrive on 
it in jail. But Indiaus rarely use ma : z->£bur, rice 
only suits them. We are not used to eat beans alone, 
nor oauld we like vegetables as oooked by or for Kaffirs. 
They never olaan the vegetable nor season them with 
any spices. Again the vegetable cooked for the Kaffirs 
mostly consist of the peelings left after the same have 
bean prepared far the European eonviots. For spines, 
nothing else besides salt is given. Sugar is never dreamt 
of. Thus the food question was a very difficult one for 
us all. Still, as We bad determined that tbs passive re- 
sisters were neither to solioit nor ask for favours from 
the jail authorities, we tried to rest consent with this 
kind of fond. 

In reply to his inquiries we bad told the Governor 
that the food did not suit us, but we were determined not 
bn ask for any favours from Government, If Govern- 
ment of its own aooord wanted to make a change, it 
would be welcome, else wa would go on taking the re 
gulation diet. 

Bub this determination oould not last long. When 
others joined us, we thought it would be improper to- 
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make them share this trouble with us also. Was it not 
sufficient that theyhad shared the prison with us ? So 
_we began to talk to the Governor on their behalf. We 
told him, wa ware prepared to take any kind of food, 
■but the later batohas could not do so. He thought over 
■the matter, and said that he would allow them to cook 
■separately, if they put it on the ground of religion, but 
the articles of food .would be the same, it did not rest 
with him to make any changes in them. 

Iu the meantime, fourteen others had joined usi and 
some of them elected to starve rather than take mealie 
pap. So I read she jail rules and found out that applica- 
tions in such matters should ha made to the Director 
of Prisons. I asked, therefore, the Governor to be 
permitted to apply to him, and Bent a petition 
accordingly. 

Wo, the undersigned prisoners, beg to state that we are all 
Asiatics, 18 Indians and 8 Chinese. 

Tha 18 Indians gat (or their breakfast mealie pap, and the 
others, rice and ghee; they get beans tbrioe and “'pap” lour 
times. Wa were given potatoes on Saturdays and greens on 
Sundays. On religious grounds, we oannot eat meat : Borne are 
entirely prohibited from taking it, and others oannot do bo be- 
oauae o( its not being religiously slaughtered. 

The Chinese get maize-oorn instead ol rioe. All the prison- 
ers are mostly used to European (ood, and they also eat bread 
and other flour preparations, None of us iB used to mealie pap, 
aud some of us suffer from indigestion. 

Seven of us have eaten no breakfast at all ; only at times, 
when the Chinese prisoners who got bread, out of meroy, gave 
them a pieoe or two out of their rations, have we eaten the 
same. Wheu this was mentioned to the Governor, ho said we 
were guilty of a jail ofienoe in thus aooepting bread. 

In our opinion this kind of food is entirely unsuitable to us, 
So we have to apply that we should be given food aooording to 
tho rules for European prisoners and mealie pap bs left out en- 
tirely ; or, in tha alternative, suoh food should be given as would 
aupp oit us, and be in oonsonanoe with our habits and customs. 

This is an urgent matter and a reply be sent by wire, 
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Twenty-onaof us had signed the petition and w'hile 
it was being despatched savanty-six more oa me in. They 
also had a dislike for the 11 pap,” and so we added a para- 
graph stating that the new arrivals also objeoted to the 
diet. I requested the Governor to send it by wire. He 
asked his superior's permission by telephone} and allowed 
at once 4 oz. of bread in plaoe of * ‘ pap.” We were all 
very pleased, and from the 22nd, 4 oz, of bread was sub- 
stituted in plaoe o( pap, morning and evening. In the 
evening we got 8 oz,, i,e., half a loaf, But this was 
merely a temporary arrangement. A committee was sit- 
ting on the question and we heard that they had recom- 
mended an allowance of flour, ghee and pulse; hut before 
it oould take effaot, wa had been released, and so nothing 
more happened. 

In the beginning when there was only eight of us we 
did not cook ourselvos, so wa used to get uaoooked rice 
and ill-cooked vegetables whenever the same were givoD, 
so wa obtained permission to oook of ourselves. Oa the 
first day, Mr. Kadva aooked. After that Mr. Thambi 
Naidu and Mr. Jivan both took up the funotion, and m 
our last days they had to cook for about 150 men, They 
had to cock once only, excepting on vegetable daj s which 
were two iu a week — whsu they hud to do so twice Mr. 
Naidu took great trouble over this I used to distri- 
bute. 

From the style of the petition the leader must have 
noted the (aab that it Was presented on behalf of all 
Indian prisoners and not US (eight) alone- We talked 
with the Governor also on the same Hues and he bad 
promised to look into it for al! the Asiatio prisoners. We 
scii! hope that the jail diet of the Indians wouid be 
improved. 
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Again She tihraa Chinese used to gat other articles 
icHtead of rioe, and benee annoyance was felt, as there 
was an appearaaaa of their being considered separate 
frcm and inferior to us. For this reason, I applied, on 
their behalf, to tha Governor and to Mr. Play- 
ford, and it was ordered that they should be planed cn 
the same level as Indians, 

It is instructive to compare this dietary with that 
of the Europeans, They get for their morning broakfast 
14 pap " and 8 oz, of bread ; for tha midday meal, bread 
and soup or bread and meat, or braad and meat and 
potatoes or vegetables ; and in the evenings bread and 
" pap," Thus they got bread fchrioe in tha day, and so 
they do not oare whether they have the " pap " or not. 
Again they get meat or soup, in addition. Besides this 
they are often given tea or aoooa. This will Bhow that 
both the Europeans and the native Kaffirs gat food suit- 
able Co them, and it is the poor Indians alone who suffer, 
They had no special dietary of their qwd. Tt they wore 
treated lika Europeans in food, they the Europeans \VbuId 
have 1 alb ashamed, and no one had the conoern to find 
out what was the food of the Indian, They had thus to 
be ranked with the Kaffirs and silently starve. For this 
state ol ciraum8tano9s I find fault with our own people, 
the Passive Rrsisters, Soma Indians got tha requisite 
food by stealth, others put up with whatever they got, 
and were either ashamed to make publio the story of their 
distress or had no thought for others. Hence the outside 
public remained in the dark, If we were to follow truth 
and agitate where wa got injustice, there would ' be no 
room so undergo such inconveniences, If we were to 
leave sell and apply ourselves to the good of others, 
.grievanoas would get remedied soon, Bub just as it is 
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meoessa ry to take steps for the redress of such complaints, 
«o it is necessary to think of certain other things also, lb 
is bat meet for prisoners to undergo certain inoonveni- 
enoas. If there ba no trouble, what is the good of being 
called a prisoner? Those who are the masters of their 
minds, taka pleasure even in suffering, and live happily 
in jails. They do not lose sight of the existence of tha 
suffering, and they should not do so, considering that 
there are others also suffering with them. 

There is another evil habit of ours, and that is our 
tenacity in sticking to our manners and oustoms, Wa 
must do in Roms as tha Romans do. We are living 
in Booth Africa and we must accustom ourselves to what 
is considered good food here. “ Mealie pap” is a food, 
as good, simple and cheap as our wheat. We oannot say 
it is without taste, sometimes, it beats wheat even. It is 
my belief that out of respeot for the country 
of our adoption, we must take food whioh grows 
in that country, if it he not unwholesome. Many 
“ Whites " like this “ pap ” and eat it in the morning. 
It becomes palatable if milk or sugar or even ghea 
be taken with it. For these reasons and for the fact 
that we might have to go to jail again, Id the future, 
it is advisable tpr every Indian to aocustom him- 
self to this preparation of maize, With this habit even 
when the time comes to take it merely with salt, wa 
would not find it hard to do so, It is inoumbent on us 
to leave off some of our habits for the good of our 
country. All those nations that have advanoed have 
given up these things where there was nothing 
substantia! to lose, Tha Salvation Army people attract 
the natives of the soil, by adopting their customs, dress, 
ate., if not particularly objeotionabfe. 
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SICKNESS 

Ifc would have been a miracle had no one out of 150 
prisoners fallen ill The first) to be taken ill was Mr, 
Samundar Khan, Ha had been brought into jail ailing 
and was taken to Hospital the next day. Mr, Kudva 
was a viotim to rheumatism, and for some days he did 
not mind being treated by the Doobor in the prison cell 
itself, but eventually be had to go to the Hospital boo. 
Two others sufferad from fainting fi;a and were taken 
there. The reason was that it wa3 very hot then, and 
the oonviats had to remain out in the sun the whole dav, 
and so they fell down in fits. We nursed them as best 
we oould Later on Mr. N iwab Khan also succumbed, 
and 01 . the day of our release he had to be led out by 
hand. He had improved a little after the Dootor had 
ordered milk, eta., to be given to him. On the whole, 
still, id may be safely said, that the Passive Roisters 
fared well. 


paucity op space 

I have stated already that our cell bad space 
enough to accommodate only fifty-one prisoners, and the 
same holds good with regard to the area. Later on when 
instead of 51 there were 151 souls to Ue acoommodated, 
great ditfioulty was felt. Tne Governor had to pitch 
tents outside, and many had to go there. During our 
last days, about a hundred had to be taken out to sleep, 
and back again the morning. The area spaoe was too 
small for this number, and we oould paSB our time there 
with great difficulty. Added to this was our evil inborn 
habit of spitting everywhere, whioh rendered the place 
dirty and there was the danger of disease breaking out. 
Fortunately our companions were amenable to advioe, 
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aud assisted us in keeping the compound olean. 
Scrupulous oare was exeroised in inspecting the area and 
privies* and this saved the inmates from disease. Every 
one will admit that the Government was at fault in 
incarcerating such a large number in so narrow a spaoe. 
If the room was insufficient, it was incumbent on the 
Government not to send so many there, and if the 
struggle had been prolonged, it would not have been 
possible for the Government to commit any more to this 
prison. 

READING 

I have already mentioned that the Governor had 
allowed us [the use of a table, with pen, ink, etc. We had 
the free run of the prison 1 brary also. I had taken from 
therei the works of Garlj le and the Bible. Erom the 
Chinese Interpreter, who used to coma there, I had bor- 
rowed the Kuran-e-Sharif translated into English, speech- 
es of Huxley, Carlyle's Lives of Burns* JohusoD, and 
Scott, and.Baoon’s Essays. Oi my own I had taken the 
Bhagavad-Gita, with Manila! Naibubbai’s Annotations, 
several Tamil woi ke, fan Urdu Boob from the Moulvi 
Sahib the writings of Tolstoy, Rjt-kin and Soorates. 
Many of these I read or re read in the jail. I used to 
Study Tamil regularly. In the morning I used to read 
the Glia and at noon, mostly the Koran, In the 
evening I taught the Bible to Mr. Eoreto on, who was a 
Chinese Christian. He wanted to learn Enghbh, and I 
taught it to him through ihe Bible. 

If I had been permitted to spend out my full period 
I would have been able to complete my translations of a 
book eaoh of Carlyle aud Buskin. I believe that as I 
was fully occupied iu the Btudy of the above works,. I 

II 
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would noli have become tired even if I had got more than 
two months ; not only that but 1 would have added use- 
fully to my knowledge and studies, I would have passed 
a hapov life, believing as I do that whoever has a taste 
for reading good books is able to bear loneliness in any 
plaoe with great ease, 

UBLIGIOUS STUDY 

In the West, we now see, that, as a matter of fact, 
the State looks after the religion of all its prisoners, and 
hence, we find a Ohurah in the Johannesburg prison for 
its inmateB, but it is provided to meet only the needs of 
the Whites, who alone are allowed aooess thereto. I ask- 
ed for speoial permission for Mr. Foretoon and myBelf, 
but the Governor told me it was only for White Chris- 
tian prisoners. Every Sunday they attend it, and 
preaohers of different denominations give them religious 
lessons there. 

Several missionaries oome in to oonverb the Kaffirs 
also with speoial permission. Toere is no Ghurob for 
them ; they Bit in the open, Jews also have got their 
preachers to look after them, It is only the Hindus and 
Mahomedans who are spiritually left unprovided for. 
There ar6 not many Indian prisoners, it is true, but the 
abaeuoe of any suoh provision for them is hardly credit- 
able to them. The loaders of both communities should, 
therefore, lay their heads together, and arrange for the 
religious instruction of the members of their community 
in jail, even if there be only one convict. Tne preaohers, 
whether Hindus or Moulvis, should be pure-hearted, and 
they should be careiul not to become tboros in the sides 
of the oonviofcs. 
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AH that was worth knowing has been stated above- 
Indiana being plaoad on a level with the Kaffirs ia a faob 
which oalia for further aongidaration. While tha White 
oonviota get a bedstead to sleep on, a tooth-brush to 
clean their taath, a towel to wipe their faoas and bands, 
and also a handkerchief, Indis-Us get nothing, Why 
this distinction ? 

Wa should never think that this is nob a matter for 
our interference. It ia these iittie tilings which either 
-enhanee our reapeat or degrade ub. An Arabic book sayB 
that he who haa no aelf-raapeot baa no religion. Nations 
have beooma great by gradually enhanoing their self-rea- 
peot. Self-respeot does nob mean vanity or rashness hub 
a state of mind which is prepared nos to lot go its privi- 
leges simply out of fear or idianasB. Ooe who haa really 
bis truat in God attains to self-re8peot, and I firmly 
believe that oua who has no trust in Him never knows 
what is righb, nor does ha know how to do right. 


II 

Every prisoner in the jail on getting up in the morn- 
ing ia required to fold hie own bedding, and bo place it in 
ita proper plaoa. He must finish his toilet by 6 o’olook 
and be ready bo start out at the stroke of the hour. 
The work begins at 7 o'olook. It is of various kioda. 
Tha ground to be dug was very hard. It waa bo be 
worked upon with spades, and hence the work proved 
too hard. Again, it waa a very hot day. The plaoa we 
were taken to was aboub a mile and a half from the jail, 
Eaoh one of us started very well indeed. Bub as one ot 
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US was used to this kind Of w6rk, it was not long before 
we were quite done up. As the day advanced, the work 
seemed harder still. The warder was very striot, He 
used, to ory out every now and then, • goon, go on.’ 
This made the Indians quite nervous. I saw some of 
them weeping. One of them bad a swollen foot. AH 
thi$ caused rna a great il a al of heart-burning, and yet on 
every occasion, I reminded t,tit>iZi of the duty, and asked 
them to perform it as wall as possible, with a good heart, 
and without minding the words ot the warder, I felt 
myself done up also. My handB were covered with 
blisters and water was oozing out of them. I oould 
hardly bend the spade and felt the weight of it as if it 
was quite a maund. I prayed to God to preserve my 
honour, to maintain my limbs infcaot, and to beBtow on 
me sufficient strength to be able to perform my allotted 
tack. I trusted to Hun and went on with my work. 
Tbe warder would sometimes remonstrate with me at 
an occasional break required to get over the fatigue. I 
told him that it was uuneoessary for him to remind me 
oi my duty, and that I was - prepared to go through as 
much of it as was possible for me to do. Just than I 
Baw Mr. Jhinabhai faint... .l.Wuile I was pouring water 
on Jtnnabhai’s head, the following ooourred to me. 
Mobt of the Iadtans trusted my word, aud submitted 
themselves to imprisonment. If the advioe that I hap- 
pened to offer them ware erroneous, how muob am I 
would be committing in the eyes of God in tendering it 
to them Tney underwent all sorts of hardships on 
account of that advcs. With this thought in my mind, 
I heaved a deep sigh. With God as my witness, I re- 
flected on the suhjeot once more, and was immtdiatfly 
.reassured that it was all right, 1 felt that tbe advice 
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■Shat I tendered to theca was tha only adyioe that I could 
■under the oiroumstanaea. In anticipation of future 
happiness, it wag absolutely neoessary that we .should 
undergo the hardest trials and sufferings in the first 
instance, and that there was no reason to be grieved at 
the letter, This was simply a fit of fainting, but even 
if it was a ease of daatb, how aould I offer, any othdr 
advice than v 'what I bad already done? It at ones 
ooourred to me that it was more honourable for anybody 
to die Buffering in that manner) than to oontinue living 
a life of perpetual enslavement. 

* * * * 

At one' time one of tha warders oame to me, and 
asked me to provide him with two of his man to dean the. 
water-closets, I thought that I oould do nothing better 
than dean them myself and so I offered him my services. 

I have no particular dislike to that kind of work. Oj tha 
contrary, I am of opiuiou that we ought to get ourselves 
acoustomed to it. 

I was given a bed in a ward, where there were princi- 
pally Kaffir patients. Hare I passed the whole night in 
great misery and terror. I did not know then that I 
was to be taken tha nest day to another oell that was 
oocupied by Indian prisoners, FrettiDg that I would 
be kept inoaroeratad with suoh men, I got very nervous 
and terror-stricken. And yet I tried my best to reconoila 
myself to tha idea that it was my duty to undergo thd 
sufferings that may befall me. I read from the 
“ Bhagawad-Gita,” that I had with me, certain verses 
suited to the oooasion, and, on pondering over them, was 
soon reconciled to tha situation. Toe chief reason why 
I got nervous was that in the Bams room, there were & 
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number of wild, murderous looking, vioioua Kaffir and 
Chinese prisoners, I did nob know their language, One 
of the Kaffirs began to ply me with all aorta of questions. 
As far &b 1 oould gather, he seemed to be mooking me 
indecently. I did not understand what hie questions 
were and I kept quiet. He than asked ms in hiB broken 
English, " Why have they brought you here ?” I gave 
him a vary short reply and was again sil9ht. He was 
followed by one of the Chinamen. He was worse than 
the other. He approaobed my bed, and looked at me 
intently, I kept on my silanoa. He than proceeded 
towards the above-mentioned Kaffir's bed. There they 
began to monk eaoh other indecently, and expose their 
private parts, Both these prisoners were probably there 
for murder or highway robbery, How oould I enjoy Bleep 
after seeing these deadful tilings ? 

(At one time) as soon as I got seated at the water 
oloseb there to answer the call of nature, a very wild aud 
musoular looking Kaffir turned up, Ha asked me to get 
off from the seat, aue began to abuse me. I told him I 
would not be long when he took hold of me, and threw 
me outside. Fortunately, I was able to oatoh bold of 
Dna of the doors, and to save myself from a Dasty fall. 
This did not make me very nervous. I simply walked 
away with a smiling oouuteDanoe. Bub one or two Indian 
prisoners who happanad to see the situation in whioh I 
was placed, oould not restrain themselves from shedding 
tears. 



Ill 

When on the 25tb February I got three months’ bard 
labour, and once again embraced my brother Indians and 
my son in the Volksrusi Jail, I little thought that I 
should have bad to say much in connection with my 
third pilgrimage” to the jail, bub with many other 
human assumptions, this too proved to be false. My 
experience this time was Unique, and what I learnt there- 
from I could not have learnt after yearB of study. I 
consider these three months invaluable. I saw many 
vivid pictures of passive resistance, and I have become, 
therefore, a more confirmed resieter than what I was 
three months ago. For all thiB, I have to thank the 
Government of this place (the Transvaal), 

Several officers had betted this that I should not get 
lass than six months. My friends — old and renowned 
Indians — my own son — had got six months and so I too 
was wishing thab they might win their bets. Still I had 
my own misgivings, and they proved true. I got only 
three months, that being the maximum under the law. 

After going there, I was glad to meet Messrs. Dawood 
Muhammad, Eustamji, Sorabiji, Pillay, Hajura Smg, Lai 
Bahadur Sing and other ' fighters, ’’ Excepting for about 
ten all others were accommodated in teDts, pitched in the 
jail compound for sleeping, and tbe soene resembled a 
camp more than a prison. Every one liked to sleep in 
tbe tents. 

We were oomfortable about our meals. We used bo 
cook ourselves as before, and so oould oook as we liked. 
We were about 77 passive resistera in all. 

Those who were taken out for work had rather a 
hard time of it. Tne road near the Magistrate's Court 
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had to be built, so they had to dig up stones, eto., and 
oarry them, After that was finished they were asked to 
dig up grass from tha school compound. Bus mostly 
they did their work oheerfuily. For three days I was 
also thus sent out with the ’’ sbans" (gangs) to work, but 
in the meanwhile a wire was receded that I was not to 
be taken outside to work. I was disheartened at this as 
1 liked to move out, because it improved my health and 
exercised my body. Ganerally I take two meals a day, 
but in the Volksruat Jail, on aocount of this exercise I 
felt hungry thrioe. After this turn, I was given the work 
of a sweeper, but this was useless, and after a time even 
Chat was taken away. 

WHY I WAS MADE TO LEAVE VOLKSRU8T ? 

On tha 2nd of Marah I beard that I was ordered to 
be sent to Pretoria, I was asked to be ready at onoe, 
and my warder and 1 had to go to the station in pelting 
raiD, walking on hard roads, with my luggage on my 
head. We left by tha evening train in a third class 
oarriage. 

My- removal gave rise to various surmises. Some 
thought that peace was near, others, that after separating 
me from my companions, Government intended to op- 
press me more, and some others, that in order to stifle 
discuesion in the House of Commons it might be intend- 
ed to give me greater liberty and convenience. 

I did not libs to leave Volksrust, as we passed 
onr days- and nights pleasantly there talking to one 
another, Messrs, Hajura Sing and Josbi always put us 
questions, questions whioh were neither-useless nor tri- 
vial, as they related to soience and philosophy. How 
would one like to leave such company and such a oamp ? 
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But if every thing happened as we wished, W8 should 
not be called human beings. So I left the piaoe quietly- 
■Saluting Mr. Ktji on the road, the warder and I got con- 
fined in a compartment. It was very oold, and raining 
too for the whole night- I had my overcoat with me 
whioh I was permitted to use. I was given bread and 
cheese for my meals on the way, but as 1 had eaten 
before I left, I gave them to my warder. 

PRETORIA JAIL l THE BEGINNING 

We raaahed Ptefcoria on the 3rd, and found every- 
thing new. Tne jail was newly built, and the men were 
new. I was asked to eat but I bad no inclination to dd 
so. Meaha meal porridge was placed before me- I tasted 
a spoonful only and than left it untouohad- My warder 
was surprised at it, but I told hita I was not hungry, and 
ha smiiad, Toau I was handdd oyer to another warderi 
He said, “ Giudbi, take off your cap.” I did so. Then 
he asked, "Are you the son oi Gandhi?” I said, '‘Ho, 
my son is undergoing Six months’ imprisonment at 
Volksrust " He then oanfiaed ma in a oall. I began to 
walk forwards aod backwards in it. He saw it from tba 
watah-hola iu the door, and sxola'med, ' Gandhi, don’t 
walk about like that. It spoils my floor.” I stopped*' 
aud stood in a oorner, quietly I had nothing to read 
even, as I had not yet got my books. I waR confined all 
about eight, and at ten I was taken to the Doctor, He 
only asked mu if I had any oontagions disease, and then, 
allowed ma to go I was then interned in a small roOnd 
at eleven where I passed my whole time. It seemed to 
be a cell made for one prisoner only. Its dimensions 
ware about 10x7 feet. The floor was of black pitob, 
which the warder tried to keep shining There was only 
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ona small glass window, barred with iron bars, for 1 igh tr 
and air. Thara was elaotrio light kept to examine the 
inmates at night. It was not meant for the ubs of the 
prisoners, as it was not strong enough to enable one to 
read, When I went and stood very near it, I could read 
only a large-type book, It is pnt out at eight, but is 
again put on five or six times duriDg the night, to enable 
the warders to look over the prisoners, through the 
watah-holes. 

After eleven the Deputy- Governor same and I made 
these requests to him! for my books, for permission to 
write a letter to my wife who was ill, and for a small 
bench to sit on. For the first, ha said, be would oODsider 
for the second, I might write, and for the third, no. 
Afterwards I wrote out my letter in Gujarati and gave it 
to be posted. He endorsed on it, that I Bhould write it in 
English. I said, my wife did not know English, and my 
letters were a great souroa of a comfort to her, and that 
I had nothing special to write in them. Still I did Dot 
get the permission! and I declined to write in English. 
My books were given to me in the evening. 

My mid-day meal I had to take standing in my aelt 
with closed doors. At three, I asked leave for a bath. 
The warder said, 11 All right, but you had better go there 
after undressing yourself." (The plao8 was 125 feet 
distant from my cell). I said, if there was no speoial 
objeot in my doing so, I would put my clothes on the 
curtain there and take my bath. He allowed it, but said. 
Do not delay- Even before I had cleaned my body, he 
shouted out,” "Gandhi, have you done ?’’ I said, "I 
would do so in a minute." I oould rarely see the faoe of 
an Indian, In the evening I got a blanket and a ooir 
mat to sleep on but neither pillow nor plank, Even- 
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when answering a call of nature, I was being watched by 
a warder. If he did not happeu to know me, he would 
ory out, 11 Sam, oome out.” But Sam had got the bad 
habit of taking bia full times in suoh a condition, eo how 
oould he get up at oooe f If be were to do bo, be would 
nob be easy. Sometimes the warders and sometimes the 
Kaffirs would peep in, and at times would sing out, 1 get 
up,” The labour given to merest day waB to polish the 
floor and the doors. The latter were of varnished iron, 
and what'polish oould be brought on them by rubbing ? 
I spent three hours an each door rubbing, but found 
them unohanged, the same as before. 

POOD 

The food was in keeping with the above conditions. 

I knew that no ghee was given with rice in the 
evening, and I had thought of remedying the defeot. I 
Spoke to the Chief Warder, but be said, ghea was to be 
given only on Wednesdays and Sunday noons io place of 
meat, and if its further supply were needed, I should see 
the Dootor. Next day applied to see him and I waa. 
taken to him. 

I requested him to order out for all Indians ghee in 
plaoe of fat. The Chief Warder was present and he add- 
ed that Gandhi's request was not proper, Till then many 
Indians bad used both fat and meati and that those who. 
objected to fat, were given dry rice, which they ate with- 
out any objeotion ; that the passive resisters had also 
done so, and when they were released, they left with 
added weight, The Dootor asked me what I bad to say 
to that, I replied that I could not quite swallow the story, 
but speaking for myself, I should spoil my health, if 1 
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wars oompelfed to taka rioa without ghee. Then he said, 
"for you specially, I would order bread to be giveD." I 
•said, “ thank you, but I had not applied for myeelf aloue, 
and I would not be able to take bread for myself alone, 
"till ghee was ordered to be given to all others," The 
Dootor said, " Then you should not find fault with me, 
now." 

I again petitioned and 1 oatne to learn that the food 
regulations would ultimately be made as in Natal. I 
criticised that also and gave the reasons why I could not 
for tnyself alone accept ghee, At last, when in all about 
a month and a half had elapsed, I got a reply stating that 
wherever there were many, Indian prisoners, ghee would 
invariably be given. Thus it might be said that after a 
month and a half I broke my fast, and for the last month 
I was able to take rice, ghee and bread. Bat I took no 
breakfast and at noon, when pap was doled out, I hardly 
took ten spooufuls, as every day it was differently prepar- 
ed. But still I got good nourishment from the bread 
and rioe, and so my health improved. I kay so.beoause 
when I used to eat onoe only, it had broken down. I had 
lost all strength, and for ten days I was Buffering from a 
severe ache in half of my forehead. My obest too had 
shewn symptoms of beiDg affeofced, 

I had told many passive resistors that, if they left 
jail with spoiled health, thay would be considered want- 
ing in the right spirit. We must turn our prisons into 
palaces so that when I found my own healt^i getting ruin- 
ed 1 felt apprehensive lest I should haye to go'out for that 
reason, It has to be remembered that I bad Dot availed 
•myself of the order for ghee made in my favour, so that 
there was a ohance of my health getting affsoted, bull 
4his does not apply in the aase pf others, as it is open to 
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eaoh individual prisoner, when he is in jail, to have some 
speoial order made in his favour, and thus preserve his 
health, 

OTHER CHANGES 

I have said that my Warder was harsh in hiss deal- - 
ings with me, But this did not last long, When he saw 
that I was fighting with the Government about food, &3,, 
but obeying his orders unreservedly, he ohanged bis con- 
duct and allowed me to do as I liked, This removed 
my 'difficulties about bath, latrine, &a, He beoame so 
oonsiderate that he soaroely allowed it bo be seen that he 
Ordered me to do anything. Toe man who suooeeded 
him was like a Pasha and he was always anxious to 
work after my conveniences. He Baid, “ I love those 
who fight for their community, I myself am suoh a 
fighter, and I do not oonsider you to be a oonvict.” He 
thus used to comfort me, 

Again, the bench whioh was refused in the beginning 
was sent to me, by the Chief Warder himself, after some 
days- In the meanwhile I had received two religious 
books for reading from ' General Smuts Prom this I 
oonofudad that the hardship I had to undergo were due, 
not to his express orders, but to the carelessness and in- 
diffarenee to himself and others, and al j o because the 
i Indians ware considered to be like Kiffirs The only 
objeot of isolating me appeared to be to prevent my 
talking with others. After some troub'e I git permission 
for the use of a note-book and pbdoiI. 

THE VISIT OF THE DIRECTOR 

Before I was taken to Pretoria, Mr. Liohenstein had 
seen me with speoial permission. Ha had come to see 
on office business, but he asked me bow I was, &c. I 
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was nob willing bo answer him on bhe poinb, bnb he pres- 
sed me. So I said, “ I will nob bell you all, bub I will 
gay this much, that they treat me cruelly. General 
Smuts by this means wants me to give in, but that 
would never be. as I was prepared to undergo whatever 
befall me, that my mind was at peaoe. bub that you 
should publish, this. After coming out. I myself would 
do so.” Ha oommunioabad it to Mr. Polak. who nob 
being able to keep it bo himself iu his burn spoke bo 
others, and Mr. David Polak thereupon wrote to Lord 
Selborne and an inquiry waB held. The warder came 
for that purpose and I spoke to him the very words 
set out above. I also pointed out the defeots, whioh I 
have mentioned in the beginning. Thereupon, after ten 
days he sent me a plank for bed, a piliow, a night shirt 
and a hardberobief, whioh I book, In my memorial co 
him I had asked him to provide thiB convenience for all 
Indians. Bsally speaking, in this respect Indians are 
softer than the whites, and they oannob do without 
pillows. 

HANDCUFFS 

The opinion I had eome to, in eonsequenoa of my 
treatment in jail in the beginning, was oonfirmed by 
what happened now. About four days after I reoeived 
a witness summons in Mr, Piliay's ease. So I was taken 
to Court, I was manacled this time, and the Warder 
took no time in putting on the handcuffs. I think this 
was done unintentionally. The Chief Warder had seen 
me and from him I had obtained leave to oarry a book 
witb me, He seemed to be uoder the impression that I 
■was ashamed of the manacles, and bo I had asked 
.peimicsion to oarry a book, and heuoe he asked me bo 
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&old the book in my hands in suoh a way as bo oonoeal 
the handcuffs. Tins made me smile, as I was feeling 
honoured in thus being manacled. Toe book that I was 
carrying was oalled, " Toe Gourd of God is in Their 
Mind.” I thought this a happy ooiuoidsDoe, beoause I 
thought what hardships might trouble me externally, if I 
were suoh as to make God live in my heart, what should 
I oare for the hardships? I was thus taken on foot, 
handouffad, to Court. 

LESSONS OP PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
Some of the above details might be oonsidered trivial, 
■but my main object in setting them out has been that to 
minor as well as important matters you oan apply the 
principles of resistance. I calmly arquiasoed in all the 
troubles, bodily given to me by the warder, with the 
result that not only was I able to remain oalm and 
quiet, hut that he himself had to remove them in the 
end. If I had opooaed him, my strength of mind would 
have beoome weakened, and I oould not have done these 
more important things that I had to do, and in the 
■bargain made him my enemy. 

My food difficulty also was solved at last beoause I 
■resisted, and underwent suffering in the beginning. 

Toe greatest good I derived from these sufferings 
was that by undergoing bodily hardshios I oould see 
■my mental Btrengcb dearly increasing, and it is even now 
maintained. Tne experience of the last three months 
has left me more than ever prepared to undergo all suoh 
hardships with ease. I foal that God helps suoh 
oonsoisnbious objeotors, and in putting them to the test. 
He only burdens them with suoh sufferings as they eaa 
bear. 
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WHAT I READ 


The tale of my happiness or unhappiness is now at 
an end. Amongst the many benefits I received in these- 
three months, one was theopporhnniiy I got to read, At 
the 6tar>, I’must admit, I felt into moods of despond- 
ency and thoughtfulness while reading, and was even 
tired oi these hardships, and my mind played anbios like 
a monkey. Suoh a state of mind leads many towards 
lu naoy, but, in my oase, my books saved'me They made 
up in a large measure for the loss of the society of my 
Indian brethren. I always got about three hourB to read 

So that I was able to go through about thirty books, 
and con over others, which comprised English, Hindi, 
Gujarathi, Sanskrit and Tamil works, Oub of these, I 
consider Tolstoys’ Emerson’s and Carlyle’s worth men- 
tioning. The two foimer related to religion. I had bor- 
rowed the Bible from the jail Tolstoy’s bocks are so 
simple and easy that any man oan Btudy and profit by 
them. Again he is a man who practices what he preaches, 
and hence his writings inspire great confidence. 

Carlyle a French Revolution is written in a very 
iffeciive style. It made me think that from the 'White 
Nations we could hardly leaiu the remedy to remove the 
present miseries of India, beaau-e I am of opinion that 
the Eiench people have secured no special benefits by 
their Revolution. This was what Mszzini thought too. 
There is a great conflict of opinion about this, whioh it 
is haroly proper to mention here. Even there I saw soma 
instances of passive resistance, 


' ” QU ecL ‘ l ‘ 'Jejarait . ±1 nrii and Sanu- 
knt bocks. Bbat KesLavram bad sent Vedasabda&anlhlja 
and Mr. Mot.lal Davao, the Upanisbads. I also read the 
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Manusmrifci, the Ramayana Sar, published in Pbcenix, 
the PtXtanjcd Yog Varshana, the Ahnilc Prakash of Na- 
thuramji, the Sandhya Gutika given by Professor Parma- 
nand, the Bhagavad Gita and the woiks of the late K&vi 
8hri Rajohandra. This gave me much food for thought. 
The Upanishads produced in me great peacefulness. One 
sentence specially has struck to me. It meansi "whatever 
thou dost, thou Bhouldst do the same for the good of the 
soul," The words are of great importance and deserve 
great consideration too. 

But 1 derived the greatest satisfaction from the 
writings of Kavi Sbri Rajohandra, In my opinion they 
are such as should attract universal belief and popularity, 
His life was as exemplary and high as TolBtoy's. I had 
learnt some passages from them and from the SaDdhya 
book by heart and repeated them at ight while lying 
awake, Every morning also for half an hour I used to 
think over them, and repeat what I had learnt by heart, 
This kept my mind in a state of cheerfulness, night and 
day. If disappointment or despair attacked me at times, 

I would think over wbat I bad read aud my heart would 
instantly become gladdened, aud thank God, , . , I 

would only say, that in this world good books make up 
for the absence of good oompaoions, so that all Indians, 
if they want to live happily in jail, should aooustom them- 
selves to reading good booke, 

MY TAMIL STUDIES 

What tbe Tamila have done in the struggle no other 
Indian community has done. So I thought that if for no 
other reason than to show my sincere gratefulness to 
them, I should seriously read their books. So I spent the 
last month in attentively studying their language. The 
19 
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more I studied, the more 1 felt its beauties. It is an in- 
teresting and sweet language, and from its oonstruotion 
and from what I read, I saw that the Tamils oounted in 
their midst, m the past and even now, many intelligent, 
olaver and wise parsons. Again, if there is to be one na- 
tion in India, those who live outside the Madras Presi- 
dency, must know Tamil. 

THE END 

I wlab that the result of the perusal of theBe experi- 
ences would be that ha who knows nob what patriotism 
is would learn 1 1 » and after doing so, beoome a passive 
resister) aud he who is so already) would be oonfirmed 
in his attitude, I also get more and more oouvinoed that 
ha who does not know his true duty or religion would 
never know what patriotism or feeling for one’s own 
oountry is. 



Passive Resistance 


HOW THE IDEA ORIGINATED 

In answer to a question put to . him by the Rev. 
Joseph Dolce, his biographer , as to the birth and evolution 
of this principle so far as he was concerned , Mr. Gandhi 
■replied as folloios: — 

I remember , ” ha said, 11 how one verse of a 
■Gujarat' noem, which, aa a child, I learned at school, 
clang to me. In substance it was this: — 

If a man gives Vou a drink of water and you give 
■him a drink in return, that is nothing. 

Real beauty consists in doing good against evil," 

"As a child, this verse had a powerful influence over 
•me, and I tried to curry it into praotioe. Then oame 
the Sermon on the Mount.’" 

"But, ” said I, “ surely the Bhagavad-Gita aama 
first ?” 

"No," he replied, " of oourse I knew tbo Bhagavad- 
Gita in Sanskrit tolerably well, bub I had not made its 
teaching in that particular a study, It was the New 
Testament which really awakened me to the rightness 
and value of Passive Resistance. When I read in tba 
'Sermon on the Mount’ suoh passages as ‘Resist not 
him that is evil but whosoever smiteth tbee oo thy right 
■oheek turn to him the other also ’ and ‘Love your ene- 
-tnies and pray for them that persecute you, that ye may^ 
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be eons of your Father whioh is in heaven.' I was simply 
overjoyed, and found my own opinion oonfirmed where I 
least expected it. Tbe Bhagavad Gita deepened the 
impression, and Tolstoy’s ‘Tne Kingdom of God is 
Within You' gava it a permanent form." 

Tolstoy , Buskin, Thoreau and the Passive Resistance 
Movement in England " had proved an object lesson, not 
only to him but to his people, of singular force and in- 
terest." Mr. Gandhi's ideal "is not so much to resist evil 
passively, it has its active compliment — to do good in 
reply to evil.'' In ansiuer to Bev. Joseph Doke, he said : — 

I do not like the term " passive resistance." It fails 
to oonvey all I mean. It describes a method, but gives 
no bint of the system of whioh it is only part. Beal 
beauty, and that is my aim, is in doing good against evil, 
Still, I adopt the phrase because it is well-known, and 
easily understood, and because, at present, tbe great 
majority ot my people can only grasp that irlea. To me, 
tbe ideas whioh underlie the Gujarati hymn and tbe 
"Sermon on the Mount” should revolutionise the whole 
-of life. 


SOUL FORCE v, PHYSICAL FORCE 

, The advantages of soul- force against physical force 
are well pictured by Mr, Gandhi in the following 
words : — 

Passive resistance is an all- Bided sword ; it can be 
used anyhow ; it blesses him who uses it and him against 
whom it is used without drawing a drop of blood ; it pro- 
duces far-reaohieg results. It never rusts and oannot be 
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■stolen. Competition between passive resisters does not 
exhaust them, The sword of passive resistance does nob 
require a saabbard_and one oaooot be foroibly dispossess- 
ed of it 


THE ORIGIN OP THE MOVEMENT IN SOUTH 
AFRICA 

As to how the movement originated in South Africa , 
here is Mr. Gandhi's statement : — 

Some years ago, when I began to take an aotive 
part in the public life of Natal, the adoption of thm 
method occurred to me as the best course to pursue, 
-should petitions fail, but, in the then unorganised con- 
dition of our Indian community, the attempt seemed 
useless, Hare, however, in Johannesburg, when the 
Asiatia Registration Aot was introduced, the Indian com- 
munity was so deeply stirred, and so knit together in a 
common determination to resist it, that tbs moment 
saemed opportune Soma action they would take ; it 
seemed to be bast for the Colouy, and altogether right, 
that ‘h«eir aotiou should not take a riotous form, but 
that of Passive Resistance. They had no vote in Par- 
liament, no hope of obtaining redreBS, no one would lis- 
ten to their complaints. Toe Christian churohes were 
indifferent, so I proposed this pathway of suffering, and 
after muah disaussion, it was adopted. In September, 
1906, there was a large gathering of Indians in the old 
Empire Theatre, when the position was thoroughly iaoed ) 
and, under the inspiration of deep feeling, and od the 
proposal of one of our leading men, they swore a solemn 
oath committing themselves to Passive Resistance. 
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In an address that Mr. Gandhi delivered before an 
audience of Europeans at the Germiston (Transvaal) 
Literary and Debating Society in 1908, he said : — 

Passive resistance was a misnomer. Bat the expres- 
sion bad been accepted as it was popular, and had been 
lor a long time used by those who carried out in practice 
the idea denoted by the term, Tbe idea was more com- 
pletely and better expressed by the term "soul-force ” As 
sueh, it was as old as the human raoe. Active resis- 
tance wa3 better expressed by tbe term “ body foroe ” 
Jesus Christ, Daniel and Soorates represented the purest 
form of passive resistance or soul-force. All these 
teachers counted their bodies as nothing in comparison 
to their soul Tolstoy was tbe best and brightest (mo- 
dern) exponent of tbe doctrine. He not only expounded 
it, but lived according to it. In India, tbe dootrine was 
understood and commonly practised long before it oam a 
Into vogue in Europe. It was easy to see that soul foroe 
was it finitely superior to ody force. If people io order 
to secure redress of wrcDgB, resorted to soul foroe, muoh 
of tbe present suffering would be avoided. In any oasa- 
the wielding of this oroe never oaused suffering to 
others. So that, whenever it was misused, it only in- 
jured the users, and not those against whom it was used. 
Like virtue, it was its own reward. There was do such 
thing as failure in'tbe use of this bind of force. ‘‘ Re- 
sist not evil " meant that evil was not to be repelled by 
evil, but by good ; in other words, physical force was to 
be opposed not by its like but by soul-foroe, The- 
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same «idea was expressed in Indian philosophy by 
the expression, 1 freedom from injury to every living 
thing," The exercise of this dootrine involved physioal 
suffering on the part of those who practised it. But 
it was a known faat that the sum of such suffering was 
greater rather than leas in the world. That beiDg so, all 
that was neoessary for those who reooghised the 
immeasurable power of soul force, was oonaoiously and 
deliberately to accept physioal suffering as their lot, and 
when this was done, the very suffering became a souroa 
of joy to the sufferer, Is was quite plain that passsive 
resistance thus understood, was infinitely superior to 
physical force, and that it required greater oourage than 
the latter, No transition was, therefore) possible from 
passive resistanoa to aotiva or physical resistance. 

, , The only condition of a suooesBful use of this force 

was a recognition of the existence of the bquI as apart 
from the body, and its permanent and superior nature, 
And this recognition must amount to a living faith and 
not a mere intellectual grasp. 


PASSIVE RESISTERS IN THE TOLSTOY 
EARM 

Writing to a friend from the Tolstoy Farm , where 
he was living with a number of passive resisters' families, 
Mr, Gandhi says, touching manual labour : — 

I prepare the bread that is required on the farm. The 
general opinion about it is that it is well made. Mauilal 
and a few others have learnt bow to prepare it. We put 
in no yeast and no baking power. We grind our own 
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wheat. We have just prepared soma marmalade from 
the oranges grown on the farm. I hava also learnt how 
to prepare ooromel coffee. It oan be given as a beverage 
even to babies. The passive resisterB on the farm have 
given up the use of tea aod ooffae, and taken to ooromei 
ooffee prepared on the farm. It is made from wheat 
which is first baked in a certain way aod than ground. 
We intend to sell our surplus production of the above 
three articles to the public later on. Jnst at present, we 
are working as labourers on the oonBtruotion work that 
is going on, on the farm, and hava nob time to oroduoe 
more of the articles above-mentioned than we need for 
ourselves, 


A LESSON TO INDIA 

Mr. Gandhi wrote these lines in reply to the Rev. 
Joseph Dolce, his well known biographer, who had invited 
him, to send a message to his countrymen in India ivith 
reference to the unrest in 1909 : — 

The struggle in the Transvaal is nob without its in- 
terest for India. We are engaged in raising man who 
will give a good aooount of thsmselves in any part of the 
world, We have undertaken the struggle on the follow- 
ing assumptions : — 

(1) Passive Resistance is always infinitely superior 
to physical foroe- 

(2) There is no inherent barrier between European 
and Indian anywhere. 

(3) Whatever may have beeD tbe motives of tbe 
British rulers in Indiat there is a desire on the part of tb a 
Nation at larga to see that justice is done, It would be a 
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calamity to break the oonneotion between the British 
people and the people of India. If we are treated as, 
or assert our right to be treated as, free men, whether in 
India or elsewhere, the connection between the British 
people and the people of India cannot only be mutually 
beneficial, but is oaloulatad to be of enormous advantage 
to the world religiously, and, therefore, sooiaily and poli- 
tically. In my opinion, each Nation is the complement of 
the other. 

Passive Resistance in oonneotion with the Transvaal 
struggle I should hold justifiable on the strength of any 
of these propositions, It may be a slow remedy, not 
only lor our ills in the Transvaal, but for all the political 
and other troubles from which our people suffer in Indj a , 


A MESSAGE TO THE CONGRESS 

The following message to the Congress was published 
in the Indian Review for December, 1909 : — 

You have cabled me for a message to the forthcom- 
ing Congress. I do not know that I am at all competent 
to send any massage. Simple oourtesy, however, de- 
mands that I should say something in reply to your cable. 
At the present moment I am unable to think of any- 
thing but the task immediately before me, Damely, the 
struggle that is going on in the Transvaal. I hope our 
oountrymen throughout India realise that it is national 
in its aim, in that it has been undertaken to save India's 
honour. I may be wrong, but I have not hesitated pub- 
lioly to remark that it is the greatest struggle of modern 
times, beoause it is the purest as well in its goai as in its 
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methods. Oor countrymen in the Transvaal are fighting 
for the right of cultured Indians to enter the Transvaal 
in oomrnon with Europeans. Io this the fighters 
have no personal interest to serve, nor is there any 
material gain to acerue to anybody after the above- 
mentioned right (which has for the first time in Goloni&l 
Legislation been taken away) is restored. The sons of 
Hindustan, who are in the Transvaal, are showing that 
they are capable of fighting for an ideal, pure and simple. 
The methods adopted in order to secure relief are also 
equally pure and equally simple, Violenoe in any shape 
or form is entirely eschewed, They believe that self- 
suffering is the only true and effective means to procure 
lasting reforms. They endeavour to meet and oonquer 
hatred by love. They oppose the brute or physioal force 
by soul force. They hold that loyalty to an earthly 
sovereign or an earthly constitution is subordinate 
to loyalty to God and His constitution. In interpreting 
God's constitution through their oonseienoe they admit 
that they may possibly be wroDg. Hepoei in resisting or 
disregarding those man-made laws whiob they consider to 
be inconsistent with the eternal laws of God, they accept 
with resignation tba penalties provided by the former, 
and trust to the working of time and to the best in 
human nature to make good their position. If they are 
wroDg, they alone suffer, and the established order of 
things oonbinues. In the prooess, over 2,500 Indians or 
nearly one-half of the resident Indian population, or ooe- 
fifth of the possible Indian population of the Transvaal, 
have suffered imprisonment, carrying with it terrible 
hardships. Some of them have gone to gaol again and 
again. MaDy families have been impoverished. Several 
merchants have accepted privation rather than surrender 
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their manhood. InoideDtaliy, the Hindu-Mahomedan 
problem has been solved in South Afriaa. We realise 
there that the one cannot do without the other. Mahome- 
dans, Parsees and Hindus, or taking them provinoially. 
Bengalees, Madrasees, Punjabis, Afgbanistanees, an& 
Bombayites, have fought shoulder to aboulder. 

I venture to suggest that a struggle suoh as this is 
worthy of oaoupying the best, if nob, indeed, the exclu- 
sive attention of the Congress. If it be not impertinent I 
would like to distinguish between this and the other items 
on the programme of the Congress, The opposition to the 
laws or the polioy with which the other items deal does 
not involve any material suffering : the Congress activity 
consists in a mental attitude without corresponding ac- 
tion. In the Transvaal oasa the law and the policy it 
enunoiates being wroDg, we disregard it, and therefore 
oonsciously and deliberately suffer material and physical 
injury ; aotion follows, and corresponds to, our mental 
attitude. If the view here submitted be oorreot, it will be 
allowed thab in asking for the best place in the CoDgress 
programme for the Transvaal question, I have nob been 
unreasonable. May l also suggest thab in pondering over 
and concentrating our attention upon passive resistance 
suoh as has been described above, we would perchance 
find out that, for the many ills wa suffer from India, 
passive resistance is au infaUiabie panacea. It is worthy 
of careful study, and I am sure it will be found that it is 
the only weapon thet is suited to the genius of our people • 
and our land, which is the nursery of bha most ancient 
religions and has very little to learn from modern civili- 
zation — a civilization based on violence of the blackest 
lyie, largely a nfga,tion of the Divine in man, and whioh.- 
is rushing headlong to its own ruin. 
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The following is an English rendering from Guja- 
rati, originally published in the ‘‘ Indian Review" 
for Nov.-Dee., 1911 J— 

Very often we ootna aoross Indians who question 
the utility of passive resistanoa as carried on in this 
oountry (South Africa), They say that what our people 
have got as a result of the terrible sufferings in the jails 
and outside is soma proposed modifiaation in the Immig- 
ration Law, which they oannot understand, and which is 
hardly likely to be of any praotieal value to them. The 
maximum gain from the struggle, aooording to their view, 
is that thereby a few very highly-eduoated Indies who 
are least likely to be of aay use to them will find it 
possible to enter the oountry. For the edification of those 
who hold the above view, we propose to give a short 
summary of the gains thereof, 

That thereby the Indian oommunity oould preserve 
its national self-reapaot : aooording to our provarb, one 
who oan preserve his salf-reapeot oan preserve everything 
else. 

That thereby the Rjgiatratioa Aot of 1907 has got 
to be swept off the statute book. 

That thereby the whole of India beoame aoquainted 
with our disabilities in this oountry. 

That through ib other nations beoame aoquainted 
with our grievances and began to appreoiate us better. 

Tnat by it was brought about the prohibition of 
Indian indentured labour to Natal by the Indian Govern- 
ment, 
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That the struggle helped to bring about some 
desirable modification in the Licencing Law of 

Natal. 

That it brought about the disalloivauoe of the .Regis- 
tration Law of Rhodesia which was framed on the same 
basis as that of the Transvaal. 

That it brought about the disallowance of the most 
obnoxious Lioansing Law of Nabai. Any one who 
doubts this statement had better refer to the despaboh of 
the Imperial Government disallowing the Act and the 
reasons for suoh disallowanoe. 

That but for the struggle the other Colonies in South 
Afrioa would have passed Immigration Restriction Laws 
similar to the law in the Transvaal. 

That but for the struggle, the Transvaal Legislature 
would have passed other Auti-Aeiatio Law as harsh as 
the Immigration Restriction Law. 

That the struggle brought about the repeal of the 
Railway Regulations which differentiated between the 
white and the coloured people and that they are now 
applioabie to all equally. 

That it is a matter. of common knowledge that the 
Transvaal Registration Law of 1907 was the first of a. 
series of Anti-Aaiastio Laws that were proposed to be 
added to the statute book. The unanimous opposition of 
the Indians to this law, however, deterred the Transvaal. 
Government from taking up the other legislation. 

That it brought into existanoe a oommittee consist- 
ing of Europeans under tbs presideDGy of Mr, Hosken 
whioh could not have oome into existence otherwise, 
This oommittee is likely to be useful to Indians in their- 
future struggle. 
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That besides those who have already joined the 
committee, it has oreatad, in a great maoy other Europe- 
ans, feelings of sympathy and regard for Indians. 

That thereby the Indian community has gained a 
great deal of prestige and that those Europeans who be- 
fore the struggle used to treat Indiana with contempt, 
have been taught to show them due regard and conside- 
ration. 

That the Government now feels that the strength 
whioh is in us is unconquerable. 

That the majority of the Indians domiciled in the 
country showed themselves quite oowardly before the 
struggle, It has, however, given them more vigour and 
courage. Those who were afraid even to whisper before 
that time, are now boldly speaking out their minds as 
men. 

That whereas before the struggle, there was no 
woman's movement in Johannesburg, now there is a 
class opened under Mrs. Vogle who gives her services 
free to the oummunity. 

That jail life whioh seemed so dreadful to Indians 
before the struggle, is no longer terrifying to them . 

That although on aooount of the struggle, Mr. 
Cacbalia and others have lost almost all their earthly 
possessions, they feel that as a oonsequeuoe thereof, 
they have acquired muob strength of mind and character 
which they could not have purchased with any amount 
of money and whioh nothing but the aotual struggle 
oould have infused into them. 

That but for the struggle, the Indian community 
would nave continued bo remain ignorant of the faot that 
in the Tamil seotiou thereof, there were men and woman 
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•who were great assets to this people, and who would do 
■credit to any oummuniby. 

That the struggle, which brought about the 
Transvaal Law of 190S, revived the rights of hundreds of 
Indians who had left the oountry during the great war. 

That the Indian community now stands before the 
world fully acquitted of al! charges of fraud which were 
levelled against them before the present settlement, 

That the withdrawal of the Bill introduced in the 
Union Parliament exempting Europeans from the pay- 
ment of the poll-tax in Natal is one of the freshest in- 
stances showing the dread the authorities have of a 
fresh passive resistance struggle on the part of Indians. 

That the struggle made Gjneral Smuts rescind his 
own orders on threa and the Imperial Government on 
two different occasions. 

That before the struggle, all laws used to be framed 
against us independently of us and what we thougbb of 
them, but that since the struggle the authorities ara 
obliged to taka our views and feelings into their consi- 
deration and they oartamly show more regard to them. 

That as a consequence of the struggle, the prestige 
of the Indian community stands on a much higher level 
than ever before. Batter this than the riches of the 
•whole world, 

That the community has demonstrated to the world 
the invulnerability of " Truth.” 

That by keeping its full faith Id God the community 
has vindicated the glory of ReligioD. " Where there is 
truth aod where there is religion, there alone is viotory.” 

Ou bestowing more thought on the question and 
looking at it (rom its various bearings, one can had much 
more to say as to the fruits thereof, tbua wait has beta 
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stated above. The last on the list, however, is incom- 
parably the best of them all. Suoh a groab fight could 
not have bean carried ou successfully without fully trust- 
ing in God. He was our only prop all that time. Those 
who put their implicit faith in Him oannot but reach 
their aims. The struggle will not have been oarried ou 
iu vaiD| if, as a result of it, we shall have learut to put 
still more trust ia Him. 



The Champaran Enquiry 


LABOUR TROUBLE IN BEHAR 

For many years 'past the relations of landlords and 
tenants and the circumstances attending the cultivation of 
indigo in the Champaran District have not been satisfac - 
tory. In response to an insistent public demand to inquire 
into the conditions under which Indian labourers work 
in the Indigo Plantations, Mr. Gandhi arrived at Muzaf- 
farpuron the 15th April, 1917, whence he took the midday 
train for Motihari. Next day he was served with a notice 
to quit the District " by next available tram as his pre- 
sence," the notice announced '* will endanger the public 
peace and may lead to serious disturbance which may be 
accompanied by loss of life," Mr. Gandhi replied : — 

Which reference Co the order under Seo. 144, Cr. P, 
C,, just served upon me, I beg to state that I am sorry 
that you have fait oalled upon io isBue it; and I am 
sorry too that the Commissioner of the Division has 
totally mis-interpreted my position. Out of a sense of 
public responsibility, I feel it to be my duty to say that 
I am unable to leave this distriob, but if it so pleases the 
authorities, I shall submit to the order by suffering tha 
penalty of disobedience. 

I most emphatically repudiate the Commissioner's 
suggestion that ' my object is likely to be agitation.' My 
daeira is purify and simply for ' genuine search for 
13 
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knowledge ' and this I a ball oontioue to satisfy so long 
as I am left free, 

Mr. Gandhi appeared before the Magistrate on the 
18 th instant and read the following statement before the 

Oourt : — 

With the permission of the Oourt I would like to 
make a brief statement showing why I have taken the 
very serious Btap of seemingly disobeying the order made 
under S, 144 of the Cr P. 0 In my humble opinion it 
is a question of differentia of opinion between the looal 
administration and myself. I have entered tne country with 
motives of rendering humanitarian and national servioe, 
I have done so in response to a pressing invitation to 
oome and help the ryots, who urge they are not being 
fairly treated by the indigo plaoters, I oould not render 
any help without studying the problem. I have, there- 
fore, oome to study it with the asBistanoe, if possible, of 
the administration and the planters, I have no other 
motive and l cannot believe that nay ooming here oan in 
auy way disturb publio peaoe or cause loss of life. I 
olaim to have considerable experience in Buoh matters. 
The administrations however, have thought differently. 
I fully appreoiate their difficulty, aad I admit too, that 
they can only proceed upon the information they reoaive. 
as a law-abiding citizen, my first instinot would be as it 
was, to obey the order served upon me, I oould not do 
so without doing violence to my sense of duty to those 
for whom I oame. I feel that I oould just now serve 
them only by remaining in their midst. I oould not, 
therefore, voluntarily retire Amid this oonflat of duty 
] could only throw the responsibility of removing me 
from them on the administration. I am fully conscious 
of the faot that a person, bolding in the publio life of 
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India a position such as I do, has to be most oareful 
in getting examples. It is my firm belief that in the 
•oomplex ooostitution under whiob we are living, the 
only safe and honourable oourse for a seif-respeo&ing 
man is, in the airoumatanoes suoh as face me, 
to do what I have deoided to do, that is, to submit with- 
out protest to the penalty of disobedience.* I have ven- 
tured to make this statement not in any way in extenua- 
tion of the penalty to ha awarded against me, but to BhoW 
that I have disregarded the order served upon me, uot for 
want of respect for lawful authority, bu3 in obedienoe to 
the higher law ol our being — the voioe of oonaoienae, 

Under instructions from higher authorities the notice 
was soon withdrawn. Early in June a commission was 
appointed to enquire into the agrarian troubles in the 
Behar plantations with Mr. Gandhi himself as one of the 
members of the commission. In December, 1817, the Chain- 
paran Agrarian Bill based on the recommendations of the 
Commission was passed in the Behar Legislative Council 
when the Hon. Mr. Maude who moved the Bill made a 
frank statement of the scandals which necessitated the 
enquiry, thus justifying Mr. Gandhi's work on behalf of 
the labourers . 
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THE SITUATION IN KAIRA 

In the year 1916-17 there was serious and widespread 
failure of crops in the District of Kaira in Gujarat. 
Under the revenue rules the ryots were entitled to full 
suspension of taxes if the yield was less than 4 as. in the 
rupee and half suspension if between 4 and 6 as. The 
Government qranted complete suspension to one village 
only out of a total of 600, half suspension to some 104 
villages and issued orders to collect revenue from the rest. 
The ryots claimed that the Government were wrong in their 
estimate and Mr. Gandhi and Mr. V. J. Patel who ccm- 
ducted an enquiry also came to the same conclusion. The 
Government persisted in collecting revenues as usual. Peti. 
tions and protests having been of no avail, the ryots resorted 
to passive resistance under the guidance of Mr, Gandhi, 
In the following lecture at Bombay in February, 1918 , Mr. 
Gandhi narrated the story of the trouble in Kaira m his 
usually brief and lucid manner : — 

I do nob want to say muob, I have received a letter 
asking me to be present at to-morrow's deputation that 
is going to wait on his ExoelleDtsy the Governor, and I 
aue sure I will be able to explain to him the true facts 
Still I must make it clear here that the responsibility of 
the notice issued by the Gujarat Sabha lies on me. I 
was at Ahmedabad before that nobioe was issued, where 
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$he matter of Kaira Disbriob was being disoussed, when it 
was deoided that the Gujarat Sabha ought So take partin 
feha matter. I think that, as regards this notioe, a mountain 
baa been made out of a moia-hill, Everyone knew what 
the notioa was when it was being framed, Nobody then 
oven dreamt that Government would misinterpret it. 
The Sabha had with it sufficient data about tbe plight of 
the people, They oarne Co know that Government 
officials were collecting taxes and the people were even 
selling their cattle to pay the taxes. Tue matter had 
•come to euoh a ^ss, and, knowing this, the Sabha 
thought it better to issue a notioe to oonsole the people 
who braved these hardships. And the notioe was the 
result of that information, and I have every hope tbab in 
the deputation that is going to wait on the Governor, the 
result of the deliberations will end in the sucoess of the 
■people, 

COMMISSION EK’S WBATH 

If the Commissioner had not been angry with us, 
■and had talked politely with the deputation that waited 
on him, and had not misinstruotad the Bombay Gov- 
ernment, such a grave crisis would not have eventuated, 
and we would not have bad the trouble of meeting here 
this evening. Tbe Sabha's request was to suspend the 
collection of dues till tbe negotiations were over. Bub 
Government did not take this proper course and issued 
an aDgry Press Note- It was my firm belief — and even 
now I firmly believe — that tbe representatives of the 
people aad Government could bavs joined together and 
taken tba proper steps. I regret to have to say that Gov- 
ernmenb has made a mistake. Perhaps subordinate 
offioers of Government would Bay to Government that 
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the DOfcioe was issued nob from a pure motive, but from 
some other ulterior motive. If Government are impressed 
with this erroneous belief, those who have stood by the 
people, I hope, will oontinua to stand by them to the end 
and will not retreat. Any responsible right-thinking man 
oould have given them the same advice, People possess 
the same rights as the authorities have, and publio men 
have every right to advise the people of their rights, The 
people that do not fight for their rights are like slaves 
(hear, hear), and suoh people do not deserve Home Rule. 
When authorities think that they oan^ake anything from 
the people and oan interfere, a diffioult situation arises. 
And if suoh a situation arises, I must plainly say that 
those who have given the people the right advice, will 
stand by them till the end. 

THE WEAPONS 

I have not yet oome to any conclusion > and I sin- 
cerely trust that those who understand the responsibi- 
lity, will not hesitate to undergo hardships in order to 
seoure justice. (Applause). And in Buob an eventuality 
I hope you will not beat au ignominous retreat, The 
first and the last principle of passive resistance is that we 
should not iDfiiot hardships on others, but put up with 
them ourselves in order to get justioe, and Government 
need nob fear anything if we make up our mind, as we 
are bent on getting sheer justice from it and nothing else. 
To get that justice we must fight with the authorities 
and the people that do not so fight are but slaves. Wo 
oan have only two weapons on occasions like this - 
Revolt or passive resistance, and my request is for the 
second remedy always. The right of suffering hardships 
and claiming justioe and getting our demands is from 
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erne's birth. Similarly we have to get justice at tba 
hands of Government by suffering hardships. We must 
suffer hardships like brave men. What I have to say is, 
resort to- the right means, and that very firmly, in order 
to remove the distress through which the Gujarat people 
are passing. It is my conviction that, if we tell the truth 
to the British Government, it oan ultimately be ooDvinoed, 
and if only we are firm in our resolve, rest assured that 
Kaira people shall suffer wrongs no more. (Loud 
cheers). 


THE VOW OE PASSIVE RESISTANCE 

As a result of the persistent refusal of Government to 
recognize the serious state of affairs m Kaira and grant a 
suspension of revenue, a passive resistance movement was 
inaugurated under Mr Gandhi's lead. At the meeting on 
the 22nd March, 1918, at Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi exhorted 
the ryots to resort to tdatyagraha, and over 200 men sign- 
ed the following declaration : — 

Knowing that the orops of our villages are less than 
four annas we had requested the Government to suspend 
the revenue oolleutiou till the ensuing jear As however 
Government has not acceded t,o our prayer we, the under- 
signed, hereby solemnly deolare that we shall not pay 
the full or remaining revenue, but we will let the 
Government take such legal steps ss they may think fit 
to aolieot the same and we shall gladly suffer all the 
consequences of our refusal to pay, We shall allow our 
lands to be oonfisoated, but we shall Dot, ol our own 
accord, pay anything and thereby lose our self respeot 
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and prove ouraelvaa wrong. If Government deoida to 
auapand the second instalment of uhe revenue throughout 
the district, those amongst ua who are in a position to 
pay, will pay the whole or the balanae of the revenue as 
may be due. The reason why thoae of us who have the 
money to pay and still do not, ia that if they do the 
poorer might in panic sell their things or borrow to pay 
and thereby sufier. 

Under the olroumstanoea we believe it is the duty of 
those who are able bo pay to proteat the poor. 


STATEMENT ON THE KAIRA DISTRESS 
Mr, Gandhi sent to the Press the following statement 
on the Kaira distress under date 28th March, 1918 ■ — 

In the Distriot of Kaira the oropa for the year 1917- 
18 have* by common admission, proved a partial failure. 
Under the Revenue rules if the oropa are under four 
annas, the cultivators are entitled to full suspension of 
the Revenue assessment for the year ; if the oropa are 
under si* annas, half the amount of assessment is 
suspended, So far as I am aware, the Government have 
been pleased to gran6 full susosnsion with regard to one 
village out of nearly 600, and half-susoension in the 
oase of over 103 villages. It is olaimsd on behalf of the 
ryots that the suspension is not at all adequate to the 
actuality. The Government oontend that in the vast 
majority of villages crops have been over six annas, The 
only question, therefore, at issue is, whether the orops 
have been under four auDas or six annas, as the oase may 
be, or over the latter figure. Government valuation is in 
the first instance made by the Taiatis assisted by the 
ohiefman of the villages aonoerued. As a rule no cheok 
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on their figures is considered necessary, for it is 
only during partial failure of crops that Government 
Valuation of crops may have to be challenged. The 
Tal abis are as a class obsequious, unscrupulous and 
tyrannical. TbA ohiaf mau are especially selected for 
their dooility. Tea Talati's one aim is naturally to ool- 
leot full assessment as promptly as possible. Wa seme- 
times read aaoounts of assiduous Talatis having been 
awarded 'pugraes’ for making full ocileosion. In applying 
to the Talatis the adjectives I have given, I wish to oast 
no reflections on them as man, I ' merely state the faob. 
The Talatis are not born ; they are made ; and rent- 
collectors all the world over have to cultivate a callous- 
ness without which they oould nob do their work to the 
satisfaction of their masters. It is impossible for me bo 
roproduoe the graphio description given by the ryots of 
the reoant collectors whiah the Talatis ohiefly are. My 
purpose in dealing with the Talatis is to bIiow that the 
Government’s valuation of the crops is derived in the 
first iustanoB from the taiosad source and is presumably 
biassed against tbe ryots. As against their valuation we 
have the universal testimony of ryots, high and low, 
soma of whom ara man of position and considerable 
wealth who have a reputation to lose and who have 
nothing to gain by exaggerations except the odium of 
Talatis aud possibly higher officials. I wish to state at 
Onoe that behind this movement there is no desire to 
discredit the Government, or an individual official. Tna 
movement is intended to assert the right of tbe people 
to be effectively beard in matters concerning themselves. 

It is known to tbe publio that the Hon’ble Mr. G.K, 
Parekb and Mr. "V. J, Patel invited and assisted by the 
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Gujarat Sftbba carried on investigations, as sIbo Messrs, 
Daodhar, Joshi and Thakkar of the Servants of India 
Sooiety. Their investigation was necessarily preliminary 
and brief and therefore oonfined to a few villages only. 
But the result of their enquiry went to show that the 
orops in the majority of oases was under four annas. As 
their investigation, not being extensive enough, was cap- 
able of being ohallengad, and it was challenged, I under- 
took a full inquiry with the assistance of over 20 capable, 
experienced, and impartial men of influence and status. I 
personally visited over 50 villages and met as many men 
in the villages as I could, inspected in these villages most 
of the fields belonging to them and after a searching oross- 
examination of the villagers, came to the conclusion that 
- their orops were under four annas. I found that among 
tiie men who surrouoded me, there were present those 
who ware ready to oheok ‘exaggerations and wild state- 
ments. Men knew what was at Btake if they departed 
from the truth. As to the ' Rabi ’ crops and the still 
standing ' Kbarif 1 orops, I -was able by the evidenoe of 
my own eyes to check the statements of the agriculturists. 
The methods adopted by my oo-workers were exaotly the 
same. In tbis-manner Dearly lour huudred villagers ware 
examined, and with but a few exceptions, crops were 
found to be under four annas, and only in three cases 
they were found to be over six annas. The method adop- 
ted by us was, so far as the ' Kharif ’ crops were con- 
cerned, to ascertain the actual yield of the whole of the 
otops of individual villages and the possible yield of the 
same village iu a normal year. Assuming the truth of 
the statements made by them, this is admittedly an 
absolute tost, and any other method that would bring 
about the same result must be rejected as untrue and 
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unscientific ; and, as I have already remarked, all prob- 
ability of exaggeration was avoided in the above-named 
investigation, As to the standing ‘Eabi ' orops, there 
was the eye estimate and it wa3 tested by the method 
above mentioned, The Government method is an eye 
estimate and therefore a matter largely of guess-work. 
It is moreover open to fundamental objeotions which I 
have endeavoured to Bet forth in a letter to tbe Collector 
of tbe District, I requested him to treat Vadtbal — a 
well known and ordinarily well-to-do village of the- 
Distriot with the railway line paBBiDg by it and 
which is near a trade centre — as a test case, and I 
suggested that if tbe crops were in that village proved to 
be under four annas, as I hold they were, it might be 
assumed that in the other villages less fortunately situat- 
ed, crops were not likely to be more than four aimas. I 
have added to my request a suggestion that I should be 
permitted to be present at the inquiry. He made the 
inquiry, but rejected my suggestion, and therefore it 
proved to be one-sided. Tbe Collector baB made an ela- 
borate report on tbe orops of that village, which in my 
opinion I have successfully challenged. Tbe original 
Government valuation, I understand, was twelve annsB, 
the Collector’s minimum valntion iB seven annas. If the- 
probably wrong methods of valuation to which 1 have- 
drawn attention and which have been adopted by tbe 
Collector are allowed (or, the valuation according to his- 
own reckoning would come under six aDnae and accord- 
ing to the agriculturists it would be under lour annas. _ 
Both tbe report and my answer are too technical to be- 
of value to tbe publio, But I have suggested that, as- 
botb the Government and agriculturists bold themselves- 
in the right, if tbe Government have any regard for 
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•popular opinion, they should appoint an impartial 
committee of inquiry with the oulbivatora’ representa- 
tives upon it, or graoefully aocepb the popular view. The 
Government have rejected both the suggestions and 
insist upon applying ooeroive measures for the collaotion 
of revenue. It may be mentioned that these measures 
have never been totally suspended and in many oases 
the ryots have paid simply under pressure. The Talatis 
have taken away cattle, aDd have returned them only 
after the payment of assessment. In ocre aase, 1 witness- 
ed a painful inoident : — A man having hik miloh buffalo 
taken away from him, and it was otily oo my happening 
to go to the village that the buffalo w® released ; this 
buffalo was the most valuable property the man possess- 
ed and a source of dally bread for him. SooreB of Buoh 
oases have already happened and many more will no 
doubt happen hereafter if the puWito opinion is not rang- 
ed on the side of she people. Every means of seeking 
redress by prayer has baen exhausted. Interviews with 
the Oolleator, the 0 ommissioner and His Exoellenoy 
have taken place. The final suggestion that was made 
is this ; — Although in the majority of oaees people are 
entitled to full suspension, half suspension Should be 
granted throughout the District, exoept for the villages 
whiob show, by common consent, crops over six annas, 
Suoh a gracious concession may be accompanied by a 
declaration that the Government would expeob those 
who have ready means voluntarily to pay up the dues, 
we the workers on our part undertaking to persuade 
such people to pay up the Government dues, This will 
leave only the poorest people untouched. I venture to 
submit that acceptance of this suggestion oatt only bring 
oredis and strength to the Government, Resistance of 
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popular will oao only produce discontent which in the 
oase of faar-strioken peasantry such as of Kaira oan only 
find an underground passage and thus demoralise them. 
The present movament is an attempt to gat out of such 
a false position, humiliating alike lor the Government 
and the people. And how do the Government- 
propose to assert their position and so-o&lled 
prasbige ? They have a ‘ Revenue Code 1 giving them 
unlimited powers without a right of appeal to the ryots 
against the decisions of the Revenus Authorities. Exer- 
cises of these powers in a oase like the one before us in 
which the ryots are fighting for a principle and the 
authorities for prestige, would be a prostitution of justice, 
of a disavowal of all fair-play. These powers are: — 

(1) Right of summary execution. 

(2) Right of exacting a quarter of the asseassmenh 
as punisbmant. 

(3) Right of confiscation oi land, not merely 'Rayat- 
wari' but even ‘Inami’ or ‘Sanadia,’ and the right of 
keeping a man under hajat, 

Those remedies may ba applied singly or all to- 
gether, and unbelievable though ib may seem to the 
publio, it may be mentioned that notices of the applica- 
tion of all these remedies but the last have been issued. 
Thus a man owning two hundred acres of land in per- 
petuity and valaed at thousands of rupees, paying a 
small assessment rate, may at the will of the authority 
lose the whole of ib, because for the sake of principle be 
raspeatfully refuses voluntarily bo pay the assessment 
himself, and is prepared meekly but under strong protest 
to penalties that may be inflicted by law. Surely vin- 
dictive confiscation of property ought not to be the re- 
ward for orderly disobedience whioh properly handled 
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oan only result in progress all round and in giving the 
Government a bold and a frank peasantry with a wiil of 
its own# 

I venture to invite Che press and the publio to assist 
these oulcivators of Kaira who have dared bo enter up a 
'fight for what they oonsider is juab and right. Let the 
public remember this also that unpreoedentaily severe 
plague has deoimabed the population of Kaira, People 
are living outside their homes in specially prepared 
thatabed oottages at considerable expenses to themseiveB. 
In some villages mortality has been tremendous, Prioea 
are ruling high on whioh owing to the failure of oropa 
they oan hub take little advantage and have to suffer all 
the disadvantages thereof. It is nob money they want, 
■so muoh as the voiae of a strong, unanimous and am- 
phatio publie opinion, 


REPLY TO THE COMMISSIONER. 

Mr. Gandhi wrote from Nadiad under date 15ih 
April, the following reply to the Commissioner' s address 
to the cultivators to desist from following Mr, Gandhi's 
lead in reuard to the vow of Passive Resistance. The 
Commissioner's exhortations to the agricultuiists amount- 
ed to a threat detailing the consequences of non-payment 
of revenues. Mr. Gandhi replied as follows '. — 

The publication of the summary of the Commis- 
sioner's Gujarati address to the Kaira cultivators necessi- 
tates a replv in justice to the latter as also the workers, 

I have before me a varbafcim report of 'the speech, 
In is more direct than the Bummary in the laying down 
of the Government policy. Toe Commissioner’s position 
is that the revenue authorities' decision regarding sus- 
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pension ia final They may and do reoeivs and hear oom- 
plaints from the ryota bud the finality of their deoieion 
cannot ba questioned. This is the orux of struggle It 
is oontended on behalf of the ryota that where there are, 
in matters of administrative orders, sharp differences of 
opinion between looal officials and them the points of 
differences are and ought to be referred to an impartial 
committee of inquiry. This, it is held, constitutes the 
strength of the British constitution Tne Commissioner 
has on principle rejected this position and invited a orisis 
And he has made such a fetish of it that ha armed hinr* 
self beforehand with a letter from Lord Wilhngaon to the 
effect that even he should not interfere with the Commis- 
sioner's daaision He brings lo the war to defood big 
position and abjures the ryots and me to desist from our 
cause at this time of peril to the Empire But I venture 
to suggest that the Commissioner s attitude constitutes a 
peril far graver tnan the German peril, and I am serving 
the Empire in trying to deliver it from this peril from 
within There is no mistaking the fact that India is 
waking up from its long sleep. The Ryots do Dot need 
to ba literate to appreciate their rights and their duties. 
They have but to realise their invulnerable power and no 
Government, however strong, oan stand against their will. 
The Kaira ryots are solving an imperial problem of the 
first magnitude in India They will show that it is im- 
possible to govern men without their oonsent Once the 
Civil Servioe realises this position, it will BUpply to India 
truly civil servants who will ba the bulwark of the 
people’s rights To day the Civil Sarvioe rule is a rule 
of fear, The Kaira R>ot is fighting for the rule of 
love It is the Commissioner who hasproduoed the crisis. 
It was, as it is now, his duty to plaoate the people when 
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be gaw that they held a different view, The revenue of 
India will be do more in daDger beoause a Commissioner 
yields to the popular demands and grants oonoessiong- 
than the administration of justice was in danger when 
Mrs. Mai brick was reprieved purely in obedieDoe to the 
popular will, or the Empire was in danger beoause a 
corner of a motque in Cawnpore was replaoed in 
obedi6noe to the same demand. Had I hesitated to advise 
the people to stand firm against tbe Commissioner’s 
refusal to listen to their prayer, instead of baking the open 
and healthy course it has takeD, their discontent would 
have burrowed under and bred ill-will, That) son is & 
true son of his father who rather than harbour ill-wili 
against him, frankly but reepeotfnlly tells him all he feels 
and equally respectfully resists him, if he oaDnob truth- 
fully obey his oommands. I Bpply tbe same law to the 
relations between the Government and the people. Theca 
cannot be seasons when a man must suspend bis eop- 
soienoe. But just as a wise father will quiokly agree 
with bis son and Dot inoour bis ill-will, especially if the 
family was in danger from without, even so a wise 
Government will quiokly agree with the ryots rather 
than inour their displeasure. Waroannct be permitted 
to give a license to the officials to exact obedieooe to their 
orders, even though the ryots may consider them to be 
unreasonable and UDjust, 

The Commissioner steels the hearts of the ryots for 
continuing their course by telling them that) for a revenue 
of four lakhs of rupees he will for ever oonfisoate over a 
hundred and fifty thousand aores of land worth over three 
orores qf rupees, and for ever declare the holders, their 
wives and ohildren unworthy of holding any lands in 
Kaira, He considers the ryots to be misguided and 
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contumacious in the same breath. These are solemn 
words : — 

“Do not be under the impression that ourmamiatdars and our 
Talatia will realise the assessment by attaching and selling your 
movable property. We are not gomg to trouble ourBelves so muoh. 
Our officers’ time ie valuable. Only by your bringing in the monies 
Bhall the treasuries be filled. This is no threat. You take it from me 
that parents never threaten their children. They only advise. But 
it you do not pay the dues, your lands will be confiscated. Many 
people say that this will not happen. But I Bay it will. 1 have no 
need to take a vow, I shall prove that I mean what I Bay, The 
lands of those who do not pay will be confiscated, Those who are 
eonlumaoious will get no lands in future. Government do not want 
their names on their Records of Rights. Those who go out shall 
never be admitted again.” 

I hold that it ia the sacred duty of every loyal oitizen 
to fighb unto death against such a spirit of vindictiveness 
and tyranny, The Commissioner has dona the Ahmeda- 
bad strikers and me a oruel wrong, in saying that the 
strikers knowingly broke their vow. He was present ab 
the meeting where the settlement was deolared. Ha may 
hold that the strikers had broken their vow (though bis 
speeoh at the meeting produoad a oontrary impression) 
but there ia nothing to sho v that the strikers knowingly 
broke their vow. Oa tha contrary it was entirely kept 
by their resuming their work on bbsir getting for the 
first day wages demanded by them, and the final decision 
as to wages being referred to arbitration. The strikers 
had suggested arbitration which tha mill-owners had 
rejected. Their struggie in its essence was for a thirty- 
five par oent. increase in their wages or such inorease as 
an arbitration board may decide. And this is what they 
have got. Tha hit at tha strikers and me is,. I regret to 
have to say, a hit below the belt. 


14 



THE MEANING OF THE COVENANT 
On the 20th April', Mr, Gandhi in company of Mrs. 
Gandhi , Messrs. Manu Subedar, V. J. Patel and others 
visited three villages , viz., Kasar, Ajarpura and 
Samarkha in Anand Taluka. 

At Ajar pur a which was visited by the Mamlatdar of 
the Taluka only two days back and where he had taken 
great pains to explain to the people lohy they should now 
pay up the revenue without any further delay, but where 
all efforts had proved fruitless, a meeting of about a thou- 
sand men and three hundred ladies was held ■ Here 
Mr. Gandhi delivered a long address. He said : — 

First of all I want to talk to yon a littla about 
the Mamlatdac’a visit. Tbs Mamlatdar told you that 
the oovenant must ba obssrvad. But ha misinterpreted 
the meaning of the oovenant. Ha told you that your 
forefathars had entered into a oovenant with the Govern- 
ment to pay a oertain assessment for the lands in their 
possession. Now let us see as to what kind of oovenant our 
forefathers had entered into. Our anoient law oovenant is 
that we should give to our king one-fourth of the grains 
that grow in our fields. It meant that whenever our crops 
failed wa had to pay nothing. The present Government 
have changed this law and foroes up to pay in money. I 
do not know whether it has gained thereby. Perhaps 
they may have. But remember weli that this id our 
anoient law, and you have taken the vow in aocordanca 
with it. And again it is the Government law that if the 
oropa are under four annas, the oolieotion of revenue must 
be suspended till the nest year. Tais year you sincerely 
believe that your crops are under four annas and there- 
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■fore your revenue must b a suspended. The Government 
say fch ab ib is noli your right, bub ib is only a grace bhab 
ib suspends revanua till bha next year. Lab ma declare 
bo you bhab ib is no grace on bha part of Government, hub 
ib is your right, And if ib is a graoa Government 
cannot show ib at its sweet will.” 

He than pointed out that the real significanoe of the 
struggle lay in the fact that it would revive the old village 
republics. The key of village self-government lay in the 
assertion of public ooinion He tbau exhorted them to 
be fearless. Ha than said that Satyagraha must 
pervade through all their life. 


REPLY TO KAIRA PRESS NOTE 
Mr, M. K. Gandhi sent the following reply to the 
press note issued by the Bombay Government in Ike first 
week of May, 1918 , on the situation in the Kaira District, 
Toe Government press note on the Kaira trouble is 
remarkable for the sins both of omission and commission. 
As to the paragraph devoted to Messrs. Parekh’s and 
Patel’s investigations, I wish ooly to say that at the 
interview with His Excalleuoy the Governor, the Com- 
missioner ohallsogad the accuracy of their statements. I 
immediately suggested the appointment of a committee 
of inquiry. Surely, it was the 11103b proper thing that the 
Government could have done, and the whole of the un- 
seemly executions, the removal of the cultivators’ miloh 
cattle and their ornaments, the confiscation orders, could 
have bean avoided. Iustead, as the press note says, they 
•poqiad a Collector ‘of long experience.' What could ha 
do ? The best of officials have to move in a vioious oirole, 
"They have to carry out the traditions of a service whicK 
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has made of prestige a fetish and whioh considers itself 
to ba almost infallible, and rarely admits its mistakes. 

With reference to the investigation by Mr. Davdh&r 
and his co-workers, the press note leaves on the reader 
the impression that the Commissioner had responded to 
fchtfir suggestions. At the interview at whioh I was pre- 
sent he challenged the report they had submitted to him 
aud said distinotly that whatever relief he granted would 
not ba granted because of the report whioh he said in 
substance was not true so far as it contained any new 
things aud wag not new in so far as it contained any 
true statements. 

I cannot weary the puhlio with the tragedy in the 
Matar Taluka. tn certain villages of the Taluka whioh are 
affected by the irrigation oauals they have a double grie- 
vance: (l) the ordinary failure of crops by reason of 
the excessive rainfall, and (2) the total desbrution of crops 
by reason of ovarfloodiog. la the seoond oase, they are 
entitled to full remission, So far as I am aware, in many 
oases it has noh been granted. 

It is not correct to say that the Servants of India 
Society stopped investigation in the Thasra Taluka be- 
cause there was no oase for inquiry but because they 
deemed it unnecessary, so their report says, as I bad de- 
cided to inquire into the crops of almost ovary village. 

MR, GANDHI'S OHALLENGE NOT ACCEPTED 

Tna presa note is less than fair in oalliDg my method 
of inquiry ' Utopian.' I do adhere to my contention that 
if the cultivators' statements may be relied upon, my me- 
thod cannot but yiald absolutely reliable results. Who 
should know better than the oulbivator himself the yield 
of is crops ? I refuse to balieve that lakhs of men could 
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conspire to tali no untruth when there was no great gain 
in view, and suffering, a oertaiDty- lb ia impossible for 
thousands of men to learn by heart figures as to the yield, 
actual and probable—of oyer tea crops so that the total 
in each case would give less than a four-anna croq, I 
oontand that my method contains automatic safeguards 
against deception. Moreover I had challenged the official 
annawari alike of kharif and rabi crops. When I did bo 
uhe rabi orop3 were still standing. I had, therefore, sug- 
gasfcsd tnat they could cut the rabi crops and teat the 
yield and thus find the true annawari. I bad suggested 
this specially of Vadthal. My argument was that if the 
cultivators' annawari of such rabi orops was found to be 
oorreot and the officials' wrong, it was not improper to 
infer that the cultivators' valuations regarding the kharif 
crops were also right. My offer was not aocepted. I 
may add that I had asked to be allowed to be present 
when the collector visited Vadthal wbioh was taken aB a 
test village. This request was also not aooeded to. 

The note is misleading inasmuch as it states that in 
arriving at my annawari, I have not taken into account 
tha rabi orops or the cotton crops. I have taken these 
orops into aooount, I have simply questioned the logic of 
the offioial system. The reason is obvious. If out of a 
population of one thousand meD, only two hundred men 
grew rabi orops> it would be highly unjust to the eight 
hundred men to foroa up their annawari if without tha 
rabi orops their orops showed only four annas or 
under- 

GROSS INACOGBAOIES 

I am surprised at the gross inaoouraoies in the para- 
graph devoted to tba orops in Limbasi, In the firBt ins« 
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fcanoe I was not present when fcho offioial inquiry was 
made, and in the second inst&noa the wheat, w hioh is 
valued at Rs, 13,445, included wheat also from cwo 
neighbouring villages so that out of the orops estimated 
at ‘Rs- 13,445, three assessments had to be paid. And 
what are Rs- 13,445 in a population of eighteen hundred 
men? For the matter of that, I am prepared to admit 
that the Limbasi people had a rice crop whioh too gave 
them as many rupees, At the rate of forty rupees par 
head par year to feed a man the Limbasi people would re- 
quire Es. 72,000 for their food alone. It may intereat 
the publio to know that aaoording to the offioial annawari, 
the L ; mbasi wheat alone should have been 
Rs. 33,021- This figure has been supplied to me by the 
oolieotor. To demonstrate the recklessness with whioh 
the press note has been prepared, I may add that if the 
Limbasi people are to be believed, the whole of the wheat 
orop was on the thrashing floor. Aooording to t-beir 
Statements, nearly one-third was foreign wheat. The 
Limbasi wheat, therefore, would be under Rs. 9,000. Tbs 
offioial annawari is ten anDas. Now aooording to the 
aobual yield the wheat annawari of Limbasi was 11 annas 
as against the official ten annas. Moreover, a maund of 
wheat per Vigha is required as seed and the Limbasi 
oulkivators had 3,000 (Rs. 3 per maund equals Rs. 9 000) 
maunds of wheat on 1,965 Yighas, i.s,, the wheat orop 
was a trifla over the seed. Lastly, whilst the orop was 
under harvest, I had offered to the oolieotor to go over to 
Limbasi myself and to have it weighed so that there 
might ba no question of the aoouraoy or otherwise of the 
cultivators' statements. But the oolieotor did cot acoept 
my offer, Therefore, I hold that the cultivators' figures, 
must be accepted as true, 
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ADVOCACY OP PASSIVE RESISTANCE 
Merely to show bow hopelessly misleading the press 
note is I may state that the Gujarat Sabha did cot pass 
a resolution advis'ng passive resistance. Nor that it 
would have shirked it but I felt myself that passive re- 
sistance should not be the subjeot of a resolution in a 
Sabha, whose constitution wa3 governed by the rule of 
majority and so the Gujarat Sabha’s resolution left it 
open to individual members to follow their own bent of 
mind. It is true that most of the active members of the 
Sabha are engaged in the Kaira trouble, 

I must repudiate totally the insinuation that I 
dissuaded payment by people who wished to pay. Tbe 
figures given in the press note showing the collection in 
the different Talukas, if they prove anything, prove that 
the hand of the law has hit them hard and that the fears 
of tbe Ravaois and the Tala&is have proved too strong for 
them. Whan after confiscation and sales under execution 
the Government show a clean bill and no arrears, will they 
oontend that there was no oase for relief or inquiry ? 

I admit that tbe suspension is granted as a matter of 
graoa and not as a matter of right enforoeable by law, but 
the oonaession is not based on caprice, but is regulated 
by properly defined rules, and the Government do not 
oontend that if the orops had been undsr four annas they 
could have withheld suspension, The sole point through- 
out has been the difference a3 to annawari. If it is true 
that in granting oonoassions tbe Government take into 
aocount also other oiroumstanoes, e. g<, in the wordB of 
the press note, the genera! eoonomio situation, suspen- 
sion is doubly neoessary this year because of the plague 
and high prices. The oollaotor told me definitely that he 
could nob take this last into aooounb. He oouid grant 
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suspension only under the rules which had raferenoe only 
to orops and nothing else. 

I think I have shown enough here to warrant a 
oommittea of inquiry and I submit that, as a matter of 
principle, it would be worth while granting the inquiry 
even if one oultiyator remains with an arrear against him, 
beoause there is nothing found to attach and the Govern- 
ment might be raluotant to sell his lands. The people 
have'ahallengad the’aoouraoy of Talatis’ figures ; in some 
oases there are Talatis themselves ready to ooma forward 
to show that they ware asked to put up the annawari 
found by them. But if the inquiry is now held to be 
unnecessary, why do the Government not grant suspen- 
sion, especially whan admittedly there is only a small 
number left to colleat from and more especially when 
if suspension is granted well-to-do cultivators are ready 
to pay, 

It is evident now that Government have surrendered 
the quastion'of principle for whioh the Commissioner has 
stood. 

VICEROY'S CALL FOR CONCORD 

The Viceroy has appealed for the sinking of domestic 
differences. Is the appeal confined only to the ryots or 
may the officials also yield to the popular will wheu the 
popular demand is not immoral or unjust aud thus pro- 
duce contentment ? 

If distress means starvation, I admit that the Kaira 
people are not starving. But if sale of goods to pay 
assessment or to buy grain for food be an indication 
of distress there is enough of it in the district. I am 
prepared to show that hundreds have paid their assess- 
ment either by incurring debts or by selling their trees, 
cattie or other valuables, Tbs most grievous omission 
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in tha press note, however, is that of the faob that 
oolleationa are being made in a vindiativa spirit. Tha 
oulsivafcorg ara being taught a lesson for thair contumacy 
so called. Thay ara under threat to loea their lands 
worth 3 orores of rupees for an assessment of 4 lakhs of 
rupees, In ntany oases a quarter of the assessment has 
bean osaetad as a penalty. I 3 there not in the above 
narrative room for a doubt that the offiaials may ba ia 
-tha wrong ? 

END OE THE KAIRA STRUGGLE 

The following is the translation of a manifesto' issued 
in Gujarati to the people of Kairabg Messrs. M.K, Gandhi 
and Vallabhhhai J. Patel : — 

The struggle that tha people of tha District of Kaira 
antarad upon on the 22nd of Maroh last, has ocme to an 
end, Tha people took tha following vow on that day : — 

“ Our village has had crops under [our annas. We therefore 
requested the Government to postpone collection to the next year, 
hut they did not do so. We the undersigned therefore solemnly 
deaiare that wa shall not pay tha assessment lor the year whether 
it be wholly or in part, We shall undergo all the sufferings that 
may result from suoh'refraiuiDg, We shall alBo allow our lands to 
bo oonfisoated should they do eo. Cat we shall not by voluntary 
payment allow ourselves to ha regarded as liars and thus lose our 
self-raapaot. If the Government would graeiously postpone for all 
tha remaining villages collection ol the balance of the revenue, we, 
who can afford it, would bo prepared to pay up revenue whether it 
be in full or in part. The reason why the well-to-do amocgat us 
would not pay is that if they do, the needy ones would out of fright 
sell their chattels, or inour debts and pay tbs revenue and thus 
suffer, We believe that it is the duty of the well-to-do to proteot 
tha needy against such a plight." 

The meaning of this vow is that the Government 
suspending collection of the revenue from the poor, the 
well-to-do should pay tha assessment due by them. Tha 
Mamlatdar of Nadiad at Uttsrsanda, on tha 3rd of Jurie, 
issued such orders, whereupon the people of Uttersanda 
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who oould afford, wore advised to pay up- Payments 
have already commenced there. 

On the foregoing order having been passed at Iltter- 
sanda a letter was addressed to the Colleotor stating that 
if orders like the one in Uttersanda were passed every- 
where the struggle would oome to an end, and it would 
be possible to inform His Excellency the Governor on the 
1 Oth instant — the day of the sitting of the Provincial 
"War Gonferenoa — that the domestic difference in Kaira 
was settled. The Colleotor has replied to the effect that 
the order like the one in Uttersanda is applicable to the 
whole district. Thus the peoples' prayer has at last been 
granted. The Collector has also stated in reply to a 
query about Chothai orders that the orders will not be 
enforoed against those who may voluntarily pay up. Our 
thanks are due to the Collector for this oonoession. 

AN END WITHOUT GRACE 

We are obliged to say with sorrow that although the 
struggle has oome to an end it is an end without graoe. 
It lacks dignity, The above orders have not been passed 
either with generosity or with the heart in them, It very 
muoh looks as if the orders have bean passed with the 

greatest reluotanoe, The Colleotor says : 

" Orders were issued to all mamlatdars on the 25th April that 
no pressure should be put on those unable to pay, Their attention 
Was again drawn to these orders in a proper oiroular issued by me 
on the 22cd of M^y and to ensure that proper effeot was given to 
them. The mamlatdars were advised to divide the defaulters in 
each village into two classes, those who oould pay and those who 
Were unable to pay on account of poverty,” 

If this was so why were these orders not published 
to the people ? Had they known them on the 25th April 
what sufferings would they not have been saved from. 
The expenses that were unnecessarily inourred by the 
Government in engaging the officials of the distriot in 
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effecting executions would have been saved, Wherever the 
assessment was unoollaoted the people lived with their 
lives in their hands. They have lived away from their 
homes to avoid attachments. They have not had even 
enough food. The women have suffered what they 
ought not to have. At times, they have been obliged to 
put up with insults from insolent Circle Inspectors, and 
to helplessly watch their milah buffalloas taken away 
from them. They have paid Chothai fines, and had" they 
known the foregoing orders they would have been saved 
all the miseries. The offiaials knew that this relief for 
the poor was the crux of the struggle. The Commissioner 
would not oven look at this diffiaulfcy, Many letters were 
addressed bo him but ha remained unbending. He said - 
“ Individual ralief cannot he granted, it is not the law.” 
Now the Collector says : " The orders of April 25, so far 
as it related to putting pressure on those who ware really 
Unable to pay on aoeount of poverty, were merely a re- 
statement of what are oublioly koowa to be the standing 
Orders of Government on that subject.” If this is really 
true the people have suffered deliberately and through 
shear obstinacy ! At the time of going to Delhi Mr, Gandhi 
wrote to the Commissioner requesting him to grant or to 
issue orders bo the above effeob so that the good news 
oould be given to His Exoellency the Viceroy, The Com- 
missioner gave no heed to the request, 

OFFICIAL’S OBSTINACY 

“ We are moved by the sufferings of the people, we perceive our 
mistake and in order to plaaate the people we are now prepared to 
grant individual relief,” the officials oould have generously said all 
this and endeared themselves to the people but they have obstinately 
avoided this method (of winning them over). And even now relief 
baB been granted in a niggardly manner, involuntarily and without 
admission of any mistake, It is even claimed that what has now 
been granted is nothing new, And henos we say that there is little, 
graee in the settlement. 
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The officials have failed bo ba popular because of 
their obsbinaoy, beoause of bheir mistaken belief that they 
should never admit being in the wrong and because of 
their having made it a fetish that it should never ba said 
of them bhah th6y had yielded bo anything liks popular 
agitation. It grieves us bo offer this orihiaism. Bub we 
have permitted ourselves to do so as their friends. 

A TRIBUTE TO KAIRA PEOPLE 
But though the official attitude is thus unsatisfactory, 
our prayer has bean granbad and it is our duty to aaoept 
the concession with thankfulness. Now, there is only 8 
per cent- of the assessment remaining unpaid, It was a 
point of honour with us till now ho refuse payment. 
Conditions having materially altered it is a point of 
honour (or a Satyagrahi to pay up the assessment. Those 
who eau afford should pay without eausing the Govern' 
menb the Blightest'trouble and thus show that, when there 
is no conflict between the dictates of oonsoienoe and those 
of man-made law they are able to oompel anybody bo 
obey the law of the land. A Satyagrahi sometimes ap- 
pears momentarily to disobey laws and the constituted 
authority, only to prove in the end his regard for both. 

In making a lisfa of those who are unable to pay wa 
should apply a bast so rigid that no one can challenge our 
finding. Those whose incapacity for payment is at all in 
doubt should oonaider it their duty to pay. The final 
decision as to the incapacity for payment will rest with 
the authorities! but we believe that the judgment of the 
people will have its full weight, 

HONOUR OF A SATYAGRAHI 
By their courage the people of Kaira have drawn the 
attention of the whole of India, During the last six 
months they have had full taste of the fruits of observing 
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truth, faarlessnes, unity, determination and 86lf-saorifioe. 
Wa hope that they will still further cultivate these great 
qualities, will move forward in the path of progress, and 
shed lustre on the name of the Motherland. It is our firm 
belief that the people ofKairahave truly served their own 
oause, as well as the caU3a of Swaraj and the Empire. 
May God bless you, 


THE LAST PHASE 

The Satyagraha Campaign m Kaira was thus practi- 
cally over. Several meetings were held, some to greet the 
Satyagrahis released from jail, some to celebrate the victory 
of the campaign and several more to do honour to Mr. 
Gandhi for his wise and courageous lead. At the meeting 
of the 27th July at Nadiad, Mr. Gandhi thus welcomed 
those who were released from the jail 

We stand on the threshold of a twilight — whether 
morning or evening twilight we know nob. One is follow- 
ed by the night, the other heralds the dawn. If we want 
to see the dawning day ufter the twilight and not the 
mournful night, it behoves every one of us who are Home 
Eulers to realise the truth at this juncture, to stand for it 
against any odds and to preaoh and practiso it at any cost 
unfiinohingly. Only will tbs correct practioe of truth en- 
title them to the name of Home Bulerg. 

It happened that some one who preceded had said in 
the course of his speech that he was the disciple of 
Mr. Pandya who, in turn, was the disciple of Mahatma 
Gandhi. Almost the whole of Mr. Gandhi's address teas in 
answer to this statement. Be said : — 

As the fate would have it, it happens that with my 
Jncger stay and increasing familiarity in India, the unen- 
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viable name of " Guru " is being given me, Soma do nob 
hesitate to volunteer for others and talk of them as my 
diaoipias, But I may give them a warning. I am not 
insensible that this warning earriea with it a sense of 
self-esteem, bun even at the risk of being styled aoncaited, 
I would give the warning, I say that it is not within me 
to be anybody's "Guru.” I have always and will always 
disclaim this title. I, who am in searoh of a spiritual 
Guru, how oan I arrogate to myself the title of a Guru ? 
I oannot even think of being anybody’s polibioa! guru in 
the sanse that I applied tha term to the late Mr, Gokhale, 
for I am but an infant in polities. Another thing is that 
I would be infinitely pained to find one who oalle himself 
.my disciple going astray, or falling short of my expecta- 
tions and I want to spare myself that pain. I, therefore, 
ask you to think a million times before you proceed to say 
that you are anybody's disoiple, Our whole life is but 
an experiment and our skill lies in always keeping tha 
grain from tha ehaff. I wish you all to join me in this 
great experiment, not as disciples but as my brothers aud 
sisters, regarding me if you ohoose, as your elder brother. 
To be a guru I must be myself fl*wle3Bly perfect, whioh I 
oan never olaim to be. (Speaking of Mr. Mohanlal Pandya 
tbe Mahtma said:) The'.honouPfor the viotory belongs to 
Mr. Pandya in a speoial sense, I am everywhere being 
regarded as one living in the Elysian heights of perfeokness, 
as one by profession a Satyagrahi, and as standing apart 
from all, oapable of oonoeiving anything and aohieving 
anything. No one therefore ventures to emulate my ex- 
ample, But Mr. Mohanlal Pandya was still a novioe iu 
the trade, he began his study of Sabyagraha early in the 
oampaign and has now won his degree of the Master of 
Arts. His influence, therefore, told on all and ha could 
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infect many others with his courage and love of truth. 
Concluding, tha Mahatma said that Satyagraha had 
multitudinous applications and ona aould not aall himaalf 
a real Satyagrahi unless ha had realised all of them. 

The meeting in Nadiad was called for the special 
purpose of doing honour to Mr, Gandhi, On receiving the 
address Mr- Gandhi spoke to this effect : — 

I am grataful to you for tha address of honour you 
have given ma. But a servant of tha paopla oannot acoapt 
honours, Ha ia supposed to hava aonaaoratad hia all to 
tha paopla and I aould but eonaaorata all that you hava 
given ma to you. Ona who has made "sarvioa " his re- 
ligion, oannot lust for honour; tha mamant ha does so, 
ha is lost. I hava saan that soma ara inspired by tha 
lust of help whila soma by tha lust of fama. Tha lust of 
help is sordid enough, but that of fama is avan mora so. 
Tha misdsads of tha latter leads a man into ona mora 
wiokad than those into whioh tha former does. I tbera- 
(ora beseech you that it you want really to do ma honour) 
do net plaasa give ma a shower bath of addresses and 
honours. Tha best way to honour me is to do my 
behest and to carry my principles into praobioe, And 
what, forsooth, have I dona ia this campaign ? If any- 
thing, I oan only olaim tha olaverhass that is neoesaary 
for a oommandar in piokiug out maD for his oampaign. 

I was clever euough in doing that, but thara too I Bhould 
not hava aohieved anything if you had not aoquitted 
yourselves well. Tha ohoioa of my lieutenant, I may 
hers add, was particularly happy. I will say that, 
without tha help of Mr. V. J. Patel, wa oould 
not hava won tha oampaign. Ha had a splandid 
practice, he had his muaioipal work to do, but be 
renounced it all and thravv iiimserff ia the oampaign. Bub 
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before I olose, I must'give my tribute of praise to those 
who deserve it more than all the rest, and whose names 
will probably never adorn your honours list. First and 
foremost I place the sweeper in the Ananthasbram, who 
has rendered me a service whioh iB service in the highest 
sense of the term, and for whioh I oan never express ade- 
quate gratefulness. Next come the children of the Ashram, 
who have ungrudgingly without any sense of reward 
served me, looked after me at all hours of the day and 
the night, and thus rendered a servioe of whioh vakils 
and barristers are inoapable. 



EARLJER INDIAN SPEECHES. 


THE DUTIES OF BRITISH CITIZENSHIP. 

The following statement made by Mr. Gandhi at the 
time of the troubles in the Transvaal explains his atti- 
tude towards law and legislators and enunciates the 
duties of true British citizenship : — 

I consider myself a lover of the British Empire, a 
citizen (though voteless) of the Transvaal, prepared to 
take my full share m promoting the general well-being 
of the country. And I claim it Lo be perfectly honour- 
able and consistent with the above profession to advise 
my countrymen not to submit to the Asiatic Act, as 
being derogatory to their manhood and offensive to their 
religion And I claim, too, that the method of passive 
resistance adopted to combat the mischief is the clearest 
and safest, because, if the cause is not true it is the 
resisters, and they alone, who suffei I am perfectly 
aware of the danger to good government, in a country 
inhabited by many races unequally developed, when an 
honest citizen advises resistance to a law of the land. 
But I refuse to believe m the infallibility of legislators, 
l^lo believe that they are not always guided by gene- 
rous or even just sentiments in their dealmgs with 
unrepresented classes. I venture to say that if passive 
resistance is generally accepted, it will once and for 
ever avoid the contingency of a terrible death struggle 
and bloodshed in the event (not impossible) of the 
natives being exasperated by a stupid mistake of our 
legislators. 

IS 
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It has been said that those who do not like the law 
may leave the country. This is all very well, spoken 
from a cushioned chair, but it is neither possible nor 
becoming for men to leave their homes because they do 
not subscribe to certain laws enacted against them. The 
Uitlanders of the Boer regime complained of harsh 
laws ; they, too, were told that if they did not like 
them, they could retire from the country Are Indians, 
who are fighting for their self-respect, to slink away 
from the country for fear of suffering imprisonment or 
worse ? If I could help it, nothing would remove 
Indians from the country save brute force. It is no part 
of a citizen’s duty to pay blind obedience to the laws 
imposed on him. And if my countrymen believe in God 
and the existence of the soul, then, while they may 
admit that their bodies belong to the state to be 
imprisoned and deported, their minds, their wills, and 
their souls must ever remain free like the birds of the 
air, and aie beyond the reach of the swiftest arrow. 

A PLEA FOR THE SOUL. 


The following is an extract from the letter of the 
London correspondent of the Amrila Bazaar Patriha" 
summarising an address delivered by Mr. Gandhi before 
the Members of the Emerson Club and of the Hampstead 
Branch of the Peace and Arbitration Society whtlst\n 

London, 

Mr. Gandhi turned to India, and spoke with 
enthusiasm of Rama, the \ ictim of the machinations of 
a woman, choosing fourteen years’ exile rather than 
surrender ; other Orientals were mentioned, and then, 
through the Doukhabors of to-day, he brought the 
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thoughts of the audience to the soul resistance of Indians- 
versus brute force in south Africa. He insisted that it 
was completely a mistake to believe that Indians were 
incapable of lengthened resistance tor a principle , in 
their fearlessness of suffering they were second to none 
m the world Passive resistance had been called a 
weapon of the weak, but Mr Gandhi maintained that it 
required courage higher than that of a soldier on the 
battlefield, which was often the impulse of the moment • 
for passive resistance was continuous and sustained ; it 
meant physical suffering. Some people were inclined 
to think it too difficult to be carried out to day, but those 
who held that idea were not moved by true courage — 
Again referring to Ouenta! reaching, Mr. Gandhi said 
that the teaching of the ‘ Lord’s Song” was, from the 
beginning, the necessity of fearlessness He touched on 
the question of physical force while insisting that it 
was not thought of by Indians m the Transvaal He does 
does not want to share in liberty for India that is 
gained by violence and bloodsned, and insists that no 
country is so capable as India f or wielding soul force. 
Mr Gandhi did not approve of the militant tactics of 
the suffragettes for the reason that they were meeting 
body force with body force, and not using the higher 
power of soul force ' violence begot violence He main- 
tained, too, that the association of Britain and India — 
must be a mutual benefit, if India — eschewing 
violence — did not depart from her proud position of be- 
ing the giver and the teacher of religion. “If the world 
believes in the existence of the soul. ’ He said m con- 
clusion, “it must be recognised that soul force is better 
than body force . it is the sacred principle of love which 
moves mountains. On us is the responsibility of living 
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out this sacred law ; we are not concerned with results, 
Mr. Gandhi protested against the mad rush of to- 
day, and, instead of blessing the means by which 
modern science has made this mad rush possible, that 
is, railways, motors, telegraph, telephone, and e\ en the 
coming flying machines, he declared that they were 
diverting man’s thoughts from the main purpose of life ; 
bodily comfort stood before soul growth ; man had no 
time to-day even to know himself; he preferred a news- 
paper or sport or other things rather than to be left 
alone with himself for thought. He claimed Ruskm as 
on his side in this expression of protest against the 
drive and hurry ot modern civilisation. He did not 
describe this development of material science as ex- 
clusively British, but be considered that its effect in 
India had been baneful in many ways. He instanced 
the desecration of India’s holy places, which he said 
were no longer holy, because the fatal facility of 
locomotion had brought to those places people wliosc- 
only aim was to defraud the unsophisticated : such 
people, in the olden days when pilgrimages meanc long 
and wearisome walking through jungles, crossing rivers 
and encountering many dangers, had not the stam ina to 
reach the goal. Pilgrimages in those days could only 
be undertaken by the cream of society, but they came 
to know each other ; the aim of the holy places was to 
make India holy. Plague and famine, which existed m 
pre-British days, were local then ; to-day, rapid locomo- 
tion had caused them to spread. To avoid the calamity 
which intense materialism must bring, Mr. Gandhi 
urged that india should go back to her former holiness 
which is not yet lost. The contact with the West has 
awakened her from the lethargy into which she had 
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sunk : the new spirit, if properly directed, would bring 
blesssing to both nations and to the world. If India 
adopted Western modern civilisation as Japan had done, 
there must be perpetual conflict and grasping between 
Briton and Indian. If, on the other hand. India’s ancient 
civilisation can withstand this latest assault, as it has 
withstood so many before, and be. as of old, the reli- 
gious teacher, the sniritual guide, then there would be 
no impassable barrier between East and West. Some 
circumstances exist, said Mr. Gandhi, which we cannot 
understand ; but the main purpose of life is to live 
rightly, think rightly, act rightly ; the soul must 
languish when we give alt our thought to the body. 


ON ANARCHICAL CRIMES. 

The following is the summary of an address 
delivered at the Students' Hall, College Square , Calcutta, 
in March 1915 with the Hon. Mr. Lyon in the chair. 

Though it was the command of his Guru, the late 
Mr. Gokhale that Mr. Gandhi, during his stay here 
should keep his ears open but his mouth shut, he could 
not resist the temptation of addressing the meeting. It 
was the opinio^ of flic speaker as well as his departed 
Guru that politics “book] not be a sealed book to the 
student community ; for he saw no reason why student 
should not study and take part in politics. He went the 
length of saying that politics should not be divorced 
from religion. They would agree with him as well as 
their teachers, professors and the worthy Chairman that 
literary education is of no value, if it is not able to build 
up a sound character. Could it be said that the students 
or the public men in this country are entirely fearless ? 
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This question engaged the speaker's serious attention 
although he was m exile. He understood what political 
dacojty or political assassination was. He had given 
the subject his most careful attention and he came to 
the conclusion that some of the students of his country 
were fired no doubt with zeal in their minds and with 
love for their motherland, but they did not know how 
they should love her best. He believed that some 
of them resorted to nefarious means, because they 
did not work in the fear of God but in the fear of 
man. He was there to tell them that if he was for 
sedition, he must speak out sedition and think loudly 
and take the consequence. If he did so, it would clear 
the atmosphere of any taint of hypocrisy. If the 
students, who are the hopes of India, nay, perhaps of the 
Empire, did not work in the fear of God, but in the fear 
of man, in the fear of the authorities — the Government 
whether it is represented by the British or an indigenous 
body, the results would prove disastrous to the country. 
They should always keep their minds open, regardless 
of what the consequence would be ; youths who have 
resorted to dacoities and assassinations, were misguided 
youths with whom they should Jiave absolutely no 
connection. They should consider those persons as 
enemies to themselves and to their country. But he 
did not fora moment suggest that they should hate those 
people. The speaker was not a believer in Government 
he would not have any Government. He believes that 
Government is the best that governs the least. But 
whatever his personal views were, he must say that 
misguided zeal that resorts to dacoities and assassinations 
cannot be productive of any good. These dacoities and 
assassinations are absolutely a foreign growth in India* 
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They cannot take root here and cannot be a permanent 
institution here. History proves that assassinations 
have done no good. The religion of this country, the 
Hindu religion is abstention from “ htinsa that is taking 
animal life. That is, he believes the guiding principle 
of all religions The Hindu religion says that even the 
evil doer should not be hated. It says that nobody has 
any right to kill even the evil doer. These assassina- 
tions are a western institution and the speaker warned 
his hearers against these western methods and western 
evils. What have they done in the western world ? 
If the youths imitated them and believed that they 
could do the slightest good to India they were totally 
mistaken He would not discuss what Government was 
best for India, whether the British Government or the 
Government that existed before, though he believed 
that there was a great deal of room for ’improvement in 
the British Government But he would advise his 
young friends to be fearless, sincere and be guided by 
the principle of religion. If they had a programme for 
the country, let them place it openly before the public. 
The speaker concluded the address with an appeal to 
the young men present, to be religious and be guided by 
a spirit of religion and morality If they were prepared 
to die, the speaker was prepared to die with them. Ho 
would be ready to accept their guidance But if they 
wanted to terrorise the country, he should rise against 
them 
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At the annual gathering of the Madras Low Dinner 
in April 1915, Mr. M. K. Gandhi was specially invited 
to propose the toast of the British Empire, The Hon'ble 
Mr. Corbet, the Advocate-General , in doing so referred to 
Mr. Gandhi as a very distinguished stranger , a stranger 
in the seme that they had not known him long , hut one 
whose name they were all familiar with. Mr. Gandhi 
was a member of the profession , though he had not lately 
practised. Mr. Gandhi, he continued, was about to pro- 
pose the toast of the British Empire, for the consolida- 
tion of which he had laboured strenuously, with absolute 
self-devotion for many years. Mr. Gandhi said : — 

During my three months’ tour in India, as also in 
South Africa, I have been so often questioned how I, a 
determined opponent of modern civilization and an 
avowed patriot, could reconcile myself to loyalty of the 
British Empire of which India was such a large part ; 
how it was possible for me to find it consistent that 
India and England could work together for mutual 
benefit. It gives me the greatest pleasure this evening 
at. this great and important gathering, to re-declare my 
loyalty to this British Empire, and my loyalty is based 
upon very selfish grounds. As a passive resister I dis- 
covered that a passive resister has to make good his 
claim to passive resistance, no matter under what cir- 
cumstances he finds himself, and I discovered that the 
British Empire had certain ideals with which I have 
fallen in love, and one of those ideals is that every sub- 
ject of the British Empire has the freest scope possible 
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for his energies and honour and whatever he thinks is 
^ue to his conscience. I think that this is true of the 
British Empire, as it is not true of any other Govern- 
ment. (Applause.) I feel, as you here perhaps know, 
that I am no lover of any Government and I have more 
than one said that that Government is best which 
governs least. And I have found that it is possible for 
me to be governed least under the British Empire, Hence 
my loyalty to tbe^British Empire, (Loud applause), 

ADVICE TO STUDENTS. 

Mr. Gandhi delivered the following speech at the 
Y. M. 0. A. in reply to the Madras Students’ address on 
April 21, 1915 , the Hon. Mr. V. S. Srinivasa Sastri 
presiding. 

Mr. Chairman and Dear Friends, — Madras as well- 
nigh exhausted the English vocabulary in using adjec- 
tives of virtue with reference tomy wife and myself, and, 
if I may be called upon to give an opinion as to w here I 
have been smothered with kindness, love and attention, I 
would have to say : it is Madras. ( Applause! . But as 
I have said so often, I believed it of Madras, So it is no 
wonder to me that you are lavishing all these kindnesses 
with unparalleled generosity, and now the worthy pre- 
sident of the Servants of India Society — under which 
society I am going through a period of probation has, 
if I may say so, capped it all. Am I worthy of these 
things? My answer from the innermost recesses of my 
heart is an emphatic “ No.” But I have come to India 
to become worthy of every adjective that you may use, 
and all my life will certainly be dedicated to prove 
wor-thy of them, if I am to be a worthy servant. 
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And r.o it is that you have sung that beautiful 
national song, on hearing which all of us sprang to our 
feet. The poet has lavished all the adjectives that he 
possibly could to describe Mother India. He describes 
Mother India as sweet smiling, sweet-speaking, fragrant, 
all-powerful, all good, truthful, land flowing with milk 
and honey, land having ripe fields, fruits and grains, 
land inhabited by a race of men of whom we have only 
a picture m the great Golden Age. He pictures to us a 
land which shall embrace m its possession the whole of 
the world, the whole of humanity by the might or 
right not of physical power but of soul-power. Can we 
smg that hymn ? I ask myself, “ can I, by any right, 
spring to my feet when I listen to that song.” The 
poet no doubt gave us a picture for our realisation, the 
words of which simply remain prophetic, and it is for 
you, the hope of India, to realise every word that the 
poet has said m describing this motherland of ours. To 
day, 1 feel that these adjectives are very largely mis- 
placed in his description of ihe motherland, and it is 
for you and for me to make good the claim that the poet 
has advanced on behalf of his motherland. 

THE REAL EDUCATION. 

You, the students of Madras, as well as the students 
all over India — are you leceivmg an education which 
Will make you worthy to realise that ideal and which 
will draw the best out of you, or is it an education which 
has become a factory for making Government employees 
or clerks in commercial offices ? Is the goal of the educa- 
tion that you are receiving that of mere employment 
whether in the Government departments or other 
departments? If that be the goal of your Education, if 
that is the goal that you have set before yourselves, I 
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feel and I fear that the vision which the poet pictured for 
himself is far from being realised. As you ha\e heard 
me say perhaps, or as you have read, I am and I have 
been a determined opponent of modern civilisation. I 
want you to turn your eyes to-day upon what is going on 
in Europe and if you have come to the conclusion that 
Europe is to-day groaning under the heels of the modern 
civilization then you and your elders will have to think 
• twice before you can emulate that civilisation in our 
Motherland. But I have been told, “ How can we help 
it, seeing that our rulers bring that culture to our 
Motherland ” Do not make any mistake about it at all, I 
do not for one moment believe that it is for any rulers to 
bring that culture to you, unless you are prepared to 
accept it, and if it be that the rulers bring that culture 
before us I think that we have forces within ourselves to 
enable us to reject that culture without having to reject 
the rulers themselves. (Applause) I hav e =aidon many 
a platform that the British race is with us I decline to 
go into the reasons why that race s with us, but I do 
believe that it is possible for India if she would but 
live upto the traditions of the sages of whom you have 
heard from our worthy president, to transmit a message 
through this gteat race, a message not of physical 
might, but a message oi love. And then, it will be 
your privilege to conquer the conquerors not by shed- 
ding blood but by sheer force of spiritual predommence. 
When I consider what is going on to day in India, I 
think it is necessary for us to say what our opinion is in 
connection with the political assassinations and political 
dacoities. I feel that these are purely a foreign impor- 
tation which cannot take root in this land, But you 
the student world have to beware, lest mentally or 
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morally you give one thought of approval lO this 
kind of terrorism. I, as a passive resister, will 
give vou another thing very substantial for it. 
Terrorise yourself ; search within ; by all means resist 
tyrannv wherever you find it , by all means resist en- 
croachment upon your liberty, but not by shedding the 
blood of the tyrant. That is not what is taught by our 
religion Our religion is based upon ahtnisa, which in 
its active form is nothing but Love, love not only to 
your neighbours, not only to your friends but love even 
to those who may be your enemies. 

One word more m connection with the same thing I 
think that if we were to practise truth, to practise 
ahiinsa we must immediately see that we also pratise 
fearlessness. If our rulers are doing what in our opinion 
is wrong, and if we feel it our duty to let them hear our 
advice even though it may be considered sedition, I urge 
you to speak sedition — but at vour peril, you must be 
prepared to suffer the consequences. And when you are 
ready to suffer the consequences and not hit below the 
belt then I think you will have made good your righl 
to have vour advice heard even by the Government 
RIGHTS AND DUTIES. 

I ally myself with the British Government, because 
I believe that it is possible for me to claim equal part- 
nership with every subjed of the British Empire I 
to-uay claim that equal partnership. I do not belong to 
a subject race. I do not call myself a member of a 
subject race But there is this thing ; it is not for the 
British Governors to give you; it is for you to take 
the thing. I want and I can take the thing That I 
want only by discharging my obligations Max 
Muller has told u-. — we need not go to Max Muller to 
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interpret our own religion — but he says, our rebgion 
consists in four letters “D u-t-y” and not in the five 
letters R-i-g-li-t”. And if you believe that all that we 
want can go from a letter discharge of our duty, 
then think always of your duty and fignt>ng along 
those lines ; you will have no fear of any man, you wul 
fear only God That is the message that my master — 
if I may say so, your master mo — Mr Gokhale has given 
to us. What is that message then ? It is in the co iscitu 
tion of the Servants of India Society and that is the 
message by which I wish to be guided in my life The 
message is to spiritualise the pol tical life and the 
political institutions of the country We must immedi- 
ately set about realising its practice. The students 
cannot be awa\ from politics. Politics is as essential to 
them as religion. Politics cannot be divorced from 
religion M\ \ lews may not be acceptable to you, 

I know All lb* same, I ran only give you what is 
stirriii"’ me to my ver\ depths. On the authority 
of mv experiences in South \frma J claim that your 
countryman who had not that modern cultuie but who 
had that strength of the Rishis of old who have 
inherited the tapascharya performed bv the Rishis, 
without having known a single word of English lite- 
rature and without knowing ai v thing whatsoever of 
the present modern culture, tncy were able to rise to 
their full height. And what has been possible for the 
uneducated and illiterate countrymen of ours in South 
Africa is ten times possible for you and for me to-day in 
this sacred land of ours May that be vour privilege 
and may thar be mv prn ilege. ( \pplause.) 
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Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi on their way to Tranquebar 
arrived at Mayavaram on the 22nd May, 1915, and they 
were presented with an address by the citizens of the 
town. In the lourse of his reply. Mr, Gandhi said : — 
It was quite by accident that I had the great 
pleasure of receiving an address from my 1 Panchama 
brethren, and there, they said that they were without 
convenience for drinking water, they were without con- 
venience for living supplies, and they could not buy or 
hold land. It was difficult for them even to approach 
Courts, Probably, the last is due to their fear, but a 
fear certainly not due to themselves, and who is then 
responsible for this state of things? Do we propose to 
perpetuate this state of things ? Is it a part of Hindu- 
ism ? I do not know. I have now to learn what 
Hinduism reallv is. >' In so far as I have been able to 
study Hinduism outside India, I have felt that it is no 
part of real Hinduism to have in its hold a mass of 
people whom I would call “ untouchables." If it was 
proved to me that this is an essential part of Hinduism, 
I for one would declare myself an open rebel against 
Hinduism itself, (Hear, hear.) 

Are the Brahmins in Mayavaram equal minded to- 
wards the Pariah and will they tell me, if they are so 
equal minded, that others will not follow ? Even if 
they say that they are prepared to do so but others will 
not follow, I shall have to disbelieve them until I have 
revised my notions of Hinduism. Cjf the Brahmins 
themselves consider they are holding high position by 
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penance and austerity, then they have themselves much 
to learn, then they will be the people who have cursed 
and ruined the land, i 

My friend, the Chairman, has asked me the ques- 
tion whether it is true that I am at war with my leaders. 

I say that I am not at war with my leaders. I seem to 
be at war with my leaders because many things I have 
heard seem to be inconsistent with my notions of self- 
respect and with self respect to my Motherland. I feel 
that they are probably not discharging the sacred trust 
they have taken upon their shoulders ; but I am sure I 
am studying or endeavouring to take wisdom from them, 
but I failed to take that wisdom. It may be that I am 
incompetent and unfit to follow them. If so, I shall 
revise my ideas. Still I am in a position to say that I 
seem to be at war with my leaders. Whatever they do 
or whatever they say does not somehow or other appeal 
to me. The major part of what they say does not seem 
to be appealing to me. 

I find here words of welcome in the English lan- 
guage. I find m the Congress programme a Resolution 
on Swadeshi. If you hold that you are Swadeshi and 
yet print these in English, then I am not Swadeshi, To 
me it seems that it is inconsistent. I have nothing to 
say against the English language. But I do say that, 
if you kill the vernaculars and raise the English lan- 
guage on the tomb of the vernaculars (hear, hear), then 
you are not favouring Swadeshi in the right sense of the 
term. If you feel that I do not know Tamil, you should 
pardon me, you should execuse me and teach me and 
ask me to learn Tamil and I having your welcome in 
that beautiful language, if you translate it to me, then 
I should think you are performing some part of the 
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programme. Then only I should think I am being 
taught Swadeshi 

I asked when we were passing through Maya\ aram 
■whether there ^have been any handlooms here and 
whether there were handloom weavers here. I was told 
thar there were 50 handlooms in Mayavaram. What were 
they engaged m ? They were engaged chiefly m prepar 
mg “ Sarees” for our women. Then is Swadeshi to be 
confined only to the women ' fLjss* to be onlv m their 
keeping ? I do not find that our friends, the male 
population, also have their stuff prepared for them by 
these wear ers and through their handlooms, (a \ oice : 
there are 1,000 hondlooms here ). There are, 1 undets and 
one thousand handlooms. So much the worse for the 
leaders 1 Loud applause ) If these one thousand hand 
looms are kept chiefly in attending to the wants of our 
women, double this supply of our handlooms and vou 
will have all your wants supplied by our own wearers 
and there will be no poverty in the land I ask rcu ard 
ask our friend the President bow far he is indebted to 
foreign golds for Ins outfit and if he can tell me that 
he has tried his utmost and still has failed to outfit 
himself or rather to fit himself out with Swadeshi 
clothing and therefore he has got this stuff , I shall sit 
at his feet and learn a lesson. What I hav e been able 
to learn to day is that it is entirely possible for ire, 
without any extra cost, to fit myself with Swadeshi 
clothing. How am I to learn through those who move 
or who aie supposed to be movers in the Congress, the 
secret of the Resolution ‘> I sit at the feet of my leadeis, I 
sit at the feet of the Mayavaram people and let them 
re\ eal the mystery, give me the secre 1- cf the meaning, 
teach me how I should behare myself and tell me 
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whether it is a part of the National movement j^that 
should drive off those^who are without dwellings,, 
cry for water and 3SS I should reject the advances of 
those who cry for food. These are f he*$fcestions which 
I ask my friend here. Since I am saying something 
against you, I doubt whether I shall still enjoy or 
retain the affection of the student population and 
whether I shall still retain the blessing of my leaders. I 
ask you to have a large heart and give me a little corner 
in it. I shall try to steal into that corner. If you would 
be kind enough to teach me wisdom, I shall learn wisdom 
in all humility and in all earnestness. I am praying for 
it and I am asking for it. If you cannot teach me, I again 
declare myself at war with my leaders. ; Loud cheers.) 


THE REWARD OF PUBLIC LIFE. 


In reply to the citizens' address at Bangalore 
presented in May 1915, Mr. Gandhi wade the following 
speech : — 

I did not want to be dragged in the carriage. There 
is a meaning in that. Let us not spoil our public men by 
dragging them. Let them work silently. We should not 
encourage the thought, that one has to work, because one 
will be honoured similarly. Let public men feel that 
they will be stoned, they will be neglected and let them 
still love the country ; for service is its own reward. A 
charge has been brought against us that we as a nation 
are too demonstrative and lack businesslike methods. We 
plead guilty to the charge. Are we to copy modern 
activities or are we to copy the ancient civilisation which 
has survived so many shocks ? You and I have to act on 
the political platform from a spiritual side and if this- is 
16 
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done, we should then conquer the conquerors. The day 
will dawn then, when we can consider an Englishman 
as a tellow citizen. (Cheers) "ftia't day will shortly 
come , but lma^be difficult to conceive when. 1 have 
had signal opportunities of associating myself with 
Englishmen of character, devotion, nobility and in- 
fluence I can assure you that the present wave of 
activity is passing away and a new civilisation is com- 
ing shortly which will be a nobler one. India is a 
great dependency and Mysore is a great Native State. 
It must be possible for you to transmit this message to 
British Governors and to British statesmen; the mes- 
sage is "Establish a Ram Rajya in Mysore and have 
as your minister a Vasishta who will command 
obedience.” (Prolonged cheers.) Then mv fellow 
countrymen, you can dictate terms to the conqueror. 
(Prolonged cheers.) 


THREE SPEECHES ON GOKHALE 
1. UNVEILING MR. GOKHALE’S PORTRAIT 

The followtng ts the speech delivered by Mi . Gandhi 
at Bangalore tn unvetltng a portrait of Mr. Gokhak in 
May, 1915. 

My dear countrymen, — Before I perform this cere- 
mony to which you have called me, I wish to say this 
to you that you have given me a great opportunity or 
rather a privilege on this great occasion. I saw in the 
recitation, — the beautiful recitation that was given to 
me, — that God is with them whose garment was dusty 
and tattered. My thoughts immediately went to the 
end of my garment ; I examined and found that it is not 
dusty and it is not tattered; it is fairly spotless and 
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clean. God is not in me. There are other conditions 
attached ; but in these conditions too I may fail ; and 
you, my dear countrymen, may also fail ; and if we do 
tend this well, we should not dishonour the memory of 
one whose portrait you have asked me to unveil this 
morning. I have declared myself his disciple in the 
political field and I have him as my Raja Guru ■ and 
this I claim on behalf of the Indian people. It was in 
1896 that I made this declaration, and I do not regret 
having made the choice. 

Mr. Gokhale taught me that the dream of every 
Indian who claims to love his country, should be not to 
glorify in language but to spiritualise the political life 
of the country and the political institutions of the 
country. He inspired my life and is still i nspiring ; and 
in that I wish to purify myself and spiritualise myself. 
I have dedicated myself to that ideal. I may fail, and 
to what extent I may fail. I call myself to that extent 
an unworthy disciple of my master. 

SPIRITUALISING THE POLITICAL LIFE 

What is the meaning of spiritualising the political 
life of the country ? What is the meaning of spiritual- 
ising myself ? That question has come before me often 
and often a®l to you it may seem one thing, to me it 
may seem another thing; it may mean different things 
to the different members of the Servants of India 
Society itself, It shows much difficulty and it shows 
the difficulties, of all those who want to love their 
country, who want to serve their country and who want 
to honour their country. I think the political life must 
be an echo of private life and that there cannot be any 
divorce between the two. 
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I was by the side of that saintly politician to the end 
of his life and I found no ego in him. I ask you, members 
of the Social Service League, if there is no ego in you. 
If he wanted to shine, if he wanted to shine in the 
political field of his country, he did so not in order that 
'he might gain public applause, but in order that his 
country may gain. He developed every particular 
faculty in him, not in order to win the praise of the 
world for himself, but in order that his country might 
gain. He did not seek public applause, but it was 
showered upon him, it was thrust upon him ; he wanted 
that his country might gain and that was his great 
inspiration. 

There are many things for w hich India is blamed, 
very rightly, and if you should add one more to our 
failures the blame will descend not only on you but also 
on me for having participated in to-day’s functions. But 
I have great faith in my countrymen. 

You ask me to unveil this portrait to-day, and I will 
do so in all sincerity and that should be the end of your 
life. (Loud and continued applause ) 

II. THE LATE MR. GOKHALE. 


The following is the text of Mr. Gandhi’s speech in 
seconding the Resolution on Mr. Gokhale at the 1 5th 
Bombay Provincial Conference held at Poona on 10 th 
and 1 \th July 1915. 

Mr. President, Brothers and Sisters, — Perhaps it is 
impudent on my part to add anything to the feeling 
words that have been spoken by Mrs. Ranade. The fact 
that she is the widow of the master's master adds solem- 
nity to the proceedings, which I can only mar by any 
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remarks I may make. But, claiming as I do to be one of 
Mr. Gokhale's disciples, you will forgive me if I say a 
few words which are personal tit-bits It was on board 
the Gronprinz some years ago that I found myself in the 
master's company together with a common friend, Mr. 
Kallenbach, a German. (Laughter.) Let me say that all 
Germans are not fiends ; nor are all German soldiers 
fiends. Mr. Kallenbach is a German and a soldier, but I 
feel that no purer minded person to day walks the earth 
in Europe than Mr Kallenbach (Hear, hear) He was 
accepted as a worthy companion by Mr. Gokhale, who 
used to play with him the game of coits. Mr. Gokhale 
had just then, dunng the voyage from England to 
Capetown, picked up that game, and he very nearly 
gave Mr. Kallenbach a beating in the game (Laughter). 

I fancy that was a drawn game between them ; 
and, let me add, Mr Kallenbach, so far as I am 
aware, is one of the clei erest players of coits m 
South Africa. Just after that we had our meals 
at which Mr, Gokhale was talking to me with re- 
ference to the result of the game. He thought I never 
indulged in such sports and that I was against them He 
expostulated with me in kind words and said, “Do you 
know why I want to enter into such competition with 
Europeans ? I certainly want to do at least as much as 
they can do, for the sake of our country. (Hear, hear.) 
It is said, rightly or wrongly, that we are inferior people 
in many matters, and so far as I can do it' 1 — and this he 
said m all humility — ‘ I certainly want to show that we 
are at least their equals, if not their superiors,” That 
was one incident. On board the same steamer we were 
engaged in a hot discussion m connection with our 
dear motherland, and he was mapping out for 
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me, as a father would for his child, a programme 
that 1 was to follow in India if I ever happened to 
see the motherland again, and in connection there- 
with there was one thing he said : — “ We lack in 
India character ; we waDt religious zeal in the 
political field," Shall we then follow the spirit of 
the master with the same thoroughness and the same 
religious zeal, so that we can safely teach a child poli- 
tics ? One of his missions in life, 1 think, was to incul- 
cate the lesson that whatever we do, we should do with 
thoroughness. This it is not possible for us mortals to 
imitate in any degree of perfection Whatever he did, 
he did with a religious zeal , that was the secret cf his 
success. He did not wear his religion on his sleeves ; 
fie lived it. Whatever he touched, he purified ; when- 
ever he went, he recreated an atmosphere around him 
which was fragrant)! When he came to South Africa 
he electrified the people there not only by his magnifi- 
cent eloquence but by the sincerity of his character 
and by the religious devotion with which he worked, 
What was that devotion 5 Ailing though he was, 
he was awake the whole night practically when 
we was to have seen General Smuts ; he did so in 
order to prepare the case for his countrymen with a 
thoroughness that surprised the Leader of the Boer 
Government. What was the result ? The result was 
that he got the promise from the South African Govern- 
ment that the £3 tax would be gone in a few years, and 
the £3 tax is no more. (Cheers.) It is no more there 
to grind down so many thousands of our countrymen. 
Mr. Gokhale is dead, but it is possible for you and for 
me to make his spirit live m us and through us (Hear, 
hear). We are about to pass resolutions which would 
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expect us, the chosen representatives, it, or may be, the 
self-elected representatives of the people to do certain 
things. Shall we discharge our trust with the master’s 
devotion? The people we represent will base their 
verdict not upon our speeches but upon our actions, and 
how shall we act ? We have a right to pass this resolu- 
tion if we act in the spirit of the master. 

III. GOKHALE’S SERVICES TO INDIA 

In unveiling the portrait op Gokhale at the Khalih- 
dina Hall , Karachi , on T uesday the 29th February, 
1916, Mr. Gandhi spoke as follows : — 

In Hyderabad, Sind, also, 1 was asked to unveil a 
portrait of Mr. Gokhale ; and there I put to myself and 
to those present a question which I put to myself and to 
you now. That question is : What right have I to un- 
veil the portrait of Mr. Gokhale and what right have you 
to join in the ceremony? Of course to unveil a portrait 
or to join in it is nothing great or important in itself. But 
the question really involved in the ceremony is impor- 
tant viz,, are ycur hearts and is my heart in reality so 
much moved as to copy the glorious example of the 
great man ? The function will have no real significance 
unless we follow in his footsteps. And if we do follow 
him we shall be able to achieve a great deal. Of course 
it is not possible for all of us to achieve what Mr. 
Gokhale did in the Imperial Legislative Council. But 
the way in which he served the Motherland, the whole- 
hearted devotion with which he did it day and night 
without ceasing — all this it is in our power to do as the 
great one did. And I hope that when yon leave this 
hall you will bearer mind to follow him and thus give 
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expression to your regard for him. You know that the 
best achievement of Mr, Gokhale according to him- 
self was the establishment of the Servants of India 
Society. This great institution he has left behind him ; 
and it lies with us to support it and continue its noble 
work. It would be best if we could join the Society. 
But that will involve the question of our being fit for it. 
But if we are not in a position to join the Society, we 
can all do the next best thing viz. render pecuniary aid 
and swell the funds of the Society. A great deal of 
money has been collected in the Bombay Presidency to 
perpetuate the memory of Mr. Gokhale ; but so far 
nothing has been done in Karachi, Hyderabad and other 
parts of Sind. Hence to-day on this occasion you should 
all make up your minds to do something in this connec- 
tion. In Bombay, Rs. 30,000 have been collected for the 
erection of Mr. Gokhale’s statue. Besides that, money 
has been collected for placing the Servants of India 
Society on a sound financial basis. For this purpose a 
lakh of rupees are required. That amount has not yet 
been collected. In fact, Rs. 75,000 has been collected 
and Rs. 25,000 still remains to be subscribed. Karachi 
and Hyderabad could easily do that and collect the 
balance. I do not mean to say that you should neces- 
sarily contribute that amount. You may do what your 
hearts move you to do ; what I say is that if your hearts 
are really moved, you may render monetary help to the 
Servants of India Society. That will be the true test of 
your regard for Mr. Gokhale and the best way of 
perpetuating the memory of the great man who lived 
and who died for the Motherland. (Loud applause). 



HINDU UNIVERSITY SPEECH- 


The following is the full text of the speech delivered 
on Feb. 4th 1916, on the occasion of the opening of the 
Benares Hindu University. The speech was edited by 
Mr. Gandhi. “ In editing the speech ” he wrote, “ I have 
merely removed some of the verbiage which in cold print 
would make the speech bad reading 

Friends, I wish to tender my humble apology for the 
long delay that took place before I am able to reach this 
place. And you will readily accept the apology when I 
tell you that I am not responsible for the delay nor is 
any human agenc” responsible for it. (Laughter) The 
fact is that I aui like an animal on show, and my 
keepers in their over-kindness always manage to neg- 
lect a necessary chapter in this life, and that is pure 
accident. In this case, they did not provide for the 
series of accidents that happened to us — to me, keepers, 
and my carriers. Hence this delay. 

Friends, under the influence of the matchless 
eloquence -of the lady (Mrs. Besant) who has just 
sat down, pray, do not believe that our University 
has become a finished product, and that all the young 
men who are to come to the University, that has yet 
to rise and come into existence, have also come and 
returned from it finished citizens of a great empire. 
Do not go away with any such impression, and if you, 
the student world to which my remarks are sup- 
posed to be addressed this evening, consider for one 
moment that the spiritual life, for which this coun- 
try is noted and for which this country has no rival, 
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can be transmitted through the lip, prf,y, Relieve me 
you are wrong. You will never be able;mjrely through 
the lip, to give the message that India, >Jlhope will one 
day deliver to the world. I myself hav^Bhe® “ fed up” 
with speeches and lectures. I accept the'^lectures that 
have been delivered here during the last two days from 
this category, because they were necessary. But I do 
venture to suggest to you that we have now reached al- 
most the end of our resources in speech making, 
and it is not enough that our ears are feasted, that our 
eyes are feasted, but it is necessary that our hearts 
have got to be touched and that our hands and feet 
have got to be moved. We have been told during 
the last two days how necessary it is, if we are to 
retain our hold upon the simplicity of Indian charac- 
ter that our hands and feet should' move in unison 
with our hearts. But this is only by way of pre- 
face. I wanted to say it is a matter of deep humiliation 
and shame for us that Iain compelled this evening under 
the shadow of this great college, in this sacred city, to 
address my countrymen in a language that is foreign to 
me. I know that if I was appointed an examiner, to 
examine all those who have been attending during these 
two days this series of lectures, most of those who might 
be examined upon these lectures would fail. And why? 
Because they have not been touched. I was present at 
the sessions of the great Congress in the month of Decem- 
ber. There was a much vaster audience, and will you 
believe me when I tell you that the only speeches that 
touched that huge audience in Bombay were the 
speeches that were delivered in Hindustani ? In Bombay, 
mind you, not in Benares where everybody speaks Hindi. 
But between the varnaculars of the Bombay Presidency 
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on the one hand, and Hindi on the other, no such great 
dividing line exists as there does between English and 
the sister languages of India ; and the Congress audi- 
ence was better able to follow the speakers in Hindi. I 
am hoping that this University will see to it that the 
youths who come to it will receive their instruction 
through the medium of their vernaculars. Our langu- 
age is the reflection of ourselves, and if you tell me that 
our languages are too poor to express the best thought, 
then I say that the sooner we are wiped out of exis- 
tence the better for us. Is there a man who dreams 
that English can ever become the national language of 
India ? (Cries of “ Never"), Why this handicap on the 
nation ? Just consider for one moment what an un- 
equal race our lads have to run with every English 
lad. I had the privilege of a close conversation with 
some Poona professors. They assured me that every 
Indian youth, because he reached h's knowledge through 
the English language, lost at least six precious years of 
life. Multiply that by the number of students turned 
out by our schools and colleges, and find out for your- 
selves how many thousand years have been lost to the 
nation. The charge against us is that we have no 
initiative. How can we have any if we are to devote the 
precious years of our life to the mastery of a foreign 
tongue ? We fail in this attempt also. Was it possible 
for any speaker yesterday and to-day to impress his 
audience as was possible for Mr. Higginbotham ? It was 
not the fault of the previous speakers that they could 
not engage the audience. They had more than 
substance enough for us in their addresses. But their 
addresses could not go home to us. I have heard it 
said that after all it is English-educated India which is 
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leading and which is doing all the thing for the nation. 
It would be monstrous if it were otherwise. The only 
education we receive is English education. Surely we 
must show something for it. But suppose that we had 
been receiving during the past fifty years education 
through our vernaculars, what should we have to-day ? 
We should have to-day a free India, we should have 
our educated men, not as if they were foreigners in their 
own land but speaking to the heart of the nation; they 
would be working amongst the poorest of the poor, and 
whatever they would have gained during the past 50 
years would be a heritage for the nation. (Applause)., 
To day even our wives are not the sharers in our best 
thought. Look at Professor Bose and Professor Ray 
and their brilliant re-searches. Is it not a shame that 
their researches are not the common property of the 
masses ? 

Let us now turn to another subject. 

The Congress has passed a resolution about self- 
government, and I have no doubt that the All-India 
Congre_s Committee and the Moslem League will do 
their duty and come forward with some tangible sugges- 
tions.. But I, for one, must frankly confess that I am 
not so much interested in what they will be able to 
produce as I am interested in anything that the student 
world is going to produce or the masses are going to 
produce. No paper contribution will ever give us self- 
government. No amount of speeches will ever make 
us fit for self-government. It is only our conduct that 
will fit us for it. (Applause). And how are we trying 
to govern ourselves ? -I want to think audibly this 
evening. I do not want to make a speech and if you 
find me this evening speaking without reserve, pray, 
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•consider that you are only sharing the thoughts of a 
man who allows himself to think audibly, and if you 
think that I seem to transgress the limits that courtesy 
imposes upon me, pardon me for the liberty I may 
be taking. I visited the Viswanath temple last even- 
ing. and as I was walking through those lanes, these 
were the thoughts that touched me. If a stranger drop- 
ped from above on to this great temple, and he had to 
•consider what we as Hindus were would he not be 
justified in condemning us ? Is not this great temple a 
a reflection of our own character ? I speak feelingly, 
as a Hindu. Is it right that the lanes of our sacred 
temple should be as dirty as they are ? The houses 
round about are built anyhow. The lanes are tortuous 
and narrow. If even our temples are not models of 
roominess and cleanliness, what can our self-govern- 
ment be ? Shall our temples be abodes of holiness, 
cleanliness and peace as soon as the English have 
retired from India, either of their own pleasure or by 
■complusion, bag and baggage ? 

I entirely agree with the president of the Congress 
that before we think of self-government, we shall have 
to do the necessary plodding. In every city there are two 
divisions, the cantonment and the city proper. The city 
mostly is a stinking den. But we are a people unused 
to city life. But if we want city life, we cannot repro- 
duce the easy going hamlet life. It is not comforting 
to think that people walk about the streets of Indian 
Bombay under the perpetual fear of dwellers in the 
storeyed buildings spitting upon them. I do a great deal 
of Railway travelling, I observe the difficulty of third 
class passengers. But the Railway Administration 
is by no means to blame for all their hard lot. 
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We do not -Know the elementary laws ofp&ieanliness. 
We spit anywhere on the carriage floor, irrespective 
of the thought that it is often used as .sleeping 
space. We do not trouble ourselves as to how we 
use it ; the result is indescribable filth in the com- 
partment. The so-called better class passengers over- 
awe their less fortunate brethren. Among them I 
have seen the students world also. Sometimes they be- 
have no better. They can speak English and they have 
worn Norfolk jackets and therefore claim the right to 
force their way in and command seating accommodation. 
I have turned the searchlight all over, and as you have 
given me the privilege of speaking to you I am laying my 
heart bare. Surely we must set these things right in our 
progress towards self-government. I now introduce you 
to another scene. His Highness the Maharajah who 
presided yesterday over our deliberations spoke about the 
poverty of India. Other speakers laid great stress upon it 
But what did we witness in the great pandal in which 
the foundation ceremony was performed by the Viceroy. 
Certainly a most gorgeous show, an exhibition of jewel- 
lery which made a splendid feast for the eyes of the 
greatest jeweller who chose to come from Paris. I com- 
pare with the richly bedecked noblemen the millions of 
the poor. And I feel like saying to these noblemen, 
“ There is no salvation for India unless yon strip 
yourselves of this jewellery and hold it in trust for 
your countrymen in India. ’ (Hear, hear and applause.) 
I am sure it is not the desire of the King-Emperor 
or Lord Hardinge that in order to show the 
truest loyalty to our King-Emperor, it is necessary 
for us to ransack our jewellery-boxes and to appear 
bedecked from top to toe, I would undertake, at 
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the peril of my life, to bring to you a message from 
King George himself that he expects nothing of the kind. 
Sir, whenever I hear of a great palace rising in any great 
city of India, be it in British India or be it in India which 
is ruled by our great chiefs, I become jealous at once, and 
I say “Oh, it is the money that has come from the agricul- 
turists.” Over 75 per cent, of the population are agri- 
culturists and Mr Higginbotham told us last night in 
his own felicitous language, rhat they are the men who 
grow two blades of grass in the place of one. But there 
cannot be much spirit of self-government about us if we 
take away or allow others to take away from them 
almost the whole of the results of their labour. Our 
salvation can only come through the farmer. Neither 
the lawyers, nor the doctors, not the rich landlords 
are going to secure it. 

Now, last but not the least, it is my bounden duty 
to refer to what agitated our minds during these two or 
three days. All of us have had many anxious moments 
while the Viceroy was going through the streets of 
Benares. There were detectives stationed in many places. 
We were horrified. We asked ourselves, “ Why this 
distrust ? Is it not better that even Lord Hardinge should 
die than live a living death ? But a representative of a 
mighty sovereign may not. He might find it necessary 
even to live a living death. But why was it necessary to 
impose these detectives on us ? We may foam, we may 
fret, we may resent but let us not forget that India of to- 
day in her impatience has produced an army of anarchists, 
I myself am an anarchist, but of another type. But there 
is a class of anarchists amongst us, and if I was able to 
reach this class, I would say to them that their anarchism 
has no room in India, if India is to conquer the corlqueror 
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It is a sign of fear. If we trust and fear God, we shall 
have to fear no one, not Maharaj ahs, not Viceroys, not 
the detectives, not even King George. I honour the 
.anarchist for his love of the country, I honour him for 
his bravery in being willing to die for his country ; but I 
ask him — Is killing honourable ? Is the dagger 
of an assassin a fit precursor of an honourable death ? 
I deny it. There is no warrant for such methods in 
any scriptures. If I found it necessary for the salvation 
of India that the English should retire, that they 
should be driven out, I would not hesitate to declare 
that they would have to go, and I hope I would 
be prepared to die in defence Of that belief. That 
would, in my opinion, be an honourable death, 
The bomb-thrower creates secret plots, is afraid to 
come out into the open, and when caught pays the 
penalty of misdirected zeal. I have ’been told : “ Had 
we not done this, had some people not thrown bombs 
we should never have gained what we have got with 
reference to the partition movement.” (Mrs. Besant : 
Please stop it). This was what I said in Bengal when 
Mr. Lyon presided at the meeting. I think what 1 am 
saying is necessary. If I am told to stop I shall obey 
•(Turning to the Chairman) I await your orders. If you 
consider that by my speaking as I am, I am not serv - 
ing the country and the empire I shall certainly 
stop. (Cries of “ Go on.”), (The Chairman : — Please 
explain your object). I am explaining my object. I 
am simply (Another interruption). My friends, please 
do not resent this interruption. If Mrs. Besant this 
evening suggests that I should stop she does so because 
she loves India so well, and she considers that I am 
.erring in thinking^ 'audibly before you young men. But 
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even so, I simply Say this that I want to purge India 
of this atmosphere of suspicion on either side, if we 
are to reach our goal, we should have an empire 
which is to be based upon mutual love and mutual 
trust. Is it not better that we talk under the shadow 
of this college than that we should be talking irrespon- 
sibly iu our homes ? I consider that it is much better 
that we talk these things openly . I have done so with 
excellent results before now. I know that there ;s 
nothing that the students are not discussing. There is 
nothing that the students do not know. I am therefore 
turning the searchlight towards ourselves. I hold the 
name of mv country so dear to me that I exchange 
these thoughts with you, and submit to you that there 
is no room for anarchism in India. Let us frankly and 
openly say whatever we want to say to our rulers, and 
face the consequences if what we have to say does not 
please them. But let us not abuse, I was talking the 
other day 10 a member of the much-abused Civil Service 
I have not \ ery much in common with the members of 
that Service, but I could not help admiring the manner 
in which he was speaking to me. He said: "Mr. Gandhi, 
do you for one moment suppose that all we. Civil 
Servants, are a bad lot, that we want to oppress the 
people whom we have come to govern ?’’ ‘No,’ I said. 

1 ‘ Then if you get an opportunity put in a word for 
the much-abused Civil Service ?” And I am here 
to put in that word, Yes; many members of the Indian 
Civil Service are most decidedly overbearing ; they 
are tyrannical, at times thoughtless. Many other 
adjectives may be used. I grant all these things and I 
grant also that after having lived in India for a certain 
number of years some of them become somewhat 
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degraded. But what does that signify ? They were 
gentlemen before they came here, and if' the v have 
lost some of the moral fibre, it is a reflection upon our- 
selves. (Cries of " No”.) Just think out for your- 
selves, if a man who was good yesterday has be- 
come bad after having come in contact with me, is he 
responsible that he has deterierated or am I ? The 
.atmosphere of sycophancy and falsity that surrounds 
them on their coming to India demoralises them, as it 
■would many of us. It is well to take the blame some- 
times. If we are to receive self-government, we shall 
have to take it. We shall never be granted self-govern- 
ment, Look at the history of the British Empire and 
the British nation ; freedom-loving as it is, it will not be 
a party to give freedom to a people who wil) not take it 
.themselves. Learn your lesson if you wish to from the 
Boer War, Those who were enSmies of that empire 
only a Jew years ago have now become friends. 


[At this point there was an interruption and there 
was a movement on the platform to leave ; the speech 
therefore ended here abruptly.] 


THE BENARES INCIDENT. 

The following communication was made to the Press 
by Mr, M. K. Gandhi, describing the circumstances under 
which his speech at the ftpeuing ceremony of the F indu- 
University, Benares, was inlet rupted. 

Mrs, Besant’s reference in New India and certain 
■other references to the Benares incident perhaps render, 
it necessary for me to return to the subject, however 
disinclined I may be to do so. Mrs. Besant denies my 
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Statement wtth reference to her whispering to the 
Princes. I can only say that if I can trust my eyes and 
tny ears, I must adhere to the statement I have made. 
She occupied a seat on the left of the semi-circle on 
either side of the Maharaja of Darbhanga, who occu- 
pied the chair, and there was at least one Prince, per- 
haps there were two, who were sitting on her side. 
Whilst I was speaking, Mrs. Besant was almost behind 
me. When the Maharaja rose Mrs. Besant had also 
risen. I had ceased speaking before the Rajahs actually 
left the platform. I gently suggested to her that she 
might have refrained from interrupting, but that, if she 
disapproved of the speech after it was finished, she 
could have then dissociated herself from my sentiments. 
But she, with some degree of warmth, cried, “How 
could we sit still when you were compromising every 
one of us on the platform ? You ought not to have made 
the remarks you did.” This answer of Mrs. Besant’s 
does not quite tally with her solicitude for me, which 
alone, according to her version of the incident, promoted 
her to interrupt the speech. I suggest that if she merely 
meant to protect me she could have passed a note round 
or whispered into my ears her advice. And, again, if it 
was for my protection, why was it necessary for her to 
rise with the Princes and to leave the hall as I held 
she did along with them ? 

So far as my remarks are concerned, I am yet unable 
to know what it was in iny speech that seems to her to 
be open to such exception as to warrant her interruption. 
After referring to the Viceregal visit and the necessary 
precautions that were taken for the Viceroy’s safety, I 
showed that an assassin’s death was anything but an 
honorable death, and said that anarchism was opposed 
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to our Sastras and bad no place in India. I said then 
where there was honourable death it would go down to 
history as men who died for their conviction But when 
a bomb-thrower died, secretly plotting all sorts of 
things, what could he gam ? I then went on to state 
and dealt with the fallacy that, had not bomb-throwers 
thrown bombs, we should never have gained what we 
did with reference to the Partition Movement. It was 
at about this stage that Mrs. Besant appealed to the 
chair to stop me. Personally, I shall desire a publica- 
tion of the whole of my speech whose trend was a 
sufficient warrant for showing that I could not possibly 
incite the students to deeds of violence. Indeed it was 
concened in order to carry on a rigorous self exami- 
nation. 

I began by saying that it was a humiliation for the 
audience and myself that I should have to speak in 
English. I said that English having been the medium 
of instruction, it had done a tremendous injury to the 
country, and I conceixe I showed successfully that, had 
we received training during the past 50 years in higher 
thought m our own vernaculars, we should be to day 
within reach of our goal. I then referred to the Self- 
government Resolution passed at the CoDgress and 
showed that whilst the All-India Congress Commitee 
and the All-India Moslem League would be di awing up 
their paper about the future constitution, their duty 
was to fit themselves b> their own action for self- 
goxernment. And in order to show how short we fall 
of our duty 1 drew attention to the dirty condition of 
the labyrinth of lanes surrounding the great temple of 
Kasi Viswanath and the recently erected palatial buil- 
dings without any conception as to the straightness or 
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the width of the streets. I then took the audience to 
the gorgeous scene that was enacted on the dais 
of laying of the foundation and suggested that 
if a stranger not knowing anything about Indian 
life had visited the scene he would have gone 
away under the false impression that India was one of 
the richest countries in the world, SHch was the display 
'of jewellery worn by our noblemen. And turning to the 
Maharajahs and the Rajahs I humourously suggested 
that it was necessary for them to hold those treasures in 
trust for the nation before we could realise our ideals, 
and I cited the action of the Japanese noblemen who 
considered it a glorious privilege, even though there was 
no necessity for them, to dispossess themselves of 
treasures and land which were handed to them from 
generation to generarion. I then asked the audience to 
consider the humiliating spectacle of the Viceroy’s 
person having to be protected from ourselves when he 
was our honoured guest. And I was endeavouring to 
show that the blame for these precautions was also on 
ourselves in that they were rendered necessary because 
of the introduction of organised assassination in India. 
Thus I was endeavouring to show on the one hand how 
the students could usefully occupy themselves in assist- 
ing to rid society of its proved defects, and on the ether, 
to wean themselves even in thought from methods of 
violence. 

I claim that with twenty years’ experience of pub- 
lic life in the course of which I have had to address 
on scores of occasions turbulent audiences, I have some 
experience of feeling the ^ulse of my audience. I was 
following closely how the speech was being taken, and 
I certainly did not notice that the student world was 
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being adversely affected. Indeed some of them came to 
me the following morning and told me that they per- 
fectly understood my remarks, which had gone home. 
One of them, a keen debater, even subjected me to cross- 
examination and seemed to feel convinced by a further 
development of the argument such as I had advanced 
in the course of my speech. Indeed I have spoken 
now to thousands of students and others of my country- 
men throghout South Africa, England and India and 
by precisely the arguments that I used that evening I 
claim to have weaned many from their approval of 
anarchical methods. 

Finally, I observe that Mr. S. S. Setlur, of Bombay, 
whc has written on the incident to Hiudu in no friendly 
mood towards me and who, I think, in some respects 
totally and unfairly has endeavoured to tear me to pieces 
and who was an eye-witness to the proceedings gives 
a version different from Mrs. Besant’s. He thinks that 
the general impression was not that I was, encouraging 
the anarchists but I was playing the role of an apologist 
for the civilian bureaucrat. The whole of Mr, Setlur’s 
attack upon me shows that if he is right, I was certainly 
not guilty of any incitement to violence and that offence 
consisted in iny reference to jewellery, etc. 

In order that the fullest justice might be done both 
to Mrs. Besant and myself, I would make the following 
suggestion. She says that she does not propose to 
defend herself by quoting the sentence which drew the 
Princes away and that would be playing into the 
enemies’ hand. According to her previous statement 
my speech is already in the bands of detectives, so that 
so far as my safety is concerned, her forbearance is not 
going to be of the slightest use. Would it not there- 
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iote be better that she should either publish a verbatim 
report, if she has it, or reproduce such sentiments ini 
my speech as, in her opinion, necessitated her interrup- 
tion and the Princes’ withdrawal. 

I will therefore conclude this statement by repeat- 
ing what I have said before : that, but for Mrs. Besant's 
interruption, I would have concluded my speech in a 
few minutes and no possible misconception about my 
views on anarchism would have arisen. 

REPLY TO KARACHI ADDRESS. 


In reply to the welcome address presented by the 
Citizens' Association, Karachi, on February 29, 1916, 
Mr, Gandhi spoke in Hindi to the following effect : — 

I am grateful to you all for this address and for 
what you have done in connection with my visit and 
for the trouble you have taken therefor, I have been 
travelling in various parts of India ; and in the course 
of my travels I have been struck with the fact that 
throughout India the hearts of the people are in a special 
degree drawn towards me. All brothers of Hindustan, 
without distinction of creed or caste, have been showing 
this attachment. But I feel convinced that this remark- 
able attachment to me is meant not for me but as a fitting 
tribute of admiration to all those noble brothers and 
sisters of ours in South Africa who underwent cuch 
immense troubles and sacrifices, including incarceration 
in jails, for the service of the Motherland. It is un- 
doubtedly this consideration which leads you to be so 
very kind to me. It was they who won the struggle, 
and it was by reason of their uuflinching determination 
to ‘ do or die’ that so much was achieved. Hence I take 
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it that whatever tribute is paid to me is in reality and 
in truth paid to them. 

In the course of my tour in India I have been parti- 
cularly struck with one thing and that is the awakening 
of the Indian people. A new hope has filled the hearts 
of the people, hope that something is going to happen 
■which will raise the Motherland to a higher status. 
But side by side with this spirit of hope I also had 
amongst my countrymen awe not only of the Govern 
ment but also of heads of castes and the priestly class. 
As a result of this we are afraid to speak out what is m 
us. So long as this spirit remains, there will be and 
there can be, no true progress. You know that at the 
last session of the Congress a resolution was passed 
about self-government. For the attainment of that ideal 
you and I, all of us, must work and persevere In per- 
suar.ce of that resolution the committees of the Congress 
and the Moslem League wilt soon meet together ; and 
they will decide what they think proper, But the 
attainment of self-government depends not on their 
saying or doing anything but upon what you and I do. 
Here m Karachi commerce is predominent and there 
are many big merchants. To them I wish to address 
a few words. It is a misapprehension to think that 
there is no scope in commerce for serving the mother- 
country If they are inspired by the spirit of 
truth, merchants can be immensely useful to the 
country, The salvation of our country, remember, is 
not in the hands of others but of ourselves, and more in 
the hands of merchants in some respects than the 
educated people; for I strongly feel that so long as 
there is no swedeshism, there can be no self-government 
(hear, hear,) ; and for the spread of swadeshism Indian 
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merchants are in a position to do a very great deal. The 
swadeshi wave passed through the country at one time. 
But I understand that the movement had collapsed 
largely because Indian merchants had palmed on foreign 
goods as swadeshi articles. By Indian merchants being 
honest and straight-forward in their business, they could 
achieve a great deal for the regeneration and uplift of 
of the country. Hence merchants should faithfully 
observe what Hindus call Dharma and Muhammadans 
call Inian in their business transactions. Then shall 
India be uplifted. I appeal to you that in this potent 
way can you be serviceable to the country. Karachi is 
a big and important city — the fourth important city and 
port in India. It possesses many big and rich mer- 
chants. I hope they will brood over this suggestion, 
for it rests very largely with the merchants to do last- 
ing good or lasting harm to the country. In South 
Africa our merchants rendered valuable help in the 
stmggle ; and yet because some of them weakened, the 
struggle was prolongsd somewhat. It is the duty ot the 
educated classes to mix freely with Indian merchants 
and the poor classes Then will our journey to the 
common and cherished goal be less ’rksome. (Prolonged 
applause ) 


THE GURUKUL'V 


The following is an account of Mr. Gandhi’s speech 
at the anniversary of the Gurnkula , as written out by 
htmself : — 

I propose to reproduce only as much of it as in my 
opinion is worth placing on record with additions where 
they may be found necessary. The speech, it may be 
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observed, was delivered in Hindi. After thanking- 
Mahatmaji Munshi Ram for his great kindness to my 
boys to whom he gave shelter on two occasions and 
acted as father to them and after stating that the time 
for action had arrived rather than for speeches, I pro- 
ceeded : — I owe a debt of gratitude to the Arya Samaj. 
I have often derived inspiration from its activity. I 
have noticed among the members of the Samaj much 
self-sacrifice. During my travels in India I came 
across many Arya Sarnajists who were doing excel- 
lent work for the country. I am, therefore, grateful 
to Mahatmaji that I am enabled to be in your midst. 
At the same time it is but fair to state that I am 
frankly a Sanatanist. For me Hinduism is all- 
sufficing. Every variety of belief finds protection under 
its ample fold. And though the Arya Sarnajists and the 
Sikhs and the Brahrno Sarnajists may choose to be 
classed differently from the Hindus, I have no doubt 
that at no distant future they will be all merged in 
Hinduism and find in it their fulness. Hinduism like 
every other human institution has its drawbacks and its 
defects. Here is ample scope for any worker to strive 
for reform, but there is little cause for succession. 

SPIRIT OF FEARLESSNESS 
Throughout my travels I have been asked about 
the immediate need for India. And perhaps I would 
not do better than repeat this afternoon the 
answer I have given elsewhere. In general terms 
a proper religious spirit is the greatest and most 
immediate need. But I know that this is too general 
an answer to satisfy anybody. 'And it is an 
answer true for all time. What, therefore, I desire 
to say is that owing to the religious spirit being 
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^dormant in us, we are living in a slate of per- 
petual fear. We fear the temporal as well as the 
spiritual authority. We dare not speak out our minds 
before our priests and our Pandits. We stand in awe of 
the temporal power. I am sure that in so doing we do 
a disservice to them and us. Neither the spiritual 
teachers nor our political governors could possibly desire 
that we should hide the truth from them. Lord Willing- 
don speaking to a Bombay audience has been saying 
recently that he had observed that we hesitated to say 
‘ no ’ when we really meant it and advised his audi- 
ence to cultivate a fearless spirit. Of course, fearless- 
ness should never mean want of due respect or regard 
for the feelings of others. In my humble opinion fear- 
lessness is the first thing indispensable before we could 
achieve anything permanent and real. This quality is 
unattainable without 'rehgious consciousness. Let ns 
fear God and we shall cease to fear man If we grasp 
the fact that there is a divinity within us which vvit- 
nessess everything we think or do and which protects 
us and guides us along the true path, it is clear that we 
shall cease to have any other fear on the face of the 
earth save the fear of God. Loyalty to the Governor 
of governors supersedes all other loyalty and gives an 
intelligent basis to the latter. 

MEANING OF SWADESHI 

And when we have sufficiently cultivated this 
spirit of fearlessneess, we shall see that there is 
no salvation for us without true Swadeshi, not the 
Swadeshi'which can be conveniently put off. Swadeshi 
for me has a deeper meaning. 1 would like us 
to apply it in our religioas, political and econo- 
mic life. It is not therefore merely confined to- 
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wearing on occasions a Swadasbi cloth. That we 
have to do for all time not out of a spirit of jeal- 
ousy or revenge, but because it is a duty we owe 
to our dear country. We commit a breach of the 
Swadeshi spirit certainly if we wear foreign-made cloth 
but we do so also if we adopt the foreign cut. Surely 
the style of our dress has some correspondence with 
our environment. In elegance and tastefulness it is 
immeasurably superior to the trousers and the jacket. 
An Indian wearing a shirt flowing over his pvjamas 
with a waist coat on it without a necktie and its flaps 
hanging loose behind is not a very gracefull spectacle. 
Swadeshi in religion teaches one to measure the 
glorious past and re-enact it in the present genera- 
tion. The pandemonium that is going on in Europe 
shows that modern civilization represents forces of evil 
and darkness whereas the ancient i.e., Indian civiliza- 
tion, represents in its essence the divine force. Modern 
civilization is chiefly materialistic as ours is chiefly 
spiritual. Modern civilization occupies itself m the 
investigation of the laws of matter and employs the 
human ingenuity in inventing or discovering means of 
production and weapons of destruction ; ours is chiefly 
occupied in exploring spiritual laws. Our Shastras lay 
down unequivocally that a proper observance of truth, 
chastity, scrupulous regard for all life, abstention from 
coveting others’ possessions and refusal to board any- 
thing but what is necessary for our daily wants is 
indispensable for a right life ; that without it a know- 
ledge of the divine element is an impossibility. Our 
civilization tells us with daring certainty that a proper 
and perfect cultivation of the quality of ahimsa 
which in its active form means purest love and pity, 
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brings the whole world to our feet. The author of this 
discovery gives a wealth of illustration, which carries 
conviction with it. 

THF DOCTRINE OF AHIMSA 
Examine its result in the political life. There ir no 
gift so valued by our Shastra.as the gift of life. Consider 
what our relations would be with our rulers if we gave 
absolute security of life to them. If they could but feel 
that no matter what we might feel about their acts, we 
would hold their bodies as sacred as our own, there 
would immediately spring up an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and there would be such frankness on eitheir side 
as to pave the way for an honourable and just solution 
of many problems that worry us to-day. It should be re- 
membered that in practising ahimsa there need not be 
any reciprocation, though as a matter of fact in its final 
stages it commands reciprocation. Many of us believe, 
and I am one of them, that through our civilization we 
have a message to deliver to the world. I tender my 
loyalty to the British Government quite selfishly. 1 
would like to use the British race for transmitting this 
mighty message of ahvnsa to the whole world. But 
that can only be done when we have conquered our so-' 
called conquerors and you, my Arya Samaj friends, are 
perhaps specially elected for this mission, hou claim 
to examine our scriptures critically. You take nothing 
for granted and you claim not to fear to reduce your 
belief to practice. I do not think that there is any room 
for trifling with or limiting the doctrine of ahimsa. 
You dare then to reduce it to practice regardless of 
immediate consequences which would certainly test the 
strength of your convictions. You would not only 
have procured salvation for India, but you would 
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have rendered the noblest service that a man can 
render to humanity — a service moreover which yon 
would rightly assert, the great Swami was born for. 
This Swadeshi is to be considered as a very activ e force 
to be ceaselessly employed with an ever increasing 
vigilance, searching self-examination. It is not meant 
for the lazy but it is essentially meant for them who 
would gladly lav down their lives for the sake of truth 
It is possible to dilate upon several other phases of 
Swadeshi, but I think I have said enough to enable you 
to understand what I mean. I only hope that you who 
represent a school of reformers in India will not reject 
what I have said, without a thorough examination 
And if my word has commended itself to you, your past 
record entitles me to expect you to enforce in your own 
lives the things of eternity about which I have \ entur 
ed to speak to you this after-noon and cover the whole 
of India with your activity. 

WORK OF THE ARYA SAMAJ 
In concluding my report of the above speech, I 
would like to state what I d.d not in speaking to that 
great audience and it is this. I have now twice visited 
the Gurukula. In spite of some vital differences with 
my brethren of the Arya Samaj, I have a sneaking 
regard for them, and it, and perhaps the best result of 
the activity of the Arya Samaj is lo be seen m the 
establishment and the conduct of the Gurukula. Though 
it depends for its vitality entirely upon the inspiring 
presence of Mahatmaji Munshiram, it is truly a national 
and self governing and self-governed institution It is 
totally independent of Government aid or patronage. 
Its war chest is filled not out of monies received from the 
privileged few, but from the poor many who make it a 
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point of honor from year to year to make a pilgrimage 
to Kangri and willingly give their mite for maintaining 
this National College. Here at every anniversary a 
huge crowd gathers and the manner in which it is 
handled, housed and fed evinces no mean power of 
•organisation- But the most wonderful thing about it all is 
that the crowd consisting of about ten thousand men, 
women and children, is managed without the assistance 
of a single policeman and without any fuss or semblance 
of force, the only force that subsists between the crowd 
.and the managers of the institution is that of love and 
mutual esteem. Fourteen years are nothing in the life of 
a big institution like this. Wbat the collegiates who 
have been just turned out during the last two or three 
years will be able to show, remains to be seen. The 
public will not and cannot judge men or institutions 
■except through the results that they show. It makes no 
allowance for failures It is a most exacting judge. The 
final appeal of the Gurukula as of all popular institu- 
tions must be to this judge Great responsibility there- 
fore rests upon the shoulders of the students who have 
been discharged from the College and who have entered 
upon the thorny path of life. Let them beware. Mean- 
while those who are wslhvishers of this great experi- 
ment may derive satisfaction from the fact that we 
have it as an indisputable rule of life, that as the tree 
is so will the fruit be. The tree looks lovely enough. 
He who waters it is a noble soul. Why worry about 
what the fruit is likely to be V 

INDUSTRIAL TRAINING 

As a lover of the Gurukula, I may be permitted 
Lo offer one or two suggestions to the committe and the 
parents. The Gurukula boys need a thorough industrial 
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training if they are to become self-reliant and self- 
supporting. It seems to me that in our country in which 
85 per cent, of the population is agricultural and perhaps 
10 per cent, occupied in supplying the wants of the pea- 
santry, it must be part of the training of every youth 
that he has a fair prancal knowledge of agriculture and 
hand-weaving. He will lose nothing if he knows a proper 
use ot tools, can saw a piece of board straight and build 
a wall that will not come down through a faulty hand 
ling of the plumber’s lme. A boy who is thus equipped 
will never feel helpless in battling with the world 
and never be in want of employment. A knowledge of 
the laws of hygiene and sanitation as well as the art 
of rearing children should also form a necessary part 
of the Gurukula lads. The sanitary arrangements at the 
fair left much to be desired. The plague of flies told 
its own tale. These irrepressible samtarv inspectors in- 
cessantly warned us that in point of sanitation all was 
not well with us. They plainly suggested that the re 
mams of our food and excreta need to be pioperly buried 
It seemed to me to be such a pity that a golden oppor 
tumty was being missed of giving to the annual visitors 
practical lessons on sanitation. But the work must 
begin With the boys. Then the management would 
have at the annual gathering three hundred practical 
sanitary teachers. Last but not least let the parents 
and the commitee not spoil their lads by making them 
ape European dress or modern luxuries. These will 
hinder them m their after life and are antagonistic to 
JBramacharya. They have enough to fight against in 
the evil inclinations common to us all. Let us not 
make their fight more difficult 'by adding to their temp- 
tations. 
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The following is an address delivered before the 
Missionary Conference , Madras, on the 14 th February, 
1916. 

It was not without great diffidence that I under- 
took to speak to you at all. And I was hard put to it 
in the selection of my subject. I have chosen a very 
delicate and difficult subject. It is delicate because of 
thh peculiar views I hold upon Swadeshi, and it is 
difficult because I have not that command of language 
which is necessary for giving adequate expression to 
my thoughts. I know that I may rely upon your in- 
dulgence for the many shortcomings you will no doubt 
find in my address, the more so when I tell you that 
there is nothing m what I am about to say that I am 
not either already practising or am not preparing to 
practise to the best of my ability. It encourages me 
to observe that last month you devoted a week to 
prayer in the place of an address. I have earnest- 
ly prayed that what I am about to say may bear fruit 
and I know that you will bless my word with a simi lar 
prayer. 

After much thinking I have armed at a definition 
of Swadeshi that, perhaps, best illustrates my meaning. 
Swadeshi is that sprit in us which restricts m, to the 
use and service of our immediate surroundings to the 
exclusion of the more remote. Thus, as for religion, in 
order to satisfy the requirements ot the definition, I must 
restrict myself to my ancestral religion, That is the 
use of my immediate religious surrounding. If I find it 
18 
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defective, I should serve it by purging it of its defects. 
In the domain of politics I should make me of the 
indigenous institutions and serve them by curing them 
of their proved defects. In that of economics I should 
use only things that are produced by my immediate 
neighbours and serve those industries by making them 
efficient and complete where they might be found want 
ing. It is suggested that such Swadeshi, if reduced to 
practice, will lead to the millennium. And as we do 
not abandon our pursuit after the millennium, because 
we do not expect quite to reach it within our times, so 
may we not aDandon Swadeshi even though it may not 
be fully attained for generations to come. 

Let us briefly examine the three branches of 
Swadeshi as sketched abo\ e. Hinduism has become 
a conservative religion and, therefore, a mighty force 
because of the Swadeshi spirit underlying it. It 
is the most tolerant because it is non prosely Using, 
and it is as capable of expansion to-day as it has 
been found to be in the past. It has succeeded not 
in driving out, as I think it has been erroneously 
held, but m absorbing Buddhism, By reason of the 
Swadeshi spirit, a Hindu refuses to change his reli 
gion, not necessarily because he considers it to be the 
best, but because he knows that he can complement it 
by introducing reforms. And what I have said about 
Hinduism is, I suppose, true of the other great faiths of 
the world, only it is held that it is specially so in the 
case of Hinduism But here comes the point I am 
labouring to reach. If there is any substance in what 
I have said, will not the great missionary bodies ot 
India, to whom she owes a deep debt of grat tucle for 
what they have done and are doing, do still better and 
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serve the spirit of Christianity better by dropping the 
goal of proselytising while continuing their philanthro- 
pic work' 1 1 hope vou will not consider this to be an im- 
pertinence on mv part I make the suggestion in all 
sincerity and with due humility. Moreover I have some 
claim upon your attention. I have endeavoured to study 
the Bible. I consider it as part of my scriptures. The 
spirit of the Seimon on the Mount competes almost on 
equal terms w th the Bhagavad Gita for the domination 
ot my heart. I yie'd to no Christian in the strength of 
devotion with which 1 sing Lead kindly light ” and 
several other inspired hymns of a similar nature. I 
have come under the influence of noted Chricuan mis- 
sionaries belonging to different denommat ons, And I 
enjoy to this day the privilege of friendship with some 
of them You will perhaps, therefore, allow that I have 
offered the above suggestion not as a biased Hindu, but 
as a humble and impartial student of religion with great 
leanings towards Christianity, May it not be tha* ‘‘ Go 
ye unto all the world ” message has bpen somewhat 
narrowlv interpreted and the spirit of it missed > It will 
not be denied, I speak from experience, that many of the 
conversions are only so called. In some cases the appeal 
has gone not to the heart but to tbs stomach And in 
every case a conversion leaves a sore behind it which, 

I \ enture to think, is avoidable Quoting again from 
experience, a new birth, a change of heart, is perfectly 
possible in every one of the gieat faiths I know I am 
now treading upon thin ice But I do not apologise in 
closing this part of my subject, for saying that the 
frightful outrage that is just going on in Europe, per- 
haps shows that the message of Jesus of Naza- 
reth the Son of Peace, had been little understood in 
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Europe, and that light upon it may have to be thrown 
from the East- 

I have sought your help in religious matters, which 
it is v'ours to give in a special sense. Bur I make bold 
to seek it even in political matters. I do not believe 
•that religion has nothing to do with politics. The latter 
divorced from religion is like a corpse only fit to be 
buried As a matter of fact, in your own silent manner, 
you influence politics not a li I tie. And I feel that, if the 
attempt to separate politics from religion had not been 
made as it is even now made, they would not have 
degenerated as they often appear to have done. No 
one considers that the political life of the country is in 
a happy state. Following out the Swadeshi spirit, 
I observe the indigenous institutions and the village 
panchayats hold me India is really a republican 
country, and it is because it is that, that it has survived 
every shock hitherto delivered. Princes and poten- 
tates, whether they were Indian born or foreigners, 
have hardly touched the vast masses except for collec 
ting revenue The latter in their turn seem to have 
rendered unto Caesar what was Caesar’s and for the rest 
have done much as they have liked. The vast organis- 
ation of caste answered not only the religious wants of the 
community, but it answered to its political needs. The 
villagers managed their internal affairs through the caste 
system, and through it 'they dealt with any oppression 
from the ruling power or powers. It is not possible to 
deny of a nation that was capable of producing the 
caste system its wonderful power of organisation One 
had but to attend the great Kumbha Mela at Hardwar 
last year to know now skilful that organisation must 
have been, which without any seeming effort was able 
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effectively to cater for more than a million pilgrims. 
Xet it is the fashion to say that we lack organising 
ftlfflity. This is true, I fear, to a certain extent, of 
tffose who have been nurtured in the new traditions. 
We have laboured under a terrible handicap owing to- 
an almost fatal departure from the Swadeshi spirit. 
We, the educated classes, have received our education 
through a foreign tongue. We have therefore not 
reacted upon the masses. We want to represent the 
masses, but we fail. They recognise us not much more 
than they recognise the English officers. Their hearts 
are an open book to neither. Their aspirations are not 
ours. Hence there is a break. And you witness not in 
reality failure to organise but want of correspondence 
between the representatives and the represented. If 
during the last fifty years we had been educated 
through the vernaculars, our elders and our servants 
and our neighbours would have partaken of o-r know- 
ledge ; the discoveries of a Bose or a Ray would have 
been househould treasures as are the Ramayan and the 
Mahabharat. As it is, so far as the masses are con- 
cerned, l hose great discoveries might as well have 
been made by foieigners. Had instruction in all the 
branches of learning been given through the Verna- '”* 
culars, I make bold to say that they would have been 
enriched wonderfully. The question of village sanitatiou 
etc., would have been solved Song ago. The village 
panchayats would be now a living force in a special 
way, and India would almost be enjoying self-govern- 
ment suited to its requirements and would have been 
spared the humiliating spectacle of organised assassi- 
nation on its sacred soil. It is not too late to mend. And 
you can help if you will, as no other body or bodies can. 
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And now for the last division of Swadeshi. Much 
of r the deep poverty of the masses is due to the ruinous 
departure from Swadeshi in the economic and industrial 
life. If not an article of commerce had been brought 
from outside India, she would be to-day a land flowing 
with milk and honey. But that was not to be. We were 
greedy and so was England, The connection between 
England and India was based clearly upon an error. But 
she does not remain in India in error. It is her declared 
policy that India is to be held m trust for her people. If 
this be true, Lancashire must stand aside And if 
the Swadeshi doctrine is a sound doctrine, Lancashire 
can stand aside without hurt, though it may sustain a 
shock for the time being. I think of Swadeshi not as 
a boycott movement undertaken by way of revenge. I 
conceive it as a religious principle to be follow ed by all. 
I am no economist, but I have read some treatises 
which show that England could easily become a sell- 
sustained country, growing all the produce she needs. 
This may be an utterly ridiculous proposition, and 
perhaps the best proof that it cannot be true, is that 
England is one ot the largest importers in the world. 
But India cannot live for Lancashire or anv other 
country before she is able to live for herself And she 
can live for herself only if she produces and is helped 
to produce everything for her requirements within 
her own borders. She need not be, she ought not to be, 
drawn into the vertex of mad and ruinous competition 
which breeds fratricide, jealousy and many otner evils. 
But who is to stop her great rmllionairies from entering 
into the world competition ? Certainly not legislation. 
Force of public opinion, proper education, how-ver, can 
do a great deal in the desired direction The hand-loom 
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Industry is in a dying condition. I took special care 
during my wanderings last year to see as many weavers 
as possible, and my heart ached to find how they had 
lost, how families had retired from this once flourishing 
and honourable occupation. If we follow the Swadeshi 
doctrine, it would be your duty and mine to find out 
neighbours who can supply our wants and to teach 
them to supply them where they do not know how 
to proceed, assuming that there are neighbours who 
are in want of healthy occupation. Then every village 
of India will almost be a self-supporting and self- 
contained unit, exchanging only such necessary com- 
modities with other villages where they are not 
locally producible. This may all sound nonsensi- 
cal, Well. India is a country of nonsense. It is non- 
sensical to parch one’s throat with thirst when a kindly 
Mahomedan is ready to offer pure water- to drink. And 
yet thousands of Hindus would rather die of thirst than 
drink water from a Mahomedan household. These non- 
sensical men can also, once they are convinced that 
their religion demands that they shonld wear garments 
manufactured in India only and eat food only grown in 
India, decline to wear any other clothing or eat any . 
other food. Lord Curzon set the fashion for tea-drinking. ;| 
And that pernicious drug now bids fair to overwhelm M 
the nation. It has already undermined the digestive 
apparatus of hundreds of thousands of men and women 
and constitutes an additional tax upon their 
slender purses. Lord Hardinge. can set the fashion for 
Swadeshi, and almost the whole of India forswear 
foreign goods. There is a verse in the Bhagavat Gita, 
which, freely rendered, means, masses follow the classes. 

It is easy to undo the evil if the thinking portion of the 
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community were to take the Swadeshi vow even though 
it may, for a time, cause considerable inconvenience. I 
hate legislative interference, in any department of life. 
At best it is the lesser ev ( il. Bu,t I would tolerate, wel- 
come, indeed, plead for a stiff protective duty upon 
foreign goods. Natal, a British colony, protected its 
sugar by taxing the sugar that came from another Bri- 
tish colony, Mauritius. England has sinned against 
India by forcing free trade upon her. It may have been 
food for her, but it has been poison for this country. 

It has often been urged that India cannot adopt 
Swadeshi in the economic life at any rate. Those who 
advance this objection do not look upon Swadeshi as a 
rule of life, With them it is a mere patriotic effort not 
to be made if it involved any self-denial. , Swadeshi, as 
defined here, is a religious discipline to be undergone in 
utter disregard of the physical discomfort it may cause 
to indh iduals. Under its spell the deprivation of a pin 
or a needle, because these are not manufactured in India, 
need cause no terror. A Swadeshist will iearn to do 
without hundreds of things which to-day he considers 
necessary. Moreover, those who dismiss Swadeshi from 
their mmds by arguiug the impossible, forget that Swa- 
deshi, after all, is a goal to be reached by steady effort. 
And we would be making for the goal even if we 
confined Swadeshi to a given set of articles allowing 
ourselves as a temporary measure to use such things as 
might not be procurable in the country. 

There now remains for me to consider one more ob- 
jection that has been raised against Swadeshi. The objec- 
tors consider it to be a most selfish doctrine without any 
warrant in the civilized code of morality. With them to 
practice Swadeshi is to revert to barbarism. I-cannot 
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eater into a detailed analysis of the proposition. But I 
.jpould urge that Swadeshi is the only doctrine consistent 
.ijyith the law of humility and love. It is arrogance to 
ithink of launching out to serve the whole of India when 
I am hardly able to serve even my own family. It were 
better to concentrate my effort upon the family and con- 
sider that through them I was serving the whole nation 
and, if you will, the whole of humanity. This is humility 
and it is love. The motive will determine the quality of 
the act. I may serve my family regardless of the suffer- 
ings I may cause to others. As for instance, I may accept 
an employment which enables me to extort money from 
people, I enrich myself thereby and then satisfy 
many unlawful demands of the family. Here I am nei- 
ther serving the family nor the State. Or I may recog- 
nise that God has given me hands and feet only to work 
with for my sustenance and for that of those who may 
be dependent upon me. I would then at once simplify 
my life and that of those whom I can directly reach. In 
this instance I would have served the family without 
causing injury to anyone else. Supposing that every 
one followed this mode of life, we should have at once 
an ideal state. All will not reach that state at the 
same time. But those of us who, realising its truth, 
enforce it inpractice will clearly anticipate and acceler- 
ate the coming of that happy day. Under this plan 
of life, in seeming to serve India to the exclusion of 
every other county, I do not harm any other country. 
My patriotism is both exclusive and inclusive. It is 
exclusive in the sense that in all humility I confine my 
attention to the land of my birth, but it is inclusive in 
the sense that my service is not of a competitive or 
antagonistic nature. Sic utere tuo ut alienum non la 
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is not merely a legal maxim, but it is a grand doctrine 
of life. It is the key to a proper practice of Ahimsa or 
love. It is for you, the custodians of a great faith, to 
set the fashion and show, by your preaching, sanctified 
by practice, that patriotism based on hatred “ killeth” 
and that patriotism based on love “ giveth life.’’ 


AHIMSA 

The following letter from the pen of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi appeared in The Modern Review, for October, 
1916. 

There seems to be no historical warrant for the 
belief that an exaggerated practice of Ahimsa synchroni- 
sed with our becoming bereft of manly virtues During 
the past 1,500 years we have, as a nation, given ample 
proof of physical courage, but we have been torn by 
internal dissensions and have been dominated by love 
of self instead of love of country. We have, that is to 
say, been swayed by the spirit of irreligion rather than 
of religion, 

I do not know how far the charge of unmanlmess 
can be made good against the Jams. I hold no brief 
for them. By birth I am a Vaishnavite, and was taught 
Ahimsa m my childhood. I have derived much reli- 
gious benefit from Jam religious works as I have from 
scriptures of the other great faiths of the world. I owe 
much to the living company of the deceased philosopher, 
Rajachand Kavi, who was a Jain by birth. Thus 
though my views on Ahimsa are a result of my study of 
most ot the faiths of the world, they ate now no longer 
dependent upon the authority of these works. They are 
a part of my life, and. if I suddenly discovered that the 
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religious books read by me bore a different interpreta- 
tion from the one I had learnt to give them, I should 
still hold to the view of Ahimsa as I am about to set 
forth here. 

Our Shastras seem to teach that a man who really 
practises Ahimsa in its fulness has the world at hfs 
feet ; he so affects his surroundings that even the snakes 
and other venomous reptiles do him no harm. This is 
said to have been the experience of St. Francis of 
Assisi. 

In its negative form it means not injuring any 
living being whether by body or mind. It may not, 
therefore, hurt the person of any wrong-doer, or bear 
any ill-will to him and so cause him mental suffering. 
This statement does not cover suffering caused to 
the wrong-doer by natural acts of mine which do 
not proceed from ill-will. It, therefore, does not 
prevent me front withdrawing from his presence a 
child whom he, we shall imagine, is about to strike. 
Indeed, the proper practice of Ahimsa requires me 
to withdraw the intended victim from the wrong-doer, 
if I am, in any way whatsoever, the guardian of 
such a child. It was, therefore, most proper for the 
passive resisters of South Africa to have resisted the 
evil that the Union Government sought to do to them. 
They bore no ill-will to it. They showed this by helping 
the Government whenever it needed their help. Their 

resistance consisted of disobedience of the orders of the 
Government , even io the extent of suffering death at their 
hands. Ahimsa requires deliberate self suffering, not a 
deliberate injuring of the supposed wrong-doer. 

In its positive form, Ahimsa means the largest love, 
the greatest charity, if lama follower of Ahimsa, I 
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must love my enemy. I must apply the same rules to 
the wrong-doer who is my enemy or a stranger to me, 
as I would to mv wrong-doing father or son. This active 
Ahimsa neceessarily includes truth and fearlessness. As 
man cannot deceive the loved one, he does not fear or 
frighten him or her. Gift of life is the greatest of all 
gifts; a man who gives it in reality, disarms all 
hostility. He has paved the way for an honourable 
understanding. And none who his himself subject 
to fear can bestow that gift. He must, therefore, be 
himself fearless. A man cannot then practice Ahimsa 
and be a coward at the same time. The practice of 
Ahimsa calls forth the greatest courage. It is the most 
soldierly of a soldier's virtues. General Gordon has 
been represented in a famous statue as bearing only a 
stick. This takes us far on the road to Ahimsa. But 
a soldier, who needs the protection of evan a stick, is to 
that extent so much the less a soldier. He is the true 
Soldier who knows how to die and stand his ground in 
'.he midst of a hail of bullets. Such a one was Amba- 
ris'f,, who stood his ground without lifting a finger 
though Durvasa did his worst. The Moors who were 
being pounded by the French gunners and who rushed 
to the gun./ mouths with ‘ Allah ’ on their lips, showed 
much the same type of courage. Only theirs was the 
courage of desperation, Ambarisha’s was due to love. 
Yet the Moorish valour, readiness to die, conquered the 
gunners. They frantically waved their hats, ceased 
firing, and greeted their erstwhile enemies as comrades. 
And so the South African passive resisters in their 
thousands were ready to die rather than sell their 
honour for a little personal ease. This was Ahimsa in 
its active form. It never barters away honour, A 
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ftdlpless girl in the hands of a follower of Ahimsa finds 
■better and surer protection than in the hands of one who 
is prepared to defend her only to the point to which 
his weapons would carry him. The tyrant, in the first 
instance, will have to walk to his victim over the 
dead body of her defender ; in the second, he has but 
to overpower the defender; for it is assumed that the 
cannon of propriety in the second instance will be satis- 
fied when the defender has fought to the extent of his 
physical valour. In the first instance, as the defender 
has matched his very soul against the mere body of the 
tyrant, the odds are that the soul in the latter will be 
awakened, and the girl would stand an infinitely greater 
chance of her honour being protected than in any other 
conceivable circumstance, barring of course, that of her 
own personal courage, 

If we are unmanly to-day, we are so, not because we 
do not know how to strike, but because we fear to die. 
He is no follower of Mahavira, the apostle of Jainism, 
or of Buddha or of the Vedas, who, being afraid to die, 
takes flight before any danger, real or imaginary, all the 
while wishing that somebody else would remove the 
danger by destroying the person causing it. He is no 
follower of Ahimsa who does not care a straw if he kills 
a man by inches by deceiving him in trade, or who 
would protect by force of arms a few cows and make 
.away with the butcher or who, in order to do a supposed 
good to his country, does not mind killing ofF a few 
officials. All these are actuated by hatred, cowardice 
and fear. Here the love of the cow or the country is a 
vague thing intended to satisfy one’s vanity, or soothe a 
.stinging conscience. 

Ahimsa truly understood, is in iny humble opinion a 
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panacea for all evils mundane and extra-mundane. We 
can never overdo it. Just at present we are not doing 
it at all. Ahimasa does not displace the practice 
of other virtues, but renders their practice im- 
peratively necessary before it can be practised even in 
its rudiments. Mahavtra and Buddha were soldiers, and 
so was Tolstoy. Only they saw deeper and truer into 
their profession, and found the secret of a true, happy, 
honourable and godly life. Let us be joint sharers with 
these teachers, and this land of ours will once more be 
the adode of Gods. 

ENCONOMIC MORAL PROGRESS 

The following is a lecture delivered, by Mr, Gandhi 
at a meeting of the Muir Central College Eionomii 
Society, held at Allahabad , on Friday , 22nd December, 
1916 . 

Does economic progress clash with real progress? 
By economic progress, I take it, we mean material 
advancement without limit, and by real progress we 
mean moral progress, 'which again is the same thing 
as progress of the permanent element in us. The 
subject may therefore be stated thus ; Does not moral 
progress increase m the same proportion as material 
progress ? I know that this is a wider proposition 
than the one before us. But I venture to think that we 
always mean the large one even when we lay down the 
smaller. For we know enough of science to realize 
that there is no such thing as perfect rest or repose in 
this visible unherse of ours. If, therefore, material 
progress does not clash with moral progress, it must 
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necessarily advance the latter. Nor can we be satisfied 
with the clumsy way in which sometimes those who 
cannot defend the large proposition put their case. They 
seem to be obsessed with the concrete case of thirty 
millions of India, stated by the late Sir William Wilson 
Hunter to be living on one meal a day. They say that, 
before we can think or talk of their moral welfare, 
we must satisfy their daily wants. With these they 
say, material progrees spells moral progress. And then 
is taken a sudden jump; what is true of thirty millions 
is true of the universe. They forget that hard 
cases make bad law. I need hardly say to you how 
ludicrously absurd this deduction would be. No one 
has ever suggested that grinding pauperism can 
lead to anything else than moral degradation. Every 
human being has a right to live and therefore to find 
the wherewithal to feed himself and where necessary to 
clothe and house himself. But for this very simple 
performance we need no assistance from economists or 
their laws. 

1 Take no thought for the morrow ’ is an injunction 
which finds an echo in almost all the religious scriptures 
of the world. In well-ordered society the securing of 
one’s livelihood should be and is found to be the easiest 
thing in the world.. Indeed, the lest of orderliness in a 
country is not the number of mikonares it owns, but 
the absence of starvation among its masses.- The only 
statement that has to be examined is, whether it can be 
laid down as a law of universal application that 
material advancement means moral progress. 

Now let us take a few illustrations. Rome suffered 
a moral fall when it attained high material affluence. 
So did Egypt and so perhaps most countries of which 
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that has left house or brethren or sisters, or father or 
mother, or wife or children Or lands for my sake and 
Gospel’s but he shall receiv# one hundredfold, now in 
this time houses and brethren and sisters and mothers 
and children and land, and in the world to come, eternal 
-life. But many that are first Shall be last and the 
last firs 1 ' 1 You have here the result or rewatd, if you 
prefer the tenn, of following the law. I hat e not taken 
the trouble of copving similar passages from the other 
non Hindu scriptures and I will not insult you by 
quoting, in support of the law stated by Jesus, passages 
from the writings and sayings of our own sages, passages 
even stronger >f possible, than the Biblical extracts 
I have drawn your attention to. Perhaps the strongest 
of all the testimonies in favour of the affirmative 
answer to the question before us are the lives of the 
greatest teachers of the world. Jesus, Mahomed, 
Buddha, Nanak, Kabir, Chaitanya, Shankara, Dayanand, 
Ramkrishna were men who exercised an immense 
influence over, and moulded the chaiacter of, thousands 
of men. The world is the richer for their having lived 
in it. And they were aP men who deliberately embraced 
poverty as their lot. 

I should not have laboured my point as I have 
done, if I d'd not believe that,,m so far as we have made 
the modem materialistic craze our goal, so far are we 
going down hill in the path of progress, I hold that eco 
nomic progress in the so nse I have put it is antogomsict 
to real p-ogre,s. Hence the ancient ideal has been the 
limitat on of activities promoting wealth. This does 
not put an end to all material ambition. We should 
still have as we have always bad, in our midst people 
ivho make the pursuit of wealth their aim in life. But 
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we have always recognised that it is a fall from the 
ideal. It is a beautiful thing to know that the weal- 
thiest among us have often felt that to have remained 
voluntarily poor would have been a higher state for 
them. That you cannot serve God and Mammon is an 
economic truth of the highest value. We have to make 
our choice. Western nations are to-day groaning under 
the heal of the monster god of materialism. Their 
moral growth has become stunted/) They measure their 
progress in £. s. d. American wealth has become 
the standard. She is the envy of the other 
nations. I have heard many of our countrymen 
say that we will gain American wealth but avoid 
its methods. I venture to suggest that such an 
attempt, it it were made, is foredoomed to failure. 
We cannot be ‘wise, temperate and furious’ in a 
moment. I would have our leaders teach us to be 
morally supreme in the world. This land of ours was 
once, we are told, the abode of the Gods. It is not 
possible to conceive Gods inhabiting a land which is 
made hideous by the smoke and the din of mill chimneys 
and factories and whose roadways are traversed by 
rushing engines, dragging numerous cars crowded with 
men who know not for the most part what they are 
after, who are often absent-minded, and whose tempers 
do not improve by being unccmfcrtab!) packed like 
sardines in boxes and finding themselves in the midst 
of utter strangers, who would oust them if they could 
and whom they would, in their lurn, oust similarly. I 
refer to these things because they are held to be 
symbolical of material progress. But they add not an 
atom to our happiness. This is what Wallace, the great 
scientist, has said as his deliberate judgment : — ' 
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la the earliest records which have come down to us from the 
past, we find ample indications that general ethical considerations 
and conceptions, the accepted standard of morality, and the con- 
duct resulting from these, were in no degree inferior to those which 
prevail to-day. 

In a series of chapters he then proceeds to examine 
the position of the English nation under the advance in 
wealth it has made : He says : * This rapid growth of 

wealth and increase of our power over Nature put loo 
great a strain upon our crude civilisation, on our 
superficial Christianity, and it was accompanied by 
various forms of social immorality almost as amazing 
and unprecedented.’ He then shows how factories 
have risen on the corpses of men, women and children, 
how, as the country has rapidly advanced in riches, it 
has gone down in morality. He shows this by dealing 
with insanitation, life-destroying trades, adulteration, 
bribery and gambling. He shows how with the advance 
of wealth, justice has become immoral, deaths from 
alcoholism and suicide have increased, the average of 
premature births, and congenital defects has increased 
and prostitution has become an institution. He con- 
cludes his examination by these pregnant remarks : — 

“ The proceedings of the divorce courts show other aspects 
of the result of wealth and leisure, while a friend who had been a 
good deal in London society assured me that, both in country 
houses and in London, various kinds of orgies were occasionally to 
be met with, which would hardly have been surpassed in the 
period of the most dissolute emperors. Of war, too, I need say 
nothing. It has always been more or less chronic since the rise of 
the Roman Empire ; but there is now undoubtedly a disinclination 
for war among all civilized peoples. Yet the vast burden of 
armaments taken together with the most pious declarations in 
favour 0! peace, must be held to show an almost total absence of 
morality as a guiding principle among the governing classes." 

- Under the British regis we have learnt much, but 
it is my firm belief that there is little to gain from 
Britain^iu intrinsic morality, that if we are not careful. 
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we shall introduce all the vices that she has been a 
prey to owing to the disease of materialism. We can 
profit by that connection only if we keep our civiliza- 
tion, and our morals straight, i.e., if, instead of boasting 
of the glorious past, we express the ancient moral glory 
in our own lives and let our lives bear witness to our 
boast. Then we shall benefit her and ourselves. If 
we copy her because she provides us with rulers, both 
they and we shall suffer degradation, We need not 
be afraid of ideals or of reducing them to practice 
even to the uttermost. Ours will only then be a truly 
spiritual nation when we shall show more truth than 
gold, greater fearlessness than pomp of power and 
wealth, greater charity than love of self. If we wiJI 
but clean our houses, our palaces and temples of the 
attributes of wealth and show in them the atributes of 
morality, we can offer battle to any combinations of 
hostile forces without having to carry the burden of a 
heavy militia.} Let us seek first the Kingdom of God 
and His righteousnes, and the irrevocable promise is 
that everything will be added unto us. These are real 
economics. Mav you and I treasure them and enforce 
them in our daily life. 


THE MOR \L BASIS OF CO-OPERATION 


The following t's a paper contributed, to the Bombay 
Provincial Co-operative Conference held on 17 th Septem- 
ber, 1917. 

The only claim I have on your indulgence is that 
some months ago I attended with Mr. Ewbank a 
meeting of mill-hands to whom he wanted to explain 
the principles of co-operation: The chawl in which 
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they were living, was as filthy as it well could be. 
Recent rams had made matters worse. And I must 
frankly confess that, had it not been for Mr. Ewbank’s 
great zeal for the cause he has made his own, I should 
have shirked the task. But there we were, seated on 
a fairly worn out charpai, surrounded by men, women 
and children. Mr. Ewbank opened fire on a man who 
had put himself forward and who wore not a particu- 
larly innocent countenance After he had engaged him 
and the other people about him in Gujarati conversation, 
he wanted me to speak to the people. Owing to the 
suspicious looks of tthe man who was first spoken to, I 
naturally pressed home the moralities of co-operation. I 
fancy that Mr Ewbank rather liked the manner in which 
I handled the subject. Hence, I believe, his kind invita- 
tion to me to tax your patience for a few moments upon 
a consideration of co-operation from a moral standpoint* 
My knowledge oi the technicality of co-operation is 
next to nothing. My brother, Devadhar, has made the 
subject his own. Whatever he does, naturally attracts 
me and predisposes me to think that there must be some- 
thing good in it and the handling of it must be fairly 
difficult Mr, Ewbank very kmdly placed at my disposal 
some literature too on the subject. And I have had an 
unique opportunity of watching the effect of some co- 
operative effort m Champaran.I have gone through Mr. 
Ewbank’s ten mam points which are like the Command- 
ments, and I have gone tnrough the twelve points of Mr. 
Collins of Behar, which remind me of the law of the 
Twelve Tables. There are so-called agricultural banks 
in Chainparan. They were to me disappointing efforts, if 
they were meant to be demonstrations of the success of 
co-operation. On the other hand, there is quiet work m 
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the same direction being done by Mr. Hodge, a mission- 
ary whose efforts are leaving their impress on those 
who come in contact with him. Mr. Hodge is a co- 
operative enthusiast and probably considers that the 
result which he sees flowing from his efforts are due to 
the working of co-operation. I, who was able to watch 
the efforts, had no hesitation in inferring that the 
personal equation counted for success in the one and 
failure in the other instance. 

I am an enthusiast myself, rut twenty-five 
years of experimenting and experience have made 
me a cautious and discriminating enthusiast. Workers 
in a cause necessarily, though quite unconciously, 
exaggerate its merits and often succeed in turning 
its very defects into advantages. In spite of my 
caution I consider the little institution I am con- 
ducting in A'nmedabad as the finest thing in the 
world. It alone gives me sufficient inspiration. Cri- 
tics tell me that it represents a soulless soul-force and 
that its severe discipline has made it merely mechanical, 

I suppose both — the critics and I — are wrong. It is, at 
best, a humble attempt to place at the disposal of the 
nation a home where men and women may have scope 
for free and unfettered development of character, in 
keeping with the national genius, and, if its controllers 
do not take car o, the discipline that is the foundation of 
character may frustrate the very end in view. I would 
venture, therefore, to warn enthusiasts in co-operation 
against entertaining false hopes. 

With Sir Daniel Hamilton it has become a religion. 
On the 13th January last, he addressed the students of 
the Scottish Churches College and, in order to point a 
moral, he instanced Scotland’s poverty of two hundred 
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vears ago and showed how that great country was raised 
from a condition of poverty to plenty. “ There were two 
powers, which raised her — the Scottish Church and the 
Scottish banks. The Church manufactured the men and 
the banks manufactured the money to give the men a 
start m life. . . . The Church disciplined the nation 

in the tear of God which is the beginning of wisdom and 
in the parish schools of the Church the children learned 
that the chief end of man’s life was to glorify God and 
to enjoy Him for ever Men were trained to believe 
m God and in themselves, and on the trustworthy 
character so created the Scottish banking cistern 
was built " Sir Daniel then shows that it was 
possible to build up the marvellous Scottish 
banking system onlv on the character so built 
So far there c in only be perfect agreement wth 
Sir Daniel, for that ‘without character there 
is no co operation’ s a sound maxim. But he 
would ha\e us go much further. He thus waxes 
eloquent on co operation : “ Whatever may be your 

day dreams of Ind a's future, never forget this that it is 
to weld India into one, and so enable her to take her 
rightful place in the world that the British Government 
is heie , and I he welding hammer in the band of the 
Govf'rnmei t is the cooperative movement." In his 
opinion it is the panacea of all the evils that afflict India 
at the present moment In its extended sense it can 
justify me claim on one condition which need not be 
mentioned here , in the limited sense in which Sir Daniel 
has used it, 1 venture to think, it is an enthusiast’s 
exaggeration Mark his peroration “ Credit, which is 
only Trust and Faith, is becoming more and more the 
money power of the world, and m the parchment bullet 
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into which is impressed the faith which removes moun- 
tains, India will ;find victory and peace,” Here there 
is evident confusion of thought. The credit which is 
becoming the money power of the world has little moral 
basis and is not a synonym for Trust or Faith, which are 
purely moral qualities. After twenty years’ experience 
of hundreds of men, who had dealings with banks in 
South Africa, the opinion I had so often heard expressed 
has become firmly rooted in me, that the greater the 
rascal the greater the credit he enjoys with his banks. 
The banks do not pry into his moral character : they 
are satisfied that he meets his overdrafts and pro- 
missory notes punctually. The credit system has 
encircled this beautiful globe of ours like a serpent’s coil, 
and if we do not mind, it bids fair to crush us out 
of breath. I have witnessed the ruin of many a 
home through the system, and it has made no 
difference whether the credit was labelled co-operative 
or otherwise. The deadly coil has made possible the 
devastating spectacle in Europe, which we are helpless 
ly looking on. It was perhaps never so true as it is to- 
day that, as in law so in war. the longest purse finally 
wins. I have ventured to give prominence to the cur- 
rent belief about credit system in order to emphasise the 
point that I he co-operative movement will be a blessing 
to India only to the extent that it is a moral movement 
str'rtlv directed by men fired with religious fervour. It 
follows, therefore, that co-operation should be confined 
to men wishing to be morally right, but failing to do so, 
because of grinding poverty or of the grip of the 
Mahajan. Facility for obtaining loans at fair rates will 
not make immoral men moral. But the wisdom of the 
Estate or philanthropists demands that they should help 
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on the onward path, men struggling to be good. 

Too often do we believe that material prosperity 
means moral growth. It is necessary that a movement 
which is fraught with so much good to India should not 
degenerate into one for merely advancing cheap loans. 
I was therefore delighted to read the recommendation 
in the Report of the Committee on Co-operation in India, 
that “ they wish clearly to express their opinion that it 
is to true co-operation alone, that is, to a co-operation 
which recognizes the moral aspect of the question that 
Government must look for the amelioration of the 
masses and not to a pseudo-co-operative edifice, how- 
ever imposing, which is built in ignorance of co-operative 
principles. ’ With this standard before us, we will not 
measure the success of the movement by the number of 
co-operative societies formed, but by the moral condi- 
tion of the co-operators. The registrars will, in 
that event, ensure the moral growth of existing 
societies before multiplying them. And the Govern- 
ment will make their promotion conditional, not 
upon the number of societies they have registered, but 
the moral success of the existing institutions. This will 
mean tracing the course of every pie lent to the members. 
Those responsible for the proper conduct of co-operative 
societies will see to it that the money advanced does not 
find its way into the toddy-seller’s bill or into the pockets 
of the keepers of gambling dens. 1 would excuse the 
rapacity of the Mahajan if it has succeeded in keeping 
the gambling die or toddy from the ryot’s home. 

A word perhaps about the Mahajan will not be out 
of place. Co-operation is not a new device. The ryots 
co-operate to drum out monkeys or birds that destroy 
their crops. They co-operate to use a common 
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thrashing floor. I have found them co-operate to protect 
their cattle to the extent of their devoting the best land 
for the grazing of tkeir rattle. And they have been 
found co-operating against a particularly rapacious 
Mahajan. Doubts have been expressed as to the succees 
of co-operation because of the tightness of the Mahajan’s 
hold on the ryots I do not share the fears. The 
mightiest Mahajan must, if he represent an evtl force, 
bend before co-operation, conceived as an essentially 
moral movement. But my limited experience of the 
Mahajan of Champaran has made me revise the accepted 
opinion about his 1 blighting influence.' I have found 
him to be not always relentless, not always exacting of 
the last pie. He sometimes serves his clients in many 
ways and even comes to their rescue in the hour of their 
distress My obseivalion is so limited that 1 dare not 
draw any conclusions from it, but I respectfully 
enquire whether it is not possible to make a serious 
effort to draw out the good in the Mahajan 
and help him or induce him to throw out the 
evil in him. May he not be induced to join the army 
of co-operation, or has experience prov ed that he is 
past praying for ? 

I note that the movement takes note of all indi- 
genous industries. 1 beg publicly to express my grati- 
tude to Government for helping me in my humble 
effort to improve the lot of the weaver. The experi- 
ment I am conducting shows that there is a vast field 
for work in this direction. No well-wisher of India, no 
patriot dare look upon the impending destruction of the 
hand-loom weaver with equanimity. As Dr, Mann has 
stated, this industry used to supply the peasant with 
an additional source of livelihood and an msuranc 
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against famine Every Registrar who will nurse 
back to life this important and graceful industry 
will earn the gratitude of India. My humble effort 
consists firstly in making researches as to the possibi- 
lities of simple reforms in the orthodox hand looms, 
secondly, in weaning the educated youth from the 
craving for Government or other services and the feeling 
that education renders him unfit for independent occupa- 
tion and inducing him to take to weaving as a calling as 
honourable as that of a barrister or a doctor, and thirdly 
by helping those weavers who have abandoned their 
occupation to revert to it. I will not weary the 
audience with any statement on the first two parts of the 
experiment The third may be allowed a few sentences 
as it has a direct bearing upon the subject before us. I 
was able to enter upon it only six months ago. Five 
families that had left off the calling have reverted 
to it and they are doing a prosperous business. 
The Ashram supplies them at their door with 
the yarn they need ; its volunteers take deliveiy of 
the cloth woven paying them cash at the market 
rate. The Ashram merely loses interest on the loan 
advanced for the yarn It has as yet suffered no loss 
and is able to restrict its loss to a minimum by limiting 
the loan to a particular figure All future transactions 
are strictly cash We are able to command a ready 
sale for the cloth received, fhe loss of interest, there* 
foie, on the transaction is negligible. I would like the 
audience to note its purely moral character from start 
to finish The 'N.sbram depends for its existence on 
such help as friends render it. We, therefore, can 
have no warrant for charging interest. The weavers 
^ould not be saddled with it Whole families that 
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were breaking to pieces are put together again. The- 
use of the loan is pre-determined. And we, the middle- 
men, being volunteers, obtain the privilege of entering 
into the lives of these families, I hope, for their and 
our betterment. We cannot lift them without being 
lifted ourselves. This last relationship has not yet 
been developed, but we hope, at an early date, to take 
in hand the education too of these families and not 
rest satisfied till we have touched them at every point. 
This is not too ambitious a dream. God willing, it will 
be a reality some day. I have ventured to dilate upon 
the small experiment to illustrate what I mean by co- 
operation to presenc it to others for imitation. Let us 
be sure of our ideal. We shall ever fail to realize it, 
but we should never cease to strive for it. Then there 
need be no fear of " co operation of scoundrels ” that 
Ruskin so rightly dreaded. 

THIRD CLASS IN INDIAN RAILWAYS. 


The following communication t vas made by Mr. 
Gandhi to the Press from Ranchi, on Sept. 25, 1917. 

I have now been in India for over two years and a 
half after my return from South Africa. Over one 
quarter of that time I have passed on the Indian 
trains travelling third class nv choice. I have 
travelled up north as far as Lahore, down south up 
to Tranquebar, and from Karachi to Calcutta. Having 
resorted to third class travelling, among other reasons, 
for the purpose of studying the conditions under 
■which this class of passengers travel, I have naturally 
made as critical observations as I could I have 
fairly covered the majority of railway systems during 
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this period Now and then I have entered into 
correspondence with the management of the different 
ra’lways about the defects that have come under my 
notice. But I think that the time has come when I 
should invite the press and the public to join in a 
crusade agau st a grievance which has too long re- 
mained unredressed, though much of it is capable of 
redress without great difficulty 

On the 12th instant I booked at Bombay for 
Madras by the mail tram and paid Rs 13-9 It was 
labelled to carry 22 passengers. These could only have 
seating accommodation There were no bunks in this 
carriage whereon passengers could lie with any degree 
of safety or comfort There were two nights to be 
passed m this train before reaching Madras. If not 
more than 22 passengeis found thsir way into my 
carriage before we reached Poona, it was because the 
bolder ones kept the others at bay. With the exception 
of two or three insistent passengers, all had to find their 
sleep being seated all the time After reaching Raichui 
the pressure became unbearable The rush of passengers 
could not be stayed. The fighters among us found the 
task almost beyond them. The guards or other railway 
servants came m only to push m more passengers. 

A defiant Memcn merchant protested against this 
packmg of passengers like sardines. In vain did he say 
that this was his fifth night on the tram. The guard 
insulted him and referred him to the management at the 
terminus There were during this night as many as 35 
passengers m the carriage during the greater part of it. 
Some lay on the floor in the midst of dirt and c ome had 
to keep standing \ free fight was, at one time, avoided 
only by the intervention of some of the older nassene-ers 
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■who did not want to add to the discomfort by an exhir 
bition of temper, 

j On the way passengers got for tea tannin water 
with filthy sugar and a whitish looking liquid miscalled 
milk which gave this water a muddy appearance. I can 
vouch for the appearance, but I cite the testimony of 
the passengers as to the taste/ 

Not during the whole of the journey was the com- 
partment once swept or cleaned. The result was that 
every time you walked on the floor or rather cut your 
way through the passengers seated on the floor, you 
waded through dirt. 

The closet was also not cleaned during the journey 
and there was no water in the water tank. 

Refreshments sold to the passengers were dirty- 
lo oking, handed by dirtier hands, coming out of filthy 
t eceptacles and weighed in equally unattractive scales. 
These were previously sampled by millions of flies. I 
asked some of the passengers who went in for these 
dainties to give their opinion. Many of them used 
choice expressions as to the quality but were satisfied 
to state that they were helpless m (he matter; they had 
to take things as they came. 

On reaching the station I found that theghariwala 
would not take me unless I paid the tare he wanted. 
I mildly protested and told him I would pay him the 
authorized fare. I had io turn passive resister before I 
couid be taken. I simply told him he would have to 
pull me out of the ghari or call the policeman. 

The return journey was perforated in no better 
manner. The carriage was packed already and but fora 
friend s intervention I could not have been able to secure 
even a seat. My admission was certainly beyond the 
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authorised number This compartment was constructed 
to carry 9 passengers but it had constantly 1 2 in it. At 
one place an important railway servant swore at a 
protestant, threatened to strike him and locked the door 
over the passengers whom he had with difficulty 
squeezed in. To this compartment there was a closet 
falsely so called. It was designed as a European closet 
but could hardly be used as such. There was a pipe m 
it but no water, and I say without fear of challenge 
that it was pestilentially dirty. 

The compartment itself was evil lookirg. Dirt 
was lying thick upon the wood work and I do not know 
that it had ever seen soap or water. 

• The compartment had an exceptional assortment of 
passengeis. There were three stalwart Punjabi Maho 
rnedans, two refined Tamihans and two Mahomedan 
merchants who joined us later The merchants related 
the bribes they had to give to procure comfort. One of 
the Punjabis had already travelled thiee nights and 
was weary and fatigued But he could not stretch him 
self. He said he had sat the whole day at the Central 
Station watching passengers giving bribe to procure 
their ticket-' Another said he had himself to pay Rs 5 
before he could get his ticket and his seat These three 
men were bound for Ludhiana and had still more nights 
of travel m store for them. 

What I have described is not except'onal but nor 
mal. I have got down at Raichur, Dhond Sonepur, 
Chakradharpur, Purulia, Asansol and other junction 
stations and been at the ‘ Mosafirkhanas ’ attached to 
these stations. They are discreditable looking places 
where there is no order, no cleanliness but utter confusion 
and horrible dm and noice. Passengers have no benches 
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or not enough to sit on. They squat on dirty floors and 
eat dirty food. They are permitted to throw the leav* 
ings of their ford and spit where they like, sit how they 
like and smoke everywhere. The closets attached to 
these places defy description. I have net the power 
adequately to describe them without committing a 
breach of the laws of decent speech. Disinfecting 
powder, ashes or disinfecting fluids are unknown. The 
army of flies buzzing about them warns you against 
their use. But a third-class traveller is dumb and 
helpless. He does not want to complain even though 
to go to these places may be to court death. I know 
passengers who fast while they are travelling just in 
order to lessen the misery of their life m the trains. At 
Sonepur ries having failed, wasps have come forth to 
warn the public and the authorities, but yet to no pur- 
pose. At the Imperial Capital a certain third class 
booking office is a Black-Hole fit only to be destroyed. 

Is it any wonder that plague has become endemic 
in India ? Any other result is impossible where passen- 
gers always leave some dirt wheie they go and take 
more on leaving ? 

On Indian trains alone passengers smoke with im- 
punity in all carriages irrespective of the presence of 
the fair sex and irrespective of the protest of non- 
smokers. And this, notwithstanding a bj e-law which 
prevents a passenger from smoking without the per- 
mission of : his fellows in the compartment which is not 
allotted to smokers. 

The existence of the awful war cannot be allowed 
to stand in the way of the removal of this gigantic 
evil. War can be no warrant for tolerating dirt and 
overcrowding. One could understand an entire stoppage 
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of passenger traffic in a crisis like this, but never a 
continuation or accentuation of msamtation and condi- 
tions that must undermine health and morality. 

Compare the lot of the first class passengers with 
that of the third class. In the Madras case the first 
class fare is over five times as much as the third class 
fare. Does the third class passenger get one-fifth, even 
one tenth, of the comforts of his first class fellow ? It 
is but simple justice to claim that some relative propor- 
tion be observed between the cost and comfort. 

It is a known fact that the third class traffic pays 
for the ever-increasing luxuries of first and second class 
travelling. Surely a third class passenger is entitled at 
least to the bare necessities of life 

In neglecting the third class passengers, opportunity 
of giving a splendid education to millions in orderliness, 
sanitation, decent composite life and cultivation of simple 
and clean tastes is being lost. Instead of receiving an 
object lesson in these matters third class passenger^ have 
their sense of decency and cleanliness blunted during 
their travelling experience 

Among the many suggestions that can be made for 
dealing with the evil here described, I would respect 
fully include this let the people in high places, the 
Viceroy, the Commander-In-Chief, the Rajas, Maha 
Tajas, the Imperial Councillors and others, who generally 
travel in superior classes, without previous warning, 
go through the experiences now and then of third class 
travelling. We would then soon see a remarkable 
change in the conditions of third class travelling and 
the uncomplaining millions will get some return for 
the fares they pay under the expectation of being carried 
from place to place with ordinary creature comforts. 



VERNACULARS as media of instruction 


The following introduction was written by Mr, M. K. 
Gandhi to Dr. P. ] . Mehta's “ Self-Government Series." 
Pamphlet No. 1, entitled “ Vernaculars as Media of 
Instruction in Indian Schools and Colleges 

It is to be hoped that Dr. Mehta’s labour of love 
will receive the serious attention of English educated 
India. The following pages were written by him for the 
Vedanta Kesari of Madras and are now printed in their 
present form for circulation throughout India. The ques- 
tion of vernaculars as media of instruction is of national 
importance ; neglect of the vernaculars means national 
suicide. One hears many protagonists of the English 
language being continued as the medium of ins- 
truction pointing to the fact that english Educated 
Indians are the sole custodians of public and 
patriotic work. It would be monstrous if it were 
not so. For the only education given in this country 
is through the English language- The fact, however, 
is that the results are not at all proportionate to 
the time we give to our education. We have not reacted 
on the masses. But 1 must not anticipate Dr. Mehta. He 
is in earnest He writes feelingly. He has examined the 
pros and cons and collected a mass of evidence in support 
of bis arguments. The latest pronouncement on the sub- 
ject is that of the Viceroy. Whilst His Excellency is 
unable to offer a solution, he is keenly alive to the 
necessity of imparting instruction in our schools 
through the vernaculars. The Jews of Middle 
and Eastern Europe, who are scattered in all parts 
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of i he world, finding it necessary to have a common 
tongue for mutual intercourse, have raised Yiddish 
to the status of a language, and have succeeded 
in translating into Yiddish the best bocks to be 
found in the world’s literature Even they could not 
satisH the soul's yearning through the many foreign 
tongues of which they are masters ; nor did the learned 
few among them wish to tax the masses of the Jewish 
population with ha\ mg to learn a foreign language 
before they could realise their dignity. So they have 
ennched what was at one time looked upon as a mere 
jargon — but what the Jewish children learnt from their 
motheis — by taking special pains to translate into it the 
best thought of the world. This is a truly marvellous 
woik Ii has been done during the present generation, 
and Webster’s Dictionary defines it as a polyglot jargon 
used for inter-communication by Jews from different 
nations. 

Bil a Jew of Middle and Eastern Europe would feel 
insulted if his mother tongue were now so described If 
these Jewish scholars ha\ e succeeded, within a genera- 
tion, in gi\mg their masses a language of which they 
may feel proud, surely it should be an easy task for us to 
supply the needs of our own vernaculars which are cul- 
tured languages. South Africa teaches us the same lesson 
There was a duel there between the Taal, a corrupt form 
of Dutch, and English. The Boer mothers and the Boer 
fathers were determined that they would not let their 
children, with whom they in their infancy talked m the 
Taal, be weighed down with having to receive instruc- 
tion through English. The case for English here was a 
strong one. It had able pleaders for it. But English 
had to yield before Boer patriotism. It ma> be 
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observed that they rejected even the High Dutch. 
The school masters, therefore, who are accustomed 
to speak the published Dutch of Europe, are com- 
pelled to teach the easier Taal. And literature of an 
excellent character is at the present moment growing 
up in South Africa in the Taal, which was only a 
few years ago, the common medium of speech between 
simple but brave rustics. | If we have lost faith in our 
vernaculars, it is a sign o^want of faith in ourselves ; 
it is the surest sign of decay. And no scheme of self- 
government, however benevolently or generously it 
may be bestowed upon us, will ever make us a self- 
governing nation, if we have no respect for the lan- 
guages our mothers speak .'j 

SOCIAL SERVICE 


At the anniversary celebration of the Social Service 
League held in Madras on February 10, 19 1 6, Mr 
Gandhi delivered an address on “ Social Service. ” Mrs, 
Whitehead presided. He said : 

I have been asked this evening to speak to you 
about social service. If this evening you find that I 
am not able to do sufficient justice to this great audience 
yon will ascribe h to so many engagements that 1 has- 
tily and unthinkingly accepted. It was my desire that 
I should have at least a few moments to think out what 
I shall have to say to you but it was" not to be, How- 
ever, as our Chair Lady has said, it was work we want 
and not speeches, I am aware that you will have lost 
very little, if anything at all, if you find at the end of 
this evening's talk that you have listened to very little. 

Friends, for Social Service as for any other service 
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on the face of the earth, there is one condition indispens- 
able namely, qualifications, and proper qualifications, on 
the part of those who want to render social service or any 
other service. So we shall ask ourselves this evening 
whether those of us who are already engaged in this kind 
of service and others who have aspired to render the 
service possess these necessary qualifications. Because 
you will agree with me that in social service if they 
can mend. matters they caD also spoil matters and in 
trying to do service hower er well-mtentioned that 
service might be, if they are not qualified for that 
service they will be rendering not service but disservice 
What are these qualifications ? 

Imagine why I must repeat to you almost the quail 
fications that I described this morning to the students 
in the Young Mens’ Christian Association Hall. Be- 
cause they are of universal application and they are 
necessary for any class of work, much more so in social 
service at this time of the day in our national life m our 
dear countiy. It seems to me that we require tiuth in 
one hand and fearlessness in the other hand. Unless we 
carry the torchlight we shall not see the step in front 
of us and unless we carry the quality of fearlessness we 
shall not be able to give the message that we might 
want to give. Unless we ha\ e this fearlessness I feel 
sure that when that supreme final test comes we shall 
be found wanting. Then I ask you to ask yourseh es 
whether those of you who are engaged in this service 
and those of you who want hereafter to be engaged in 
this service have these two qualities. Let me remind you 
also that these qualities may be trained m us in a 
manner detrimental to ourselves and in a mannei detri- 
mental to those with whom we may come in contact. 
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This is a dangerous statement almost to make, as if truth 
could be ever so handled, and in making that statement 
I would like you also to consider that truth comes not as 
truth but only as truth so-called. In the inimitable 
book Ramayana we find that Indrajit and Lakshman 
his opponent, possessed the same qualities. But Laksh- 
man s life was guided by principle, based upon religion 
while Indrajit’s principle was based upon irreligion, and 
we find what Indarajit possessed was mere dross and 
what Lakshman possessed was of great assistance not 
only to the side on whose behalt he was fighting but 
he has left a treasure for us to value. What w/is that 
additional quality he possessed? So, I hold that life 
without religion is life without principle, that life with- 
out principle is like a ship without a rudder. Just as 
cur ship without rudder, the helmsman plymg at it, is 
tossed about from place to place and never reaches its 
destination, so will a man without the 'heart-grasp of 
religion whirl without ever reaching his destined goal. 
So, I suggest to every social servant that he must not 
run away with the idea that he will serve his whole 
countrymen unless he has got these two qualities duly 
sanctified by religion and by a life divinely guided. 

After faying a glowing tribute to the Madras 
Social Service League for its •work tn certain Pariah 
villages in the city he went on to say : — 

It is no use white-washing those needs which we 
know everyday stare us in the face. It is not enough 
that we clear out the v illages which are occupied by our 
Pariah brethern. They are amenable to reason and 
persuasion. Shall we have to say that the so-called 
higher classes are not equally amenable to reason and to 
persuasion and to hygienic laws which are indispensable 
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in order to live a city-life. We may do many things 
with immunity but when we immediately transfer our- 
selves to crowded streets where we have hardiy air to 
breathe, the life becomes changed, and we have to obey 
another set of laws which immediately come. into being. 
Do we do that f It is no use saddling the municipality 
with the responsibilities for the condition m which we 
find not only the central parts of Madras but the cent- 
ral parts of every city of importance in India, and I feel 
no municipality in the worid will be able to over ride 
the habits of a class of people handed to them from 
generation to generation. It can be done only by such 
bodies as Social Service Leagues. If we pulsate with a 
new life, a new vision shall open before us in the near 
future, I think that these are the signs which will be 
an indication to show tha 1- we are puls itmg with a new 
life, wh ch is going to be a p'ooer hfs. which will add 
dignity to our nabonalitv and winch will carry the 
banner of progress forwaid. I, thnefore, suggest that 
it is a question of simtarv reiorn in these big cibes, 
which will be a honeless task it we expect our munici- 
palities ro do this unaided bv tpis voluntary work Far 
be it from me to absolve the municipalities from their 
own responsibilities. I think there is a great deal yet 
to be done in the municipalities Only the other day I 
read w’th a great degree of pam a report. about the 
proceeding-, of the Bombay Milmcipahty, and the 
deplorable fact in it is that a large part of the ume of 
the Municipality was devoted to talking over trifles 
while they neglected matters of great moment. After 
all, I shall say that they will be able to do very little 
m as much as there is a demand for their work on the 
people themselves. 
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Here Mr. Gandhi instanced two cases where the 
Social Service League had been of immense help to the 
Municipality in improving the sanitary condition of the 
town, by changing the habits of the people, which had 
become a part of their being. He observed that some 
officials might consider that they could force an unwil- 
ling people to do many things, but he held to that 
celebrated saying that it was far better that people 
should often remain drunkards than that they should 
become sober at the point of the sword. 

Mr. Gandhi then recounted some of his experiences 
in a temple at Kasi (Benares) — the wretched lanes sur- 
rounding it, the dirt to be witnessed near the sanctuary, 
the disorderly crowd and the avaricious priest. These 
evils in the temples, he said had to be removed by Social 
Service Leagues. For making it possible for students to 
fight these conditions, the educational system had to be 
revolutionised. Now-a-days they were '“going out of 
their schools as utter strangers to their ancestral tradi- 
tions and with fatigued brains, able to work no longer. 
They had to revolutionise that svstein. 

Fmillv, h-' referred to the railway services and 
the conditions under which third class passengers I'tra- 
velled. To do social service among the passengers and 
instil better habits of sanitation among them, the social 
servants must not go to them in a foreign costume, 
speaking a foreign tongue. They might issue jpamph- 
lets to them or give instructive lessons, and so on. 
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The following report of a conservation which an 
interviewer had with Mr. Gandhi contains his views on 
a variety of subjects of national interest • — 

“ We have lost ” he said, “ much of our self-respect, 
on account of being too much Europeanised. We think 
and speak in English. Thereby, we impoverish our 
vernaculars, and estrange the feelings of the masses. A 
knowledge of English is not essential to the service of 
our Motherland.” 

Turning to caste, he said “ caste is the great 
power and secret of Hinduism.” 

Asked where he would stay, Mr. Gandhi replied : 
“ Great pressure is brought down on me to settle in 
Bengal : hut I have a great capital in the store of my 
knowledge in Guzerat and I get letters from there.” 

"Vernacular literature is important; I want to 
have a library of all books- I invite friends for finan- 
cial aid to form libraries and locate them.” 

“ Modern civilisation is a curse in Europe as also 
in India, War is the direct result of modern civilisa- 
tion, everyone of the Powers was making preparations 
for war.’’ 

" Passive resistance is a great moral force, meant 
for the weak, also for the strong. Soul-force depends 
on itself. Ideals must work in practice, otherwise they 
are not potent. Modern civilisation is a brute force.” 

It is one thing to know the ideal and another thing 
to practise it. That will ensure greater dicipline, which 
means a greater service and greater service means 
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greater gain to Government. Passive resistance is a 
highly aggressive thing. The attribute of soul is rest- 
lessness ; there is room for every phase of thought. 

“ Money, land and women are the sources of evil 
and evil has to be counteracted. I need not possess land, 
nor a woman, nor money to satisfy my luxuries. I do 
not want to be unhinged merely because others are 
unhinged. If ideals are practised, there will be less 
room for mischievous activities. Public life has to be- 
moulded.” 

“ Every current has to change its course. There 
are one and a half million sadhus and if every sadhsu did 
his duty, India could achieve much. Jagat Guru 
Sankaracharya does not deserve that appellation be- 
cause he has no more force in him;'’ 

Malicious material activity is no good. It finds out 
means to multiply one's luxuries. Intense gross modern 
activity should not be imposed on Indian institutions, 
which have to be remodelled on ideals taken from Hindu- 
ism. Virtue as understood in India is not understood in 
foreign lands. Dasaratba is considered a fool in foreign 
lands, for his having kept his promise to his wife, India 
says a promise is a promise. That is a good ideal, Mate- 
rial activity is mischievous. “Truth shall conquer in 
the end,” 

“Emigration does no good to the country from 
which people emigrate. Emigrants do not return better 
moral men. The whole thing is against Hinduism. 
Temples do not flourish. There are no opportunities 
for ceremonial functions. Priests do not come, and at 
times they are merely men of straw, immigrants play 
much mischief and corrupt society. It is not enterprise. 
They may earn more money easily in those parts, which 
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means that they do not want to toil and remain straight 
in the methods of earning. Immigrants are not happier 
and have more material wants.” 

Questioned about the Theosophical Society Mr. 
Gandhi said : “ There is a good deal of good in the 
Theosophical Society, irrespective of individuals. It 
has stimulated ideas and thoughts.” 

THE SATYAGRH ASHRAM A 


This Address was delivered in the Y.M. C.A, Audi- 
torium. Madras, on the loth February 1916, the Hon. 
Rev. G. Ptitendrigh, of the Madras Christian College, 
presiding \ — 

To many of the students who came here last year 
to converse with me, I said I was about to establish an 
institution — Ashrama — somewhere m India, and it is 
about that place that I am going to talk to you th.s 
morning. I feel and I have felt, during the whole of 
my public life, that what we need, what any nation 
needs, but we perhaps of all the nations of the world 
need just now is nothing else and nothing less than 
character-building. And this is the view propounded 
by that great patriot, Mr, Gokhaie (cheers), \s vou 
know in many of his speeches, he used to say that we 
would get nothing, we would deserve nothing unless we 
had character to back what we wished for. Hence his 
founding of that great body, the Servants of India 
Society. And as you know, in the prospectus that has 
been issued in connection with the Society, Mr. Gokhaie 
has deliberately stated that it was necessary to 
spiritualise the political life of the country. You 
know also that he used to say so often that our aver- 
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age was less than the average of so many European 
nations. I do not know whether that statement by 
him whom, with pride, I consider to be mv political 
Guru, has really foundation in fact, but I do believe 
that there is much to be said to justify it m so far as 
educated India is concerned ; not because we, the 
educated portion of the community, have blundered, 
but because we have been creatures of circumstances. 
Be that as it may, this is the maxim of life which 
I have accepted, namely, that no work done by any 
man, no matter how great he is, will really prosper 
unless he has religious backing. But what is religion ? 
The question will be immediately asked. I for one, 
would answer; Not the religion which you will get 
after reading all the scriptures of the world ; it is not 
really a grasp by the brain, but it is a heart-grasp. It 
is a thing winch is not alien to us, but it is a thing 
which has to be evolved out of us. It is always within 
us, with some consciously so ; with the others quite 
unconsciously. But it is there; and whether we wake 
up this religions instinct in us through outside assistance 
or by inward growth, no matter how it is done, it has 
got to be done if we want to do anything in the right 
manner and anything that is going to persist. 

Our Scriptures hat e laid down certain rules as 
maxims of life and as axioms which we have to 
take for granted as self-demonstrated truths. The 
Shastras tell us that without living, according to these 
maxims, we are incapable even of having a reasonable 
perception of relgion. Believing in these implicity for 
all these long years and having actually endeavoured to 
reduce to practice these injunctions of the Shastras, 1 
have deemed it necessary to seek the association of those 
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who think with me, in founding this institution. And 1 
shall venture this morning to place before you the rules 
that have been drawn up and that have to be observed 
by every one who seeks to be a member of that 
Ashram. 

Five of these are known as Yamas and the first 
and the foremost is, 

THE VOW OF TRUTH. 

Not truth simply as we ordinarily understand it, 
that as far as possible, we ought not to resort to a lie, 
that is to say, not truth which merely answers the say- 
ing, “ Honesty is the best policy" — implying that if it is 
not the best policy, we may depart from it. Bot here 
truth as it is conceived, means that we have to rule our 
life by this law of Truth at any cost. And in order to 
satisfy the definition 1 have drawn upon the celebrated 
illustration of the life of Prahlad. For the sake of 
truth, he dared to oppose his own father, and he defend- 
ed himself, not by retaliation, by paying his father back 
in his own coin, but in defence of Truth, 'as he knew it ; 
he was prepared to die without caring to return the 
blows that he had received from his father or from 
those who were charged with his father's instruc- 
tions, Not only that : he would not in any way 
even parry the blows: on the contrary, with a smile 
on his lips, he underwent the innumerable tortures 
to which he was subjected, with the result that, at 
last. Truth rose triumphant; not that Prahlad suffered 
the tortures because he knew that some day or other 
in his very life-time he would be able to demonstrate 
the infallibility of the Law of Truth. That fact was 
there ; but if he had died in the midst of tortures, he 
would still have adhered to Truth. That is the Truth 
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-which I would like to follow. There was an incident 
I noticed yesterday. It was a trifling incident, but I 
think these trifling incidents are’ like straws which 
show which way the wind is blowing. The incident was 
this : I was talking to a friend who wanted to talk to 
me aside, and we were engaged in a private conver- 
sation. A third friend dropped in, and he politely asked 
whether he was intruding. The friend to whom I was 
talking said : “Oh, no, there is nothing private here.” 

I felt taken aback a little, because, as I was taken 
aside, I knew that so far as this friend was concerned, 
the conversation was private. But he immediately, 
out of politeness, I would call it overpoliteness, said, 
there was no private conversation and that he (the 
third friend) could join. I suggest to you that this is a 
departure from my definition of Truth. I think that the 
friend should have, m the gentlest manner possible, but 
still openly and frankly, said ; ‘ Yes, just now, as you 
rroperly say, you would be intruding,” without giving 
the slightest offence to the person if he was himself a 
gentleman — and we are bound to consider every body to 
be a gentleman unless he proves to be otherwise. But I 
may be told that the incident, after all, proves the genti- 
lity of the nation. I think that it is over-proving the 
case. If we continue to say these things out of polite- 
ness, we really become a nation of hypocrites. I recall 
a conversation I had with an English friend. He 
was comparatively a stranger. He is a Principal of 
a College and has been in India for several years. 
He was comparing notes with me, and he asked 
me whether I would admit that we, unlike most 
Englishmen, would not dare to say “No” when it was 
“No" that we meant. And I must confess I immediately 
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said “ Yes” ; I agreed -with that statement : — We 
do hesitate to say “ No ” frankly and boldly, when we 
want to pay due regard to the Sentiments of the person 
whom we are addressing. In our Ashrcima we make it 
a rule that we must say “ No” when we mean - No,” 
regardless of consequences. This then is the first rule. 
Then we come to the 

DOCTRINE or AHIMSA 

Literally speaking, Ahinisa means non-killing. But 
to me it has a world of meaning and takes me into 
realms much higher, infinitely higher, than the realm to 
which I would go, if I merely understood by Ahimsa 
non-killing. Ahunsa really means that you may not 
offend anybody, you may not harbour an uncharitable 
thought even in connection with one who may consider 
himself to be your enemy. Pray notice the guarded 
nature ot this thought ; I do not say “ whom you con- 
sider to be your enemy but ‘‘ who may consider him 
self to be jour enemy.’’ For one who follows the 
doctrine of Ahinisa there is no room, for an enemy , he 
denies the existence of an enemy. But there are people 
who consider themselves to be his enemies, and he 
cannot help that circumstance. So, it is heid that 
we may not harbour an evil thought even in connec- 
tion with such persons. If we return blow for blow, 
we depart from the doctrine of Ahimsa. But 1 go 
further. If we resent a friend's action or the so- 
called enemy’s action, we still fall short of this doctrine. 
But when I say, we should not resent, 1 do not say 
that we should acquiesce : but by resenting I mean 
wishing that some harm should be done to the enemy, or 
that he should be put out of the way, not even by any 
action of ours, but by the action of somebody else, 
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or, say, by Divine agency. If we harbour even this 
thought, we depart from this doctrine of Ahimsa. Those 
who join the Ashrama have to literally accept that 
meaning. That does not mean that we practise that 
doctrine in its entirety. Far from it. It is an ideal 
which we have to reach, and it is an ideal to be reached 
even at this very moment, if we are capable of doing so. 
But it is not a proposition in geometry to be learnt by 
heart ; it is not even like solving difficult problems in 
higher mathematics ; it is infinitely more difficult than 
solving those problems. Many of you have burnt the 
midnight oil in solving those problems. If you want to 
follow out this doctrine, you will have to do much 
more than burn the midnight oil. Ycu will have to 
pass many a sleepless night, and go through many a 
mental torture and agony before you can reach, before 
you can even be within measurable distance of this goal. 

It is the goal and nothing less than that, von and I have 
to reach, if we want to understand what a religious life 
means I will not sav much more on this doctrine than 
this : that a man who believes in the efficacy of this 
doctrine finds in the ultimate stage, when he is about to 
reach the goal, the whole world at his feet, — not that 
he wants the whole world at his feet, but it must be so. 
If you express your love — Ahimsa — m such a manner 
that it impresses itself indelibly upon your so-called 
enemy, he must return that love. Another thought 
which comes out cf this is that, under this rule, there 
is no room for organised assassinations, and there is no 
room for murders even openly committed, and there is 
no room for any violence even for the sake of your 
country, and even for guarding the honour of precious 
ones that may be under your charge, After all, that 
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would be a poor defence of the honour. This doctrine 
of Ahtmsa tells us that we may guard the honour of 
those who are under our charge by delivering ourselves 
into the hands of the man who would commit the 
sacrilege. A.nd that requires far greater physical and 
mental courage than the delivering of blows. You may 
have some degree of physical power, — I do not say 
courage— and you may use that power. But after 
that is expended, what happens ? The other man 
is filled with wrath and indignation, and you have 
made him more angry by matching your violence against 
his ; and when he has done you to death, the rest of his 
violence is delivered against your charge. But if you 
do not retaliate, but stand your ground, between your 
charge and the opponent, simply receiving the blows 
without retaliating, what happens ? I give you my 
promise that the whole of the violence will be ex- 
pended on you, and your charge will be left unscath- 
ed. Under this plan of life there is no conception of 
patriotism which justifies such wars as you witness to- 
day in Europe. Then there is 

THE VOW OF CELIBACY 

Those who want to perform national service, or 
those who want to have a glimpse of the real religious 
life must lead a celibate life, no matter if married or 
unmarried. Marriage but brings a woman closer to- 
gether with the man, and they become friends in a 
special sense, never to be parted either in this life or in 
the lives that are to come. But I do not think that, in 
our conception of marriage, our lusts should necessarily 
enter. Be that as it may, this is what is placed before 
those who come to the Ashrama, I do not deal with 
that at any length. Then we have 
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THE VOW OF CONTROL OF THE PALATE 
A man who wants to control his animal passions 
easily does so if he controls his palate. I fear this is one 
of the most difficult vows to follow 1 am just now 
coming after having inspected the Victoria Hostel. I 
saw there not to my dismay, though it should be to my 
dismay ; but I am used to it now, that there are so 
many kitchens, not kitchens that are established in 
order to serve caste restrictions, but kitchens that have 
become necessary in order that people can have the 
condiments, and the exact weight of the condiments, to 
which they are used in the respective places from 
which they have come. And therefore we find that for 
the Brahmans themselves there are different compart- 
ments and different kitchens catering for the delicate 
tastes of all these different groups. I suggest to you 
that this is simply slavery to the palate, rather 
than mastery over it. 1 may say this: unless we 
take our minds off from this habit, and unless we 
shut our eyes to the tea shops and coffee shops 
and all these kitchens, and unless we are satisfied with 
foods that are necessary for the proper maintenance of 
our physical health, and unless we are prepared to rid 
ourselves of stimulating, heating and exciting condi- 
ments that we mix with our food, we will certainly not 
be able to control the over-abundant, unnecessary, and 
exciting stimulation that we may have, If we do not 
do that, the result naturally is, that we abuse ourselves 
and we abuse even the sacred trust given to us, and we 
become less than animals and brutes, eating, drinking 
and indulging in passions we share m common with the 
animals ; but have you ever seen a horse or a cow in- 
dulging in the abuse of the palate as we do? Do you 
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suppose that it is a sign of civilization, a sign of real 
life that we should multiply our eatables so far that we 
do not even know where we are ; and seek dishes until 
at last we have become absolutely mad and run after 
the newspaper sheets which give us advertisements 
about these dishes ? Then we have 

THE VOW OF NON-THIEVING. 

1 suggest that we are thieves in a way. If 1 take 
anything that I do not need for my own immediate use, 
■and keep it, I thieve it from somebody else. I venture to 
suggest that it is the fundamental law of Nature, with- 
out exception, that Nature produces enough for our 
wants from da]' to-day, and if only everybody took enough 
for himself and nothing mere, there would be no 
pauperism in this world, there would be no man dying 
of starvation in this world. But so long as we have 
got this inequality so long we are thieving. I am no 
socialist and I do not want to dispossess those who have 
got possessions : but I do say that, personally, t hose o_ f 
usjwho_wan_t^to^see_hght out of darkn ess h ave to follow 
this rule. I do not want to dispossess anybody. I should 
then be departing from the rule of Ahimsc . If somebody 
else possesses more than I do, let him. But so far as 
my own life has to be regulated, I do say that I dare 
not possess anything which I do not want. In India 
we have got three millions of people having to be 
satisfied with one meal a day, and that meal consisting 
of a chapalti containing no fat in it. and a pinch of 
salt. \ ou and I have no right to any thing that 
we really have until these three millions are clothed 
and fed belter. You and I. who ought to know 
better, must adjust our wants, ard even undergo volun- 
tary starvation, in order that they may be nursed, fed 
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and clothed. Then there is the vow of non-possession 
which follows as a matter of course. Then I go to 
THE VOW or SWADESHI. 

The vow of Swadeshi is a necessary vow.But you are 
conversant with the Swadeshi life and the Swadeshi 
spirit. I suggest to you we are departing from one of the 
sacred laws of our being when we leave our neighbour 
and go out somewhere else in order to satisfy our wants. 
If a man comes from Bombay here and offers you wares, 
you are not justified in supporting the Bombay merchant 
or trader so long as you have got a merchant at your 
very door, born and bred in Madras. That is my view 
of Swadeshi In your village barber, you are bound to 
support him to the exclusion of the finished barber who 
may come to you from Madras If you find it necessary 
that your village barber should reach the attainments 
of tbe barber from Madras you may tram him to that. 
Send him to Madras by all means, if you wish, m order 
that he may learn his calling. Until \ou do that, 
you are not justified in going to another barber. 
That is Swadeshi So, when we find that there are 
many things that we cannot get in India we must 
try to do without them. We may have to do 
without many things which we may consider necessary; 
but believe me when you have that frame of 
mind, you will find a great burden taken off your 
shoulders, even as the Pilgrim did in that inimitable 
book, “ Pilgrim's Progress.” There came a time when 
the mighty burden that the Pilgrim w as carrying on his 
shoulders unconsciously dropped from him, and he felt a 
freer man than he was when he started on the journey. 
So will you feel freer men than you are now, immediately 
you adopt this Swadeshi life We have also 
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THE VOW OF FEARLESSNESS. 

I found, throughout my wanderings m India, that 
India, educated India, is seized with a paralysing fear. We 
may not open our lips m public , we may not declare our 
confirmed opinions in public; we may talk about them 
secretly ; and we may do anything we like within the four 
walls of our house, — but those are not for public con- 
sumption. If we had taken a vow of silence I would 
have nothing to say. When we open our lips in public, 
we say things which we do not really believe in. I do 
not know whether this is not the experience of almost 
every public man who speaks m India. I then suggest 
to you that there is only one Being, if Being is the 
proper term to be used, whom we have to fear, and that 
is God. When we fear God, we shall fear no man, no 
matter how high-placed he may be. And if you 
want to follow the vow of truth in any shape or 
form, fearlessness is the necessary consequence. And so 
you find, in the Bhagavad Gita, fearlessness is dec- 
lared as the first essential quality of a Brahmin We 
fear consequence, and therefore we are afraid to tell the 
Truth. A man who fears God will certainly not fear 
any earthly consequence Before we can aspire to the 
posUion of understanding what religion is, and before 
we can aspire to the position of guiding the destinies of 
India, do you not see that we should adopt this habit 
of feat lessness ? Or shall we over-awe our countrymen, 
even as we are over-awed } We thus see how important 
this ‘ fearle-,sna ss' now is. And we have also 

THE VOW REGARDING THE UNTOUCHABLES. 

There is an ineffaceable blot that Hinduism to day 
carries with it I have declined to believe that it has 
been handed to us from immemorial times. I think that 
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this miserable, wretched, enslaving spirit of “ untouch* 
ableness” must have come to us when we were in the 
cycle of our lives, at our lowest ebb, and that evil has 
still stuck to us and it still remains with us. It is, to my 
mind, a curse that has come to us, and as long as that 
curse remains with us, so long I think we are bound to 
consider that every affliction that we labour under in this 
sacred land is a fit and proper punishment for this great 
and indelible crime that we are committing. That any 
' person should be considered untouchable because of his 
calling passes one’s comprehension ; and you, the 
student world, who receive all this modern education, if 
you become a party to this crime, it were better that 
you received no education whatsoever. 

Of course, we are labouring under a very heavy 
handicap. Although you may realise that ..there cannot 
be a single human being on this earth who should be 
considered to be untouchable, you cannot react upon 
your families, you cannot react upon your surroundings, 
because all your thought is conceived in a foreign 
tongue, and all your energy is devoted to that. And so 
we have also introduced a rule in this Ashrama: that 
we shall receive our 

EDUCATION THROUGH THE VERNACULARS.- . 

In Europe every cultured man learns, not only his 
language, but also other languages, certainly three or 
four. And even as they do in Europe, in order to solve 
the problem of language in India, we, in this Ashrama, 
make it a point to learn as many Indian vernaculars as 
we possibly can. And I assure you that the trouble of 
learning these languages is nothing compared to the 
trouble that we have to take m mastering the English 
language. We never master the English language*, with 
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some exceptions it has not been possible for us to do so; 
we can never express ourselves as clearly as we can in 
our own mother tongue. How dare we rub out of our 
memory all the years of our infancy ? But that is 
precisely what we do when we commence our higher 
life, as we call it, through the medium of a foreign ton- 
gue. This creates a breach m our life for bringing 
which we shall have to pay dearly and heavily. And you 
will see now the connection between these two things, — 
education and untouchableness — this persistance of the 
spirit of untouchableness even at this time of the day in 
spite of the spread of knowledge and education. Educa- 
tion has enabled us to see the homble crime. But we 
are seized with fear also and therefore, we cannot take 
this doctrine to our homes. And we have got a super- 
stitions veneration for our family traditions and for the 
members of our family. You say, “ My parents will die 
if I tel] them that I, at least, can no longer partake of 
his crime.” I say that Prahiad never considered that 
has father would die if he pronounced the sacred 
syllables of the name of Vishnu. On the contrary, he 
made the w hole of that household ring, from one corner 
to another, by repeating that name even in the 
sacred presence of his father. And so you and I may 
do this thing m the sacred presence of our parents. 
If, after receiving this rude shock, some of them expire, 
I think that would be no calamity. It may be that 
some rude shocks of the kind might have to be deli 
vered. So long as we persist in these things which 
have been handed down to us for generations, these in- 
cidents may happen. But there is a higher law of 
Nature, and in due obedience to that higher law, my 
parents and myself should make that sacrifice. 
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AND THEN WE FOLLOW HAND-WEAVING, 

You may ask • “Why should we use our hands?’’ 
and say “the manual work has got to be done by those 
who are illiterate. 1 can only occupy myself with read- 
ing literature and political essays.’’ I think we have to 
realise the dignity of labour. If a barber or shoe-maker 
attends a college, he ought not to abandon the profes- 
sion of barber or shoe-maker. I consider that a barber’s 
profession is just as good as the profession of medicine. 

Last of all, when you have conformed to these rules, 
think that then, and not till then, you may come to 
POLITICS 

and dabbte in them to your heart’s content, and certain- 
ly you will then never go wrong. Politics, divorced of 
religion, has absolutely no meaning. If the student- 
world crowd the political platforms of this country, 
to my mind, it is not necessarily a hea'thy sign of 
national growth ; but that does not mean that you, in 
your student life, ought not to study politics. Politics 
are a part of our being ; we ought to i nderstand our 
national institutions, and we ought to understand 
our national growth and all those things. We may 
do it from our infancy. So, m our Ashrama, every 
child is taught to understand the poht'cal institutions 
of our country, and to know how the country is vibrat- 
ing with new emotions, with new aspnations. with 
a new life. But we want also the steady light, the in- 
fallible light, of religious faith, not a faith which 
merely appeals to the intelligence, but a faith which is 
indelibly inscribed on the heart. First, we want to 
realise that religious consciousness, and immediately we 
have done that, I think the whole department of life is 
open to us, and it should then be a sacred privilege of 
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students and everybody to partake of that whole life, 
so that, when they grow to manhood and when they 
leave their colleges, they may do so as men properly 
equipped to battle with life. To-day what happens is 
this : much of the political hfe is confined to student 
life ; immediately the students leave their colleges and 
cease to be students, they sink into oblivion, they seek 
miserable employments, carrying miserable emoluments, 
rising no higher in their' aspirations, knowing nothing 
of God, knowing nothing of fresh air or bright light 
and nothing of that real vigorous independence that 
comes out of obedience to these laws that I have ven- 
tured to place before you. 


INDI \N MERCHANTS 

Mr Gandhi was entertained by the merchant s of 
Broach during his visit to the city and presented with an 
address of welcome. Mi. Gandhi replied to the address 
in the following terms — 

Merchant always have the spirit of adventure, 
intellect and wealth, as without these qualities their 
business cannot go on. But now they must have the 
fervour of patrotism in them Patriotism is necessary 
even for religion If the spirit of patriotism is awakened 
through religious fervour, then that patriotism will 
shrne out brilliantly So it is necessary that patriotism 
should be roused m the mercantile community 

The merchants take more part in public affairs now 
a-days than before When merchants take to politics 
through patriotism, Swaraj is as good as obtained. 
Some of you might be wondering how we can get 
Swaraj. I lay my hand on my heart and say that, 
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when the merchant class understands the sprit of 
patriotism, then only can we get Swaraj quickly. 
Swaraj then will be quite a natural thing. 

Amongst the various keys which will unlock Swaraj 
to us, the Swadeshi Vow is the golden one. It is in the 
hands of the merchants to compel the observance of the 
Swadeshi Vow in the country, and this is an adventure 
which can be popularised by the merchants. I humbly 
request you to undertake this adventure, and then you 
will see what wonders you can do. 

This being so, I have to say with regret that 'it is 
the merchant class which has brought rum to the 
Swadeshi practice, and the Swadeshi movement in this 
country. Complaints have lately risen in Bengal about 
the increase of rates, and one of them is against Gujarat. 
It is complained there that the prices of Dhotis have 
been abnormally increased aud Dhotis go from Gujarat. 
No one wants you not to earn money, but it must be 
earned righteously and not be ill-gotton. Merchants 
must earn money by fair means. Unfair means must 
never be used 

Continuing, Mr. Gandhi said : India’s strength lies 
with the merchant class. So much does not lie even 
with the army. Trade is the cause of war, and the 
merchant class has the key of war in their hands. 
Merchants raise the money and the army is raised on 
the strength of it. The power of England and Germany 
rests on thier trading class. A country’s prosperity 
depends upon its mercantile community. I consider it 
as a sign of good luck that I should receive an address 
from the merchant class. Whenever I remember 
Broach, I will enquire if the merchants who have 
given me an address this dav have righteous faith and 
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patriotism. If I receive a disappointing reply, I will 
think that merely a wave of giving addresses had 
come over India and that I had a share in it. \ 


NATIONAL DRESS 

Mr. Gandhi wrote the fallowing reply to Mr. Irwin’s 
criticism of his dress in the “ Pioneer ' " during the 
Champaran enquiry. 

I have hitherto successfully resisted to temptation 
of either answering your or Mr. Irwin’s criticism of the 
humble work I am doing in Champaran. Nor am I 
going to succumb now except with regard to a matter 
which Mr. Irwin has thought fit to dwell upon and 
about which he has not even taken the trouble of being 
correctly informed. I refer to his remarks on my 
manner of dressing- 

My “familiarity with the minor amenities of 
western civilisation ” has taught me to respect my 
national costume, and it may interest Mr. Irwin to know 
that the dress I wear in Champaran is the dress 1 
have always worn in India except that for a very short 
period in India I fell an easy prey in common with the 
rest of my countrymen to the wearing of semi-European 
dress in the courts and elsewhere outside Kathiawar. I 
appeared before the Kathiawar courts now 21 years ago 
in precisely the dress I wear in Champaran. 

One change I have made and it is that, having taken 
to the occupation of weaving and agriculture and having 
taken the vow of Swadeshi, my clothing is now entirely 
hand-woven and hand-sewn and made by me or my fellow 
workers. Mr. Irwin’s letter suggests that I appear before 
the ryots iD a dress I have temporarily and specially 
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adopted in Champaran to produce an effect. The fact 
is that I wear the national dress because it it the most 
natural and the most becoming for an Indian. I believe 
that our copying of the European dress is a sign of our 
degradation, humiliation and our weakness, and that we 
are committing a national sin in discarding a dress which 
is best suited to the Indian climate and which, for its 
simplicity, art and cheapness, is not to be beaten on the 
face of the earth and which answers hygienic require- 
ments. Had it not been for a false pride and equally 
false notions of prestige, Englishmen here would long 
ago have adopted the Indian costume. I may mention 
incidentally that I do not go about Champaran bare 
headed. I do avoid shoes for sacred reasons. But I find 
too that it is more natural and healthier to avoid them 
whenever possible. 

I am sorry to inform Mr. Irwin and your readers that 
my esteemed friend Babu Briiakishore Prasad, the “ ex- 
Hon. Member of Council,’' still remains unregenerate 
and retains the provincial cap and never walks barefoot 
and “ kicks up" a terrible noise even in the house we 
are living in by wearing wooden sandals. He has still not 
the courage, inspite of most admirable contact with me, 
to discard his semi-anglicised dress and whenever he goes 
to see officials he puts his legs into the bifurcated 
garment and on his own admission tortures himself by 
cramping his feet in inelastic shoes. I cannot induce him 
to believe that bis clients won’t desert him and the 
courts won’t punish him if be wore his more becoming 
and less expensive dhoti. I invite you and Mr. Irwin not 
to believe the "stories” that the latter hears about me 
and my friends, but to join me in the crusade against 
educated Indians abandoning their manners, habits and 
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customs which are not proved to be bad or harmful. 
Finally I venture to warn you and Mr. Irwin that you 
and he will ill-serve the cause both of you consider is 
in danger by reason of my presence in Champaran if you 
continue, as you have done, to base your strictures on 
unproved facts. I ask you to accept my assurance that 
I should deem myself unworthy of the friendship and 
confidence of hundreds of my English friends and associ- 
ates — not all of them fellow-cranks — if in similar 
circumstances I acted towards them differently from my 
own countrymen. 


THE HINDU-MAHOMEDAN PROBLEM. 


The following is an extract from a Gujarati letter 
addressed by Mr. Gandhi, to a Mahomedan corres- 
pondent : 

I never realise any distinction between a Hindu and 
a Mahomedan. To my mind, both are sons of Mother 
India. I know that Hindus are in a numerical majority, 
and that they are believed to be more advanced in know- 
ledge and education. Accordingly, they should be glad 
to give way so much the more to their Mahomedan 
brethren. As a man of truth, I honestly believe that 
Hindus should yield up to the Mahomedans what the 
latter desire, ana that they should rejoice in so doing. 
We can expect unity only if such mutual large-hearted- 
ness is displayed. When the Hindus and Mahomedans 
act towards each other as blood-brothers, then alone can 
there be unity, then only can we hope for the dawn of 
India. 
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The following is the Presidential address to th e 
Second Gujarat Educational Conference held at Broach 
inOctoher 20, 1917, specially translated for the Indian 

Ret tew.” L ljjJj.CC, . 

EDUC AT IQt? (j’R'RCRrGH THE VERNACULARS 
The Gujarat^Education League that has called us 
together has set before it three objects : 

(1) To cultivate and express public opinion on 
matters of education. 

(2) To carry on sustained agitation on educational 


questions. 

(3) To take all practical steps for the spread of 
education in Gujarat. 

I shall endeavour to the best of my ability to place 
before you my thoughts on these objects and the conclu- 
sions I have arrived at. 

It must be clear enough to everybody that our first 
business is to consider and form an opinion about the 
medium of instruction. Without fixing the medium all 
our other efforts are likely to be fruitless. To go on * 
educating our children without determining the medium 
is like an attempt to build without a foundation. 

Opinion seems to be divided on the matter. One 
party claim that instruction ought to be imparted 
through the vernacular (Gujarati in this province,. The 
other will have English as the medium. Both are guided 
by pure motives. Both are lovers of their counlry. But 
good intentions alone are not sufficient for reaching a 
goal. It is world-wide experience that good intentions 
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often take a man to a bad place. It is, therefore, our 
duty to examine on their merits the contentions of both 
the parties and, if possible, to arrive at a final and 
unanimous conclusion on this great question. That it is 
great no one can doubt. We cannot, therefore, give too 
much consideration to it. 

It is, moreover, a question which affects the whole 
of India. But every Presidency or Province can come 
to an independent conclusion. It is in no way essential 
that, before Gujarat may move, all the other parts of 
India should arrive at a unanimous decision. 

We shall, however, be better able to solve our diffi- 
culties by glancing at similar movements in other pro- 
vinces. When the heart of Bengal, at the time of the 
Partition, was throbbing with the Swadeshi spirit, an 
attempt was made to impart all instruction through 
Bengali. A National College was established. Rupees 
poured in. But the experiment proved barren. It is 
my humble belief that the organisers of the movement 
had no faith in the experiment. The teachers fared no 
better. The educated class of Bengal seemed to dote 
upon English. It has been suggested that it is the 
Bengali’s command over the English language that has 
promoted the growth of Bengali literature. Pacts do 
not support the view. Sir Rabindranath Tagore’s 
wonderful hold on Bengali is not due to his command 
of the English language. His marvellous Bengali is 
dependent upon his love of the mother tongue. 
“Gitanjali ’ was first written in Bengali. The great 
poet uses only Bengali speech in Bengal. The 
speech that he recently delivered in Calcutta on the 
present situation was m Bengali. Leading men and 
women of Bengal were among the audience. Some of 
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them told me that for an hour and a half, by a ceaseless 
flow of language, he kept the audience spell-bound. He 
has not derived his thoughts from English literature. 
He claims that he has received them from the atmos- 
phere of the soil. He has drunk them from the 
Upanishads. The Indian sky has showered them upon 
him. And I understand that the position of the other 
Bengali writers is very similar to the poet’s. 

When Mahatma Munshiramji, majestic as the 
Himalayas, delivers his addresses in charming Hindi 
the audience composed of men, women and children 
listen to him and understand his message. His know- 
ledge of English he reserves for Ins English friends. He 
does not translate English thought into Hindi. 

It is said of the Hon. Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviaji, who, though a householder, has, for the 
sake of India, dedicated himself entnely to the country, 
that his English speech is silvery. His silvery 
eloquence compels Viceregal attention. But if his Eng- 
lish speech is silvery, his Hindi speech shines golden 
like the waters of the Ganges under the sunbeams, as 
they descend from the Mansarovar. 

These three speakers do not owe their power to 
their English knowledge, Lut to their love of the ver- 
naculars. The services rendered by the late Swatni 
Dayanand to Hindi owe nothing to the English langu- 
age. Nor did English play any pari m the contributions 
of Tukaram and Ramdas to Marathi literature. The 
English language can receive no credit for the growth 
in Gujarati literature 'from Premanand’s pen as of 
Shamal Chat’s and quite recently of Dalpatram. 

The foregoing illustrations seem to afford sufficient 
proof that love of, and faith m, the vernaculars, rather 
22 
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than a knowledge of English are necessary for their 
expansion. 

We shall arrive at the same conclusion when we 
consider how languages grow. They are a reflection 
of the character of tfce people who use them. One 
who knows the dialects of the Zulus of South Africa 
knows their manners and customs. The character of a 
language depends upon the qualities and acts of the 
people. We shold unhesitatingly infer that a nation 
could not possess warlike, kind hearted and truthful 
people, if its language contained no express ons 
denoting these qualities. And we should fail to 
make that language assimilate such expressions by 
borrowing them from another language and forcing 
them into its dictionary, nor will such spurious 
importation make warriors of those who use that 
speech, You cannot get steel out of a piece of 
ordinary iron, but you can make effective use of rusty 
steel, by ridding it of its rust We have long laboured 
under servility and our vernaculars abound m servile 
expressions The English language is probably unrival- 
led in its \ocabulary of nautical terms But if an 
enterpr.smg Gujarati presented Gujarat with a transla- 
tion of those terms, he would add notlimg to the langu- 
age and we should be none the wiser tor h's effort. 
And if we took up the railing of sailors and provided 
ourselves with shipyards and even a navy, we should 
automatically have terms which would adequately 
express our activity in this direction. The late Rev. J- 
Taylor gave the same opinion in his Gujarati Gram- 
mar, He says . 1 One sometimes hears people asking 
whether Gujarati may be considered a complete or 
an incomplete language. There is a proverb, ‘ As 
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the king, so his subjects ; as the teacher, so fhe 
pupil.’ Similarly it can be said, ‘ As the speaker, so the 
language.’ Shamalbhatt and other poets do not appear 
to have been obsessed with an idea of the incomplete- 
ness of Gujarati when they expressed their different 
thoughts, but they so coined new expressions and 
manipulated the old that their thoughts became current 
in the language. 

“ In one respect all languages are incomplete. Man’s 
reason is limited and language fails him when he begins 
to talk ofi God and Eternity. Human reason controls 
human speech. It is, therefore, limited, to the extent 
that reason itself is limited, and in that sense all langu- 
ages are incomplete. The ordinary rule regarding 
language is that a language takes shape in accordance 
with the thoughts of its wielders. If they are sensible, 
their language is full of sense, and it becomes 
nonsense when foolish people speak it, There is an 
English proverb, “ A bad carpenter quarrels with his 
tools.” Those who quarrel with a language are often 
like the bad carpenter. To those who have to deal with 
the English language and its literature, the Gujarati 
language may appear incomplete for the simple reason 
that translation from English into Gujarati is difficult. 
The fault is not in the language but in the people be- 
fore whom the translation is placed. They are not used 
to new words, new subjects and new manipulations 
of their language. The speaker, therefore, is taken 
aback. How shall a ringer smg before a deaf man? And 
how can a writer deliver his soul until his readers 
have developed a capacity for weighing the new with 
the old and sifting the good from the bad. 

‘'Again some translators seem to think that Gujarat 
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they have imbibed with their mother’s milk, and' 
they have learnt English at school, and that they, 
therefore, have become mastors of two languages, and 
need not take up Gujarati as a study. But attainment of 
perfection in one’s mother tongue is more difficult than 
effort spent in learning a foreign tongue. An examina- 
tion of the works of Shamalbhatt and other poets will 
reveal endless effort in every line. To one indisposed 
to undergo mental strain, Gujarati will appear 
incomplete. But it will cease to so appear after a 
proper effort. If the worker is lazy, the language will 
fail him, It will yield ample results to an industrious 
man. It will be found to be capable even of ornament- 
ation. Who dare be little Gujarati, a member of the 
Aryan family, a daughter of Sanskrit, a sister of many 
noble tongues ? May God bless it and may there be in it 
to the end of time, good literature, sound knowledge and 
expression of true religion. And may God bless the 
speech and may we hear its praise from the mothers 
and the scholars of Gujarat.” 

Thus we see that it was neither the imperfection of 
Bengali speech, nor impropriety of the effort that was 
responsible for the failure of the movement in Bengal 
to impart instruction through Bengali. We have con- 
sidered the question of incompleteness. Impropriety of 
the effort cannot be inferred from an examination of the 
movement. It may be that the workers in the cause 
lacked fitness or faith. 

In the north, though Hindi is being developed, real 
effort to make it a medium seems to have been confined 
only to the Arya Satnajists. The experiment continues 
in the Gurukuls 

In the Presidency of Madras the movement com- 
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menced only a few years ago. There is greater intensity 
of purpose among the Telugus than among the Tamils. 
English has acquired such a hold of the literary class 
among the Tamils that they have not the energy 
even to conducf their proceedings in Tamil. The 
English language has not affected the Telugus to that 
extent. They therefore, make greater use of Telugu. 
They are not only making an attempt to make Telugu 
the medium of instruction ; they are heading a move- 
ment to repartition India on a linguistic basis. And 
though the propagation of this idea was commenced 
only recently, the work is being handled with so much 
energy that they are likely to see results within a short 
time. There are many rocks in their way. But the 
leaders of the movement have impressed me with their 
ability to break them down. 

In the Deccan the movement goes ahead. That good 
soul Prof. Karve is the leader of the movement. Mr. 
Naik is working in the same direction. Private institu- 
tions are engaged in the experiment. Prof. Bijapurkar, 
has, after great labour, succeeded in reviving his experi- 
ment and we shall see it in a short t’me crystallised 
into a school. He had devised a scheme for preparing.* 
text-books. Some have been printed and some are ready : ; 
for print. The teachers in that institution never bet4f 

- Si 

rayed want of faith in their cause. Had the institution 
not been closed down, so far as Marathi is concerned 
the question of imparting all instruction through it 
would have been solved. 

We learn from an article in a local magazine by Rao 
Bahadur Hargovindas Kantawala that a movement for 
making Gujarati the medium of instruction has already 
been made in Gujarat. Prof. Gajjar and the late Diwan 
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Bahadur Manibhai Jushbhai initiated it. It remains for 
us to consider whether we shaH water the seed sown by 
th*m. I feel that every moment's ddlay means so much 
harm done to us. In receiving educatio^through English 
at least sixteen years are required. Many experienced 
teachers have given it as their opinion that the samo 
subjects can be taught through the vernaculars in ten 
years’ time. Thus by saving six years of their .lives 
for thousands of our children we might save thousands 
of years for the nation. 

The strain of receiving instruction through a 
foreign medium is intolerable. Our children alone can 
bear it, buf they have to pay for it. They become unfit 
for bearing any other strain. For this reason our 
graduates are mostly without stamina, weak, devoid of 
energy, diseased and mere imitators. Originality, re- 
search, adventure, ceaseless effort, courage, dauntless- 
ness and such other qualities have become atrophied. 
We are thus incapacitated for undertaking new enter- 
prises, and we are unable to carry them through if 
we undertake any , Some who can give proof of such 
qualities die an untimely death. An English writer 
had said that the non-Europeans are the blotting-sheets 
of European civilisation. What ever truth there may 
be in this cryptic statement, it is not dne to the natural 
unfitness qf the Asiatics. It is the unfitness of the 
medium of instruction which is responsible for the 
result. The Zulus of South Afrita are otherwise inter- 
prising, powerfully built and men of character. They 
afre not hampered by child-marriages and such other 
defects. And yet the position of their educated class is 
the same as ours. With them the medium of instruc- 
tion is Dutch. They easily obtain command over Dutch 
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as we do over English, and like ns they too on comple- 
tion of their education loose their energy and for the 
most part become imitators. Originality leaves them 
along with the mother-tongue. We the Enghsth- 
educated class are unfit to ascertain the true measure of 
the harm done by the unnatural system. We should 
get some idea of it if we realised hov£ little we have 
reacted upon the masses. The outspoken views on 
education that our parents sometimes give vent to are 
thought compelling. We dote upon our Boses a»d 
I^oys. Had our people been educated through their 
vernaculars during the last fifty years, I am sure that 
the presence m our midst of a Bose or a Roy would not 
have filled Us with astonishment 

Leaving aside for the moment the question of 
propriety or otherwise o€ the direction that Japanese 
energy has taken, Japanese enterprise must amaze 
us. The national awakening there has taken place 
through their national language, and so there is a iresh- 
ness about every activity qf theirs They are teaching 
their teachers. They have falsified the blotting sheet 
smile. Education has stimulated national life, and the 
world watches dumbstruck Japan’s activities The 
harm done to national life by the medium being a 
foreign tongue is immeasurable 

The correspondence that should exi^-t between the 
school tra mng and the character imbibed with the mo- 
ther's milk ard the training received through her sweet 
speech is absent when the school training is given 
through a foreign tongue However pure may be his 
motives, he who thue snaps the cord that should bind 
the school life and the home-life is an enemy of the 
nation. We are traitors to our mothers by remaining 
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under such a system. The harm done goes much further. 
A gulf has been created between the educated classes 
and the uneducated masses. The latter do not know us. 
We do not know the former. They consider us to be 
' Saheblog ’ They are afraid of us. They do not trust 
us. If such a state of things were to continue for any 
length of time, a time may come for Lord Curzon’s 
charge to be true, vtz , that the literary classes do not 
represent the masses. 

Fortunately the educated class seems to be waking 
up from its trance. They experience the difficulty of 
contact with the masses How can they infect the masses 
with their own enthusiasm for the national cause ? They 
cannot do so through English. They have not enough 
ability or none for doing so through Gujarati. They find 
it extremely difficult to put their thoughts into Gujarati. 
I often hear opmion expressed about this difficulty. 
Owing to the barrier thus created the flow of national 
life suffers impediment. 

Macaulay’s object in gi\ mg preference to the Eng- 
lish language o\ er the vernaculars was pure. He had 
a contempt for our literature It affected us and we for- 
got our=eh es and just as a pupil often outdoes the teacher 
so was the case with us. Macaulay thought that we 
would be instrumental in spreading western civilisation 
among the masses. His plan was that some of us would 
learn English, form our character and spread the new 
thought among the millions. (It is not necessary here 
to consider the soundness of this vew. We are merely 
examining the question of the medium.) We, on the 
other hand discovered in English education a medium 
for obtaining wealth and we gave that use of it piedo- 
minance. Some of us found in it a stimulus for our 
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patriotism. So the original intention went into the back- 
ground, and the English language spread beyond the 
limit set by Macaulay. We have lost thereby. 

Had we the reins of Government in our hands we 
would have soon detected the error. We could not have 
abandoned the vernaculars. The governing class has 
not been able to do so. Many perhaps do not know that 
the language of our courts is considered to be Gujarati. 
The Government have to have the Acts of the 
legislature translated in Gujarati. The official addresses 
delivered at Darbar gatherings are translated there and 
then. We see Gujarati and other vernaculars used side 
by side with English in currency notes. The mathemati- 
cal knowledge required of the surveyors is difficult 
enough. But Revenue work would have been too costly, 
had surveyors been required to know English. Special 
terms have, therefore been coined for the use of sur- 
veyors. They excite pleasurable wonder. If we had a 
true love for our venaculars we could even now make 
use of some of the means at our disposal for their 
spread. If the pleader were to begin to make use of 
the Gujarati language in the courts they would save 
their clients much" money, and the latter will gain some 
necessary knowledge of the laws of the land, and 
will begin to appreciate their rights. Interpreters’ , 
fees would be saved, and legal terms would become 
current in the language. It is true the pleaders will 
have to make some effort for the attainment of this 
happy result. I am sure, nay, I speak from experience, 
that their clients will lose nothing thereby. There is 
no occasion to fear that arguments advanced in Gujarati 
will have less weight. Collectors and other officials are 
expected to know Gujarati. But by our superstitious 
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regard for English we allow their knowledge to become 1 
rusty. 

It has been argued that the use we made of English 
for attainment of wealth, and for stimulating patriotism 
was quite puoper. The agument however, has no 
bearing on the question before us. We shall bow to 
those who learn English for the sake of gaining wealth 
or for serving the country otherwise. But we would 
surely not make English the medium on that account. 
My only object in referring to such a use of the English 
language was to show that it continued its abuse as a 
medium of instruction and thus produced an untoward 
result. Some contend that only English-knowing 
Indians have been fired with the patriotic spirit The 
past few months have shown us something quite 
different. But even if we were to admit that claim on 
behalf of English, we could say that the others never 
had an opportunity. Patriotism of the English-educated 
class has not proved infectious, whereas a truly patriotic 
spirit ought to be all-pervading. 

It has been stated that the foregoing arguments, no 
matter how strong they may be in themselves, are im- 
practicable. “ It is a matter for sorrow that other 
branches of learning should suffer for the sake of 
English. It is certainly undesirable that we should 
suffer an undue mental strain in the act of gaining com- 
mand o\ er the English language. It is, however my 
humble opinion that there is no escape for us from hav- 
mg to hear this hardship, regard being bad to the fact of 
our relationship with the English language, and to find 
out a way These are not the views of an ordinary 
writer. They are owned by one who occupies a front 
rank among the Gujarati men of letters. He is a lover 
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of Gujarati. We are bound to pay heed to whatever 
Prof. Dhruva writes. Few of us have the experience 
he has. He has rendered great service to the cause of 
Gujarati literature and educatiop. He has a perfect 
right to advise and to criticise. In fhe circumstances one 
like me has to pause. Again the views above express- 
ed are shared with Prof. Dhruva by several prota- 
gonists of the English language. Prof. Dhruva has 
stated them in dignified language. And it is our duty 
to treat them with respect. My own position is still 
more delicate. I have been trying an experiment in 
national education under his advice and guidance- In 
that institution Gujarati is the medium of instruction. 
Enjoying such an intimate relation with Prof. Dhruva I 
hesitate to offer anything by wa-.- of criticism of his 
views. Fortunately. Prof. Dhruva regards both 
systems, the one wherein English is the medium and 
the other in which the mother tongue is the medium, in 
the nature of experiment ; he has expressed no final 
opinion on either. My hesitation about criticising his 
views is lessened on that account. It seems to me that 
we lay too much stress on our peculiar relationship 
with the English language. I know that I may not 
with perfect freedom deal with this subject from this 
platform. But it is not improper even for those who 
cannot handle political subjects to consider the follow- 
ing proposition. The English connection subsists solely 1 
for the benefit of India. On no other basis can it be 
defended. English statesmen themselves have admit- 
ted that the idea that one nation should rule another 
is intolerable, undesirable and harmful for both. This 
proposition is accepted as a maxim beyond challenge in 
quarters where it is considered from an altruistic 
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standpoint. If then both the rulers and the nation are 
satisfied that the mental calibre of the nation suffers by 
reason of English being the medium, the system ought 
to be altered without a moment’s delay It would be a 
demonstration of our manliness to remove obstacles 
however great in our path, and if this view be accepted, 
those like Prof. Dhruva who admit the harm done to 
our mental calibre do not stand in need of any other 
argument. 

I do not consider it necessary to give any thought 
to the possibility of our knowledge of English suffering 
by reason of the vernacular occupying its place. It is 
my humble belief that not only is it unnecessary for all 
educated Indians to acquire command over English, but 
that it is equally unnecessary to induce a taste for 
acquiring such command 

Some Indians will undoubtedly have to learn 
English. Prof Dhruva has examined the question 
with a lofty purpose only. But examining from all 
points vie would find that it will be necessary for two 
classes to icnow English — 

fl) Those oatriots who have a capacity for lear- 
ning languages, who have time at their disposal and 
who are desirous of exploring the English literature 
and placing the results before the nation, or those who 
wish to make use of the English language for the sake 
of coming in touch with the rulers. 

( 2 ) Those who wish to make use of their know- 
ledge of English for the sake of acquiring wealth. 

There is not only no harm in treating English as an 
optional subject, and giving these two classes of candi- 
dates the best training m it, but it is even necessary to 
secure for them every convenience. In such a scheme 
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the mother-tongue will still remain the medium. Prof 
Dhruva fears that if we do not receive all instruction 
through English, but learn it as a foreign language, it 
will share the fate of Persian, Sanskrit and other lan- 
guages. With due respect I must say that there is a 
hiatus in this reasoning. Many Englishmen, although 
they receive their training through English possess a 
high knowledge of French and are able to use it fully for 
all their purposes There are men in India who although 
they have received their training through English have 
acquired no mean command O' er French and other lan- 
guages The fact is that when English occupies its pro- 
per place and the vernaculars receive their due, our 
minds which are to-day imprisoned will beset free and 
our brains though cultivated and trained, and yet being 
fresh will not feel the weight of having to learn English 
as a language. And it is my belief that English thus 
learnt will be better than our English of today And 
our intellects being active, we should make more effec- 
tive use of our English knowledge. Weighing the pros 
and cons, therefore, this seems to be the way that will 
satisfy many ends 

When we receiv c our education through the mother- 
tongue, we should oDserve a different atmosphere in our 
hemes. At present we are unable to make our wives 
co partners with us. They know little of our activity. 
Our parents do not know what we learn. If we receive 
instruction through the mother tongue we should easily 
make our washermen, our barbers, and our bhangis, par- 
takers of the high knowledge we might have gained. In 
England one discusses high politics with barbers while 
having a shave. We are unable to do so even in our 
family circle, not because the members of the family or 
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the barbers are ignorant people. Their intellect is as 
well-trained as that of the English barber. We are able 
to discuss intelligently with them the events of “ Maha- 
bharata,” “ Ramayana” and of our holy places. For 
the national training flows in that direction. But we 
are unable to take home what we receive in our schools. 
We cannot reproduce before the family circle what we 
have learnt through the English language. 

At the present moment the proceedings of our 
Legislative Councils are conducted in English. In many 
other institutions the same state of things prevails. We 
are, therefore, in the position of a miser who buries 
underground all his riches. We fare no better in our law 
courts. Judges often address words of wisdom The 
court going public is always eager to hear what the 
Judges have to say But they know no more than 
the dry decisions of the Judges. They do not even 
understand their counsels’ addresses. Doctors receiving 
diplomas in Medical Colleges treat their patients no 
better. They are unable to give necessary instructions 
to their'paiients. They often do not know the vernacular 
names of the different members of the body. Their con- 
nection, therefore, with their patients, as a rule, does not 
travel beyond the writing of prescriptions. It is brought 
up as a charge against us that through our thoughtless- 
ness we allow the water that flows from the mountain- 
tops during the rainy season to go to waste, and similar- 
ly treat valuable manure worth lakhs of rupees and 
get disease in the bargain. In the same manner 
being crushed under the weight of having to learn 
English and through want of far-sightedness we are 
unable to give to the nation what it should receive 
at our hands. There is no exaggeration in this 
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statement. It is an expression of the feelings that are 
raging within me. We shall have to pay dearly for our 
continuous disregard of the mother-tongue. The nation 
has suffered much by reason of it. It is the first duty 
of the learned class now to deliver the nation from the 
agony. 

There can be no limit to the scope of a language in 
which Narasingh Mehta sang. Nandshanker wrote his 
Karanghelo, which has produced a race of writers like 
Navalram, Narmadashanker, Mamlal, Malabari and 
others ; in which the late Raychandkavi carried on his 
soul-lifting discourses, which the Hindus, Mahomedans 
and Parsis claim to speak and can serve if they will ; 
which has produced a race of holy sages ; which owns 
among its votaries millionaires ; which has been spoken 
by sailors who have ventured abroad ; and in which 
the Barda hills still bear witness to the valourous deeds 
of Mulu Manek and Jodlia Manek. What else can the 
Gujaratis achieve if they decline to receive their 
training through that language ? It grieves one even 
to have to consider the question. 

In closing this subject I would invite your attention 
to the pamphlets published by Dr. Pranjiwandas Mehta, 
of which a Gujarati translation is now out. I ask you to 
read them. You will find therein a collection of opinions 
in support of the views herein expressed. 

If it is deemed advisable to make the mother-tongue 
the media of instruction, it is necessary to examine the 
steps to be taken for achieving the end. I propose to re- 
count them, without going into the argument in sup- 
port : — 

(1) The English-knowing Gujaratis should never, in 
their mutual intercourse, make use of English. 
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(2) Those who are competent both in English and 
Gujarati, should translate useful English works into 
Gujarati. 

(3) Education Leagues should have text-books pre- 
pared. 

(4j Moneyed men should establish schools in 
various places in which Gujarati should be the medium. 

(5) Alongside of the foregoing activity, conferences 
and leagues should petition the Government and pray 
that the medium should be Gujarati in Government 
schools, that proceedings in the Law Courts and Coun- 
cils and all public activities should be in Gujarati, that 
public services should be open to all, without invidious 
distinctions m favour of those who know English, and 
m accordance with the qualifications of applicants for 
the post for which they may apply, and that schools 
should be established where aspirants for public offices 
may receive training through Gujarati. 

There is a difficulty about the foregoing sugges 
tions. In the councils there are members who speak 
m Marathi, Smdhi, Gujarati and even Kanarese. This 
is a sermus difficulty, but not insurmountable. The 
Telugus have already commenced a discussion of the 
question, and there is little doubt that a re- distribution 
of provinces will have to take place on a linguistic 
basis. Till then every member should have the right 
to address his remarks in Hindi or in his own ver- 
nacular. If this suggestion appears laughable, I would 
state in all humility that many suggestions have at first 
sight so appeared. As I hold the view that our progress 
depends upon a correct determination of the medium of 
instruction, my suggestion appears to me to have 
much substance in u. If my suggestion were adopted 
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the vernaculars will gam in influence ard when they 
acquire State recognition, they are likely to show merits 
beyond our imagination. 

THE NATIONAL LANGUAGE FOR INDIA 

It behoves us to devote attention to a consideration 
of a national language, as we have done to that of the 
medium of instruction. If English js to become a 
national language, it cught to be treated as a compulsory 
subject. Can English become the national language ? 
Some learned patriots contend that even to raise the 
question betrays ignorance. In their opinion English 
already occupies that place. His Excellency the Viceroy 
in his recent utterance has merely expressed a hope that 
English will occupy that place His enthusiasm does not 
take him as far as that of the former He Excellency 
believes that English will day after day command a lar- 
ger place, will permeate the family circle, and at last rise 
to the staius of a national language. A supeificial con- 
sideration will support the viceregal contention. The 
condition of oui educated classes gives one the impres- 
sion that all our activities would come to a stand still if 
we stop the use ot English Aid jet deeper thought 
will show tnat English can never and ought not to be- 
come the national language of India What is the test 
of a national language ? 

(1) For the official class it should be easj to learn. 

1,2) The religious, commercial ard political acti- 
vity throughout India should be possible in that 
language, 

(3) It should be the speech of the majority of the 
inhabitants of India. 

(4) For the whole of the country it should be 
easy to learn. 

28 
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(5) In considering the question, weight ought not 
to be put upon momentary or shortlived conditions. 

The English language does not fulfil any of the 
conditions above named. The first ought to have been 
the last, but I have purposely given it the first place, 
because that condition alone gives the appearance of 
being applicable to the English language. But upon 
further consideration we should find that for the officials 
even at the present moment it is not an easy language to 
learn. In our scheme of administration, it is assumed 
that the number of English officials will progressively 
decrease, so that in the end only the Viceroy and others 
whom one may count on one’s finger-tips will be English. 
The majority are of Indian nationality to-day, and their 
number must increase. 

And everyone will admit that for them English is 
more difficult to be learnt than any Indian language- 
Upon an examination of the second condition, we find 
that until the public at large can speak English, religious 
activity through that tongue is an impossibility. And 
a spread of English to that extent among the masses 
seems also impossible. 

English cannot satisfy the third condition because 
the majority in India do not speak it. 

The fourth, too, cannot be satisfied by English 
because it is not an easy language to learn for the whole 
of India. 

Considering the last condition we observe that the 
position that English occupies to-day is momentary. 
The permanent condition is that there will be little 
necessity for English in the national affairs. It will cer- 
tainly be required for imperial affairs. That, therefore, 
it will be an imperial language, the language of diplo- 
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macy, is a different question. On that purpose its know- 
ledge is a necessity. We are not jealous of English. All 
that is contended for is that it ought not to be allowed 
to go beyond its proper sphere. And as it will be the 
imperial language, we shall compel our Malaviyajis, 
our Shastriars and our Banerjeas to learn it. And we 
shall feel assured that they will advertise the greatness 
of India in other parts of the world. But English can- 
not become the national language of India. To give it 
that place is like an attempt to introduce Esperanto. In 
my opinion it is unmanly even to think that English 
can become our national langu age. The attempt to in- 
troduce Esperanto merely betrays ignorance Then 
which is the language that satisfies all the five condi- 
tions V We shall be obliged to admit that Hindi satisfies 
all those conditions. 

I call that language Hindi which Hindus and 
Mahomedans in the North speak and write, either in the 
Devanagari or the Urdu character. Exception has been 
taken to his definition. It seems to be argued that 
Hindi and Urdu are different languages. This is not a 
valid argumeut. In the Northern parts of India 
Musalmans and Hindus speak the same language. The 
literate classes have created a division. The learned 
Hindus have Sanskritised Hindi. The Musalmans, 
therefore, cannot understand it. The Moslems of 
Lucknow have Persianised their speech and made it 
unintelligible to the Hindus. These represent two 
excesses of the same language. They find no common 
piece in the speech of the massess. I have lived in 
the North. I have freely mixed with Hindus and 
Mahomedans, and although I have but a poor know- 
ledge of Hindi, I have never found any difficulty in 
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holding communion with them. Cal! the language of 
the North what you will, Urdu or Hindi, it is the 
same If you write it in the Urdu character you may 
know it as Urdu. Write the same thing in the Nagiri 
character and it is Hindi. 

There, therefore, remains a difference about the 
script. For the time being Mahomedan children will 
certamlv write in the Urdu character and Hindus will 
mostly write in the Devangari. I say mostly, because 
thousands of Hindus use the Urdu character and some 
do not even know the Nagari character- But when 
Hindus and Mahomedans come to regard one another 
without suspicion, when the i arises begetting suspicion 
are removed, that script which has greater vitality will 
be more universally used and, therefore, become the 
national script Mesnwhile those Hindus and Malio 
medans who desire to write their petitions in the Urdu 
character should be free to no so, and should hav e the 
right of having them accepted at the seat of National 
Government. 

There is not another language capable of competing 
with Hindi in satisfying the five conditions. Bengal' 
comes ne^t to Hindi. But the Bengalis themselves 
make use of Hindi outside Bengal. No one wonders 
to see a Hindi-speaking man making use of Hindi, no 
matter where he goes. Hindu preachers and Maho 
medan Moulvis deliver their religious discourses 
throughout India m Hindi and Urdu and even the 
illiterate masses follow them. Even the unlettered 
Gujarati going to the North attempts to use a few 
Hindi words, whereas a gatekeeper from the North dec 
lines to speak in Gujarati even to his employer, who 
has on that acoount to speak to him in broken Hindi. 
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I have heard Hindi spoken even m the Dravid country. 
It is not true to say that in Madras one can go on with 
English Even there I have employed Hindi with 
effect. In the trains I have heard Madras passengers 
undoubtedly use Hindi. It is worthv of note that 
Mahomedans throughout India speak Urdu and they 
are to be found in large numbers in every Province. 
Thus Hindi is destined to be the national language. 
We have made use of it as such in times gone by. 
The rise of Urdu itself is due to that fact. The 
Mahometan kings were unable to make Persian or 
Arabic the national language. They accepted the Hindi 
Grammer, but employed the Urdu character and Persian 
words in their speeches. They could not, however, 
carry on their intercourse with the masses through a 
foreign tongue All this is not unknown to the English. 
Those who know anything of the sepoys know that for 
them military terms hate had to be prepared m Hindi 
or Urdu 

Thus we see that Hindi alone can become the 
national language. It presents some difficulty in the 
case of the learned classes in Madras. For men from 
the Deccan Gujarat, Sind and Bengal it is easy enough. 
In a few months thev can acquire sufficient command 
over Hindi to enable them to carry on national inter- 
course in that tongue. It is not so for the Tamils. The 
Dravidian languages ire distinct from their Sanskrit 
sister in structure and grammar The only thing com- 
mon to the two groups is their Sans knt vocabulary to 
an extent But the difficulty is confined to the learned 
class alone. We have a right to appeal to their pat- 
riotic spirit and expect them to put forth sufficient effort 
m order to learn Hindi. For in future when Hindi has 
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received State recognition, it will be introduced as a 
compulsory language in Madras as in other Provinces, 
and intercourse between Madras and them will then in- 
crease. English has not permeated the Dravidian masses. 
Hindi, however, will take no time. The Telugus 
are making an effort in that direction even now. If 
this Conference can come to an unanimous conclusion 
as to a national language, it will be necessary to devise 
means to attain that end. Those which have been 
suggested in connection with media of instruction are 
with necessary changes applicable to this question. 
The activity in making Gujarati the medium of instruc- 
tion will be confined to Guzarat alone, but the whole of 
India can take part in the movement regarding the 
national language. 

DEFECTS IN OUR EDUCATIONAL SYSIEM. 

We have considered the question of the media of 
instruction, of the national language, and of the place 
that English should occupy We have now to consider 
whether there are any defects in the scheme of edu- 
cation imparted in our schools and colleges 

There is no difference of opinion in this matter. The 
Government and public opinion alike have condemned 
the present system, but there are wide differences as to 
what should be omitted and what should be adopted. I 
am not equipped for an examination of these differences 
but I shall have the temerity to submit to this confer- 
ence my thoughts on the modern system of education. 

Education cannot be said to fall within my pro- 
vince I have, therefore, some hesitation m dwelling 
upon it. I am myself ever prepared to put down and 
be impatient of those men and women who traielling 
outside their provinces discourse upon those for which 
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they are not fitted. It is but meet that a lawyer should 
resent the attempt of a physician to discourse upon law. 
Nor has a man who has no experience of educational 
matters any right to offer criticism thereon. It is, 
therefore, necessary for me to briefly mention my 
qualifications. 

I began to think about the modern system of edu- 
cation 25 years ago. The training of my children and 
those of my brothers and sisters came into my hands. 
Realising the defects of the system obtaining in our 
schools, I began experiments on my own children. I even 
moved them myself. My discontent remained the same 
even when I went to South Africa. Circumstances com- 
pelled me to think still more deeply. For a long time 
I had the management of the Indian Educational Associa- 
tion of Natal in my hands. My boys have not received 
a public school training. My eldest son witnessed 
the vicissitudes that I have passed through. Having 
despaired of me, he joined the educational institutions 
in Ahmedabad. It has not appeared to me that he has 
gained much thereby. It is my belief that those whom 
I have kept away from public schools have lost nothing* 
but have received good training. I have noticed defects 
in that training. They were inevitable. The boys 
began to be brought up in the initial stages of my 
experiments, and whilst the different links belong 
to the same chain that was hammered into shape 
from time to time, the boys had to pass through these 
different stages. At the time of the Fassive Resistance 
struggle, over fifty boys were being educated under me. 
The constitution of the school was largely sha.ped by 
ms. It was unconnected with any other institution or 
with the Government standard. I am conducting a 
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similar experiment here. A national institution has 
been in existence for the last five months and has 
received the blessings of Prof - Dhruva and other learn- 
ed men of Gujarat. The ex-Professor Shah of the 
Gujarat College is its Principal. He has been trained 
under Prof. Gajjar. He has as his co-workers other 
lovers of Gujarati. I am chiefly responsible for the 
scheme of this institution. But all the teachers con- 
nected with it have approved of it and they have 
dedicated their lives to the work, receiving only mainte- 
nance money. Owing to circumstances beyond my 
control, I am unable personally to take part in the 
tuition, but my heart is ever in it. My experiment there- 
fore, though it is all that of an amateur,- is not devoid 
of thought and I ask you to bear it in mind while you 
consider mv criticism of modern education. 

I have always felt that the scheme of education in 
India has taken no account of the family system. It was 
perhaps natural that, in framing it, our wants were not 
thought of. Macaulay treated our literaturewith con- 
tempt and considered us a superstitious people. The 
framers of i he educational policy were mostly ignorant of 
our religion, some even deemed it to be irreligion. The 
scriptures were believed to be a bundle of superstitions, 
our civilisation was considered to be full of defects. We 
being a fallen natioi, it was assumed that our organis- 
ation must be peculiarly defective and so not withstand- 
ing pure intentions a faulty structure was raised. For 
building a new scheme the framers naturally took count 
of the nearest conditions. The Governors would want 
the help of the lawyers, physicians, clerks. We would 
win'; t!ie new knowledge. These ideas controlled the 
scheme. Text books were, therefore, prepared in utter 
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disregard of our social system, and according to an 
English proverb, the cart was put before the horse. 
Malabari has stated that if we want to teach our 
children History and Geography we must first give 
them a knowledge of the geography of the home. I re- 
member that it was my lot to have to memorise the 
English counties. And a subject which is deeply inte- 
resting was rendered dry as dust for me. In history 
there was nothing to enthral mv attention. It ought to 
be a means to fire the patriotic spirit of young lads. I 
found no cause for patriotism in learning history in our 
schools. I had to imbibe it from other books. 

In the teaching of Arithmetic and kindred subjects, 
indigenous methods have received little or no attention. 
They have been almost abandoned and we have lost 
the cunning of our forefathers which they possessed in 
mental arithmetic. 

The leaching of Science is dry. Pupils can make 
no practical use of it. Astronomy which can be taught 
by observing the sky is gi\ en to the pupils from text- 
books I have not known a scholar being able to analyse 
a drop of water, after leaving school. 

It is no exaggeration to say that the teaching of 
Hyg one is a farce. We do not know at the end of 60 
years’ tracing how to save out selves from plague and 
such other d , eases It n m our opinion the greatest re- 
flection upon our educational system that our doctors 
ha\ e rot been able to rid the country of these diseases. 
I have visited hundreds of homes but have hardly seen 
a house m which rules of hygiene were observed I 
doubt very much if our graduates know how to- treat 
snake-bites, etc. Had our doctors been able to receive 
their iraming in medicine in their childhood, they would 
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not occupy the pitiable position that they do. This is 
a terrible result of our educational system All the 
other parts of the world have been able to banish 
plague from their midst. Here it has found a heme and 
thousands die before their time, and if it be pleaded 
that poverty is the cause, the Department of Education 
has to answer why there should be any poverty after 
60 years of education. 

We might now consider the subjects which are al- 
together neglected. Character should be the chief aim 
of education It passes my comprehension how it can be 
built without religion. We shall soon find out that we 
are neither here nor there. It is not possible for me to 
dilate on this delicate subject. I have met hundreds of 
teachers. They have related their experiences with a 
sigh. This Conference has to give deep thought to it. 
If the scholars lost their characters they could have 
lost everything. 

In this country 85 to 90 per cent of the population 
is engaged in agricultural pursuits We can, therefore 
never know too much of agriculture. But there is no 
place for agricultural training even in our High Schools. 
A catastrophe like this is possible only in India The 
art of hand weaving is fast dying It was the agricul- 
turists occupation during his leisure. There is no provi- 
sion for the teaching of that art in our syllabus. Our 
education simply produces a political class, and even a 
goldsmith, blacksmith or a shoemaker who is entrapped 
in our schools is turned out a political We should surely 
desire that all should receive what is good education. 
But if all at the end of their education m our schools 
and colleges become politicals ? — 

There is no provision for military training It is 
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no matter of great grief to me I have considered it a 
boon received by chance, but the nation wants to know 
the use of arms. And those who want to, should have 
the opportunity The matter, however, seems to have 
been clean forgotton 

Music has found no place. We have lost all notion 
of what a tremendous effect it has on men. Had we 
known it, we would have strained every nerve to make 
our children learn the art The Vedic chant seems tore 
cognise its effect Sweet music calms the fever of the 
soul Often we notice disturbances in largely attended 
meetings The sound of some national rhyme rising m 
tune from a thousand breasts can easily still such distur- 
bances. It is no insignificant matter to have our children 
singing with one voice soul stirring, \ italising national 
songs That sailors and other labouring classes go 
through their heavy task to the tune of some rhythmic 
expression is an instance of the power of music I have 
known English friends forgetting their cold by rolling 
out some of then favourite tunes. The singing of 
dramatic songs, anyhow without reference to timeliness 
and thumping on harmoniums and concertinas harm our 
children If they were to receive methodical musical 
training, they would not waste their time singing so 
called songs out of tune Boys will abhor questionable 
songs even as a good musician will never sing out of 
tune and out of season Music is a tactor in national 
awakening, and it should be provided foi. The opinion 
of Dr Ananda Coomaraswann on this subject is worthy 
of study 

Gymnastics and body-training in general have 
had no serious attention given to them Tennis, cricket 
and football have replaced national games. The former. 
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it may be admitted, are games full of interest, but if 
everything w.estern had not captivated us, we should 
not have abandoned equally interesting but inexpensive 
national games, such as Gsdtdudo, Mot dandia, Khogho, 
Magmath Nadtutu, Kharopat, Navnagli, Sat tali and so 
on Our gymnastics which exercise every limb of the 
body and our Kuttt grounds have almost disappeared. 
If anything western is worthy of being copied it is cer- 
tainly the western drill An English friend rightly re- 
marked that we did dot know how to walk. We have no 
notion of marching in step in large bodies We are not 
tramed to march noiselessly, in an orderly manner in step, 
m twos or fours, in directions \ arying from time to time. 
Nor reed it be supposed that drilling is useful for 
military purnoses only It is required for many acts of 
benevolence, e.g., there is a fire drill, there is a drill 
for helping the drowned to come to life, and there is a 
stretcher drill Thus it is necessary to introduce in oui 
schools national games, national gymnastics and the 
western drill. 

Female education tares no better than male educa 
tion In framing the scheme of female education, no 
thought has been given to the Indian conception of rela 
tionstaip betwee n husband and wife, and the place an 
Indian woman occupies in society 

Much of the primary education may be common to 
both the sexes But br vond that there is htMe that is 
common Nature has made the two different, and a dis- 
tinction is necessary in framing a scheme of education for 
the two sexes. Both are equal, but the sphere of work is 
defined for each Woman has the right to the queenship 
of the home Man is the controller of outside manage- 
ment. He is the bread-winner, woman husbands the 
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resources of the family and distributes them. Woman is 
her infant's nurse, she is its maker, on her depends ihe 
child’s character, she is the child’s first teacher, thus she 
is the mother of the nation. Man is not its father. After 
a time the father’s influence over his son begins to wane. 
The mother never allows it to slip away from herself. 
Even when we reach manhood we plav like children 
with our mothers. We are unable to retain that relation- 
ship with our fathers. If then the \ocation of the two 
are naturally and properly distinct, there is no occasion 
to arrange for an independent earning of livelihood by 
women in general, W here women are obliged to be 
telegraphists, typists and compositors, there is a break 
in well ordered society. A nation that has adopted such 
a scheme has, m my opinion, come to the end of its 
resources, and has begun to live on its capital. 

Thus it is wrong on the one hand to keep our 
women in a state of ignorance and degradation. It is a 
sign of weakness, and it is tyrannical to impose men’s 
work on her. After cO-education for some years, a 
different scheme for girls is necessary. They ought to 
ha\ e a knowledge of the managment of the home, of re- 
gulating the life during the child bearing period and the 
upbringing of children, etc. To iormulate such a scheme" 
is a difficult task. This is a new subject in the depart- 
ment of education. In order to explore the unbeaten 
track, women of character ai-d learning and men of 
experience should be entrusted with the task of devising 
a scheme of female education. Such a committee will 
try to de\ ise means for the education of our girls. But 
we have numerous girls who are married during girlhood. 
The number is increasing. These girls disappear from 
the education stage after marriage. I venture to copy 
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below the views I have expressed on this phase of 
female education in my preface to the first number of 
the Bhaginee Samaj series : 

“The provision of education for unmarried girls 
does not solve the problem of female education. Thou- 
sands of girls at the age of 1 2 become victims of child- 
marriage and disappear from view. They become mother. 
So long as we have not got rid of this cruel wrong, hus- 
bands will hav e to become their wives’ teachers. In 
the fitness of husbands for this task lies high hope for 
the nation. All endeavour for the national uplift is vain 
so long as instead of becoming our companions, our 
better halves and partners in our joys and sorrows, 
our wives remain our cooks and objects of our lust. 
Some treat their wives as if they were beasts. Some 
Sanskrit text and a celebrated verse of Tulsidas are 
responsible for this deplorable state of things. 
Tulsidas has said that beasts, fools, Sudras and 
women are fit to receive bodily punishment. I am a 
devotee of Tulsidas But my worship is not blind. 
Either the couplet is apocryphal, or Tulsidas following 
the popular current has thoughtlessly written it off. 
With reference to Sanskrit expressions, we are haunted 
by the superstitious belief that everything Sanskrit is 
scriptural 1 It is our duty to purge ourselves of the 
superstition and uproot the habit of considering women 
as our inferiors. Their is another body of men who in 
pursuit of their passions decorate their wives from 
period to period during twenty-four hours even as 
we decorate our idols. We must shake ourselves 
free of this idolatry. Then at last they will be what 
Uma was to Shankara, Sita to Rama, Damayanti to 
Nala, they wiil be our companions, they will discourse 
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•with us on equal terms, they will appreciate our 
sentiments, they will nurse them, they would by their 
marvellous intuitive powers understand our business 
worries as by magic, share them with us and give us the 
soothing peace of the home. Then but not till then is 
our regeneration possible. To attain to that lofty status 
through girl-schools is highly improbable for a long 
time. So long as we are destined 1o groan under the 
shackles of child-marriages, so long will husbands have 
to become teachers of their child-wives. It is not 
tuition in the alphabet only that is here contemplated. 
Step by step they have to be initiated in political and 
social subjects and literary training is not indispensable 
for imparting such knowledge to them. Husbands who 
aspire after the position of teachers will have to alter 
their conduct towards their wives. If husbands were 
to observe Brahmacharya so long as their wives have 
not reached maturity and are receiving their education 
under them, had we not been paralysed by inertia, we 
would never impose the burden of motherhood upon a 
girl of 12 or 15. We would shudder even to think of 
any such possibility. 

It is well that classes are opened for married wo- 
men and that lectures are given for them. Those who 
are engaged in this kind of activities are entitled to 
credit. But it appears that until husbands discharge the 
duty incumbent on them, we ate not likely to obtain 
great results. Upon reflection this would appear to be 
a self evident truth.’’ 

Wherever we look, we observe imposing structures 
upon weak foundation. Those who are selected as 
teachers for primary schools may, for the sake of 
courtesy, be-so called. In reality, however, it is an 
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abuse of terms to call such men teachers A scholar’s 
childhood is the most important period of life. Know- 
ledge received during that period is ne\er forgotten. 
And it is during this period that they are helped the 
least, and they are shoved into any so-called school 

In my opinion, if in this country, instead of devoting 
our pecuniary resources to ornamenting our schools and 
col leges beyond the capacity of this poor country, we 
were tc dec ote them to imparting primary education 
under teachers who are well trained, upright and sobered 
by age, in he giemc conditions, we should in a short tune 
have tangible results Even if the salaries of the 
teachers in primary schools were doubled, we could not 
obtain the desired results Paltry changes are not enough 
to secure important results. It is necessary to alter the 
framework of primary education. I know that this is a 
difficult subject There are many pitfalls ahead, but its 
solution ought not to be bevord the power of the Gujarat 
Education League It ought, perhaps, to be stated 
that their is no intention here of finding fault with 
primary school teachers individually. That they are 
able beyond their capacity to show us results, is a proof 
of the stability of our grand civilisation. If the same 
teachers were properly fitted and encouraged, they 
could show us undreamt-of results. 

It is, perhaps, improper for me to say anything 
about the question of compulsory education. My 
experience is limited. I find it hard to reconcile 
myself to any compulsion being imposed on the nation. 
The thought, therefore, of putting an additional 
burden in the shape of cumpulsory education worries 
me. It appears to be more in keeping with the times 
to experiment in free and voluntary education. Until 
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we have come out of the compulsion stage as the 
rule of life, to make education compulsory seems to 
me to be fraught with many dangers. The experience 
gained by the Baroda Government may help us m 
considering this subject. The results of my examin- 
ation of the Baroda system have been so far unfavour- 
able. But no weight can be attached to them as my 
examination was wholly superficial. I take it for grant- 
ed that the delegates assembled here, will be able to 
throw helpful l'gbt on the subject. 

It ]■- certain that the golden wav to remove the de- 
fects enumerated bv me is not through petitioning. 
Great changes are not suddenly made by Governments. 
Such enterprises are possible only by the initiative of 
the leaders of a nation. Under the British Constitution 
voluntary national effort has a recognised place. Ages 
will pass away before we achieve our aims, >f we 
depended solely upon Government initiative. As in 
England so m India, we bar e to lead the way for the 
Government by making experiments ourselves. Those 
who detect shoit comings in our educational system ran 
make the Government remor e them by themselves 
making experiments and showing the way. Numerous 
private institutions should be established m order to 
bring about such a consummation. There is one big 
obstacle m our path. We are enamoured of ‘ degrees.' 
The very life seems to hang upon passing an exami- 
nation and obtaining a degree. It sucks the nation's 
life-blood. We forget that ‘ degrees ’are required only 
by candidates for Government service. But Government 
service is not a foundation for national life. We see, 
moreover, that wealth can be acquired without Govern- 
ment service. Educated men can, by their enterprise, 
24 
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acquire wealth even as illiterate men do by their clever- 
ness If the educated class became free from the paralys- 
ing fear of their unfitness for business, they should surely 
have as much capacity as the illiterate class. If, there- 
fore we become free from the bondage of ‘degrees,’ many 
private institutions could be carried on No Goverment 
can pos"ibly take charge of the whole of a nation’s edu- 
cation. In America private enterprise is the predomi- 
nant factor in education. In England numerous schools 
and colleges are conducted by private enterprise. They 
issue their own certificates. Herculean efforts must be 
made in order to put national education on a firm found 
ation Monev, mind, body and soul must be dedicated to 
it We have not much to learn from America. But 
there is certainly one thing which we can copy from 
that countrv. Great educational schemes are propound 
ed and managed by gigantic trusts. Millionaires have 
given off their millions to them. They support many a 
private school These trusts have not only untold 
wealth at their disposal but command also the services 
of able bodied, patriotic and learned men, who inspect 
and protect national institutions and give financial assist- 
ance where necessary Any institution conforming to 
the conditions of these trusts is entitled to financial 
help Through these trusts even the elderly peasant of 
America has brought to his door the results of the latest 
experiments in agriculture Gujarat is capable of sup 
porting some such scheme. It has wealth, it has learn 
mg, and the rehg'ous instinct has not yet died out. 
Children are thirsting for education. If we can but 
initiate the desired reform we could, by our success, com- 
mand Government action. One act actually accomplish- 
ed will be far more forcible than thousands of petitions. 
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The foregoing suggestions have involved an 
examination of the other two objects of the Gujarat 
Education League. The establishment of a trust such 
as I have described is a continuous agitation for the 
spread of education and a practical step towards it. 

But to do that is like doing the only best. It could 
not, therefore, be easy. Both Government and million- 
aires can be wakened into life only by coaxing. Tapasya 
is the only means to do it. It is the first and the best 
step in religion. And I assume that the Gujarat Educa- 
tion League is an incarnation of Tapasya Money will be 
showered upon the League w hen its secretaries and mem- 
bers are found to be embodiments of selflessness and 
learning Wealth is always shy There are reasons for 
such shyness. If, therefore, we want to coax wealthy 
men, we shall have to prove our fitness. But although we 
require money, it is not necessary to attach undue 1 mpor- 
tance to that need He who wishes to impart national 
education can, if he is not equipped for it. do so by 
labouring and getting the necessary training and having 
thus qualified himself will, fitting under the shadow of a 
tree, distribute knowledge freely to those who want it. 
He is a Brahmin, indeed and this dharma can be prac- 
tised by everv one who wishes it. Both wealth and 
power will bow to such a one, I hope and pray to God 
that the Gujarat Education League wll have immove- 
able faith in itself 

The way to Swaraj lies t hrough education. Political 
leaders may wait on Mr Montagu The political field 
may not be open to this Conf erence. But all endeavour 
will be useless without true education. The field of 
education is a speciality of this Confeience And if we 
achieve success in that direction, it means success all 


over. 
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The following is an English translation of Mr ^ 
Gandhi’s Presidential Address to the First Gujarat Poli- 
tical Conference held at Godhra, on November 3, 1917. 

Brothers and Sisters, I am thankful to you all for 
the exalted position to which you have called me. I am 
but a baby of two years and a half in Indian politics. I 
cannot trade, here, on my experience in South Africa. I 
know that acceptance of the position is to a certain 
extent an impertinence. And yet 1 have been unable to 
resist the pressure your over-whelming affection has 
exerted upon me. 

I am conscious of my responsibility. This Confer- 
ence is the first of its kind in Gujarat. The time is most 
critical for the whole of India. The empire is labouring 
under a strain never before experienced. My views do 
not quite take the general course. I feel that some of 
them run in the opposite direction. Under the circum- 
stances, I can hardly claim this privileged position. 
The president of a meeting is usually its spokesman. I 
cannot pretend to lay any such claim. It is your kind- 
ness that gives me such a unique opportunity of placing 
my thoughts before the Gujarat pub lie. I do not see 
anything wrong in these views being subjected to 
criticism, dissent, and even emphatic protest. I would 
like them to be freely discussed. I will only say with 
regard to them that they were not formed to-day or 
yesterday, But they were formed years ago. 1 am 
enamoured of them, and my Indian experience of two 
years and a half has not altered them. 
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I congratulate the originators of the proposal to 
hold this Conference as also those friends who have 
reduced it to practice. It is a most important e\ ent for 
Gujarat. It is possible for us to make it yield most 
important results. This conference is m the nature of a 
foundation, and if it is well and truelylaid, wenei-d have 
no anxiety as to the superstructure. Bemg the first 
progenitor, its responsibility is great. I prav that God 
will bless us with wisdom and that our deliberations 
will benefit the people. 

This is a political conference. Let 11s pause a 
moment over the word ‘pol’t'cah’ It is, as a rule, used 
in a restricted sense, but I believe it is better >0 give it 
a wider meaning. If the work of such a conference were 
to be confined to a consideration of the relations between 
the rulers and the ruled, it would not only be incomplete, 
but we should even fail to have an adequate conception 
of those relations. For instance the question of Mbowra 
flowers is of great importance for a part of Gujarat. If 
it is considered merely as a question between the 
Government and the people, it might lead to an unto* 
ward end, or even to one never desired by us, If we 
considered the genesis of the law on Mhowra flowers 
and also appreciated our duty in the matter, we would, 
very probablv, succeed sooner in our fight with Govern- 
ment than otherwise, and we would easily discover the 
key to successful agitation. You will more clearly 
perceive my interpretation of the word * political ’ m 
the light of the views now being laid before vou. 

Conferences do not, as a rule, after the end of their 
deliberations, appear to leave behind them an executive 
body, and even when such a body is appointed, it is, to 
use the language of the late Mr Gokhale, composed of 
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men who are amateurs. What is wanted in order to 
give effect to the resolutions of such conferences is men 
who would make it their business to do so. W such 
men come forward in great numbers, then and then only 
will such conferences be a credit to the country and 
produce lasting results. At present there is much 
waste of energy. It is desirable that there were many 
institutions of the type of the Servants of India Society. 
Only when men fired with the belief that service is 
the highest religion, come forward m great numbers, 
only then could we hope to see great results. Fortuna- 
tely, the religious spirit still binds India, and if during 
the present age the serv ice of the motherland becomes 
the end of religion, men and women of religion in large 
numbers would take part in our public life When 
sages and saints take up this work, India will easily 
achieve her cherished aims. At all events it is incumbent 
on us that for the purposes of this conference we formed 
an executive committee whose business, it would be, to 
enforce its resolutions. 

The sound of Swaraj pervades the Indian air. It 
is due to Mrs, Besant that Swaraj is on the lips of 
hundreds of thousands of men and women. What was 
unknown to men and women only two years ago, has, 
by her consummate tact and her indefatigable efforts, 
become common property for them. There cannot be 
the slightest doubt that her name will take the first 
rank in history among those who inspired us with the 
hope that Swaraj was attainable at no distant date. 
Swaraj was, and is, the goal of the Congress. The 
idea did not originate with her. But the credit of 
presenting it to us as an easily attainable goal belongs 
to that lady alone. For that we could hardly thank 
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her enough. By releasing her and her associates, 
Messrs. Arundale and Wadia, Government have laid us 
under an obligation, and at the same time acknowledged 
the just and reasonable nature of the agitation for 
Swaraj. It is desirable that Government should extend 
the same generosity towards our brothers, Mahomed Ali 
and Shaukat Ali. It is no use discussing the appositeness 
or otherwise of what Sir William Vincent has said 
about them. It is to be hoped that the Government 
will accede to the peoples’ desire for their release and 
thus make them responsible for any improper result 
that might flow from their release. Such clemency will 
make them all the more grateful to the Government; 
The act of generosity will be incomplete so long as 
these brothers are not released. The grant of freedom 
to the brothers will gladden the peoples’ hearts and 
endear the Government to them. 

Mr. Montagu will shortly be in our midst. The 
work of taking signatures to the petition to be submit- 
ted to him is going on apace. The chief object of this 
petition is to educate the people about Swaraj. To say 
that a knowledge of letters is essential to obtain Swaraj 
betrays ignorance of history. A knowledge of letters is 
not necessary to inculcate among people the idea that 
we ought to manage our own affairs. What is essential is 
the grasp of such an idea. People have to desire Swaraj. 
Hundreds of unlettered kings have ruled kingdoms in am 
effective manner. To see how far such an idea exists 
in the minds of the people and to try to create it where it 
is absent, is the object of this petition. It is desirable that 
millions of men and women should sign it intelligently. 
That such a largely signed petition will have its due 
weight with Mr. Montagu is its natural result. 
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No one has the right to alter the scheme of reforms 
approved by the Congress and the Moslem League, and 
one need not, therefore, go into the merits thereof. 
For our present purposes, we have to understand 
thoroughly the scheme formulated most thoughtfully by 
our leaders and to faithfully do the thi ngs necessary to 
get it accepted and enforced . 

This scheme is not Swaraj, but is a great step 
toward s Swaraj . Some English critics tell us that we 
have no right to enjoy Swaraj, because the class that 
demands it is incapable of defending India. “Is the 
defence of India to rest with the English alone, ” they 
ask. “and are the reins of Government to be in the 
hands of the Indians ? Now this is a question which 
excites both laughter and sorrow. It is laughable, 
because our English friends fancy that they are not of us, 
whilst our plan of Swaraj is based upon retention 
of the British connection We do not expect the English 
settlers to leave this country. They will be our part- 
ners in Swaraj. And they need not grumble if in such 
a scheme the burden of the defence of the country falls 
on them. They are, however, hasty in assuming that 
we shall noL do our share of defending the country. 
When India decides upon qualifying herself for the act 
of soldiering, she will attain to it in no time. We 
have but to harden our feelings to be able to strike. To 
cultivate a hardened feeling does not take ages. It 
grows like weeds. The question has also its tragic 
side, because it puts us in mind of the fact that Govern- 
ment have up to now debarred us from military train- 
ing. Had they been so minded they would have had at 
their disposal to-day, from among the educated classes, 
an army of trained soldiers . Government have to 
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accept a larger measure of blame than the educated 
classes for tne latter having taken little part in the 
war Had the Government policy been shaped different- 
ly from the very commencement, they would have 
to-day an unconquerable army. But let no one be 
blamed for the present situation. At the time British 
rule was established, it was considered to be a wise 
policy for the governance of crores of men to deprive 
them of arms and military training. But it is never 
too late to mend and both the rulers and the ruled must 
immediately repair the omission 

In offering these views I have assumed the pro- 
priety of the current trend of thought. To me, how ever, 
it does not appear to be tending altogether in the right 
direction Our agitation is based on the Western model. 
The Swaraj we desire is of a Western type As a result 
of it, India will have to enter into competition with the 
Western rations. Many believe that there is no escape 
from it. I do not think so. I cannot forget that 
India is not Europe, India is not Japan, India is not 
China. The divine word that ‘ India alone is the 
land of Karma ’ (Action), the rest is the land of Bhoga 
(Enjoyment), is indelibly imprinted on my mind. I feel 
that India’s mission is different from tha f of the others. 
India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world. 
There is no parallel in the world for the process of 
purification that this country has voluntarily undergone. 
India is less in need of steel weapons, it has fought with 
divine weapons ; it can still do so Other nations have 
been votaries of brute force. The terrible war going on 
in Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of the truth. 
India can win all by soul-force. History supplies numer- 
ous instances to prove that brute force is as nothing 
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before soul-force. Poets have sung about it and Seers 
have described their experiences. A thirty-year old 
Hercules behaves like a lamb before his eighty-year old 
father. This is an instance of love-force. Love is 
- A.t'BaB-r it is its attribute. If we have faith enough we 
can wield that force over the whole world. Religion 
having lost its hold on us, we are without an anchor to 
keep us firm amidst the storm of modern civilisation, 
and are therefore being tossed to and fro. Enough, how- 
ever, of this, for the present. I shall return to it at a 
later stage. 

In spite of my views being as I have just described 
them, I do not hesitate to take partin the Swaraj move- 
ment, for India is being governed in accordance with 
the Western system and even the Government admit 
that the British Parliament presents the best type 
of that system. Without parliamentary government, 
we should be nowhere. Mrs. Besant is only too true 
when she says that we shall soon be facing a hunger- 
strike, if we do not have Home Rule. I do not want 
to go into statistics. The evidence of my eyes is 
enough for me. Poverty in India is deepening day by 
day. No other result is possible. A country that ex- 
ports its raw produce and imports it after it has under- 
gone manufacturing processes, a country that in spite of 
growing its own cotton, has to pay crores of rupees for 
its imported cloth, cannot be otherwise than poor. It 
can only be said of a poor country that its people are 
spend thrifts, because they ungrudgingly spend money m 
marriage and such other cermomes. It must be a terri- 
bly poor country that cannot afford to spend enough in 
carrying out improvements for stamping out epidemics 
like the plague. The poverty of a country must contin- 
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uously grow when the salaries of its highly paid officials 
are spent outside it. Surely it must be India's keen 
poverty that compels its people, during cold weather 
for want of woollen clothing, to burn their precious 
manure, in order to warm themselves. Throughout my 
wanderings in India I have rarely seen a buoyant face. 
The middle classes are groaning under the weight of 
awful distress. For the lowest order there is no hope. 
They do not know a bright day. It is a pure fiction to- 
say that India's riches are buried under ground, or are 
to be found m her ornaments. What there is of such 
riches is of no consequence. The nation’s expenditure 
has increased, not so its income. Government have 
not deliberately brought about this state of things. I 
believe that their intentions are pure. It is their honest 
opinion that the nation’s prosperity is daily growing. 
Their faith in their Blue Books is immovable. It 
is only too true that statistics can be made to prove 
anything. The economists deduce India’s prosperity 
from statistics. People like me who appreciate 
the popular way of examining figures shake their heads 
over bluebook statistics. If the gods were to come 
down and testify otherwise, I would insist on saying 
that 1 see India growing poorer. 

What then would our Parliament do "? When we 
have it, we would have a right to commit blunders and 
to correct them. In the early stages we are bound to 
make blunders. But we being children of the soil, 
won’t lose time in setting ourselves right. We shall, 
therefore, soon find out remedies against poverty. 
Then our existence won’t be dependent on Lancashire 
goods. Then we shall not be found spending untold 
riches on Imperial Delhi. It will, then, bear some 
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correspondence to the peasant cottage. There will be 
some proportion observed between that cottage and our 
Parliament House. The nation to-day is in a helpless 
condition, 1 1 does not possess even the right to err. He 
who has no right to err can never go forward. The 
history of the Commons is a history of blunders. Man, 
says an Arabian proverb, is error personified- Freedom 
to err and the duty of correcting errors is one definition 
of Swaraj. And such Swaraj lies in Parliament. 
That Parliament we need to-day. We are fitted for it 
to-day. We shall, therefore, get it on demand It rests 
with us to define ‘ to-day.’, Swaraj is not to be attain- 
ed through an appeal to the British democracy. The 
English nation cannot appreciate such an appeal. Its 
reply will be; — “We never sought outside help to 
obtain Swaraj. We have received it through our own 
ability. You have not received it, because you are 
unfit. When you are fit for it, nobody can withhold it 
from you." How then shall we fit ourselves for it ? 
We have to demand Swaraj from our own democracy. 
Our appeal must be to it. When the peasantry of 
India understand what Swaraj is, the demand will be- 
come irresistible The late Sir W.W. Hunter used to 
say that in the British system, victory on the battlefield 
was the shortest cut to success. If educated India 
could have taken its full share in the war, I am certain 
that we would not only have reached our goal already, 
but the manner of the grant would have been altogether 
unique. We often refer to the fact that many sepoys 
of Hindustan have lost their lives on the battle-fields of 
France and Mesopotamia. It is not possible for the 
educated classes to claim the credit for this event. It is 
not patriotism that had prompted those sepovs to go to 
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the battlefield. They know nothing of Swaraj. At the 
end of the war they will not ask for it. They have 
gone to demonstrate that they are faithful to the salt 
they eat. In asking for Swaraj, I feel that it is not 
possible for us to bring into account their services The 
only thing we can say is that we may not be considered 
blameworthy for our inability to take a large active 
part in the prosecution of the war 

That we have been loyal at a time of stress is no 
test of fitness for Swaraj. Loyalty is no merit It is a 
necessity of citizenship all the world over. That 
loyalty can be no passport to Swaraj is a self demons 
trated maxim. Our fitness lies in that we now keenly 
desire Swaraj and in the conviction we ha\ e reached 
that bureaucracy, although it has served India with 
pure intentions, has had its day. And this kind of fit- 
ness is sufficient for our purpose. Without Swaraj 
there is now no possibility of peace in India, 

But if we confine our activities for advancing 
Swaraj only to holding meetings, the nation is likely to 
suffer harm, Meetings and speeches have their own 
place and time But they cannot make a Nation. 

In a nation fired with Swaraj zeal we shall observe 
an awakening in all departments of life. The first step 
to Swaraj ties in the Individual The great truth, ‘As 
with the Individual so with the Universe,' is applicable 
here as elsewhere. If we aie ever torn by conflict from 
within, if we are ever going astr.ay, and if instead of 
ruling our passions we allow them to rule us, Swaraj 
can have no meaning for us. Government of self, then, 
is primary education in the school of Swaraj. 

Then the Family. If dissensions reign supreme in 
our families, if brothers fight among themselves, if joint 
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families, t e., families enjoying Self-government, become 
divided through family quarrels, and if we are unfit 
even for such restricted Swaraj, how can we be 
considered fit for the larger Swaraj ? 

Now for the Caste. If caste-fellows become jealous 
of one another, if the castes cannot regulate their affairs 
m an orderly manner if the elders want to usurp power, 
if the members become self opinionated and thus show 
their unfitness for tribal Self-government, how can they 
be fit for national Self-government ? 

After caste the City Life If we cannot regulate 
the affairs of our cities, if our streets are not kept clean, 
if our homes are dilapidated ar.d if our roads are crook- 
ed, if we cannot command the services of selfless 
citizens for civic government, and those who are in 
charge of affairs aie neglectful or selfish, how shall we 
claim larger powers ? The way to national life lies 
through the cities. It is, therefore, necessary to linger 
a little longer on civic government 

The plague has found a home in India Cholera 
has been always with us Malaria takes an annual 
toll of thousands The plague has been driven out 
from every other part of the world. Glasgow drove 
it out as soon as it entered it. In Johannesburg 
it could appear but once. Its municipality made a 
gr^at effort and stamped it out within a month, whereas 
we are able to produce little impression upon it We 
cannot blame the Government for this state of things. 
In reality we cannot make our poverty answerable for 
it None can interfere with us >n the prosecution of any 
remedies that we might wish to adopt. Ahmedabad, for 
instance, cannot evade responsibility by pleading 
poverty. I fear that in respect of the plague we must 
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shoulder the whole responsibility. It is a matter of 
■wonderment that when the plague is working havoc in 
our rural quarters, cantonments, as a rule, remain free. 
Reasons for such immunity are obvious. In the canton 
ments the atmosphere is pure, houses detached, roads are 
wide and clean, the sanitary habits of the residents are 
exceptionally sound. Whereas ours are as unhygienic as 
they well could be. Our closets are pestilentially dirty. 
Ninety per cent, of our population go barefoot, people 
spit anywhere, perfrom natural functions anywhere and 
are obliged to walk along roads and paths thus dirtied. 
It is no wonder that the plague has found a home in our 
midst. 

Unless we alter the conditions of our cities, rid our- 
selves of dirty habits, and reform our castes, Swaraj for 
us can have no value. 

It will not be considered out of place here to refer 
to the condition of the so called untouchables. The 
result of considermg the most useful members of society 
as unworthy of being even touched by us, has been that 
we let them clean only a part of our closets In the 
name of religion we ourselves would not clean the 
remainder, for fear of pollution, and so, in spile of 
personal cleanliness, a portion of our houses remains the 
dirtiest m the world, with the result that we are brought 
up m an atmosphere which is laden with disease germs. 
We were safe so long as we kept to our villages. But 
in the cities we ever commit suicide by reason of our 
insanitary habits. 

Where many die before their death there is every 
probability that people are devoid of both religion and 
its practice. I belieie that it ought not to be beyond us 
to banish the plague from India, and if we could do so. 
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we shall ha/e increased our fitness for Swaraj, as it 
could not be by agitation, no matter howsoever great. 
This is a question meriting the serious consideration of 
our Doctors and Vaidyas 

Our sacred Dakorji is our next door neighbour. I 
have visited that holy place Its unhohness is limit 
less. I consider myself a devout Vaishnavite I claim, 
therefore, a special privilege of criticising the condition 
of Dakorji The insanitation of that place is so great, 
that one used to hygienic conditions can hardly bear to 
pass even twenty-four hours there. The pilgrims are 
permitted to pollute the tank and the streets as they 
choose The keepers of the idol quarjrel among them 
selves, and to add insult to injury, a receivev has been 
appointed to take charge of the jewellery and costly 
robes of the idol. It is our clear duty to set this wrong 
right How shall we, Gujaratis, bent on attaining 
Swaraj, discharge ourselves m its army, if we cannot 
sweep our houses clean > 

The inconsideration of the state of education in our 
cities also fills us with despondency. It is up to us to 
provide by private effort for the education cf the masses. 
But our gaze is fixed upon Government, whilst our 
children are starving for want of education 

In the cities the drink evil is on the increase, tea- 
shops are multiplying, gambling is rampant. If we 
cannot remedy these evils how should we attain Swaraj 
whose meaning is government of ourselves ? 

We have reached a time when we and our children 
are likely to be deprived of our milk-supply. Dairies in 
Gujarat are doing us infinite harm. They buy out 
practically the whole milk supply and sell its products, 
butter, cheese etc., in a wider market. How can a 
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nation whose nourishment is chiefly derived from milk 
allow this important article of food to be thus exploited ? 
How can men be heedless of the national health, and 
think of enriching themselves, by such an improper use 
of this article of diet ? Milk and its products are of such 
paramount value to the nation t hat they deserve to be 
controlled by the municipalities What are we doing 
about them ? 

I have just returned from the scene of Bakr-Id 
riots. For an insignificant cause, the two communities 
quarielled, mischievous men took advantage of it, and a 
mere spark became a blaze We were found to be 
helpless. We have been obliged to depend only upon 
Government assistance This is a significant illustration 
of the condition I am trying to describe, 

It will not be inopportune to dwell for a moment on 
the question of cow-protection. It is an important ques- 
tion. And yet it is entrusted to the so called cow-pro- 
tection societies. The protection of cows is an old 
custom. It has originated in the necessity of the condi- 
tion of the country Protection of its cows is incumbent 
upon a country, 73 per cent, of whose population lives 
upon agriculture, and uses only bullocks for it. In such 
a country even meat eaters should abstain from beef- 
eating. These natural causes should be enough justifi- 
cation for not killing cows But here we have to face a 
peculiar situation. The chief meaning of cow protection 
seems to be to prevent cows from going into the hands 
of our Mussalman brethren, and being used as food. 
The governing class seem to need beef. In their behalf 
thousands of cows are slaughtered daily. We take no 
steps to prevent the slaughter We hardly make any 
attempt to prevent the cruel torture of cows by certain 
25 
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Hindu dairies ot Calcutta, which subject them to cer- 
tain indescribable practices and make them yield the 
last drop of milk. In Gujarat Hindu drivers use spiked 
sticks to goad bullocks into action. We say nothing 
about it. The bullocks of our cities are to be seen in a 
pitiable condition Indeed, protection of the cow and her 
progeny is a \ ery great problem. With us it has de- 
generated into a pretext for quarrelling with the Maho- 
medans, and we have thus contributed to a further 
slaughter of cow s. It is not religion, but want of it, to 
kill aMahomedan brother who declines to part with his 
cow. I feel sure that if we were to negotiate With our 
Mussalman brothers upon a basis of love, they will 
appreciate the peculiar condition of India and readily 
co operate with us in the protection of cows. By cour 
tesy and even by Satyagraha we can engage them in 
that mission. But in order to be able to do this, wc 
shall have to understand the question in its true bear- 
ing. We shall have to prepare rather to die than to 
kill. But we shall be able to do this only when we 
understand the real value of the cow and have pure 
love for her. Many ends will be automatically served 
in achieving this one end. Hindus and Mabomedans 
will live in peace, milk and its products will be avail- 
able in a pure condition and will be cheaper than now, 
and oui bullocks will become the envy of the world By 
real tapasya it is possible for us to stop cow slaughter 
whether by the English, Mabomedans or Hindus This 
one act will bring Swaraj many a step nearer 

Many of the foregoing problems belong to Munici- 
pal Government. We can, therefore, clearly see that 
National Government ts dependent upon purity of the 
government of our cities. 
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It will not be considered an improper statement to 
say that the Swadeshi mo\ ement is in an insane condi- 
tion. We do not realise that Swaraj is almost wholly 
obtainable through Swadeshi. If we have no regard for 
our respective vernaculars, if we dislike our clothes, if 
our dress repels us, if we are ashamed to wear the sacred 
Shtkha, if our food is distasteful to us, our climate is not 
good enough, our people uncouth and unfit for our comp- 
any, our civilisation faulty and the foreign attractive, in 
short, if ev erything native is bad and everything foreign 
pleasing to us, I should not know what Swaraj can 
mean for us If everything foreign is to be adopted, 
surely it will be necessary for us to continue long under 
foreign tutelage, because foreign civilisation has not 
permeated the masses It seems to me that, before we 
can appreciate Swaraj, we should have not only love 
but passion, for Swadeshi. Every one of our acts should 
bear the Swadeshi stamp. Swaraj can only be built 
upon the assumption that most of what is national is on 
the whole sound. If the view here put forth be correct, 
the Swadeshi movement ought to be carried on vigor- 
ously. Every country that has carried on the Swaraj 
movement has fully appreciated the Swadeshi spirit. 
The Scotch Highlanders hold on to their kilts even at 
the risk of their lives. We humorously call the High- 
landers the ‘petticoat brigade.’ But the whole world 
testifies to the strength that lies behind that petticoat 
and the Highlanders of Scotland will not abandon 
it, even though it is an inconvenient dress, and an 
easy target for the enemy. The object m developing 
the foregoing argument is not that we should treasure 
our faults, but that what is national, even though 
comparatively less agieeable should be adhered to, and 
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that what is foreign should be avoided, though it may 
be more agreeable than our own. That which is want- 
ing in our civilisation can be supplied by proper effort 
on our part. I do hope that the Swadeshi spirit will 
■possess every member in this assembly, and that we 
-would carry out the Swadeshi vow in spite of great 
difficulties and inconvenience. Then Swaraj will be 
■easy of attainment. 

The foregoing illustrations go to show that our 
■movement should be twofold. We may petition the 
Government, we may agitate in the Imperial Council 
■for our rights, but for a real awakening of the people, 
internal activity is more important. There is likelihood 
■of hypocrisy and selfishness tainting external activity. 
There is less danger of such a catastrophe in the 
internal activity. Not only will external activity, 
without being balanced by the internal, lack grace, but 
it is likely to be barren of results. It is not my 
contention that we have no internal activity at all, but 
I submit that we do not lay enough stress upon it. 

One sometimes hears it said, ‘Let us get the govern- 
ment of India in our own hands, and every thing will 
be all right.' There could be no greater superstition 
than this. No nation has thus gained its independence. 
The splendour of the spring is reflected in every tree, 
the whole earth is then filled with the freshness of 
youth. Similarly when the Swaraj spirit has really 
permeated society, a stranger suddenly come upon us 
will observe energy in every walk of life, he will find 
national servants engaged, each according to his own 
.abilities, in a variety of public activities. 

If we admit that our progress has not been what it 
might have been, we shall have to admit two reasons 
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for it. We have kept our women strangers to these 
activities of ours, and have thus brought about paraly- 
sis of half the national limb. The iiation walks with 
one leg only. All its work appears to be only half or 
incompletely done. Moreover, the learned section 
having received its education, through a foreign tongue, 
has become enervated and it is unable to give the 
nation the benefit of such ability as it possesses. I need 
not reiterate my views on this subject, as I ,have 
elaborated them in my address delivered before the 
Gujarat Educational Conference. It is a wise decision, 
that of conducting the proceedings of this Conference in 
Gujarati, and I hope that all Gujaratis will adhere to 
the determination and resist every temptation to alter it. 

The educated class, lovers of Swaraj, must freely 
mix with the masses. We dare not reject a single 
member of the community. We shall make progress 
only if we carry all with us. Had the educated class 
identified itself with the masses, Bakr-Id riots would 
have been an impossibility. 

Before coming to the last topic, it remains for me 
to refer to certain events as a matter of duty and to 
make one or two suggestions. Every year the god of 
death exacts his toll from among our leaders. I do not 
intend to mention all such occasions of sorrow. But it 
is impossible to omit reference to the Grand Old Man 
of India Who am I to estimate thv, value of the service 
rendered to the country by the deceased patriot ? I have 
only sat at his feet. I paid my respects to him when I 
went to London as a mere lad. I was privileged to 
carry with me a note of introduction to him, and from 
the moment of presentation I became his worshipper. 
Dadabhai’s flawless and uninterrupted service to the 
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country, his impartiality, his spotless character, will 
always furnish India with an ideal servant of his coun 
try May God give him peace I May He grant his 
family and the Nation the ability to bear the loss 1 It 
is possible for us to immortalise him, by making his 
character our own, by copying his manner of service 
and by enthroning him for ever m our hearts May the 
great soul of Dadabhai watch over our deliberations i 
It is our duty to express our thanks to His Excel 
lency the Viceroy for having announced the decision of 
the government of India to abolish what is known as 
the Viramgam customs This step should have been 
taken earlier, The nation was groaning under the weight 
of this impost Many have lost their calling by 
reason of it. It has caused much suffering to many a 
woman The decision has not yet been reduced to 
practice. 1+ is to be hoped that it will soon be 

I have submitted through the Press my experiences 
about the hardships of third class railway travellers. 
They are, indeed intolerable The people of India are 
docile they hav e received training in silent suffering 
Thousands, therefore put up with the hardships and 
they remain unredressed. There is merit in such suffer- 
ing But it must have its limits. Submission out of 
weakness >s un-nanhness. That we tamely put up With 
the hardships of railway travelling is probably proof of 
our unmanliness. These hardships are twofold They are 
due to the remissness of railway administration as also 
that of the travelling public The remed es are also, 
therefoie, twofold Where the railway admimstiation is 
to blame, complaints should be addressed to it, even m 
Gujarati The matter should be ventilated in the press 
Where the public are to blame, the knowing travellers 
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should enlighten their ignorant companions, as to their 
carelessness and dirty habits. Volunteers are required 
for this purpose. Every one can do his share, according 
to his ability, and the leading men might, in order to 
appreciate the difficulties of third class travelling, re- 
sort to it from time to time, without making themselves 
known, and bring their experiences to the notice of the 
administration. If these remedies are adopted, we should, 
in a short time see great changes. 

An inter-departmental committee recently sat in 
London to consider certain measures about the supply of 
indentured labour to Fiji and the other sister islands. 
The Report of that committee has been published and 
the Government of India have invited the opinion of the 
public upon it. I need not dwell at length upon the 
matter as I have ^'submitted my views already through 
the press. I ’have given it as my opinion that the re- 
commendations of the committee, if adopted, will result 
in a kind of indenture. We can therefore only come to 
one conclusion. We can have no desire to see our 
labouring classes emigrating under bondage in any 
shape or form. There is no need for such emigration. 
The law of indenture should be totally abolished. 
It is^no part of our duty -to provide facilities for the 
Colonies. 

I now reach the concluding topic. There are two 
methods of attaining desired end ; Truthful and 
Truthless. In our scriptures they have been described 
respectively as divine and devilish. In the path of 
Satyagraha there is always s unflinching adherence to 
Truth. It is never to be forsaken on any account, not 
even for the sake of one’s country. The final triumph of 
Truth is always assumed for the divine method. Its 
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votary does not abandon it, even though at times the 
path seems impenetrable and beset with difficulties and 
dangers, and a departure however slight from that 
straight path may appear full of promise. His faith 
even then shines resplendent like the midday sun and 
he does not despond. With truth for sword, he needs 
neither steel nor gunpowder. He conquers the enemy 
by the force of the soul, which is Love. Its test is not 
to be found among friends. There is neither newness, 
nor merit nor yet effort in a friend loving a friend. It 
is tested truly when it is bestowed on the so-called 
enemy ; it then becomes a virtue, there is effort in it, it 
is an act of manliness and real bravery. We can adopt 
this method towards the Government and doing so, we 
should be in a position to appreciate their beneficial 
activities and with greater ease correct their errors be- 
cause we should draw attention to them not in anger 
but in Love. Love doss not act through fear There 
can, therefore, be no weakness m its expression, A coward 
is incapable of exhibiting Love, it is the prerogative of 
the brave. Following this method we shall not look upon 
all Governmental activity with suspicion, we shall not 
ascribe bad motives to them. And our examination of 
their actions, being directed by Love, will be unerring 
and is bound, therefore, to carry conviction with them. 

Love has its struggles. In the intoxication of power, 
man often fails to detect his mistakes. When that 
happens a Passive Resister does not sit still. He 
suffers. He disobeys the ruler’s laws and orders in a 
civil manner, and willingly incurs hardships caused by 
such disobedience, [e.g., imprisonment and gallows.] 
Thus is the soul disciplined. Here there is no waste of 
energy, and any untoward results of sucb respectful 
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disobedience are suffered merely by him and his com- 
panions A Passive Resister is not at sixes and sevens 
with those in power but the latter willingly yield to- 
him. They know that they cannot effectively exercise force 
against the Passive Resister. Without his concurrence 
they cannot make him do their will. And this is the full 
fruition of Swaiaj , because in it is complete indepen - 
dence. It need not be taken for granted, that such 
decorous resistance is possible only in respect of civi- 
lised rulers. Even a heart of flint will melt in front of 
a fire kindled by the power of the soul. Even a Nero 
becomes a lamb when he faces Love. This is no exag- 
geration. It is as true as an algebraical equation. This 
Satyagraha is India’s special weapon. It has had others 
but Satyagraha has commanded greater attention. It is 
omnipresent, and is capable of being used at all times 
and under all circumstances. It does not require a 
Congress license. He who knows its power cannot help 
using it. Even as the eye-lashes automatically protect 
the eyes, so doss Satyagraha when kindled automatical- 
ly protect the freedom of the Soul. 

But truthlessness has opposite attributes. The 
terrible war going on in Europe is a case in point 
Why should a nation’s cause be considered right and 
another’s wrong because it overpowers the latter by 
sheer brute force? The strong are often seen preying 
upon the weak. The wrongness of the latter’s cause is 
not to be inferred from their defeat m a trial of brute 
strength, nor is the rightness of the strong to be inferred 
from their success in such a trial. The wielder of brute 
force does not scruple about the means to be used, 
He does not question the propriety of means, if he 
can somehow achieve his purpose. This is not 
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Dharma, it is Adharma; In Dharma, there cannot be 
a particle of untruth, cruelty or the taking of life. The 
measure of Dharma is the measure of love, kindness, 
truth. Heaven itself is no acceptable exchange for 
them. Swaraj itself is useless at the sacrifice of Truth. 
Sacrifice of Truth is the foundation of a nation’s destruc- 
tion. The believer in brute force becomes impatient 
and desires the death of the so-called enemy. There 
can be but one result of such an activity. Hatred 
increases. The defeated party vows vengeance, and 
simply bides his time. Thus does the spirit of revenge 
descend from father to son. It is much to be wished 
that India may not give predominance to the worship 
of brute force. If the members of this assembly will 
deliberately accept Satyagraha, in laying down its own 
programme, they will reach their goal all the easier for 
it. They may have to face disappointment m the initial 
stages They may not see results for a time. But 
Satyagraha will triumph in the end. The brute-force- 
man like the oilman's ox moves in a circle. It is a 
motion, but it is not progress Whereas the votary of 
Truth force ever moves forward. 

A superficial critic reading the foregoing is likely 
to conclude that the views herein expressed are mutual- 
ly destructive. On the one hand I appeal to the Govern 
ment to give military training to the people. On the 
other I put Satyagraha on the pedestal. Surely there 
tan be no room for the use of arms in Satyagraha, nor is 
there any But military training is intended for those 
who do not believe in Satyagraha. That the whole of 
India will ever accept Satyagraha is beyond my imagin 
ation. Not to defend the weak is an entirely effeminate 
idea, everywhere to be rejected, In order to protect our 
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innocent sister from the brutal designs of a man we ought 
to offer ourselves a willing sacrifice and by the force of 
Love conquer the brute in the man. But if we have not 
attained that power, we would certainly use up all our 
bodily strength in order to frustrate those designs. The 
votaries of soul-force and brute force are both soldiers. 
The latter, bereft of his arms, acknowledges defeat, the 
former does not know what defeat is. He does not de- 
pend upon the perishable body and its weapons, but he 
derives his strength from the unconquerable and im- 
mortal soul. The thing outside the two is not a man, 
for he does not recognise the DweJler within him. If 
he did, he would not take fright and run away from 
danger Like a miser trying to save his flesh, he 
loses all, he does not know how to die, But the 
armoured soldier always has death by him as a com- 
panion There is hope of his becoming a Passive 
Resister, and one has a right to hope that India, 
the holy land of the gods, will ever give the predomi- 
nant place to the divine force, rather than to the 
brute force. Might is right, is a formula which, let us 
hope, will never find acceptance in India Her formula 
is, Truth alone conquers. 

Upon reflection, we find that we can employ Satya- 
graha even for soc al reform. We can rid ourselves of 
many defects in our social institutions We can settle 
the Hmdu-Mohammedan problem, and we can deal with 
political questions It is well that for the sake of facili* 
tatmg progress we divide our activities according to the 
subjects handled. But it should never be forgotten that 
all are inter related It is not true to say that neither 
religion nor social reform has anything to do with poli- 
tics. The result obtained by bringing religion into play 
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in the consideration of political subjects will be different 
from that obtained without it The Hindus can ill afford 
to neglect 56 lakhs of ignorant Sadhus in considering 
political matters. Our Mussalman brethren cannot lose 
sight of their Fakeers. In advancing political progress 
the condition of our widows and child marriages must 
have their proper place, and the purdah must tax 
Mussalman wit. Nor can we, Hindus and Muhammedans, 
in considering politics, shut our eyes to scores of 
questions that arise between us. 

Indeed our difficulties are like the Himalayas But 
we have equally powerful means at our disposal for 
removing them. We are children of an ancient nation. 
We have witnessed the burial of civilizations, those of 
Rome, Greece, and Egypt. Our cvihzation abides even 
as the ocean in spite of its ebbs and flows. We have 
all we need to keep ourselves independent. We have 
the mountains that kiss the sky, we have the mighty 
rivers We have the matchless beauties of nature 
and we have handed down to us a heritage of deeds 
of valour. Th,s country is the treasure-house of 
tapasya In this country alone do people be- 
longing to different religions live together in amity. 
In this country alone do all the gods receive 
their due measure of worship. We shall disgrace our 
heritage, and our connection with the British nation 
will be vain if in spite of such splendid equipment, by 
some unique effort, we do not conquer our conquerors. 
The English nation is full of adventure, the religious 
spirit guides it, it has unquenchable faith m itself, it is 
a nation of great soldiers, it treasures its independence, 
but it has given the place of honour to its commerical 
instinct, it has not always narrowly examined the 
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means adopted for seeking wealth. It worships modern 
civilisation. The ancient ideals have lost their hold 
upon it. If therefore, instead of imitating that nation, 
we do not forget our past, we have real regard 
for our civilisation, we have firm faith m its supremacy, 
we shall be able to make a proper use of our connection 
with the British nation, and make it beneficial to 
ourselves, to them and to the whole world. I pray 
to the Almighty that this assembly taking its full share 
of this great work may shed lustre upon itself, upon 
Gujarat, and upon the whole of Bharatavarsha. 


ADDRESS TO SOCIAL SERVICE 
CONFERENCE 


Mr. Gandhi delivered the following address as 
President of the Fust All-India Sovial Service Con- 
ference held at Calcutta on December 21 , 1917, 

Friends, I thank you for the honour you have con- 
feried upon me. I was totally unprepared for the in- 
vitation to preside over the deliberations of this 
assembly. I do not know that 1 am fitted for the task. 
Having fixed views about the use of Hindi at national 
gatherings, I am always disinclined to speak in English. 
And I felt that the time was not ripe for me to ask to be 
allowed to deliver the Presidential Speech m Hindi. 
Moreover I have not much faith in conferences. Social 
Service to be effective has to be rendered without noise. 
It is best performed when the left hand knoweth not 
what the right is doing. Sir Gibbie’s work told because 
nobody knew it. He could not be spoiled by praise or 
held back by blame. Would that our service were of 
this nature. Holding such views it was not without 
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considerable hesitation and misgivings that lobeyed the 
summons of the Reception Committee. You will, there- 
fore, pardon me if you find in me a candid critic rather 
than an enthusiast carrying the conference to its goal 
with confidence and assurance. 

It seems to me then that I cannot do better than 
draw attention to some branches of Social Service 
which we have hitherto more or less ignored. 

The greatest service we can render society is to free 
ourseh es and it from the superstitious regard we have 
learnt to pay to the learning of the English language. It 
is the medium of instruction in our schools and colleges. 
It is becoming the lingua franca of the country. Our 
best thoughts are expressed in it. Lord Chelmsford 
hopes that it will soon take the place of the mother 
tongue m high families. This belief in the necessity 
of English training has enslaved us. It has unfitted us 
for true national service. Were it not for force of habit, 
we could not fail to see that, by reason of English being 
the medium of instruction, our intellect has been 
segregated, ws have been isolated from the masses, 
the best mind of the nation has become gagged and the 
masses have not received the benefit of the new ideas 
we have received. We have been engaged these past 
sixty years in memorising strange words and their 
pronunciation instead of assimilating facts. In the place 
of building upon the foundation, the training received 
from our parents, we have almost unlearnt it. There 
is no parallel to this in History. It is a national 
tragedy. The first and the greatest Social Service we 
can render is to revert to our vernaculars, to restore 
Hindi to its natural place as the National Language 
and begin carrying on all our provincial proceedings 
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in our respective vernaculars and national proceedings 
in Hindi. We ought not to rest till our schools 
and colleges give us instruction through the verna- 
culars. It ought not to be necessary even for the 
sake of our English friends to have to speak in English. 
Every English Civil and Military Officer has to know 
Hindi, Most English merchants learn it because they 
need it for their business. The day must soon come 
when our legislatures will debate national affairs in the 
vernaculars or Hindi as the case may be. Hitherto the 
masses have been strangers to their proceedings, The 
vernacular papers have tried to undo the mischief a little. 
But the task was beyond them. The Patrika reserves its 
biting sarcasm, the Bengalee its learning for ears tuned 
to English. In this ancient land of cultured thinkers 
the presence in our midst of a Tagore or a Bose or a 
Ray ought not to excite wonder. Yet the painful fact 
is that there are so few of them. You will forgive me 
if I have carried too long on a subject which, in your 
opinion, may hardly be treated as an item of Social 
Service. I have however taken the liberty of mention- 
ing the matter prominently as it is my conviction that 
all national activity suffers materially owing to this 
radical defect in our system of education. 

Coming to more familiar items of Social Service, 
the list is appalling. I shall select only those of which 
I have any knowledge. 

Work in times of sporadic distress such as famine 
and floods is no doubt necessary and most praiseworthy. 
But it produces no permanent results. There are fields 
of Social Service in which there may be no renown but 
which may yield lasting results. 

In 1914 cholera, fevers and plague together claimed- 
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4.649.663 victims. If so many had died fighting 
on the battlefield during the war that is at present 
devastating Europe, we would have covered ourselves 
with glory and lovers of Swaraj would need no 
further argument in support of their cause. As it is, 

4.639.663 have died a lingering death unmourned 
and their dying has brought us nothing but discredit. 
A distinguished Englishman said the other dav that 
Englishmen did all the thinking for us whilst we sat 
supine. He added that most Englishmen basing their 
opinions on their English experience presented im- 
possible or costly remedies for the evils they investi- 
gated. There is much truth in the above statement. 
In dthgi^Muntries reformers have successfully grappled 
witn^pTdffetcs. Here Englishmen have tried and fail- 
ed. They have thought along western lines ignoring 
the vast differences, climatic and other, between 
Europe and India. Our doctors and physicians have 
practically done nothing. I am sure that half a dozen 
medical men of the front rank dedicating their lives to 
the work of eradicating the triple curse would succeed 
where Englishmen have failed. I venture to suggest 
that the way lies not through finding out cures but 
through finding or rather applying preventive methods, 
J prefer to use the participle ‘ applying for I have it 
on the aforementioned authority that to drive out 
plague fand I add cholera and malaria) is absurdly 
simple. There is no conflict of opinion as to the pre- 
ventive methods. We simply do not apply them. 
We have made up our minds that the masses will not 
adopt them. There could be no greater calumny uttered 
against them. If we would but stoop to conquer, 
they can be easily conquered. The truth is that we 
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•expect the Government to do the work In my opinion, 
in this matter, the Government cannot lead ; they can 
follow and help if we could lead. Here, then, there 
is work enough for our doctors and an army of workers 
to help them. I note that you in Bengal are work- 
ing somewhat in this direction. I may state that a 
small but earnest band of volunteers are at the 
present moment engaged in doing such work in Cham- 
paran. They are posted in different villages. There 
they teach the village children, they give medical aid 
to the sick and they give pctical lessons in hygiene to 
the village folk by cleaning their wells and roads and 
showing them how to treat human excreta. Nothing can 
yet be predicted to results as the experiment is in its 
infancy. This Conference may usefully appoint a com- 
mittee of doctors who would study rural conditions on the 
spot and draw up a course of instructions for the 
guidance of workers and of the people at large. 

Nothing perhaps affords such splendid facility to 
every worker, wholetime or otherwise, for effective 
service as the relief of agony through which the 3rd 
class railway passengers are passing. I feel keenly about 
this grievance not because I am in it but I have gone to 
it as I have felt keenly about -it This matter affects 
millions of our poor and middle class countrymen. This 
helpless toleration of every inconvenience and insult is 
visibly deteriorating the nation even as the cruel treat- 
ment to which we have subjected the so called depressed 
classes has made them indifferent to the laws of personal 
cleanliness and the very idea of self-respect. What 
else but downright degradation can await those who 
have to make a scramble always like mad animals for 
seats in a miseraole compartment, who have to swear 
26 
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and curse before they can speak through the window in 
order to get standing room, who have to wallow in 
dirt during their journey, who are served their food 
like dogs and eat it like them, who have ever to bend 
before those who are physically stronger than they and 
who being packed like sardines in compartments have 
to get such sleep as they can in a sitting posture for 
nights together. Railway servants swear at them, cheat 
them. On the Ho wrah-Lahore service our friends from 
Kabul fill to the orim the cup of the misery of the 
third class travellers. > They become lords of the 
compartments they enter. It is not possible for any 
one to resist them. They swear at you on the slightest 
pretext, exhaust the whole of the obscene vocabulary 
of the Hindi language, They do not hesitate to bela 
bour you if you retort or in any way oppose them 
They usurp the best seats and insist on stretching them- 
selves full length even m crowded compartment. No 
compartment is deemed too crowded for them to enter. 
The travellers patiently bear all their awful imperti- 
nence out of sheer helplessness They would, if they 
could, Knock down th»e man wtio dared to swear at them 
as do these Kabulis. But they are physically no match 
for the Kabulis and every Kabuli considers himself 
more than a match for any number of travellers from 
the plains. This is not right, The effect of this 
terrorising on the national character cannot but be 
debasing. We the educated few ought to deliver the 
travelling public from this scourge or for ever 
renounce our claim to speak on its behalf or to guide 
it- I believe the Kabulis to be amenable to reason. 
They are a God-fearing people. If you know their lan- 
guage, you can successfully appeal to their good sense. 
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But they are spoilt children of nature. Cowards among 
us have used their undoubted physical strength for our 
nefarious purposes. And they have now come to think 
that they can treat poor people as they choose and con- 
sider themselves above the law of the land. Here is 
work enough for Social Service. Volunteers for this 
class of work can board trams and educate the people to 
a sense of their duty, call in guards and oLher officials 
in order to remove over-crowding, see that passengers 
leave and board trains without a scramble. It is clear 
that until the Kabulis can be patiently taught to be- 
have themselves, they ought to have a compartment 
all to themselves and they ought not to be permitted to 
enter any other compartment. With the exception of 
providing additional plant, every one of the other evils 
attendant on railway travelling ought to be immediately 
redressed. It is no answer that we have suffered the 
wrong so long. Prescriptive rights cannot accrue to 
wrongs. 

No less important is the problem of the depressed 
classes. To lift them from the position to which Hindu 
society has reduced them is to remove a big blot on 
Hinduism. The present treatment of these classes is a 
sin against religion and humanity. 

But the work requires service of the highest order. 
We shall make little headway by merely thowing 
schools at them. We must change the attitude of the 
masses and orthodoxy. I have already shown that we 
have cut ourselves adrift from both. We do not react 
on them. We can do so only if we speak to them in 
their own language, An anglicised India cannot speak 
to them with effect. If we believe in Hinduism we 
must approach them in the Hindu fashion. We must 
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do tapasya and keep our Hinduism undefiled Pure 
and enlightened orthodoxy must be matched against 
superstitious and ignorant orthodoxy To restore to 
their proper status a fifth of our total population is a 
task worthy of any Social Service organisation. 

The bustees of Calcutta and the chawls of Bombay 
Badly demand the devoted services of hundreds of 
social workers. They send our infants to an earlv 
£ra\ e and promote vice degradation and filth. 

Apart from the fundamental evil arising out of our 
defective system of education I have hitherto dealt 
with evils calling for service among the masses. The 
classes perhaps demand no less attention than the 
masses. It is my opirion that all evils Id e disea-es 
are symptoms of the same evil or disease. They appear 
various bv being refracted through different media. 
The root evil is loss of true spirituality brought 
about through causes, I cannot examine, from this 
platform. We have lost the robust faith of our fore 
fathers in the absolute efficacy of Satya (truth) Ah lima 
(love) and Brahmacharya (Self restraint.) We certainly 
believe .nthem to an extent. They are the best policy 
but we may deviate from them if our untrained reason, 
suggests deviation. We have not faith enough to feel 
that though the present outlook seems black, if we 
follow the dictates of truth or love or exercise self 
restraint, the ultimate result must be sound. Men 
whose spiritual v isioii has become blurred mostly look 
to the present rather than conserve the fu'ure good 
Pie will render the gre„ est social service who will re 
irstate us in our ancienr spirituality. But bumble men 
fhat we are, it is enough fot us if ivc recognise the los= 
and by such ways as are open to us prepare the way 
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for the mau who will infect us with his power and 
enable us to feel clearly through the heart, things we 
are to-day unable to perceive through our reason. 

Looking then at the classes I find that our Rajahs 
and Maharajahs squander their resources after so called 
useless sport and drink. I was told the other day that 
the cocaine habit was sapping the nation’s manhood 
and that like the drink habit it was on the increase and 
in its effect more deadly than drink. It is impossible 
for a social worker to blind himself to the evil. We 
dare not ape the West. We are a nation that has lost 
its prestige and its self-respect. Whilst a tenth of our 
population is living on the verge of starvation, we have 
no time for indulging ourselves. What the West may 
do with impunity is like in our case to prove our ruin. 
The evils that are corroding the higher strata of society 
are difficult for an ordinary worker to tackle. They 
have acquired a certain degree of respectability. But 
they ought not to be beyond the reach of this Con- 
ference. 

Equally important is the question of the status of 
women both Hindu and Mahomedan. Are they or are 
they not to play their full part in the plain of regenera- 
tion alongside of their husbund? They must be enfran- 
chised. They can no longer be treated either as dolls 
or slaves without the social body remaining in a condi- 
tion of social paralysis. And here again I would venture 
to suggest to the reformer that the way to women’s 
freedom is not through education but through the 
change of attitude on the part of men and corresponding 
action. Education is necessary but it must follow the 
freedom. We dare not wait for literary education to 
restore our womanhood to its proper state. Even without 
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literary education our women are as cultured as any on 
the face of the earth. The remedy largely lies in the 
hands of husbands. 

It makes my blood boil as I wander through the 
country and watch lifeless and fleshless oxen with their 
ribs sticking through their skins, carrying loads or 
ploughing our fields. To improve the breed of our cattle, 
to rescue them from the cruelty practised on them by 
their cow-worshipping masters and to isave them from 
the slaughter house is to solve half the problem of our 

poverty We have to educate the people to a 

humane use of their cattle and plead with the Govern 
men*- to conserve the pasture land of the country. 
Protection of the cow is an economic necessity It 
can not be brought about by force. It can only 
be achieved bv an appeal to the finer feelings of 
our English friends and our Mahomedan countrymen tfo 
save the cow from the slaughter-house. This question 
involves the overhauling of the management of our 
Pmjrapoles and cow-protection societies. A proper 
solution of this very difficult problem means establish- 
ment of perfect concord between Hindus and Maho 
medans and an end of Bakr-id riots, 

I have glanced at the bterature kindly furnished at 
my request by the several Leagues who are rendering 
admirable Social Service I note that some have inclu- 
ded in their programme many of the items mentioned 
by me A.11 the Leagues aie non-sectarian and they have 
as their members the most distinguished men and 
women in the land. The possibilities for services of a 
far reaching character are therefore great. But if the 
work is to leave its impress on the nation, we must have 
workers who are prepared, in Mr. Gokhale’s words,' — 
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to dedicate their lives to the cause, Give me such 
workers and I promise they will rid the land of all the 
-evils that afflict it. 


THE PROTECTION OF THE COW. 


Mr. Gandhi published the following reply in the 
‘"Statesman'' of January 19, 1918 to Mr. Irwin's attack 
on Mr. and Mrs. Gandhi in the columns of the same 
journal ; — 

Mr, Irwin's latest letter published in your issue 
of the 12th instant compels me to court the hospitality 
of your columns. So long as your correspondent con 
fined himself to matters directly affecting himself, his 
misrepresentations did not much matter, as the real 
facts were as much within the knowledge of the 
Government and those who are concerned with the 
agrarian question in Champaran. as within mine. But 
in the letter under notice, he has travelled outside his 
jurisdiction as it were, and unc hivalrously attacked one 
of the most innocent women walking on the face of 
the earth (and this I say alt hough she happens to be 
my wife) and has unpardonably referred to a question 
of the greatest moment, I mean, the cow-protection 
question, without taking the precaution as behoves a 
gentleman of ascertaining facts at first hand. 

My address to the Ga 2 i-raltshini Sabha he could 
have easily obtained upon application lo me. This ac 
least was due to me as between man and man. Your 
correspondent accuses me of ‘ making a united attack 
on saheb log (their landlords) who slaughter and eat 
cows daily." This pre-supposes that I was addressing 
r comparatively microscopic audience of the planters’ 
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riyats. The fact is that the audience was composed 
chiefly of the non-raiyat class. But I had in mind a 
much bigger audience, and not merely the few thousand 
hearers before me. I spoke under a full sense of my 
responsibility. The question of cow-protection is, in 
my opinion, a6 la»ge as the Empire to which Mr. Irwin 
and I belong. I know that he is the proud father of a 
young lad of 24, who has received by his gallantry tha 
unique honour of a Colonelcy at his age. Mr. Irwin 
can, if he will, obtaSi a greate r honour for himself by 
studying the cow question and taking his full share in 
its solution. He will, Ipromise.be then much better 
occupied, than when is dash mg off his misrepresenta- 
tions to be published in the press, and most unneces- 
sarily preparing to bring 2,200 cases against hfs tenants 
for the sake of deriving the questionable pleasure of 
deeming me responsible for those cases. 

I said at the meeting that the Hindus had no war- 
rant for resenting the slaughter of cows by their Maho- 
medan brethren who kill them from religious conv iction, 
so long as they themselves were a party to the killing 
by inches of thousands of cattle who were horribly ill- 
treated by their Hindu owners, to the drinking of milk 
drawn from cows in the inhuman dairies of Calcutta. 
#nd so long as they calmly contemplated the slaughter 
of thousands of cattle in the slaughter houses of India 
for providing beef for the European or Christian resi- 
dents of India. I suggested that the first step towards 
procuring full protection for cows was to put their own 
house in order by securing absolute immunity from ill- 
treatment of their cattle by Hindus themselves, and 
then to appeal to the Europeans to abstain from beef- 
eating whilst resident in India, or at least to procure 
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beef from outside India, I added that in no case could 
the cow protection propaganda, if it was to be based 
upon religious conviction, tolerate a sacrifice of Maho- 
medans for the sake of saving cows, that the religious 
method of securing protection from Christians and Maho- 
medans alike was lor Hindus to offer themselves a wil- 
ling sacrifice of suffic.ent magnitude to draw oul the 
merciful nature of Christians and Mahomedans. Right- 
ly or wrongly worship of the aow is ingrained in the 
Hindu nature and I see no escape from a most bigotted 
and sanguinary strife over this question between 
Christians and Mahomedans on the one hand and 
Hindus on the other except in the fullest recognition and 
practice by the Hindus of the religion of a/nmsa, 
which it is my self-imposed and humble mission m life 
to preach. Let the truth be taced. It must not be 
supposed that Hindus feel nothing about the cow- 
slaughter going on for the European I know that tneir 
wrath is to-day being buried under the awe inspired by 
the English rule. But there is not a Hindu throughout 
the length and breadth of India who does not expect 
one day to free his land from cow-slaughter. But 
contrary to the genius of Hinduism as I know it, ha 
would not mind forcing even at the point of the sword 
either the Christian or the Mahomedan to abandon cow- 
slaughter. I wish to play my humble part in prevent- 
ing such a catastrophe and I thank Mr. Irwin for having 
provided me with an opportunity of inviting him and 
your readers to help me in my onerous mission. The 
mission may fail to prevent cow-slaughter. But there 
is no reason why by patient plodding and consistent 
practice it should not succeed m showing the folly, the 
stupidity and the inhumanity of committing the crime of 
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killing a fellow human being for the sake of saving a 
fellow animal. 

So much on behalf of the innocent cow. A word 
only for my'innocent wife who will never even know the 
wrong your correspondent has done her. If Mr. Irwin 
would enjoy the honour of being introduced to her he 
will soon find out that Mrs. Gandhi is a simple woman 
almost unlettered, who knows nothing of the two bazaars 
mentioned by him, even as I knew nothing of them until 
very recently and sometime after the establishment of 
the rival bazaar referred to by Mr. Irwin. He will 
then further assure himself that Mrs. Gandhi has had 
no hand in its establishment and is totally incapable of 
managing such a bazaar. Lastly he will at once learn 
that Mrs. Gandhi’s time is occupied in cooking for and 
serving the teachers conducting the school established 
in the dehat in question, in distributing medical relief 
and in moving amongst the women of the dehat with a 
View to giving them an idea of simple hygiene. Mrs* 
Gandhi, I may add, has not learnt the art of making 
speeches or addressing letters to the press. 

As to the rest of the letter, the less said the better. 
It is so full of palpable mis-representations that it is 
difficult to deal with them with sufficient self-restraint. I 
can only say that I am trying to the best of my ability 
to fulfil the obligation, I hold myself under, of promo- 
ting good will between planters and the raiyats, and if I 
fail it would not be due to want of efforts on my part, 
but it would be largely, if not entirely, due to the 
mischievous propaganda Mr. Irwin is carrying on openly 
and some others sub rosa in Champaran in order to 
nullify the effect of the report published by the 
Agrarian Committee, which was brought into being not 
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as Mr. Irwin falsely suggests at my request but by the 
agitation carried on, as your files would demonstrate, by 
Mr. Irwin and his friends of the Anglo-Indian 
Association. If he is wise, he will abide by his written 
word, voluntarily and after full discussion and delibera- 
tion, given by him at Ranchi.- 


ON WOMANHOOD 


The annual gathering of the Bombay Bhagini 
Santa j was held on Wednesday, February 20, 1918, at 
the Morarji Goknldas Hall , under the presidency of Mr, 
M. K. Gandhi, The annual report of the Santa) having 
been read by the General Secretary, the President 
distributed prizes to the pupils of the female classes, 
and delivered a very informing address on the education 
of women, in the course of which he said : — 

It is necessary to understand what we mean when 
we talk of the regeneration of women. It presupposes 
degeneration and if that is so we should further consider 
what led to it and how. It is our primary duty to have 
some very hard thinking on these points. In travelling 
all over India, I have come to realize that all the 
existing agitation is confined to an infinitesimal section 
of our people who are really a mere speck in the vast 
firmament. Crores of people of both the sexes live in 
absolute ignorance of this agitation. Full eighty-five 
per cent of the people of this country pass their 
innocent days in a state of total detachment from what 
is going on around them. These men and women 
ignorant as they are do their “bit” in life well and 
properly. Both have the same education or rather the 
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absence of education. Both are helping each other as 
they ought to do. If their lives are in any sense incom- 
plete, the cause can be traced to the incompleteness of 
the lives of the remaining fifteen per-cent. If my 
sisters of the Bhagmi Samaj will make a close study of 
the lives of these 85 per cent of our people, it will 
provide them ample material for an excellent pro- 
gramme of work for the Samaj. 

MAN MADE SOCIAL LAWS. 

In the obsevations that I am going to make, I will 
confine myself to the 15 per cent, abovementioned and 
even then it would be out of place to discuss the disabilr 
ties that are common both to men and women. The 
point for us to consider is the regeneration of our women 
relatively to our men. Legislation has been mostly me 
handi-work of tnen ; and man has not always been 
fair and discriminate in performing that self-appointed 
task. The largest part of our effect in promoting the 
regeneration of women should be directed towards 
removing those blemishes which are represented in 
our Shastras as the necessary and ingrained charac- 
teristic of women. Who will attempt this and how V 
In my humble opinion in order to make the attempt, 
we will have to produce women pure, firm and self" 
controlled as Sita, Damayanti and Draupadi. If we 
do produce them such modern sisters will receive the 
same homage from Hindu society as is being paid to 
their prototypes of yore. Their words will have the 
same authority as the Shastras. We will feel ashamed 
of the stray reflections on them in our Smritis and will 
soon forget them. Such revolutions have occurred in 
Hinduism in the past and will still take place in the 
future, leading to the stability of our faith. I pray to 
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<Jod that this Association might soon produce such 
■women as I have described above. 

PLACE OF LITERARY EDUCATION 
M e have now discussed the root cause of the 
degeneration of our women and have considered the 
ideals by the realization of which the present conditions 
of our women can be improved. The number of women 
who can realize those ideals will be necessarily very 
few and therefore, we will now consider what ordinary 
women can accomplish if they would try. Their first 
attempt should be directed towards awakening in the 
minds of as many women as possible a proper sense 
of their present condition. I am not among those 
who believe that such an effort can be made through 
literary education only. To work on that basis would 
be to postpone indefinitely the accomplishment of 
our aims ; I have experienced at every step that 
it is not at all necessary to wait so long. We can bring 
home to our women the sad realities of their present con- 
dition without in the first instance giving them any 
literary education. Woman is the companion of man 
gifted with equal mental capacities. She has the right 
to participate in very minutest detail in the activities of 
man and she has an equal right of freedom and liberty 
with him. She is entitled to a supreme place in her 
own sphere of activity as man is in his. This ought to 
be the natural condition of thing and not as a result only 
of learning to read and write. By sheer force of a 
vicious custom even the most ignorant and worthless 
men have been enjoying a superiority over women 
which they do not deserve and ought not to have. Many 
of our movements stop halfway because of the condition 
of our women, Much of our work does not yield 
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appropriate results ; our lot is like that of the penny 
wise and pound foolish trader who does not employ 
enough capital in his business. 

FAULTY SYSTEM OF EDUCATION. 

But although much good and useful work can be 
done without a knowledge of reading and writing yet it 
is my firm belief that you cannot always do without a 
knowledge thereof. It develops and sharpens one’s 
intellect and it stimulates our power of doing good. I 
have never placed an unnecessarily high value on the 
knowledge of reading and writing. I am only attempting 
to assign its proper place to it. I have pointed out from 
time to time that there is no justification for men to 
deprive women or tojleny to them equal rights on the 
ground of their illiteracy : but education is essential 
for enabling women to uphold these natural rights, to 
impro\ e them and to spread them ; again the true 
knowledge of self is unattainable by the millions who 
are without such education. Many a book is full of 
innocent pleasure and this will be denied to us without 
education. It is no exaggeration to say that a human 
being without education is not far removed from an 
animal. Education, therefore, is necessary for women 
as it is for men. Not that the methods of education 
should be identical in both cases. In the first place 
our state system of education is full of error and product- 
ive of harm in many respects. It should be es. hewed 
by men and women alike. Even if it were free from 
its present blemishes I would not regard it as proper for 
women from all points of view. Man and woman are 
of equal rank but they are not identical. They are a 
peerless pair being supplementary to one another ; each 
helps the other so what without the one the existence 
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of the other cannot be conceived, and therefore it 
follows as a necessary corollary from these facts that 
anything that will impair the status of either of them 
will involve the equal ruin of them both. In framing 
any scheme of women’s education this cardinal truth 
must be constantly kept m mind. Man is supreme in 
the outward activities of a married pair and therefore it 
is in the fitness of things that he should have a greater 
knowledge thereof On the other hand home life is 
entirely the sphere of woman and therefore in domestic 
affairs, m the upbringing and education of ch'ldren, 
women ought to have more knowledge. Not that 
knowledge should be dn ided into watertight compart- 
ments or that some branches of knowledge should be 
closed to any one ; but unless courses of instruction 
are based on a discriminating appreciation of these 
basic principles the fullest life of man and woman cannot 
be developed. 

IS EDUCATION NFCESSARA > 

I should say a word or two as to whether English 
education is or is not necessaiy for our women. I have 
come to the conclusion that in the ordinary course of 
our lives neither our men nor our women need neces- 
sarily have any knowledge of English True English 
is necessary for making a In ing and for actne associa- 
tion m our political movements. I do not believe in 
women working for a In mg or undertaking commercial 
enterprizes. The few women who may require or 
desire to have English education can very easily have 
their way by joining the schools for men. To introduce 
English education in schools meant for women could 
only lead to prolong our helplessness. I have often 
read and heard people saying that the rich treasures .of 
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English literature should be opened alike to men and 
women I submit in all humility that there is some 
misapprehension in assuming such an attitude. No one 
intends to closs these treasures against women while 
keeping them open for men. There is none on earth 
able to prevent vou from studying the literature of the 
whole world if you are fond of literary tastes. But when 
courses of education have been framed with the needs of 
a particular society m view, you cannot supply the re- 
quirements of the few who have cultivated a literary 
taste. In asking our men and women to spend less time 
in the study of English than they are doing now, my ob 
ject is not to deprive them of the pleasure which they 
are likely to derive from it, but I hold that the same 
pleasure can be obtained at less cost and trouble if we 
follow a more natural method. The world is full cf 
many a gem of priceless beautv ; but then these gems 
are not all of English setting. Other languages can 
well boast of productions of similar excellence, all 
these should be made available for our common people 
and that can only be done if our own learned men will 
undertake to translate them for us in our own 
languages. 

UNSPEAKABLE SIN OF CHILD MARRIAGE 
Merely to have outlined a scheme of education as 
above is not to have removed the bane of child marri 
age from our society or to have conferred on our women 
an equality of rights. Let us now consider the case of 
our girls who disappear, so to say from view, after 
marriage. They are not likely to return to our schools. 
Conscious of the unspeakable and unthinkable sin of 
the child marriage of their daughters, their mothers 
cannot think of educating them or of otherwise making 
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their dry life a cheerful one. The man who marries a 
young girl does not do so out of any altraistic motives 
but through sheer lust. Who is to rescue these girls ? 
A proper answer to this question will also be a solu- 
tion of the woman’s problem. The answer is albeit 
difficult, but it is only one. There is of course none 
to champion her cause but her husband; It is useless to 
expect a child-wife to be able to bring round the man 
who has married her. The difficult work must, there- 
fore, for the present at least be left to man. If I could, 
I would take a census of child wives and will find the 
friends as well as through moral and polite exhortations 
I will attempt, to bring home to them the enormity of 
their cri me in linking their fortunes with child wives 
and will warn them that there is no expiation for that 
sin unless and until they have by education made their 
wives fit not only to bear chi ldren but also to bring them 
up properly and unless in the meantime they live a life 
of absolute celibacy. 

QU 1ET AND UNOBTR USIVE WORK NEEDED. 

Thus, there are many fruitful fields of activity 
before the members of the Bhagini Samaj for devoting 
their energies to. The field for work is so vast that if 
resolute application is brought to bear thereon the 
wider movements -for reform may for the present 
be left to themselves and great service can be done to 
the cause of Home Rule without so much as even a 
verbal reference to it. When printing presses were 
non-existent and scope for speech-making very limited, 
when one could hardly travel twenty-four miles 
in the course of a day instead of a thousand miles 
as now, we had only one agency for propagating 
our ideals and that was our ‘Acts ; and acts had 
27 
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immense potency. We are now rushing to and from 
with the velocity of air, delivering speeches, writing 
newspaper articles and yet we fall short of our ac om- 
phshments and the cry of despair fills the air I, for one, 
am of opinion that as in old days our acts will have a 
more powerful influence on the public than any number 
of speeches and writing. It is m> earnest prayer to your 
Association that its members should gi\ e prominence to 
quiet and unobtrusive work in whatever it does. 


PLEA FOR HINDI 


Mr, Gandhi wrote the following lettet to the pi ess 
undei date, Indore , March 3, 1918 soon after the conclu- 
sion of the Hindi Sahttya Sammelan • — 

Vt the Hindi Sahitya Sammelan just closing a com- 
mittee consisting of the Hon’ble Rai Bahadur Bishen 
Dutta Shukla, Rai Bahadur Saryoo Prasad, Babu Shiv a- 
Prasad Gupta, Babu Purusbottan Das Tandon, Babu 
Gauri Shanker Prasad, Pandit Venkatesha Narayan 
Tiwari and myself, were appointed as a speial committee 
to give effect to certain resolutions of the Sammelan 
One of the instructions given to the committee is to find 
out six Tamil and Telugu youths of promise and good 
character who would undertake to learn Hindi with a 
view to ultimately becoming missionaries for the pro 
pagation of Hindi among the Tamil and the Telugu 
people. It has been proposed to locate them either at 
Allahabad or at Benares, and to teach them Hindi, 
Expenses of their board and lodging as well as instruc- 
tion will be paid for by the committee. It is expected that 
the course will not take longer than a year at the 
most and as soon as they have attained a certain standard 
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of knowledge of Hindi they would be entrusted with the 
missionary work, that is, the work of teaching Hindi to 
the Tamil or the Telugu people as the case may be, 
for which they would get a salary to maintain them- 
selves suitably. The Committee will guarantee such ser- 
vice for at least a period of three years, and will expect 
applicants to enter into a contract with the Committee to 
render the stipulated service faithfully and well for that 
period. The Committee expects that the services of 
these youths will be indefinitely prolonged and that they 
will be able to serve themselves as well as the country. 
The desire of the Committee is to offer liberal payment 
and expect in return absolute faithfulness and steadfast- 
ness. I trust that you agree with the Sammelan that 
Hindi and Hindi alone, whether in Sanskrit form or as 
Urdu, can become the language of intercourse between 
the different provinces. It is already that amongst 
the Muhammadans all over India, as also amongst the 
Hindus except in the Madras Presidency. I exclude 
the English educated Indians who have made English, 
in my humble opinion, much to the detriment of 
the country, the language of mutual intercourse. If 
we are to rralise the Swaraj ideal we must find a 
common language that can be easily learnt and that 
can be understood by the vast masses. This has always 
been Hindi or Urdu and is so even now as I can 
say from personal experience. I have faith enough in 
the patriotism, selflessness and the sagacity of the 
people of the Madras Presidency to know that those 
who at all want to render national service or to come 
in touch with the other Provinces, will undergo the 
sacrifice, if it is one, of learing Hindi. I suggest that 
they should consider it a privilege to be able to learn a 
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language that will enable them to enter into the hearts 
of millions of their countrymen. The proposal set 
forth is a temporary make-shift. An agitation of great 
potency must arise in the country that would compel 
the educational authorities to introduce Hindi as the 
second language in the public schools. But it was 
felt by the Sammelan that no time should be lost in 
popularising Hindi in the Madras Presidency. Hence 
the above-mentioned proposal which, I hope, you will 
be able to commend to your readers. I may add that 
the Committee proposes to send Hindi teachers to the 
Tamil as also to the Andhra districts in order to teach 
Hindi free of charge to those who would care to learn 
it. I hope that many will take advantage of the pro- 
fered tuition. Those youths who wish to apply for the 
training abo'v e-mentioned should do so under cover 
addressed to me care of Hindi Sahitya Sammelan, 
Allahabad, before the end of April, 

THE AHMEDABAD MILL HANDS 

When the mill hands at Ahmeclabad went on 
strike Mr. Gandhi was requisitioned to settle the 
dispute between the mill owners and the workmen. 
Mr. Gandhi was guiding the labourers to a 
successful settlement of their wages when some of 
them betrayed a sense of weakness and despair , 
and demoralisation was apprehended. At a critical stage 
in the crisis Mr. Gandhi and Miss Anasuyabai took the 
vow of fast. This exiereme aihon on the pent- of Mr. 
Gandhi was disquieting to friends and provoked some 
bitter comments from the unfriendly. In the following 
statement issued from Nadiad under date, March 27, 
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1918, Mr. Gandhi explains the circumstances which 
necessitated this action : — 

Perhaps I owe an explanation to the public with 
regard to my recent fast. Some friends consider the 
action to have been silly, others, cowardly and some 
Others still worse. In my opinion I would have been 
untrue to my Maker and to the cause I was espousing 
if I had acted otherwise. 

When ovsr a month ago I reached Bombay I was 
told that Abmedabad millhands had threatened a strike 
and violence if the bonus that was given to them 
during the plague was withdrawn. I was asked to 
intervene and I consented. 

Owing to the plague the men were getting as much 
as 70 per cent, bonus since August last An attempt to 
recall that bonus had resulted in grave dissatisfaction 
among the labourers. When it was almost too late, the 
millowners offered in the place of the plague bonus 
and for the sake of the high prices a rise of 20 per 
cent. The labourers were unsatisfied. The matter 
was referred to arbitration, Mr. Cbatfield, the Collec- 
tor being the Umpire. The men in some mills 
however struck work. The owners thinking that they 
had done so without just cause withdrew from 
the arbitration, and declared a general lockout to be 
continued till the labourers were exhausted into accept- 
ing the 20per cant, increase they had offered. Messrs, 
Shankerlal Banker, V. J. Patel and I the arbitrators 
apponted on behalf of the labourers, thought that they 
were to be demoralised if we did not act promptly and 
decisively. We, therefore, investigated the question of 
increase, we sought the millowners’ assistance. They 
would not give it. Their one purpose was to organise 
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themselves into a combination that could fight a similar 
combination of their employees. One-sided technically 
though our investigation was, we endeavoured to exa- 
mine the millowners’ side, and came to the conclusion 
that 35 per cent, increase was fair. Before announcing 
the figure to the millhands w; info rmed the employers 
of the result of our inquiry and told them that we would 
correct ourselves if they could show any error. The 
latter would not co-onsrate. They sent a reply saying 
as much, but they pointed out in it that the rate of in- 
crease granted by the Government as also the employ- 
ers in Bombay was much less than the one contem- 
plated by us. I felt that the addendum was beside 
the point, and at a huge meeting ann oanced 35 per cent, 
for the millhands’ acceptance. Be it noted that the 
plague bonus amounted to 70 per cent, of their wages 
and they had declared their intention of accepting not 
less than 50 per cent, as high prices increase. They 
were now called upon to accept the mean, finding the 
mean was quite an accident between the millowners 
20 per cent, and their own 50 per cent. After some 
grumbling, the meeting accepted the-35 percent, increase 
it always being understood, that they would recognise 
at the =arne-time the principle of arbitration whenever 
the millowners did so. From that time forward, i.e,. day 
after day thousands of people gathered together under 
the shade of a tree outside the city walls, people walking 
long distances in many cases and solemnly repeated 
their determination in the name of God not to accept 
anything less than 35 per cent. No pecuniary assist- 
ance was given them. It is easy enough to understand 
that many must suffer from the pangs of starvation and 
that they could not, while they were without emplov- 
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ment, get any credit. We, who were helping them, 
came, on the other hand to the conclusion that we 
would only spoil them if we collected public funds 
and utilised them for feeding them unless the able- 
bodied amongst them were ready to perform bread- 
labour. It was a difficult task to persuade men who 
had worked at machines to shoulder baskets of sand or 
bricks, They came, but they did so grudgingly. The 
millowners hardened their hearts. They were equally 
determined not to go beyond 20 per cent, and they 
appointed emissaries to persuade the men to give in. 
Even during the early part of the lockout, whilst we 
had declined to help those who would not work we had 
assured them that we would feed and clothe ourselves 
after feeding and clothing them. Twenty two days had 
passed by ; hunger and the Millowners’ emissaries were 
producing their effect and Satan was whispering to the 
men that there was no such thing as God on earth who 
would help them and that vows were dodges resorted 
to by weaklings, One mo rrirg instead of an eager and 
enthusiastic crowd of 5 to 10 thousand men with deter- 
mination written on their faces. I met a bcdy of about 
2,000 men with despair written on their faces. We had 
just heard that millhauds living in a particular chowl 
had declined to attend the meeting, were preparing to 
go to work and accept 20 per cent, increase and were 
taunting us (I think very properly) that it was very 
well for us who had motors at our disposal and plenty 
of food, to attend their meetings and advise staunch- 
ness even unto death. What was I to do ? I 
held the cause to be just. I believe in God as 
I believe that I am writing this letter. I believe in the 
necessity of the performance of “one’s promises’’ at 
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all costs. I knew that the men before us were God- 
.fearing men, but that the long-drawn out lockout or 
strike was putting an undue strain upon them. 1 had 
the knowledge before me that during my extensive 
travels in India, hundreds of people were found who as 
readily broke their promises as they made them. I 
knew, too, that the best of us have but a vague and 
indistinct belief in soul-force and in God. I felt that it 
was a sacred moment for me, my failh was on the 
anvil, and I had no hesitation in rising and declaring to 
the men that a breach of the ir vow so solemnly taken 
was unendurable by me and that I would not take any 
food until they had the 35 per cent, increase given 
or until they had fallen. A meeting that was up 
to now unlike the former meetings totally unres- 
ponsive, worked up as if by magic. Tears trickled d'own 
the cheeks of every one of them and man after man rose 
up saying that they would never go to the mills unless 
they got the increase, and that they would go about the 
city and steel the hearts of those who had not attended 
the meeting. It was a privilege to witness the demons- 
tration of the efficacy of truth and love. Every one im- 
mediately realised that the protecting power of God was 
as muca with us co-day as it used to be in the days of 
yore. I am not sorry for the vow, but with the belief 
that 1 have, I would have been unworthy of the truth 
undertaken by me if I had done anything less. Before 
I took the vow, I knew that there were serious defects 
about it. For me to take such a vow in order to 
affect in any shape or form the decision of the 
millowners would be a cowardly injustice done 
;o them, and that I would so prove myself unfit 
the friendship which I had the privilege of 
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enjoying with some of them. I knew that I ran the 
risk of being misunderstood I could not prevent my 
fast from affecting my decision. Their knowledge 
moreover put a responsibility on me which 1 was ill 
able to bear- From now I disabled myself from gain- 
ing concessions for the inen which ordinarily in a strug- 
gle such as this I would be entirely justified m securing. 
I knew, too, that I would have to be satisfied with the 
minimum I could get from the millowners and with a 
fulfilment of the letter of the men's vow rather than 
its spirit and so hath it happened. I put the defects 
of my vow m one scale and the merits of it in the 
other. There are hardly any acts of human beings which 
are free from all taint. Mine, I know, was exceptionally 
tainted, but rather tha ignominy of having unworthily 
compromised by my vow, the position and indepen- 
dence of the millowners, than that it should be said by 
posterity that 10,000 men had suddenly broken a vow 
which they had for over twenty days solemnly taken 
and repeated in the name of God. I am fully convinced 
that no body of men can make themselves into a nation 
or perform great tasks unless they become as true as 
steel and unless their promises come to be regarded by 
the world line the law of the Medes and Persians 
inflexible, and unbreakable, and whatever mav be the 
verdict of friends, so far as I can think at present, on 
given occasions, I should not hesitate in future to repe at 
the humble performance which I nave taken ihe liberty 
of describing in rhis communication. 

I cannot conclude this letter without mentioning two 
names of whom India has every reason to be proud. The 
millowners were represented by Mr. Ambalal Sarabhai 
who is a gentleman m every sense of the term. He is a 
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man of great culture and equally great abilities, He adds 
to these qualities a resolute will. The millhands were 
represented by hts sister Anusuyabai. She possesses a 
heart of gold. She is full of pity for the poor. The 
mill hands adore her. Her word is law with them. I 
have not known a struggle fought with so little bitter- 
ness and such courtesy on either side. This happy 
result is principally due to the connection with it of 
Mr Ambalal Sarabhai and Anusuyabai. 


A LETTER TO THE VICEROY 


Mr, M. K. Gandhi addressed the following letter to 
H. B. the Vicercj >, Lord Chelmsford, soon after the Delhi 
War Conference : — 

Sir. as you are aware, after careful consideration, I 
felt constrained to convey to Your Excellency that I 
could not attend the Conference for reasons stated m the 
letter of the 26th instant (April), but, after the inter- 
view, you were good enough to grant me, I persuaded 
myself to join it. if for no other cause than, certainly 
out of mv great regard for yourself. One of my reasons 
for abstension and perhaps the strongest, was that Lok. 
Tilak. Mrs. Besant and the All brothers, whom I regard 
as among the most powerful leaders of public opinion, 
were not invited to the Conference. I still feel that it 
was a grave blunder not to have asked them, and I 
respectfully suggest that that blunder might be possibly 
repaired if these leaders were invited to assist the 
Government by giving it the benefit of their advice at 
the Provincial Conferences, which, I understand, are to 
follow. I venture to submit that no Government can 
afford to disregard the leaders, who represent the large 
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•masses of the people as these do, even though they may 
hold views fundamentally different. At the same time 
it gives me pleasure to be able to say that the views of 
all parties were permitted to be freely expressed at the 
Committees of the Conference For my part, I purposely 
refrained from stating my views at the Committee at 
which I had the honour of serving, or at the Confer- 
ence itself. I felt that I could best serve the objects of 
the Conference by simply tendering my support to the 
resolutions submitted to it, and this I have done without 
any reservation I hope to translate the spoken word 
into action as early as the Government can see its way 
to accept my offer, which I am submitting simultane- 
ously herewith in a separate letter. 

I recognise that in the hour of its danger we must 
give, as we have decided to give ungrudging and un- 
equivocal support to the Empire of which we aspire in 
the near future to be partners in the same sense as the 
Dominions Overseas But n is the simple truth that 
our response is due to the expectation that our goal will 
be reached all the more speedily. On that account, even 
as performance of duty automatically confers a corres. 
ponding right, people are entitled to behe\e that the 
imminent reforms alluded to in your speech will 
embody the mam general principles of the Congress- 
League scheme, and I am sure that it is this faith 
which has enabled many members of the Confer- 
ence to tender to the Government their full-hearted 
co-operat on. If I could make my countrymen re- 
trace their steps, I would make them withdraw 
all the Congress resolutions and not whisper 
“ Home Rule ’ or “ Responsible Government ” during 
the pendency of the War. I would make India offer 
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ail her able-bodied sons as a sacrifice to the Empire at its 
critical moment and I know that India, by this very act, 
would become the most favoured partner m the Empire 
and racial distinctions would become a thing of the 
past. But practically the whole of educated India has 
decided to take a less effective course, and it is no longer 
possible to say that educated India does not exercise 
auy influence on the masses. I have been coming into 
most intimate touch with the raiyats ever since my 
return from South Africa to India, and I wish to 
assure you that the desire for Home-Rule has 
widely penetrated them. I was present at the ses- 
sions of the last Congress and I was a party to the 
resolutiou that full Responsible Government should 
he granted to British India within a period to be fixed 
definitely by a Parliamentary Statute. I admit that it 
is a bold step to take, but I feel sure that nothing less 
than a definite vision of Home-Rule to be realised in the 
shortest possible time will satisfy the Indian people. I 
know that there are many in India who consider no 
sacrifice is too great in order to achieve the end, and 
they are wakeful enough to realise that they must be 
equally prepared to sacrifice themselves for the Empire 
in which they hope and desire to reach t lieir final 
status. It follows then that we can but accelerate 
our journey to the goal by silently and '-imply 
de\ oting ourselves heart and soul to the work of 
delivering the Empire from the threatening danger. 
It will be a national suicide not to recognise this 
elementary truth. We must perceive that if we 
serve to save the Empire, we have m that very act 
secured Home Rule 

WEilst, therefore, it is clear to me that we should 
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give to the Empire every available man for its defence, 
I fear that I cannot say the same thing about the finan- 
cial assistance. My intimate intercourse with the 
raiyats convinces me that India has already donated to 
the ImperSal Exchequer beyond her capacity. I know 
that, in making this statement, I am voicing the opinion 
of the majority of my countrymen. 

The Conference means for me, and I believe for 
many of us, a definite step in the consecration of our 
lives to the common cause, but ours is a peculiar 
position. We are to day outside the partnership. Ours 
is a consecration based on hope of better future, I 
should be untrue to you and to my country if I did not 
clearly and unequivocally tell you what that hope is. 
I do not bargain for its fulfilment, but you should know 
that disappointment of hope means disillusion. There 
is one thing I may not omit. You have appealed to us 
to sink domestic differences. If appeal involves the 
toleration of tyranny and wrong-doings on the part of 
officials, I am powerless to respond. I shall resist 
organised tyranny to the uttermost. The appeal must 
be to the officials that they do not ill-treat a 
single soul, and that they consult and respect popular 
opinion as never before. In Champaran by resisting 
an age-long tyranny, I have shown the ultimate 
sovereinty of British justice. In Kaira a population 
that was cursing the Government now feels that it, 
and not the Government, is the power when it is 
prepared to suffer tor the truth it represents. It is, 
therefore, losing its bitterness and is saying to itself 
that the Government must be a Government for people, 
for it tolerates orderly and respectful disobedience where 
injustice is felt. Thus Champaran aud Kaira affairs 
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are my direct, definite and special contribution to the 
War. Ask me to suspend my activities in that direc- 
tion and you ask me to suspend my life. If I could 
popularise the use of soul-force, which is but another 
name for love-force in place of brute force, I know 
that I could present you with an India that could defy 
the w hole world to its worst. In season and out of 
season, therefore, I shall discipline myself to express in 
my life this eternal law of suffering, and present it for 
acceptance to those who care, and if I take part in any 
otner activity, the motive is two show the matchless 
superiority of that law. 

Lastly, I would like you to ask His Majesty's 
Ministers to give definite assurance about Muhammadan 
States. I am sure you knew that every Muhammadan 
is deeply interested in them. As a Hindu, I cannot be 
indifferent to their cause. Their sorrows must be our 
sorrows. In the most scrupulous regard for the rights 
of those States and for the Muslim sentiment as to the 
places of worship and your just and timely treatment 
of Indian claim to Home Rule lies the safety of the 
Empire. I write this, because I love the English Nation 
and I wish to evoke in every Indian the loyalty of 
Englishman. 


RECRUITING FOR THE WAR 

The following is the translation of Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi's address , delivered at a meeting in the District 
of Kaira in July 1918. 

Sisters and Brothers of Kaira : — You have just 
come successful out of a glorious Satyagraha campaign, 
You have, during it, given such evidence of fearlessness,. 
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tact and other virtues that I venture to advise aud 
urge you to undertake a stili greater campaign. 

You have successfully demonstrated how you can 
resist Government with civility, and how you can 
retain your own respect without hurting theirs, I now 
place before you an opportunity of proving that you 
bear no hostility to Government in spite of your 
strenuous fight with them. 

You are all Home Rulers, some of you are members 
of Home Rule Leagues. One meaning, of Home rule is 
that we should become partners of the Empire. To-day 
we are a subject people We do not enjoy all the 
rights of Englishmen. We are not to-day partners of 
the Empire as are Canada, South Africa and Australia. 
We are a dependency. We want the rights of English- 
men, and we aspire to as much partners of the Empire 
as the Dominions overseas. We wish for the time 
when we may aspire to the Viceregal office. To bring 
such a state of things, we should have the ability to 
defend ourselves, that is the ability to bear arms and to 
use them. As long as we have to look to the English- 
men for our defence, as long as we are not free from the 
military, so long we cannot be regarded as equal partners 
with Englishmen. It, therefore, behoves us to learn 
the use of arms and to acquire the ability to defend 
ourselves. If we want to learn the use of arms with 
the greatest possible despatch , it is our duty to enlist 
ourselves in the Army. 

There can be no friendship between the brave and 
the effeminate. We are regarded as a cowardly people. 
If we want to become free from that reproach, we 
should learn the use of arms. 

Partnership in the Empire is our definite goal. 
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We should suffer to the utmost of our ability and even 
lay down our lives to defend the Empire. If the 
Empire perishes, with it perish our cherished aspira- 
tions. 

WAYS AND MEANS OF SWARAJ- 

The easiest and the straightest way, therefore, to win 
Swarajya is to participate in the defence of the Empire. 
It is rot within our power to give much money, 
Moreover, it is not money that will win the war. Onlv 
an inexhaustible army can do it. That army, India can 
supply If the Empire wins mainly with the help of 
our army, it is obvious that we would secure the righst 
we want. 

Some will say that if we do not secure those rights 
just i ow, we would be cheated of them-af terwards. The 
power acquired in defending the Empire will be the 
power that can secure those rights. Rights won by 
making an opportunity of the Empire’s weakness are 
likely to be lost when the Empire gains its strength 
We cannot be partners of the Empire by embarrassing 
it. Embarrassment in its hour of crisis will not avail to 
secure the rights we needs must win by serving it. To 
distrust the statesmen of the Empire is to distrust our 
own strength, it is a sign of our own weakness. We 
should not depend for our rights on the goodness or the 
weakness of the statesmen. We should depend on our 
fitness, our strength. The Native States are helping 
the empire and they are getting their reward. The 
rich are rendering full financial assistance to Govern- 
ment and they are likewise getting their reward The 
assistance in either case is rendered conditionally. L he 
sepoys are rendering their services for their salt and for 
their livelihood. They get their livelihood, and pzeris 
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and honours in addition. All these classes are a part 
of us, but they cannot be regarded as Home rulers, their 
goal is not Home Rule. The help they render is not 
consecrated to the country, 

If we seek to win Swarajya in a spirit of hosti- 
lity, it is possible for the Imperial statesmen to use 
these three forces against us and defeat us. If 
we want Swarajya, it is our duty to help the Empire 
and we shall, undoubtedly, get the reward of their 
help. If our motive is honest. Government will behave 
honestly with us. Assuming for a moment that they 
will not do so, our honesty should make us confident 
of our success. It is not a mark of greatnessi to return 
goodness for goodness only. Greatness lies in returning 
good for evil. 

VALID OBJECTIONS. 

Government do not give us commissions in the 
Army ; they do not repeal the Arms Act ; they do not 
open schools for military training. How can we then co- 
operate with them ? These are valid objections. In not 
granting reforms in these matters, Government are mak- 
ing a serious blunder. The English nation has performed 
several acts of virtue, For these, God’s grace be with it. 
But the heinous sin perpetrated by the English adminis- 
trators in the name of that nation will undo the effect of 
these acts of virtue, if they do not take care betimes. If 
the worst happens to India, which may God forbid, and 
she passes into the hands of some other nation, India’s 
piteous cry will make England hang her head in shame 
before the world, and curses will descend upon her for 
having emasculated a nation of thirty crores. I believe 
the statesmen of England have realised this, and they 
have taken the warning ; but they are unable to alter 
28 
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all of a sadden the situation created by themselves. 
Every Englishman upon entering India is trained to 
despise us, to regard himself as our superior and to 
maintain a spirit of isolation from us. They imbibe 
these characteristics from their Indian atmosphere. 
The finer spirits try to get themselves rid of this 
atmosphere and endeavour to do likewise with the rank 
and file, but their effort does not bear immediate fruit. 
If there were no crisis for the Empire, we should be 
fighting against this domineering spirit. But to sit 
still at this crisis, waiting for commissions, etc., is like 
cutting the nose to spite the face. It may happen per- 
chance that we may idle away our time waiting for 
commissions till the opportunity to help the Empire 
may be gone. 

Even if Government desire to obstruct us in 
enlisting m the army and rendering other help, by 
refusing us commissions, or by delay in giving them, it 
is my firm belief that it is incumbent upon us to insist 
upon joining the army. 

THE NEED FOR MEN. 

Government at present want five lakhs of men for 
the army. This number they are sure to raise some 
way or the other. If we supply this number, we would 
cover ourselves with glory, we would be rendering true 
service and the reports that we often hear of improper 
recruitment will be a thing of the past. It is no small 
thing to have the whole work of recruiting in our hands 
If the Government have no trust in us, if their inten- 
tions are not pure, they would not raise recruits 
through out; agency. 

The foregoing argument will show that by enlisting 
in the army we help the Empire, we qualify ourselves 
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for Swarajya, we learn to defend India and to a certain 
extent, regain our lost manhood. I admit it is because 
of my faith in the English nation that I can advise as I 
am doing. I believe that, though this nation has done 
India much harm, to retain connection with that nation 
is to our advantage. Their virtues seem to me to out- 
weigh their vices. It is miserable to remain in subjec- 
tion to that nation. The Englishmen have the great vice 
of depriving a subject nation of its self-respect, but 
they have also the virtue of treating their equals with 
due respect and of loyalty towards them. We have 
seen that they have many times helped those groaning 
under the tyranny of others. In partnership with them 
we have to give and receive a great many .things to 
and from each other and our connection with them 
based on that relationship is likely to benefit the world. 
If such was not my faith and if I thought it desirable 
to become absolutely independent of that nation, I 
would not only not advise co-operation but would 
certainly advise people to rebel and by paying the 
penalty of the rebellion, awaken the people. We are 
not in a position to-day to stand on our own legs 
unaided and alone. I believe that our good lies in 
becoming and remaining equal partners of the Empire 
and I have seen it throughtout India that all Home 
Rulers are of the same belief. 

APPEAL TO KAIRA AND GUJARAT. 

I expect from Kaira and Gujarat not 500 or 700 
recruits but thousands. If Gujarat wants to wipe her- 
self free of the reproach of “ effeminate Gujarat ", she 
should be prepared to contribute thousands of sepoys. 
These must include the educated classes, the Pattidars, 
the Dharalas, Vaghris and all, and I hope they will fight 
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side by side as comrades. Unless the educated classes or 
the 1 elite ’ of the community take the lead, it is idle to 
expect the other classes to come forward. I believe 
that those from the educated classes are above the 
prescribed age, but are able-bodied, may enlist them- 
selves. Their services will be utilised, if not for 
actual fighting, for many other purposes accessory 
thereto, and for treating and nursing the sepoys. I 
hope also that those who have grown-up sons will not 
hesitate to send them as recruits. To sacrifice sons in 
the war ought to be a cause not of pain, but of pleasure 
to brave men. Sacrifice of sons at the crisis will be 
sacrifice for Swarajya. 

To you, my sisters, I request that you will not be 
startled by this appeal, but will accord it a hearty 
welcome. It contains the key to your protection and 
your honour. 

There are 600 villages in the Kaira District. 
Every village has on an average a population of over 
1,000. If every village gave at least twenty men the 
Kaira District would be able to raise an army of 12,000 
men. The population of the whole district is seven 
lakhs and this number will then work out at 17 per 
cent. — a rate which is lower than the death-rate. If 
we are not prepared to make even this sacrifice for the 
Empire and Swarajya, it is no wonder if we are regard- 
ed as unworthy of it. If every village gives at least 
twenty man they will return from the war and be 
the living bulwarks of their village. If they fall 
on the battle-field, they will immortalise themselves, 
their villages and their country, and twenty fresh men 
will follow suit and offer themselves for national 
defence. 
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If we mean to do this, we have no time to lose. I 
wish the names of the fittest and the strongest in every 
village will be selected and sent up. I ask this of you, 
brothers and sisters. To explain things to you, and to 
clear the many questions that will arise, meetings will 
be held in important villages. Volunteers will also be 
sent out- 


THE MONTAGU-CHELMSFORD SCHEME 

On the publication of the “ Report on Constitutional 
Reforms ” by the Rt. Hon. Mr. B. S, Montagu and H, E. 
Lord Chelmsford, Mr. Gandhi wrote the following letter 
{dated, July 18, 1918) to the Hon. ( now the Rt. Hon, Mr. 
V. S. Srinivasa Sastri , who had invited him to give at » 
expression of his views on the subject for publication in 
the “ Servant of India." Mr. Gandhi wrote : — 

After all, our standard of measurement must be the 
Congress -League scheme. Crude though it is, I think 
that we should with all the vehemence and skill, that 
we can command, press for the incorporation into it of 
the essentials of our own. 

DOCTRINE OF COMPARTMENTS. 

I would, therefore, for instance, ask for the 
rejection of the doctrine of compartments. I very much 
fear that the dual system in the Provinces will 
be fatal to the success of the experiment and as 
it may be only the success of the experiment that 
can take us to the next and I hope the final stage, 
we cannot be too insistent that the idea of reservation 
should be dropped. One cannot help noticing an 
unfortunate suspicion of our intentions regarding tho 
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purely British as distinguished from the purely Indian 
interests. Hence, there is to be seen in the scheme 
elaborate reservations on behalf of these interests, 

I think that more than anything else it is neces- 
sary to have an honest, frank and straightforward under- 
standing about these interests and for me personally this 
is of much greater importance than any legislative feat 
that British talent alone or a combination of British and 
Indian talent may be capable of performing. I would 
certainly, in as courteous terms as possible, but equally 
emphatic say that these interests will be held subservient 
to those of India as a whole and that therefore they are 
certainly in jeopardy in so far as they may be inconsis- 
tent with the general advance of India. Thus, if I had my 
way, I would cut down the military expenditure. I would 
protect local industries by heavily taxing goods that 
compete against products of our industries and I would 
reduce to a minimum the British element in our services, 
retaining only those that may be needed for our instruc- 
tion and guidance. I do not think that they had or have 
any claim upon our attention, save by right of conquest. 
That claim must clearly go by the board as soon as we 
have awakened to a consciousness of our national exis- 
tence and possess the strength to vindicate our right to 
the restoration of what We have lost. To their credit 
let it be said that they do not themselves advance any 
claim by right of conquest. One can readily join in the 
tribute of praise bestowed upon the Indian Civil Service 
for their proficiency, devotion to duty and great organi- 
sing ability. So far as material reward is concerned that 
service has been more than handsomely paid and our 
gratitude otherwise can be best expressed by assimilating 
their virtues ourselves. 
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PRESENT TOP-HEAVY ADMINISTRATION. 

No scheme of reform can possibly benefit India that 
does not recognise that the present administration is 
top-heavy and ruinously expensive and for me even law, 
order and good government would be too dearly 
purchased if the price to be paid for it is to be the 
grinding poverty of the masses. The watchword of our 
reform councils will have to be, not the increase of 
taxation for the growing needs of a growing country, 
but a decrease of financial burdens that are sapping the 
foundation itself of organic growth. If this fundamental 
fact is recognised, there need be no suspicion of our 
motives and I think I am perfectly safe in asserting that 
in every other respect British interests will be as secure 
in Indian hands as they are in their own. 

INDIANS IN CIVIL SERVICE. 

It follows from what I have said above that we 
must respectfully press for the Congress- League claim 
for the immediate granting to Indians of 50 per cent, of 
the higher posts in the Civil Service. 



THE ROWLATT BILLS & SATYAGRAHA 


During the debate on the Rowlatt Bills in the Im- 
perial Legislative Council in 1919 Mr. Gandhi toured 
round the country organising an effective opposition to 
the passing of the Bills, Despairing op the efficacy of 
mere Non-official opposition in the Council , Mr. Gandhi 
inaugurated what is known as the Satyagraha Movement 
as the only legitimate weapon in the hands of the people, 
to make their opposition felt. In this connection he pub- 
lished several contributions and spoke on many occasions. 
An attempt is made in the following pages to record them 
in the order of dates. 

MANIFESTO TO THE PRESS 

[In commending the Satyagraha Pledge, Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi wrote to the Press under date, February 28, 
1919 :— ] 

The step taken is probably the most momentous in 
the history of India. I give my assurance that it has 
not been hastily taken. Personally I have passed many 
sleepless nights over it. I have endeavoured duly to 
appreciate Government’s position, but I have been 
unable to find any justification for the extraordinary 
Bills. I have read the Rowlatt Committee’s Report. I 
have gone through the narrative with admiration. Its 
reading has driven me to conclusions just the opposite 
of the Committee’s. I should conclude from the report 
that secret violence is confined to isolated and very 
small parts of India, and to a microscopic body of 
people. The existence of such men is truly a danger to 
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society. But the passing of the Bills, designed to affect 
the whole of India and its people and arming the Govern- 
ment with powers out of all proportion to the situation 
sought to be dealt with, is a greater danger. The 
Committee ignore the historical fact that the millions in 
India are by nature the gentlest on earth. 

Now look at the setting of the Bills. Their introduc- 
tion is accompanied by certain assurances given by the 
Viceroy regarding the Civil Service and the British 
commercial interests. Many of us are filled with the 
greatest misgivings about the Viceregal utterance. I 
frankly confess I do not understand its full scope and 
intention. If it means that the Civil Service and the 
British commercial interests are to be held superior to 
those of India and its political and commercial require- 
ments, no Indian can accept the doctrine. It can but end 
in a fratricidal struggle within the Empire. Reforms 
may or may not come. The need of the moment is a 
proper and just understanding upon this vital issue No 
tinkering with it will produce real satisfaction. Let the 
great Civil Service Corporation understand that it can 
remain in India only as its trustee and servant, not m 
name, but in deed, and let the British commercial 
houses understand that they can remain in India only 
to supplement her requirements, and not to destroy 
indigenous art, trade and manufacture, and you have two 
measures to replace the Rowlatt Bills. 

It will be now easy to see why I consider the Bills 
to be an unmistakable symptom of a deep-9eated disease 
in the governing body. It needs, therefore, to be drastic- 
ally treated. Subterranean violence will be the remedy 
applied by impetuous, hot-headed youths who will have 
grown impatient of the spirit underlying the Bills and the 
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circumstances attending their introduction. The Bills 
must intensify the hatred and ill-will against the State of 
which the deeds of violence are undoubtedly an evidence. 
The Indian covenanters, by their determination to under- 
go every form of suffering make an irresistible appeal to 
the Government, towards which they bear no ill-will, 
and provide to the believers in the efficacy of violence, 
as a means of securing redress of grievances with an 
infallible remedy, and withal a remedy that blesses those 
that use it and also those against whom it is used. If 
the convenanters know the use of this remedy, I fear no 
ill from it, I have no business to doubt their ability 
They must ascertain whether the disease is sufficiently 
great to justify the strong remedy and whether all 
milder ones have been tried. They have convinced them- 
selves that the disease is serious enough, and that milder 
measures have utterly failed. The rest lies in the lap 
of the gods. 


THE PLEDGE 

Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 
as the Indian Criminal Law ( Amendment ) Bill No. 1 
of 1919 , and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill 
No. II of 1919, are unjust, subversive of the principle of 
liberty and justice, and destructive of the elementary 
rights of individuals on which the safety of the com' 
munity as a whole aud the State itself is based, we 
solemnly affirm that in the event of these Bills becoming 
law until they are withdrawn, we shall refuse civilly to 
obey these laws and such other laws as a committee to be 
hereafter appointed may think fit and further a firm 
that in this struggle we will faithfully follow truth and 
refrain from violence to life, person or property . 



SPEECH AT ALLAHABAD 


[Mr. M. K. Gandhi in his speech at Allahabad on 
the 11 th. March, explained the Satyagraha Pledge as 
follows : — ] 

It behoves every one who wishes to take the Satya- 
graha Pledge to seriously consider all its factors before 
taking it. It is necessary to understand the principles of 
Satyagraha, to understand the main features of the Bills 
known as the Rowlatt Bills and to be satisfied that they 
are so objectionable as to warrant the very powerful 
remedy of Satyagraha being applied and, finally, to be 
convinced of one’s ability to undergo every form of bodily 
suffering so that the soul may be set free and be under 
no fear from any human being or institution. Once in it, 
there is no looking back. 

Therefore there is no conception of defeat in Staya' 
grah. A Satyagrahi fights even unto death. It is thus 
not an easy thing for everybody to enter upon it. It 
therefore behoves a Stayagrahi to be tolerant of those 
who do not join him. In reading reports of Satyagraha 
meetings I often notice that ridicule is poured upon those 
who do not join our movement. This is entirely against 
the spirit of the Pledge. In Satyagraha we expect to 
win over our opponents by self-suffering i.e , by love. 
The process whereby we hope to reach our goal is 
by so conducting ourselves as gradually and in an 
unperceived manner to disarm all opposition. Oppo- 
nents as a rule expect irritation, even violence from 
one another when both parties are equally matched. 
But when Satyagraha comes into play the expecta- 
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tion is transformed into agreeable surprise in the 
mind of the party towards whom Satyagraha is address- 
ed till at last he relents and recalls the act which 
necessitated Satyagraha, I venture to promise that if 
we act up to our Pledge day after day, the atmosphere 
around us will be purified and those who differ from us 
from honest motives, as I verily believe they do, will 
perceive that their alarm was unjustified. The vio- 
lationists wherever they may be will realise that they 
have in Satyagraha a far more potent instrument for 
achieving reform than violence whether secret or open 
and that it gives them enough work for their inex- 
haustible energy. And the Government will have no 
case left in defence of their measures if as a result of 
our activity the cult of violence is notably on the wane 
if it has not entirely died out. I hope therefore that at 
Satyagraha meetings we shall have no cries of shame, 
and no language betraying irritation or impatience either 
against the Government or our countrymen who differ 
from us and some of whom have for years been devoting 
themselves to the country’s cause according to the best 
of their ability. 


SPEECH AT BOMBAY 


[ At the Bombay meeting against the Rowlatt Bills 
on \4th March, Mr, M. K. Qandhi's speech which was in 
Gujarati was read out by his secretary. The speech ran 
as follows • — ] 

I am sorry that owing to my illness, I am unable to 
speak to you myself and have to have my remarks read 
to you. You will be glad to know that Sanyasi Shrad- 
dhanandji is gracing the audience to-day by his presence. 
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He is better known to us as Mahatma Munshiramji, 
the Governor of Gurukul. His joining our army is a 
source of strength to us. Many of you have perhaps 
been keenly following the proceedings of the Viceregal 
Council. Bill No. 2 is being steamrolled by means of 
the Official majority of the Government and in the 
teeth of the unanimous opposition from the Non-Official 
members. I deem it to be an insult to the latter, and 
through them to the whole of India. Satyagraha has 
become necessary as much to ensure respect for duly 
expressed public opinion, as to have the mischievous 
Bills withdrawn. Grave responsibility rests upon the 
shoulders of the Satyagrahis though, as I have so often 
said, there is no such thing as defeat in Satyagraha, it 
does not mean that victory can be achieved with- 
out Satyagrahis to fight for it, i e., to suffer for it. 
The use of this matchless force is comparatively 
a novelty. It is not the same thing as Passive 
Resistance which has been conceived to be a weapon 
that can be wielded most effectively only by the 
strongest minded, and you may depend upon it that six 
hundred men and women who in this Presidency have 
signed the Pledge are more than enough for our purpose, 
if they have strong wills and invincible faith in their 
mission, and that is in the power of truth to conquer 
untruth which Satyagrahis believe the Bills represent. 
I use the word ' untruth ’ in its widest sense. We may 
expect often to be told — as we have been told already by 
Sir William Vincent — that the Government will not 
yield to any threat of Passive Resistance. Satyagraha 
is not a threat, it is a fact ; and even such a mighty 
Government as the Government of India will have to 
yield if we are true to our Pledge. For the Pledge is 
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Dot a small thiDg. It means a change of heart. It is an 
attempt to introduce the religious spirit into politics. 
We may no longer believe in the doctrine of tit for tat : 
we may not meet hatred by hatred, violence by 
violence, evil by evil ; but we have to make a 
continuous and persistent effort to return good for 
evil. It is of no consequence that I give utterance to 
these sentiments. Every Satyagrahi has to live up to 
them. It is a difficult task, but with the help of God 
nothing is impossible. (Loud Cheers.) 


SPEECH AT MADRAS. 


[At the meeting held at the Madras Beach on the 
18th March, Mr. Gandhi, in responding to the welcome, 
said ; — ] 

You will forgive me for saying the few words that 
I want to say just now sitting in the chair. I am under 
strict medical orders not to exert myself, having got a 
weak heart. I am, therefore, compelled to have some 
assistance and to get my remarks read to you. But 
before I call upon Mr, Desai to read my remarks, I wish 
to say one word to you, Beware before you sign the 
Pledge. But if you do, you will see to it that you shall 
never undo the Pledge you have singed. May God help 
you and me in carrying out the Pledge. 

[Mr. Desai, after a few words of introduction, read 
the following message : — ] 

I regret that owing to heart weakness I am unable 
to speak to you personally. You have no doubt attended 
many meetings, but those that you have been attending 
«f late are different from the others in that at the 
meetings to which I have referred some immediate 
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tangible action, some immediate definite sacrifice has 
been demanded of you for the purpose of averting a 
serious calamity that has overtaken us m the shape of 
what are known as the Rowlatt Bills. One of them 
Bill No. I, has undergone material alterations and its 
further consideration has been postponed. Inspite, 
however, of the alteration, it is mischievous enough 
to demand opposition. The Second Bill has pro- 
bably at this very moment been finally passed by 
that Council, for in reality you can hardly call the 
Bill as having been passed by that august body 
when all its non official members unanimously and 
in strong language opposed it. The Bills require to 
be resisted not only because they are in themselves bad, 
but also because Government who are responsible for 
their introduction have seen fit practically to ignore 
public opinion and some of its members have made it a 
boast that they can so ignore that opinion. So far it is 
common cause between the different schools of thought 
in the country. I have, however, after much prayerful 
consideration, and after very careful examination of 
the Government’s standpoint, pledged myself to offer 
Satyagraha against the Bills, and mvited all men and 
women who think and feel with me to do likewise. 
Some of our countrymen, including those who are 
among the best of the leaders, have uttered a note 
of warning, and even gone so far as to say that 
this Satyagraha movement is against the best interests 
of the country. I have naturally the highest regard 
for them and their opinion. I have worked-under some 
of them. I was a babe when Sir Dinshaw Wacha 
and Babu Surendranath Bannerji were among the 
accepted leaders of public opinion in India. Mr. 
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Sastriar is a politician who has dedicated his all 
to the country’s cause His sincerity, his probity 
are all his own. He will yield to no one in the love of 
•the country. There is a sacred and indissoluble tie 
binding me to him. My upbringing draws me to the 
signatiories of the two Manifestoes. It is not, therefore, 
without the grearest grief and much searching of heart 
that I have to place myself in opposition to their wishes. 
But there are times when you have to obey a call 
which is the highest of all, i.e., the voice of conscience 
even though such obedience may cost many a bitter tear, 
nay even more, separation from friends, from family, 
from the state to which you may belong, from all that you 
have held as dear as life itself. For this obedierce is the 
law of our being. I have no further and other defence to 
offer for my conduct. My regard for the signatories to 
the Manifesto remains undiminished, and my faith in 
the efficiency of Satyagraha is so great that I feel 
that if those who have taken the Pledge will be true to 
it, we shall be able to show to them that they will 
find when we have come to the end of this struggle 
that there was no cause for alarm or misgivings. There 
is, I know, resentment felt even by some Satyagrahis 
over the Manifestoes. I would warn Satyagrahis that 
such resentment is against the spirit of Satyagraha. 

I would personally welcome an honest expression of 
difference of opinion from any quarter and more so from 
friends because it puts us on our guard. There is too 
much recrimination, innuendo and insinuation in our pub 
lie life, and if the Satyagraha movement purges it of this 
grave defect, as it ought to, it will be a very desirable 
by — product. I wish further to suggest to Satyagrahis 
that any resentment of the two Manifestoes would be 
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but a sign of weakness on our part. Every movement, 
and Satyagraha most of all, must depend upon its own 
inherent strength, but not upon the weakness or silence 
■ of its critics. 

Let us, therefore, see wherein lies the strength of 
Satyagraha As the name implies it is in an insistence on 
truth which dynamically expressed means love; and by 
the law of love we are required not to return hatred for 
hatred, violence for violonce but to return good for evil. 
As Shrimati Sarojini Devi told you yesterday the 
strength lies in a definite recognition of the true religi- 
ous spirit and action corresponding to it, and when once 
you introduce trie religious element in politics, you re- 
volutionise the whole of your political outlook. You 
achieve reform then not by imposing suffering on those 
who resist it, but by taking the suffering upon your- 
selves and so in this movement we hope by the intensity 
of our sufferings to affect and alter the Government’s 
resolution not to withdraw these objectionable Bills- It 
has, however, been suggested that the Government will 
leave the handful of Satyagrahis severely alone and not 
make martyrs of them. But there is. here, m my hum- 
ble opinion, bad logic and an unwarranted assumption 
of fact. If Satyagrahis are left alone, they have 
won a complete victory, because they will have 
succeeded in disregarding the Rowlatt Bills and even 
other laws of the country, and in having thus shown 
that a civil disobedience of a Government is held per- 
fectly harmless. I regard the statement as an unwarrant- 
ed assumption of fact, because it contemplates the 
restriction of the movement only to a handful of men and 
women. My experience of Satyagraha leads me to believe 
that it is such a potent force that, once set in motion, it 
29 
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ever spreads till at last it becomes a dominant factor in 
the community in which it is brought into play, and if it 
so spreads, no Government can neglect it. Either it must 
yield to it or imprison the workers in the movement. 
But I have no desire to argue. As the English proverb 
says, the proof of the pudding lies in the eating. The 
movement, for better or for worse, has been launched. 
We shall be judged not by our words, but solely bv our 
deeds. It is, therefore, not enough that we sign the 
Pledge. Our signing it is but an earnest of our determina- 
tion to act up to it, and if all who-sign the Pledge, act 
according to it, I make bold to promise that we shall 
bring about the withdrawal of the two Bills and neither 
the Government nor our critics will have a word to say 
against us, The cause is great, the remedy is equal lv 
great ; let us prove worthy of them both. 

APPEAL TO THE VICEROY 


A fiublii meeting of the citizens of Madras .m-, 
held on March 20, 1919, at the Beach opposite the 
Presidency College, Madras, io appeal to the Viceroy to 
withhold his assent to the Rowlatt Act and to convey to 
Mr. M. K, Gandhi their profound and respectful thanks 
for the trouble he had taken to visit Madras in order to 
strengthen the • Satyagraha, movement. Mr. M. K. 
Gandhi did net attend owing to ill-health. Mr. Desat 
read the following message from Mr. M. K. Gandhi. 

Friends. — This afternoon I propose to deal with 
some of the objections that have been raised against 
Satyagraha. After saying that it was a matter of regret 
that men like myself ‘‘should have embarked on 
this movement," Sir Wm. Vincent, in iwinding up 
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the debate on Bill No. 2, said, “ they could only hope 
that (the Satyagraha) would not materialise. Mr. 
Gandhi might exercise great self-restraint in action, 
but there would be other young hot-headed men 
who might be led into violence which could not 
but end in disaster. Yielding to this threat, how- 
ever, would be tantamount to complete abolition of 
the authority of the Governor-General-in-Council." 
If Sir William’s fear as to violence is realised, it 
would undoubtedly be a disaster. It is for every 
Satyagrahi to guard against that danger. I enter- 
tain no such fear because our creed requires us 
to eschew all violence and to resort to truth and 
self -suffering, as the only weapons in our armoury- 
Indeed the Satyagraha movement is, among other 
things, an invitation to those who belive in the efficiency 
of violence for redress of grievances to join our ranks 
and honestly to follow our methods. I ha ce suggested 
elsewhere that what the Rowlatt Bills are intended 
to do and what I verily believe they are bound to fail 
in achieving is exactly what the Satyagraha movement 
is pre-eniineutly capable of achieving. By demons- 
trating to the party of violence the infallible power 
of Satyagraha and by giving them ample scope for 
their inexhaustible energy, we hope to wean that party 
from the suicidal method of violence. What can be 
more potent than an absolute statement, accompanied 
by corresponding action, presented in the clearest 
terms possible that violence is never necessary lor the 
purpose of securing reforms? Sir William says that 
the movement has great potentialities of evil, i'he Hon. 
Pandit Madan Moban Malaviya is said to have retorted, 
and also of good.” I would venture to improve upon 
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the retort by saying, “ only of good.” It constitutes an 
/ attempt to revolutionize politics and to restore moral force 
i to its original station. After all, the Government do not 
believe in an entire avoidance of violence i.e., physical 
1 force. The message of the West, which the Government 
j of India, I presume, represent, is succinctly put by Presi- 
dent Wilson in his speech delivered to the Peace Con- 
ference at the time of introducing the League of Nations 
Covenant. “ Armed force is in the background in this 
programme, but it is in the background, and if the moral 
force of the world will not suffice, physical force of the 
world shall.’’ We hope to reverse the process, and by 
our action show that physical force is nothing compared 
to the moral force, and that moral force never fails. It 
is my firm belief that this is the fundamental difference 
between modern civilisation and the ancient of which 
India, fallen though it is, I venture to claim, is a living 
representative. We, her educated children, seem to have 
lost faith in this — the grandest doctrine of life If we 
could but restore that faith in the supremacy of Moral 
Force, we shall have made a priceless contribution to 
the British Empire, and we shall, without fail, obtain 
the reforms we desire and to which we may be entitled. 
Entertaining such views it is not difficult for me to 
answer Sir William’s second fear as to the complete 
abolition of the authority of the Governor-General-in 
Council. This movement, is undoubtedly designed, 
effectively to prove to the Government that its authority 
is finally dependant upon the will of the people and not 
upon force of arms, especially when that will is express 
ed in terms cf Satyagraha. To yield to a clear moral 
force cannot but enhance the prestige and the dignity 
of the yielder. 
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It is to such a movement that every man and 
woman in this great country is invited, but a movement 
that is intended to produce far-reaching results, and 
which depends, for success, on the purity and the 
capacity for self-suffering of those who are engaged 
in it, can only be joined after a searching and prayerful 
self-examination. I may not too often give the warning 
I have given at Satyagraha meetings that everyone 
should think a thousand times before coming to it, but 
having come to it he must remain in it, cost what it 
may. A friend came to me yesterday, and told me that 
he did not know that it meant all that was ex- 
plained at a gathering of a few Satyagrahi friends 
and wanted to withdraw. I told him that he could 
certainly do so if he had signed without understand- 
ing the full consequences of the pledge. And I 
would ask everyone who did not understand the pledge 
as it has been explained at various meetings to copy 
this example. It is not numbers so much as quality 
that we want. Let me therefore note down the qualities 
required of a Satyagrahi. He must follow truth at any 
cost and in all circumstances. He must make a con- 
tinuous effort to love his opponents. He must be 
prepared to go through every form of suffering, whether 
imposed upon him by the Government which he is 
civilly resisting for the time being, or only those who 
may differ from him. This movement is thus a process 
of purification and penance. Believe me that, if we go 
through it in the right spirit, all the fears expressed by 
the Government and some of our friends will be proved 
to be groundless and we will not only see the Rowlatt 
Bills withdrawn, but the country will recognise in 
Satyagraha a powerful and religious weapon for secur- 
ing reforms and redress of legitimate grievances. 



THE SATYAGRAHA DAY 


Mr. ' M. K. Gandhi published the following unde? 
date, 2$rd March, during his stay in Madras : — 

Satyagraha, as I have endeavoured to explain ai 
several meetings, is essentially a religious movement. 
It is a process of purification and penance. It seeks to 
secure reforms or redress of grievances by self-suffering. 
I therefore venture to suggest that the second Sunday 
after the publication of the Viceregal assent to Bill 
No. 2 of 1919 (i.e., 6th April) may be observed as a 
day of humiliation and Prayer. As there must be an 
effective public demonstration in keeping with the 
character of the observance, I beg to advise as follows : 

(i) A twenty-four hours* fast . counting from the last 

meal on the preceding night, should be ob- 
served by all adults, unless prevented from 
so doing by consideration of religion or 
health. The fast is not to be regarded, in 
any shape or form, in the nature of a hunger- 
strike, or as designed to put any pressure 
upon the Government. It is to be regarded, 
for all Satyagrahis, as the necessary discip- 
line to fit them for civil disobedience 
contemplated in their Pledge, and for al 1 
others, as some slight token of the intensity 
of their wounded feelings. 

(ii) All work, except such as may be necessary in 

the public interest, should be suspended for 
the day. Markets and other business places 
should be closed. Employees who are 
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required to work even on Sundays may only 
suspend work after obtaining previous leave. 

I do not hesitate to recommend these two sugges- 
tions for adoption by public servants. For though"! t is 
unquestionably the right thing for them not to take part 
in political discussion and gatherings, m my opinion 
they have an undoubted right to express, uporr vital 
matters, their feelings in the verv limited manner herein 
suggested. 

(iii) Puhlic meetings should be held on that day in 
parts of India, nor excluding villages, at 
which resouitions praying for the with- 
drawal of the two measures should be 
passed. 

If iny advice is deemed worthy of acceptance, the 
responsibility will lie in the first instance, on the various 
Sa+yagraha Associations, for undertaking the necessarv 
work of organisation, but ail other associations will, I 
hope, join hands in making this demonstration a 
success. 


S \TYAGRAHA DAY IN MADRAS 


Under the auspices of Madras Satyagraha Sabha , 
a public meeting was held at the Triplicane Beach on 
30 fh March to explain the message of Mr. M. K. Gandhi 
for the observance of the Satyagraha Day ; — 

I am sorry that I shall not be with you for this 
evening's meeting, as I must take the train for Bezwada 
in order to keep my engagement with our Andhra 
friends. But before my departure, I would like to 
reduce to writing my impressions of the tour through 
the southern part of the Presidency, which I have just 
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completed, and to answer some criticism and some 
doubts that have been offered by friends. 

I have visited Tanjore, Trichnopoly, Madura, Tuti- 
corin and Negapatam ; and taking the lowest estimate, 
the people addressed must have been not less than thirty 
thousand. Those who have a right to give us warnings, 
to express misgivings and who have just as great a love 
of the Motherland as we claim to have, have feared the 
danger that, however well-meaning we may be, and 
however anxious we may be to avoid violence, the 
people who may join the movement under an enthusias- 
tic impulse may not be able to exercise sufficient self- 
control and break out into violence, resulting in needless 
loss of life, and, what is more, injury to the National 
cause. After embarking upon the movement, I began 
addressing meetings at Delhi. I passed then through 
Lucknow, Allahabad, Bombay, and thence to Madras. 
My experience of all these meetings shows that the 
advent of Satyagraha has already altered the spirit 
of those who attend the Stayagraba meetings. In 
Lucknow, upon an innocent remark by the chairman as 
to the Manifesto signed by some of the members 
of the Imperial Legislative Council disapproving of 
our movement, the audience cried out ' shame, shame !’ 
I drew their attention to the fact that Satyagrahis 
and those who attended Satyagraha meetings should 
not use such expressions and that the speeches at our 
meetings ought not to be punctuated with either marks 
of disapproval or of approval. The audience immediately 
understood the spirit of my remarks and never afterwards 
made any demonstration of their opinion. In the towns 
of this Presidency as elsewhere, whilst it is true that the 
large crowds have refrained from any noisy demonstra- 
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|, tion out of regard for my health, they have fully under- 
| stood the necessity of refraining from it on the higher 
l ground. The leaders in the movement have also fully 
understood the necessity for self-restraint. These 
experiences of mine fill me with the greatest hope for 
the future. .1 never had any apprehensions of the danger 
our friends feared and the various meetings I have 
described confirm my optimism but I would venture 
further to state that every precaution that is humanly 
possible is being and will be taken to avert any such 
danger, It is for that reason that our Pledge commits 
the signatories to a breach of those laws that may be 
selected for the purpose by a Committee of Satyagrabis, 
and I am glad that our Sind friends have understood 
their Pledge and obeyed the prohibition of the Hyderabad 
Commissioner of Police to hold their inoffensive proces- 
sion, for it is no part of the present movement to break 
all the laws of the land the breach of which is not 
inconsistent with the Pledge, A Satyagrabi is nothing 
if not instinctively law-abiding, and it is his law-abiding 
nature which exacts from him implicit obedience to the 
highest law that is the voice of conscience wbicU 
over-rides all other laws. His civil disobedience even 
certain laws is only seeming d' ;obedience. Every law 
gives the subject an option either to obey 1 he primary 
sanction or the secondary, and I venture to suggest that 
the Satyagrahi by inviting the secondary sanction obeys 
the law. He does not act like the ordinary offender who 
not only commits a breach of the laws of the land whether 
good or bad but wishes to avoid the consequences of that 
breach. It will seem, therefore, that every thing that 
prudence may dictate has been done to avoid any 
untoward results. Some friends have said : “ We under- 
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stand your breach of the Rowlatt legislation, but as a 
Satyagrahi there is nothing for you in it to break. How 
can you however break the other laws which you have 
hitherto obeyed and which may also be good !” So far 
as good laws are concerned, that is, laws which lay 
down moral principles, the Satyagrahi may not break 
them and their breach is not contempleted under the 
Pledge. But the other laws are neither good nor bad, 
moral or immoral. They may be useful or may even be 
harmful. Those laws, one obeys for the supposed good 
Government of the country. Such laws are laws made 
for the purpose of revenue, or political laws creating 
statutory offences. Those laws enable the Government 
to continue its power. When therefore a Government 
goes wrong to the extent of hurting the National fibre 
itself, as does the Rowlatt Legislation, it becomes the 
right of the subject, indeed it is his duty, to withdraw 
his obedience to such laws to the extent it may be 
required in order to bend the Government to the National 
will. A doubt has been expressed during my tour 
and my friends have written to me as to the validity 
in terms of Satyagraba of the entrustmenl of the 
selection of the law’s for breach to a Committee. For it 
;s argued that it amounts to a surrender of one's cons 
cience to leave such selection to others. This doubt 
misunderstands the Pledge. A signatory of the Pledge 
undertakes, so far as he is concerned, to break if neces- 
sary all the laws which it would be lawful for the 
Satyagrah' to break. It is not however obligatory on 
him to break all such laws. He can therefore perfectly 
conscientiously leave the selection of the laws to be 
broken to the judgment of those who are experts in the 
matter and who in their turn are necessarily subject to 
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I' the limitations imposed by the Pledge. The worst that 
* can happen to any signatory is that the selection may 
not be exhaustive enough for him. 

I have been told that I am diverting the attention 
of the country from the one and only thing that matters, 
namely, the forthcoming reforms. In my opinion the 
Rowlatt Legislation, in spite of the amendments which, 
as the Select Committee very properly says, does not 
affect its principles, blocks the way to progress and 
therefore to attainment of substantial reforms. To my 
mind the first thing needful is to claim a frank and full 
recognition of the principle that public opinion properly 
expressed shall be respectedby the Government. I am 
no believer in the doctrine that the same power can at 
the same time trust and distrust, grant liberty and 
repress it. I have a right to interpret the coming re- 
forms by the light that the Rowlatt Legislation throws 
upon them, and I make bold to promise that if we do 
not gather sufficient force to remove from our path this 
great obstacle in the shape of the Rowlatt legislation, 
we shall find the reforms to be a whitened sepulchre. 
Yet another objection to answer. Some friends have 
argued : “ Your Satyagraha movement only accentuates 
the fear we have of the onrush of Bolshevism." The 
fact, however, is that, if anything can possibly prevent 
this calamity descending upon our country, it is Satya- 
graha. Bolshevism is the necessary result of modern' 
materialistic civilisation. Its insensate worship of mat- 
ter has given rise to a school which has been brought 
up to look upon materialistic advancement as the goal 
and which has lost all touch with the final things of , 
life. Self-indulgence is the Bolshevic creed, self res- j 
traint is the Satyagraha creed. If I can but induce the 1 
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Nation to accept Satyagraha if only as a predominant 
factor in life, whether social or political, we need have 
no fear of the Bolshevic propaganda. In asking the 
Nation to accept Satyagraha, I am asking for the 
introduction in reality of nothing new. I have coined a 
new word for an ancient law that has hitherto mainly 
governed our lives, and I do prophesy that if we disobey 
the law of the final supremacy of the spirit over matter, 
of liberty and love over brute force, in a few years time 
we shall have Bolshevism rampant in this land which 
was once so holy. 

MESSAGE TO SATYAGRAHIS 

On April 3, 19 L9, Mr. M. K . Gandhi sent the fol- 
lowing message from Bombay to Mr. S. Kasturiranga 
Iyengar, Editor of the Hindu, Madras ; — 

Just arrived, having missed connection at Secun- 
derabad. 

Regarding the meeting at Delhi, I hope that the 
Delhi Tragedy will make Satyagrahis steel their hearts 
and the waverers to reconsider their position. I have 
no shadow of doubt that, by remaining true to the 
Pledge, we shall not only secure the withdrawal of the 
Rowlatt Legislation, but we shall kill the spirit of 
terrorism lying behind, 

I hope the speeches on Sunday, the 6th April, will 
be free from anger or unworthy passion. The cause 
is too great and sacred to be damaged by exhibition 
of passion. We have no right to cry out against suffer 
mgs self-invited. Undoubtedly there should be no 
coercion for the suspension of business or for fast. 



THE DELHI INCIDENT 


Mr. M, K. Gandhi sent the following letter to the 
Press from Bombay under date 4th April, 1919 : — 

It is alleged against the Delhi people assembled at 
the Delhi Railway Station (1) that S'me of them were 
trying to coerce sweetmeat sellers into closing their 
stalls ; (2) that some were forcibly preventing people 
from plying tramcars and other vehicles ; (3) that some 
of them threw brickbats ; (4) that the whole crowd that 
marched to the Station demanded the release of men 
who were said to be coercers and who were for that 
reason arrested at the instance of the Railway authori- 
ties ; (5) that the crowd declined to disperse when the 
Magistrate gave orders to disperse. 1 have read Sanyasi 
Swami Shradhanandji’s account of the tragedy. I am 
bound to accept it as true, unless it is authoritatively 
proved to be otherwise and his account seems to me to 
deny the allegations, 1, 2 and 3. But assuming the 
truth of all allegations it does appear to me that the 
local Authorities in Delhi have made use of a Nasmyth 
hammer to crush a fly. On their action, however, in 
firing on the crowd, I shall seek another opportunity of 
saying more. My purpose in writing this letter is merely 
to issue a note of warning to all Satyagralns. I would, 
therefore, like to observe that the conduct described 
in the allegations 1 to 4, if true, would be inconsistent 
with the Satyagraha Pledge, The conduct described in 
allegations can be consistent with the Pledge, but if he 
allegation is true, the conduct was premature, because 
the- Committee contemplated in the Pledge, has not 
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decided upon the disobedience of orders that may be 
issued by the Magistrates under the Riot Act. I am 
anxious to make it as clear as I can that in this move* 
ment no pressure can be put upon people who do not 
wish to accept our suggestions and advice, the move- 
ment being essentially one to secure the greatest freedom 
for all Satyagrahis, cannot forcibly demand release of 
those who might be arrested, whether justly or unjustly. 
The essence of the Pledge is to invite imprisonment and 
until the Committee decides upon the breach of the 
Riot Act, it is the duty of Satyagrahis to obey, without 
making the slightest ado, Magisterial orders to disperse, 
etc- and thus to demonstrate their law-abiding nature. I 
hope that the next Sunday at Satyagraha meetings, all 
speeches will be free from passion, anger or resentment. 
The movement depends for its success entirely upon 
perfect self-possession, self-restraint, absolute adherence 
to truth and unlimited capacity for self-suffering Before 
closing this letter, I would add that, in opposing the 
Rowlatt Legislation, Satyagrahis are resisting the spin: 
of terrorism which lies behind it and of which it 'S a 
most glaring symptom. The Delhi tragedy imposes an 
added responsibility upon Satyagrahis of steeling their 
hearts and going on with their struggle until the Row- 
latt Legislation is withdrawn. 


MESSAGE TO MADRAS SATYAGRAHIS 

The following message from Mr. M. K. Gandhi was 
read at the great meeting in Madras held on the 
Satyagraha Day on 6th April : — 

1 do hope that the Presidency that produced beauti- 
ful Valliamma, Nagappan, Narayanaswami and so many 
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others of your Presidency with whom I was privileged 
to work in South Africa will not quail in the presence 
of sacrifice demanded of us all. I am convinced that 
reforms will be of no avail, unless our would-be partners 
respect us. And we know that they only respect those 
who are capable of sacrificing for ideals, as themselves. 
See how unstintingly they poured out treasure and blood 
during the War. Ours is a nobler cause and out means 
infinitely superior, in that we refrain from shedding 
blood, other than our own. 


MESSAGE TO THE BOMBAY CITIZENS 

At the Saiyagraha Demonstrations in Bombay on 
6th April, Mr . M. K. Gandhi referred to the , Delhi 
incident and pointed out : — • 

We have two authoritative versions of the episode. 
One was Swami Shradhanandji’s stating the peoples’ 
version, and the other was Government’s, justifying 
the action of the local authorities. The two did not tally; 
they differed as to some main particulars. An impartial 
observer will regard both as partial statements. I beg 
of the popular party to assume for purposes of criticism 
the truth of the official narrative, but there are remark- 
able gaps in it amounting to the evasion of charges 
made against the local authorities by Sanyasi Sbradha- 
tiandji. His statement was the first in the field, and he 
was on the scene immediately after the shooting incident 
near the Railway Station. If the Government have 
sought the co-operation of the National Leaders to 
regulate the crowd, there would not have been any need 
for the display or use of military force. Even if the 
official version was correct, there was no justification to 
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fire on the innocent people. The people were entirely 
unarmed, and at the worst what would they have done? 
In any other place but India, the Police would have been 
deemed sufficient to meet an emergency of the Delhi 
type, armed with nothing more than batons He 
related how in 1917. at Durban, a mob of 6,000 
Europeans bent upon lynching an innocent victim 
threatened the destruction of property worth £ 2Q, 000, 
including the lives of nearly twenty men, women and 
children, and a dozen Police, though they would have 
been justified in calling Military aid, contended with the 
crowd themselves and succeeded in peacefully dispersing 
it. The Delhi crowd had no such intention of hurting 
any body. It threatened to do nothing except, as alleged, 
it refused to disperse The authorities could have 
peacefully regulated the crowd; nstead they followed 
the customary practice of calling the Military on the 
slightest pretext. He did not want to labour on the 
point. It was enough the crowd hurt nobody and were 
neither overawed nor infuriated. It was a remarkable 
incident that the people were sufficiently firm and self- 
possessed to hold a mass meeting of 40,000 after 
the shooting incidents, and it coverd the Delhi 
people with glory. He has always emphasised that 
the people who took part in the struggle against 
the Rowlatt Act will be self-possessed and peaceful, 
but he has never said that .the people will not have 
to suffer. Mr. Gandhi further said that to the satyagra 
his such suffering must be welcome. The sterner they 
were the better. They have undertaken to suffer unto 
death. Sanyasi Shradhanandji has wired saying that 4 
Mahommadans and 5 Hindus have so far died, and that 
about 2 0 people were missing and 13 persons were in 
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the hospital, being badly wounded. For Satyagrahis it 
was not a bad beginning. No country had ever risen, 
no nation had ever been made without sacrifice, and we 
were trying an experiment of building up ourselves by 
self-sacrifice without resorting to violence in any shape 
or form. That was a Satyagrahi. From Satyagraha 
standpoint the people s case in Delhi was weak, in that 
the crowd refused to disperse when asked to do so, and 
demanded the release of the two arrested men. Both 
acts were wrong. It was arrest and imprisonment 
they sought for by resorting to civil disobedience. In 
this movement it was open to Satyagrahis to disobey 
only those laws which are selected by the Committee 
contemplated m the PLLge. Before being able to offer 
effects e civil disobedience, we must acquire habits of 
discipline, self-control and qualities of leadership and 
obedience. Till these qualities were developed and till 
the spirit of Satyagraha has permeated large bodies of 
men and women, Mr. Gandhi said he had advsed that 
only such laws as can be individually disobeyed should 
be selected for disobedience, as, while disobeying certain 
selected laws, it was incumbent on the people to show 
their law abiding character by respecting all the other 
laws. 


30 



DISTRIBUTION OF PROHIBITED LITERATURE 


The Satyagraha Committee advised that, for the 
time being, laivs regal ding prohibited literature and re- 
gistration of Newspapers may be civilly disobeyed . 
Accordingly Mr. Gandhi , President , and Secretaries of 
the Satyagiaha Sabha, Bombay , issued on April 7. the 
following notice to organise, regulate and control the sale 
of these publications : — 

Satyagrahis should receive copies of prohibited 
literature for distribution. A limited number of copies 
can be had from the Secretaries of the Satyagraha 
Sabha. Satyagrahis should, so far as possible, write 
their names and addresses as sellers so that they may 
be traced easily when wanted by the Government for 
prosecution. Naturally there can be no question of 
secret sale of this literature. At the same time, there 
should be no forwardness either in distributing it. It 
is open to Satyagrahis to form small groups of men and 
women to whom they may read this class of literature. 
The object in selecting prohibited literature is not 
merely to commit a civil breach of the law regarding it 
but it is also to supply people with clean literature cf a 
high moral value. It is expected that the Government 
will confiscate sucb, Satyagrahis have to be as independ- 
ent of finance as possible. When therefore copies are 
confiscated, Satyagrahis are requested to make copies of 
prohibited literature themselves or by securing the assist- 
ance of willing friends and to make use of it until it is 
confiscated by giving readings to the people from it. It 
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is stated that such readings would amount to dissemin- 
ation of prohibited literature. When whole copies are 
exhausted by d'ssemmation or confiscation, Satyagrahis 
may continue civil disobedience by writing out and 
distributing extracts from accessible books. 

OIRCUL \TI”G UNREGISTERED NEWSPAPERS 

Regarding the civil breach of the law governing the 
publication of newspapers, the idea 's to publish in every 
Satyagraha centre a written newspaper" without register- 
ing it. It need not occupy more than one side of half a 
foolscap. When such a newspaper is edited, it will be 
found how difficult it is to fill up half a sheet. It is a 
well known fact that a vast majority of newspapers 
contain much padding. Further, it cannot be denied 
that newspaper articles written under the terror of 
the very strict newspaper law have a double mean- 
ing. A Satyagrahi for whom punishments provided 
by law have lost all terror can give only in 
an unregistered newspaper his thoughts and opinion 
unhampered by any other consideration than that 
of his own conscience. His newspaper, therefore, if 
otherwise well edited, can become a most powerful 
vehicle for transmitting pure ideas in a concise manner, 
and there need be no fear of inability to circulate a 
hand-written newspaper, for it will be the duty of those 
who may receive the first copies to recopy till at last 
the process of multiplication is made to cover if neces- 
sary the whole of the masses of India and it must not be 
forgotten that we have in India the tradition of impart- 
ing instruction by oral teaching. 



MESSAGE AFTER ARREST 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested at Kosi on his way to • 
Delhi on the morning of the 10/A April and served with 
an order not to enter the Punjab and the District of Delhi 
and to restrict himself to the Bombay Presidency. The 
officer serving the order treated him most politely, assur- 
ing him it xeould be his most painful duty to arrest 
him, if he elected to disobey, but that there would be no 
til-will between them. Mr. Gandhi smilingly said that 
he must elect to disobey as it was his duty, and that the 
officer ought also to do what was his duty. Mr. Gandhi 
then dictated the following message to Mr. Desai, his 
Secretary, laying special emphasis on his oral message 
that none shall resent his arrest or do anything tainted 
with untruth or violence which is sure to draw the sacred 
cause. The message reads : — 

To my countrymen. It is a matter of the highest 
satisfaction to me, as I hope to you, that I have received 
an order from the Punjab Government not to enter that 
Province and another from the Delhi Government not 
to enter Delhi, while an order of the Government of 
India has been served on me immediately after which 
restricts me to Bombay. I had no hesitation in saying 
to the officer, who served the order on me, that I was 
bound in virtue of the pledge to disregard, it, which I 
have done, and I shall presently find myself a free man, 
my body being taken by them in their custody. It was 
galling to me to remain free whilst the Rowlatt Legis- 
lation disfigured the Statute Book. My arrest makes 
me free, It now remains for you to do your duty 
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■which is clearly stated in the Satyagraha Pledge. 
Follow it, and you will find it will be your 
Kamadhenu. I hope there will be no resentment about 
■my arrest. I have received what I was seeking either 
■withdrawal of the Rowlatt Legislation or imprison- 
ment. A departure from truth by a hair’s breadth, or 
violence committed against anybody, whether English- 
man or Indian, will surely damn the great cause the 
Satyagrahis are handling. I hope the Hindu-Muslim 
unity, which seems now to have taken firm hold of the 
people, will become a reality and I feel convinced that 
it will only be a reality if the suggestions I have 
ventured to make in my communication to the Press 
are carried out. The responsibility of the Hindus 
in the matter is greater than that of Muhamma- 
dans, they being in a minority and I hope they will 
■discharge their responsibility in the manner worthy 
of their country. I have also made certain sugges- 
tions regarding the proposal of the Swadeshi vow. 
Now I commend them to your serious attention and you 
will find that, as your ideas of Satyagraha become 
■natured, the Hindu-Muslim unity is but part of Satya- 
graha. Finally it is my firm belief that we shall obtain 
salvation only through suffering and not by reforms 
dropping on us from England, no matter how unstintingly 
they might be granted, The English are a great Nation, 
but the weaker also go to the wall if they come in contact 
with them. When they are themselves courageous they 
'have borne untold sufferings and they only respond to 
courage and sufferings and partnership with them is 
•only possible after we have developed an indomitable 
courage and a faculty for unlimited suffering. There 
is a fundamental difference between their civilisation 
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and ours. They believe in the doctrine of violence 
or brute force as the final arbiter. My reading 
of our civilisation is that we are expected to believe 
in Soul Force or Moral Force as the final arbiter and 
this is Satyagraha. We are groaning under sufferings 
which we would avoid ff we could, because we have 
swerved from the path laid down for us by our ancient 
civilisation. I hope that the Hindus, Muhammadans. 
Sikhs, Parsis, Christians, Jews and all who are born in 
India or who made India their land of adoption will 
fully participate in these National observances and I 
hope too that women will take therein as full a share 
as the men. 


THE “ SATYAGRAHI ” 

The unregistered newspaper, the “ Patyagrahi'' , which 
Mr. Gandhi as Editor brought out in Bombay on the 7th 
April in defiance of the Press Act, was only a small 
sheet of paper sold for one pice. It stated among other 
things : “ The editor is liable at any moment to be 
arrested, and it is impossible to ensure the continuity of 
publication until India is in a happy position of supply- 
ing editors enough to take the place of those who are 
arrested. It is not our intention to break for all time the 
laws governing the publication of newspapers ■ This 
paper will, therefore, exist so long only as the- Rowlatt 
Legislation is not withdrawn It also contained the 
following instruction to Satyagrahis 

We are now in a position to expect to be arrested a; 
any moment. It is, therefore, necessary to bear in mind 
that, if any one is arrested, he should, without causing 
any difficulty, allow himself to be arrested, and, if sum- 
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moned to appear before a Court, he should do so. No 
defence should be offered and no pleaders engaged in the 
matter. If a fine is imposed with the alternative of 
imprisonment, the imprisonment should be accepted. If 
only fine is imposed, it ought not to be paid; but his pro- 
perty, if he has any, should be allowed to be sold. -There 
should be no demonstration of grief or otherwise made 
by the remaining Stayagrahis by reason of the arrest and 
imprisonment of their comrade. It cannot be too often 
repeated that we court imprisonment, and we may not 
complain of it, when we actually receive it. When once 
imprisoned, it is our duty to conform to all prison 
regulations, as prison reform is no part of our campaign 
at the present moment. A Satyagrahi may not resort 
to surreptitious practices. All that the Satyagrahis do, 
can only and must be done openly. 

SATYAGRAHA AND DURAGRAHA. 


Mr. Gandhi arrived in Bombay, on the afternoon of 
the Wth April, having been prevented from entering the 
Provinces of Punjab and Delhi. An order was soon 
after served on him requiring him to confine his activi- 
ties within the limits of the Bombay Presidency. 
Having heard of the riots and the consequent bloodshed 
in different places , he caused the following message to 
be read at all the meetings that evening : — 

I have not been able to understand the cause of so 
much excitement and disturbance that followed my 
detention. It is not Satyagraha. It is worse than 
Duragraha. Those who join Satyagraha demonstra- 
tions were bound one and all to refrain at all hazard 
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from violence, not to throw stones or in any waj 
whatever to injure anybody. 

But in Bombay, we have been throwing stones. We 
have obstructed tramcars by putting obstacles in the 
way. This is not Satyagraha. We have demanded the 
releage of about 50 men who had been arrested for 
deeds of violence. Our duty is chiefly to get ourseh es 
arres‘ed. It is breach of religious duty to endeav our to 
secure the release of those who have committed deeds 
of violence. We are not, therefore, justified on any 
grounds whatever in demanding the release of those 
who have been arrested. I have been asked whether 
a Satyagrahi is responsible for the results that 
follow from that movement. I have replied that they 
are. I therefore suggest that if we cannot conduct 
this movement without the slightest violence from 
our side, the movement might have to be abandoned 
or it may be necessary to give it a different and still 
more restricted shape It may be necessary to go ei en 
further. The time may come for me to offer Satya 
graha against ourselves. I would not deem it a disgrace 
that we die. I shall be pained to hear of the death of 
a Satyagrahi, but I shall consider it to be the proper 
sacrifice given for the sake of struggle. But if those 
who are not Satyagrahis who shall not have joined 
the movement, who are even against the movement) 
received any injury at all, every Satyagrahi will be 
responsible for that sinful injury. My responsibility 
will be a million tunes heavier. I have embarked 
upon the struggle with a due sense of responsibility 

I have just heard that some English gentlemen 
have been injured. Some may even have died from such 
injuries. If so, it would be a great blot on Satyagraha. 
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For ine, Englishmen too, are our brethren. We can 
have nothing agamst them and for me, since such as I 
have described, are simply unbearable, but I know how 
io offer Satyagraha against ourselves. As against our- 
selves, what kind of Satyagraha can I offer? I do not 
see what penance I can offer excepting that it is for me 
to fast and if need be, by so doing, to give up this body 
.and thus prove the truth of Satyagraha. I appeal to 
you to peacefully disperse and to refrain from acts that 
may, in any way, bring disgrace upon the people of 
Bombay. 


SPEECH AT AHMEDABAD. 


The following is ihe full text of the speech of Mr. 
'Gandhi delivered at a meeting of the citizens of 
Ahmedabad held at his Ashram , Sabannati, on Monday, 
the Uth April, 1919 * 

Brothers. — I mean to address myself mainly to 
you, Brothers, the events that have happened in 
course of the last few days have been most disgraceful 
to Ahmedabad, and as all these things have happened 
in my name, I am ashamed of them, and those who 
have been responsible for them have thereby not 
honoured me but disgraced me. A rapier run through 
my body could hardly have pained me more. I have 
said times without number that Satyagraha admits of no 
violence, no pillage, no incendiarism ; and still in the 
name of Satyagraha we burnt down buildings, forcibly 
captured weapons, extorted money, stopped trains, cut 
off telegraph wires, killed innocent people and plundered 
shops and private houses. If deeds such as these could 
.save me from the prison house or the scaffold, I should 
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uot like to be so saved. I do wish to say in all earnest- 
ness that violence has not secured my discharge. A 
most brutal rumour was set afloat that Anasuya Bai was 
arrested. The crowds were infuriated all the more, and { 
disturbance increased. You have thereby disgraced 
Anasuya Bai and, under the cloak of her arrest, heinous 
deeds have been done. 

These deeds have not benefited the people in any 
way. They have done nothing but harm. The 
buildings burnt down were public property and 
they will naturally be rebuilt at our expense. The 
loss due to the shops remaining closed is also our 
loss. The terrorism prevailing in the city due to 
Martial Law is also the result of this violence. 

It has been said that many innocent lives have been lost 
as a result of the operation of Martial Law. If this is 
a fact, then for that too, (he deeds described above are 
responsible. It will thus be seen that the events that 
have happened have done nothing but harm to us, 
Moreover they have most seriously damaged the Satya- 
graha movement. Had an entirely peaceful agitation 
followed my arrest, the Rowlatt Act would have been 
out or on the point of being out of the Statute Book to- 
day. It should not be a matter for surprise if the with- 
drawal of the Act is now delayed. When I was released 
on Fiidav my plan was to start for Delhi again on 
Saturday to seek re-arrest, and that would have been an 
accession of strength to the movement. Now, instead of 
going to Delhi, it remains to me to offer Satyagraha 
against our own people, and as it is my determination to 
offer Satyagraha even unto death for securing the with- ft 
drawal of the Rowlatt legislation, I think the occasion I 
has arrived when I should offer Satyagraha against our- ^ 
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selves for the violence that has occurred. And I shall do 
so at the sacrifice of my body, so long as we do not keep 
perfect peace and cease from violence to person and pro- 
perty. How can I seek imprisonment unless I have 
absolute confidence that we shall no longer be guility of 
such errors i Those desirous of joining the Satyagraha 
movement or of helping it must entirely abstain from 
violence. They may not resort to violence even on mv 
being rearrested or on some such events happening 
Englishmen and women have been compelled to leave 
their homes and confine themselves to places of 
protection in Shahi Bag, because their trust in our 
harmlessness has received a rude shock A little 
thinking should convince us that this is a matter of 
humiliation for us all. The sooner this state of 
things stops the better for us. They are our brethren 
and it is our duty to inspire them with the belief that 
their persons are as sacred to us as our own and this is 
what we call Abhayadan, the first requisite of true reli- 
gion. Satyagraha without this is Dnragraha. 

There are two distinct duties now before us. One 
is that we should firmly resolve upon refraining from 
all violence, and the other is that we should repent and 
do penance for our sins. So long as we don’t repent and 
do not realise our errors and make an open confession of 
them, we shall not truly change our course. The first 
step is that those of us who have captured weapons 
should surrender them. To show that we are really 
penitent we will contribute each of us not less thar. 
eight annas towards helping the families of those who 
have been killed by our acts. Though no amount of 
money contribution can altogether undo the results 
of the furious deeds of the past few days, our 
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contribution will be a slight token of our repen- 
tence. I hope and pray that no one will evade this 
contribution on the plea that he has had no partin. 
those wicked acts. For if such as those who were nS 
party to these deeds had all courageously and bravely 1 
gone forward to put down the lawlessness, the mob j 
would have been checked in their career and would ' 
have immediately realised the wickedness of their 
doings. I venture to say that, if instead of giving 
money to the mob out of fear, we had rushed out to 
protect buildings and to save the innocent without fear 
of death, we could have succeeded in so doing. Unless 
we have this sort of courage, mischief makers will 
always try to intimidate us into participating in their 
misdeeds. Fear of death makes us devoid both of valour ; 
and religion. For want of valour is want of religi- 
ous faith. And having done little to stop the violence 
we have been all participators in the sins that have 
been committed. And we ought, therefore, to contribute 
our mite as a mark of our repentence. Each group can 
collect its own contributions and send them on to me ! 
through its collectors. 1 would also advise, if it is j 
possible for you, to observe a twenty-four hour’s fast in < 
slight expiation of these sins. This fast should be ob- 
served in private and there is no need for crowds to go 
to the bathing ghats. j 

I have thus far drawn attention to what appears to j. 
be your duty. I must now consider my own. My res- ^ 
ponsibility is a million times greater than yours. I have 
placed Satyagraha before people for their acceptance, 
and I have lived in your midst for four years. I have also . 
given some contribution to the special service of Ahmeda- ' 
bad. Its citizens are not quite unfamiliar with my views, i 

-u l l 
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It is alleged that I have without proper considera- 
tion persuaded thousands to join the movement. That 
^allegation is, I admit, true to a certain extent, but to a 
certain extent only. It is open to anybody to say that 
but for the Satyagraha campaign, there would not 
have been this violence. For this, I have already- 
done a penance, to my mind an unendurable one namely,, 
that I have had to postpone my visit to Delhi to seek 
rearrest and I have also been obliged to suggest a 
temporary restriction of Satyagraha to a limited field. 
This has been more painful to me than a wound but 
this penance is not enough, and I have, therefore, decided 
to fast for three days, i.e. t 72 hours. I hope my fast 
will pain no one. I believe a seventy-two hours’ fast 
is easier for me than a twenty-four hours’ fast for you. 
And I have imposed on me a discipline which 1 can 
bear. If you really feel pity for the suffering that will 
be caused to me, I request that that pity should always 
restrain you from ever again being party to the criminal 
acts of which I have complained. Take it from me 
that we are not going to win Swarajya or benefit our 
country in the least by violence and terrorism. Iam 
of opinion' that if we have to wade through violence 
to obtain Swarajya and if a redress of grievances were 
to be only possible by means of ill will for and 
slaughter of English men, I, for one, would do without 
that Swarajya and without a redress of those grievances. 
For me life would not be worth living if Ahmedabad 
continues to countenance violence in the name of truth. 
The poet has called Gujarat the “ Garvi” (Great and 
7 Glorious) Gujarat. The Ahmedabad, its capital, is the 
\ residence of many religious Hindus and Muhammadans, 
Deeds of public violence in a city like this is like an 
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ocean being on fire. Who can quench that fire ? I can 
only offer myself as a sacrifice to be burnt in that fire, 
and I therefore ask you all to help in the attainment 
of the result that I desire out of my fast. May the 
love that lured you into unworthy acts awaken you to' 
a sense of the reality, and if that love does continue 
jo animate you, beware that I may not have to fast 
myself to death. 

It seems that the deeds I have complained of have 
been done in an organised manner. There seems to be 
a definite design about them, and I am sure that there 
must be some educated and clever man or men behind 
them. They may be educated, but their education has 
r.ot enlightened them. You have been misled into doing 
these deeds by such people. I advise you never to be 
so misguided, and I would ask them seriously to re- 
consider their views. To them and you I commend my 
book “ Hind Swarajya" which, as I understand, may be 
printed and published without infringing the law 
thereby. 

Among the mill-hands, the spinners have been on 
strike for some days. I advise them to resume work im- 
mediately and to ask for increase if they want any, only 
after resuming work, and in a reasonable manner. To 
resort to the use of force to get any increase is suicidal. 

1 would specially advise all mill-hands to altogether 
eschew violence. It is their interest to do so and I 
remind them of the promises made to Anasuya Bai and 
me that they would ever refrain from violence. I hope 
that all will now resume work. 
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THE PUNJAB & KHJLAFAT WRONGS - - . 

[In a public letter dated the 21st July, 1919, Mr. Gandhi’.^a* 
nounced that in response to tire warnings conveyed to him by tba. 
Government of India and H. E. the Governor of Bombay that the- 
resumption of civil disobedience was likely to be attended with 
serious consequences to public security and in response to the urgent 
pressure brought on him by Moderate leaders all over the country and 
some extremist colleagues, he decided not to resume civil resistence 
fearing a recrudescence of mob violence. But though further resis- 
tance was suspended, the course of events inevitably fed the 
rancour of the people. The disturbances which began in March 
at Delhi had spread to Lahore and Amritsar by the 10th April, where- 
Martial Law was proclaimed on the 15th, Three other districts subse- 
quently came under the military regime. The tragedy of Jullian- 
wallah Bagh where an unarmed and defenceless crowd were 
ruthlessly massacred by General Dyer rankled in the minds of the 
people as an unwarrantable barbarity. Slowly again the cruelties 
and indignities of the Martial law regime with its crawling orders 
and thundering sentences for trivial offences, eked out and fed the 

flames of popular indignation. Meanwhile another specific grievance 
was added to the already long list. Nearly a year had elapseJ 
since the declaration of Armistice in November 1918 and the treaty 
with Turkey was yet in the making. British opinion was supposed 
to be inimical to Turkey and the anxiety of Indian Muslims increas- 
ed with the delay in the settlement. It was widely feared that the 
Allies wanted to deal a heavy blow on the suzerainty of the 
Sultan over Muslim peoples. The dismemberment of the Empire of 
tlie Khalifa is a thing unthinkable to the Muslim world. An Indian 
Khilafat movement was set on foot in which, somewhat to the 
[$tf)barrassment of many, Mr. Gandhi, who was already leading 
India in the Rowlatt and Punjab agitations, plunged with all the 
ardour of conviction. Thus the Punjab wrongs and the Khilafat 
question were the mainstay of a great agitation under the lead o£ 
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Mr. Gandhi, assisted by the Congress, the Muslim League, the 
Xhilafat Conference and their many subsidiary organisations all over 
the country. But the peculiarity of Mr. Gandhi's lead was in his 
methods which were altogether novel in the history of agitations 
here or elsewhere. We shall have many occasions to refer to the 
Non-co-operation movement and his innumerable speeches thereon, 
but webgin with the cardinal features in Mr. Gandhi's programme, 
which are fasting, prayer and hartals ; Writing on October 4, 

1010 in his Young India , Mr. Gandhi observed : — ] 

In spite of the Herculean efforts made by the Punjab 
Government to crush the spirit of the people, prayer and 
fasting and hartal are institutions as old as the hills and 
cannot be stopped. Two illuminating abstracts from the 
bulky volumes published by the Government and containing 
-scord of sentences inflicted by Martial Law Commissions 
„nd Summarj'Courts show although dimly what has happen- 
ed during the past few months to the people of the Punjab, 

The leading cases examined by me have shaken my faith 
in the justice of these sentences. The sentence of stripes 
is beyond recall as are the iS death sentences. Who will 
answer for them if they are proved to have been unjustly 
pronounced t 

But sentences or no sentences, the spirit of the people 
is unbreakable. The Moslem Conference of Lucknow has 
proclaimed Friday, the 17th instant, as a day of fasting and 
prayer. The preliminaries will be presently arranged. The 
day is to be called the Khalifate day. Mr. Andrews’ letter 
shows clearly what the Khalifate question is and how just 
is the case of the Muhamedans. He agrees with the / 
suggestion I have ventured to make, viz. that, if justice J 
cannot be obtained for Turkey, Mr. Montagu and LortJ 
Chelmsford must resign. But better than resignation, better I ' 
than protests are the prayers of the just. I thereforfe jjii 
welcome the Lucknow resolution. Prayer expresses the sauPss / ■ 
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longing and fasting sets the soul free for efficacious prayer. 

In my opinion a national fast and national prayer should be 
accompanied by suspension of business. I therefore with- 
out hesitation advise suspension of business provided it is 
carried out with calmness and dignity and provided it is 
entirely voluntary. Those who are required for necessary 
work such as hospital, sanitation, off-loading of steamers etc., 
should not be entitled to suspend work. And I suggest 
that on this day of fast there are no processions, no meet- 
ings. People should remain indoors and devote them- 
selves entirely to prayer. 

It goes without saying that it is the bounden duty of 
the Hindus and other religious denominations to associate 
themselves with their Muhamedan brethren. It is the 
surest and simplest method of bringing about the Hindu- 
Muhamedan unity. It is the privilege of friendship to 
extend the hand of fellowship and adversity is the crucible 
in which friendship is tested. Let millions of Hindus show 
to the Muhomedans that they are one with them in 
sorrow. 

I would respectfully urge the Government to make 
common cause with the people and encourage and regulate 
■ this peaceful exhibition of their feelings. Let the people 
not think that Government will put any obstacles directly 
or indirectly in their way. 

I would urge the modern generation not to regard 
fasting and prayer with scepticism or distrust, l'he greatest 
teachers of the world have derived extraordinary powers for 
the good of humanity and attained clarity of vision through 
fasting and prayer. Much of this discipline runs to waste, 
because instead of being a matter of the heart, it is often 
resorted to for stage effect. I would therefore warn the 
bodies of this movement against any such suicidal manoeu- 
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vring. Let them have a living faith in what they urge or 
let them drop it. We are now beginning to attract millions- 
of our countrymen. We shall deserve their curses if we 
consciously lead them astray. Whether Hindus or Muhame— 
dans, we have all got the religious spirit in us. Let it not 
be undermined by our playing at religion. 


THE AMRITSAR APPEALS. 

[Before the end of the year, Indian opinion was greatly exas- 
perated by the evidence of General Dyer and other Martial Law ad- 
ministrators before the Hunter Committee which began the enquiry 
about the end of October. The evidence of the Military officers shock- 
ed the sentiments of the public which were horrified by the revelations • 
of cruelty and heartlessness. When the Congress met at Amritsar, . 
the scene of the tragedy, feeling ran high and the President, Pandit 
Motilal Nehru, drew up a lengthy indictment against the Government. 
Just before the day of the session the political prisoners were released 
as the effect of a Royal Proclamation and Mr. Gandhi exercised a - 
sobering influence over the Congress and even moved a resolution 
Condemning mob excesses though under provocation. But soon 
after the Congress, when he found that the fate of the other 
prisoners uas decreed by. the Privy Council's dismissal of their 
appeals without further trial, he wrote to the press earnestly urging 
justice for the victims of Martial Law : — ] 

So these appeals have been dismissed in spite of the 
advocacy of the best counsel that were obtainable. The Privy 
found] has confirmed lawless procedure. I must confess 
that the judgment does not come upon me quite as a 
surprise though .the remarks of the judges as Sir Simon was 
developing as arguments on behalf of the appellants, led 
one to expect a favourable verdict. My opinion based upon 
a study of political cases is that the judgments even of the 
highest Tribunals are not unaffected by subtle political. 
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considerations. The most elaborate precautions taken to 
procure a purely judicial mind must break down at critical 
moments. The Privy Council cannot be free from the 
'limitations of all human institutions which are good enough 
• only for normal conditions. The consequences of a decision 
favourable to the people would have expos?d the Indian 
•Government to indescribable discredit from which it would 
have been difficult to free itself for a generation. 

Its political significance can be gauged from the fact 
that, as soon as the news was received in Lahore all the 
preparations that were made to accord a fitting welcome to 
Lala Lajpat Rai were immediately cancelled and t lie capital 
of the Punjab was reported tp be in deep mourning. 
Deeper discredit, therefore, now attaches to the Government 
by reason of the judgment, because rightly or wrongly the 
popular opinion will be that there is no justice under the 
British constitution when large political cr racial considera- 
tions are involved. 

There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. The 
■human and especially the Indian mind quickly responds to 
generosity. I hope that, without the necessity of an 
agitation or petitions, ihe Punjab Government or the Central 
■Government will immediately cancel the death sentences 
•and if at all possible, simultaneously set the appellants 
free. 

This is required by two considerations, each equally 
■important. The first is that of restoring public confidence 
which I have already mentioned. The second is fulfilment 
■of the Royal Proclamation to the letter. That great political 
document orders the release of all the political offenders 
-who may not by their teiease prove a danger to society. No 
-one can possibly suggest that the twenty-one appellants 
■will, if they are set free, in any shape or form constitute a. 
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danger to society. They never had committed any crimes- 
before. Most of them were regarded as respectable and 
orderly citizens'. They were not known to belong to any 
revolutionary society. If they committed any crimes at all, 
they weie committed only under the impulse of the moment 
and under what to them was grave provocation. Moreover, 
the public believe that the majority of the convictions by 
the Martial Law Tribunals were unsupported by any good 
evidence. I, therefore, hope that the Government, which 
have so far been doing well in discharging political 
offenders even when they were caught in the act, will not 
hesitate to release these appellants, and thus earn the good 
will of the whole of India. It is an act of generosity done 
in the hour of triumph which is the most effective. And in 
the popular opinion this dismissal of the appeal has been 
regarded as a triumph for the Government. 

1 would respectfully plead with the Punjab fi lends nob 
to lose heart. We must calmly prepare ourselves for the 
worst. If the convictions are good, if the men convicted 
have been guilty of murders or incitements to murder, why 
should they escape punishment ? If they have not com- 
mitted these crimes as we believe most at least have not. 
why should we escape the usual fate of all who are trying 
to rise a step higher ? Why should we fear the sacrifice if 
we would rise ? No nations have ever risen without sacrifice 
and sacrifice can only be spoken of in connection with- 
innocence and not with crime. 



THE KHILAFAT QUESTION. 


[In the first week of March, 1920, Mr. Gandhi issued the following 
manifesto regarding the Kkilafat question. In this manifesto Mr. 
Gandhi enunciated the duty of the Muslims, as indeed of all India 
in case the agitation should fail to secure the redress of the Khila- 
fat wrong.] 

The Khalifat question has now become a question of 
questions. It has become an imperial question of the first 
magnitude. 

The great prelates of England and the Mohammedan 
leaders combined have brought the ques ion to the force. 
The prelates threw down the challe >gc. The Muslim 
leaders have taken it up. 

I trust the Hindus will realise that the Khilafat 
question overshadows the- Reforms and everything else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjust, apart from the 
Muslim scriptures, one might hesitate to support it- 
merely on scriptural authority. But when a just claim is 
supported by scripiuies it becomes irresistible. 

Briefly put the claim is that the J'urks should retain 
European Turkey subject to full guarantees for the protec- 
tion of non-Muslim rai es under the Turkish Empire and 
that the Sultan should control the Holy places of Islam and 
should have suzerainty over Jazirat-ul-Aras i.e., Arabia as 
defined by the Moslem savants, subject to self-governing 
rights being given to the Arabs if they so desire. This was 
what was promised by Mr. Lloyd George and this was what 
Lord Hardinge had contemplated. 1’he Mohammedan 
soldiers would not have fought to deprive Turkey of her 
possessions. To deprive the Khalif of this suzerainty is 
to reduce the Khilafat to a nullity. 
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To restore to Turkey, subject to necessary guarantees, 
what was hers before war, is a Christian solution. To 
wrest any of her possessions from her for the sake of 
punishing her is a gunpowder solution. The Allies or 
England in the hour of her triumph must be scrupulously 
just. To reduce the Turks to impotence would be not only 
unjust, it would be a breach of solemn declarations and 
promises. It is to be wished that the Viceroy will take his 
•courage in both his hands and place himself at the head 
of the Khilafat agitation as Lord Hard'tnge did at the time 
of the South African “ Passive Resistance ” struggle and 
thus like his predecessor give a clear and emphatic 
direction to an agitation which under impulsive or faulty 
leadership may lead to disastrous consequences. 

But the situation rests more with us, Hindus and 
Mohammedans, than with the Viceroy and s ill more 
with the Moslem leaders than with the Hindus or 
.the Viceroy. 

There are Signs already of impatience on the ] art of 
Muslim friends and impatience may any day be reduced to 
madness and the latter must inevitably lead to violence. 
And I wish I could persuade ever) one to see that violence 
is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted by the 
Allies or say England/ I see noting but hope in Mr. 
Montagu’s brave defence pf the Muslim .position and Mi- 
Lloyd George's interpretation of -his own declaration. True, 
the latter is halting but he can secure full .justice under 
it. But we must suppose the worst and expect and strive 
for the best. How to strive is the question. 

What we may not do is clear enough. . . ... 

(ij There should be no violence in thought,, speech 
or deed. 
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(2) Therefore there should be no boycott of British 
•goods by way of revenge or punishment. Boycott in my 
opinion is a form of violence. Moreover even if it were 
desirable it is totally impracticable. 

(3) There should be no rest till the minimum is achieved. 

Q) There should be no mixing up of other ques- 
tions with the Khilafat, e. g., the Egyptian question. 

Let us see what must be done: — 

(1) L'he cessation of business on the 19th instant and 
■expression of the mtnimun demands by means of one single 
resolution. 

This is a necessary first step provided that rhe “hartal” 
•is absolutely voluntary and the employees are not asked to 
leave their work unless they receive permission from their 
employers. I would strongly urge that the mill-hands 
should be left untouched. The further proviso is thatthere 
should be no vnlence accompanying the “hartal.” I have 
often been told that the C. I. D's sometimes provoke 
violence. I do n n believe in it as a great charge. But 
even if it be true, our discipline should make it impossible. 
Our success depends solely on our ability to control, guide 
and discipline the masses. 

Now a word as to what may be done, if the demands 
are not granted. Tire barbarous method is warfare open or 
secret. This must be ruled out if only because it is imprac- 
ticable. If I could but persuade everyone that it is always 
bad, we should gain all lawful ends much quicker. The 
power that an individual or a nation forswearing violence 
genera-es, is ,1 power that is irresistible. But my argu- 
ment to-day against violence is based upon pure 

• expediency. 

• ■ Non-co-peration is therefore the only remedy left ppqi) 

• to us. It is the clearest remedy as it is the most effective. 
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when it is absolutely free ficm all viclence. It becomes a. 
duly when co- opeiation means degradation or humiliation 
or an injury to ont’s cherished religious sentiments. Eng- 
land cannot expect a meek submission by us to an unjust 
usurpation of rights which to Mussalmans means matters 
of life and death. We may, theiefore, begin at the top as 
also the bottom. Those who are holding offices of honour 
or emoluments ought to give them up. Those who belong 
to the menial set vices under the Government should do 
likewise. Non-co-operation dees not apply to service under 
private individuals. I cannot approve of the threat of 
ostracism against those who do not adopt the remedy of 
Non-co-opeiation. It is only a voluntary withdrawal which 
is effecthe. For, voluntary withdrawal alone is a test of 
popular feeling ana dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldier 
to refuse to serre is premature. It is the last, not the first 
step. We should be entitled to lake that step when the 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State and the Piemier desert us. 
Moieover, every step in withdrawing co-operation has to Le 
taken with the greatest deliberation. We must piocetd 
slowly so as to ensure the retention of self-control under 
the fiercest heat. 

Many look upon the Calcutta resolutions with the deep- 
est alaim. They scent in them a preparation for violence. 
Ido not look upon them in that light, though 1 do not 
approve of the tone of some of them. I have already men- 
tioned those whose subject matter I dislike. 

“Can Hindus accept all the resolutions?’’ is the ques- 
tion addressed by some. I can only speak for myself. I will 
co-operate whole-heartedly with the Muslim friends in the 
prosecution of their just demand so long as they act with 
sufficient restraint and sq long as I feel sure that they do 
not wish to resort to or countenance violence. I should- 
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cease to co-operate and advice every Hindu and for that 
matter every one else to cease to co-operate, the moment 
there was violence actually done, advised or countenanced. 
I would, therefore, urge upon all speakers the exercise of 
the greatest restraint under the greatest provocation. There 
is certainly of victory if firmness is combined with gentle- 
ness. 1 he cause is doomed if anger, hatred, ill-will, reck- 
lessness, and finally violence are to reign supreme. I shall 
resist them all my life even if I should alone. My 
goal is friendship with the world and I can combine the- 
greates' love with the greatest opposition to wrong. 


WHY I HAVE JOINED 'I HE KHILAFAT 
MOVEMENT. 

[Mr. Gandhi's wholehearted espousal of the Khilafat cause was- 
the subject of considerable discussion in the early stages cf the 
movement. In answer to numerous letters from his countrymen and 
frem abroad, Mr. Gandhi explained in an article in his Young. 
India, of April 28, 1920. the reason why he joined the Khilafat 
movement: — ] 

An esteemed South African fiiend who is at present 
living in England has written to me a letter from which I 
make the following excerpts : — • 

" You will doubtless renumber having met me in South Africa- 
at the time when the Ftv. J, J, Dokewas assisting you in your 
campaign there and I subsequently returned to England deeply inn- 
pressed with the rightness of your attitude in that country. During, 
the months before w ar I wrote and lectured aDd spoke on your be- 
half in several places which 1 do not regret* Since returning from 
military service, l’-ow ever, I have noticed from the papers that ycu 

appear to be adopting a more militant attitude I notice a 

report in the Times that you are assisting and countenancing a- 
union between the Hindus and Moslems with a view- of embarrfes- 
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ing England and the Allied Powers in the matter of the dismember- 
ment of the Ottoman Empire or the ejection of the Turkish G overn - 
ment from Constantinople. Knowing as I do your sense of justice 
and your humane instincts I feel that I am entitled, in view of the 
humble part that I have taken to promote your interests on this side, 
to ask you whether this latter report is correct. 1 cannot, believe 
that you have wrongly countenanced a movement to place the cr uel 
and unjust despotism of the Slamboul Government above the inter- 
ests of humanity, for if any country has crippled these interests in 
the East it has surely been Turkey. I am personally familiar with 
the conditions in Syria and Armenia and I can only suppose that if 
the report which the Times has published is correct, you have 
thrown to one side, your moral responsibilities and allied yourself 
with one of the prevailing anarchies. However, until I hear that this 
is not your attitude, T cannot prejudice my mind, Perhaps you will 
do me the favour of sending me a reply,' 1 

I have sent a reply to the writer. But as the views 
eypressed in the quotation are likely to be shared by many 
of mv English friends and as 1 do not wish, if I can possibly 
help it, to forefeit their friendship or their esteem, I shall 
'endeavour to state my position as clearly as I can on 
the Khilafat question. 1'he letter shows what risk public 
'men run through irre ; ponsible journalism. I have not seen 
the o Times report referred to by my friend. But it is evident 
that the report has made the writer to suspect my alliance 
with “ the prevailing anarchies ” and to think that l have 
" thrown to one side ” my “ moral responsibilities.” 

It is just my sense of moral responsibilities which has 
made me take up the Khilafat question and to identify 
myself entirely with the Mahomedans, It is perfectly true 

that I am assisting and countenancing the union between 
^Hindus and Muslims, but certainly not with ‘‘a view of 
•embarrassing England and the Allied Powers in the matter 
of the dismemberment of. the Ottoman Empire.” It is con- 
trary to my creed to embarrass governments or anybody else. 
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This does not however mean that certain acts of mine may 
not result in embarrassment. But I should not hold myself 
responsible for having caused embarrassment when I resist 
the wrong of a wrong-doer by refusing assistance in his 
wrong-doing. On the Khilafat question I refuse to be 
party to a btoken pledge. Mr. Lloyd George’s solemn, 
declaration is practically the whole of the case for Indian 
Mahomedans and when that case is fortified by scriptural 
authority it becomes unanswerable. Moreover, it is incor- 
rect to say that I itave “ allied myself to one of the 
prevailing anarchies” ot that 1 have “wrongly countenanced 
the movement to place the cruel and unjust despotism of 
the Stamboul Government above the interests of humanity.'' 
In the whole of the Mahomedan demand there is no 
insistance on the retention of the so-called unjust des- 
potism of the Stamboul Government; on the contrary the 
Mahomedans have accepted the principle of taking full 
guarantees from that Government for the protection of 
non-Muslim minorities. I do not know how far the condi- 
tion ot Aimenia and Syria may be considered as anarchy, 
and how far the Turkish Government may be held respon- 
sible for it. I much suspect that the reports from these 
quarters are much exaggerated and that the European 
powers are themselves in a measure responsible for what 
misrule there may be in Armenia and Syria. But I am in 
no way interested in supporting Turkish or any other 
anarchy. The Allied Powers can easily prevent it by means 
other than that of ending Turkish rule or dismembering 
and weakening the Ottoman Empire. The Allied Powers 
are not dealing with a new situation. If Turkey was to be 
partitioned, the position should have been made clear at 
the commencement of the war. There would thea have 
been no question of a broken pledge. As it is, no Indian 
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TVIihomedan has any regard for the promises of British 
Ministers. In his opinion, the cry agiinst Turkey is tha t of 
Christianity vs. Islam with England as the leader in the cry- 
The latest cablegram from Mr. Mali timed Ali strengthens 
the impression, for he says that unlike as in England his 
deputation is receiving much support from the French 
Government and the people. 

Thus, if it is true, as I hoi 1 it is true that the Indian 
Mussulmans have a cause that is just andj is supported by 
-scriptural authority, then for the Hindus not to support them 
to the utmost would be a cowardly breach- of brotherhood 
and they would forfeit all claim to consideration from their 
Mahomedan countrymen. As a public-server, therefore, I 
would be unworthy of the position I claim, if I did not sup- 
port Indian Mussalmans in their struggle to maintain the 
Khilafat in accordance with their religious belief. I believe 
that in supporting them I am rendering a service to the 
Empire, because by assisting my Mrhomedan countrymen 
to give a disciplined expression to their sentiment, it be- 
comes possible to make the agitation thoroughly oiderly 
and even successful. 


CONGRESS REPORT ON THE PUNJAB 
DISORDERS. 

[The Report of the Com nissioners appointed by the Sjb-Com- 
mittee of the Congress in Nov. 1919 to enquire into the Punjab 
disorders together with the evidence taken by them was published in 
May 1920- The Report was signed by M- K. Gandhi, C. R. Das, 
Abbas Tyabji and M.R. Jayakar who had examined over 1,700 cases 
and selected about 650 statements for publication. The inclusion of 
Mr. Gandhi’s name am mg the Com nissioners war accepted by all 
as a guarantee for accuracy. -The report bears the impress of My 
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Gandhi’s hands and though it was the joint production of ail the 
Commissioners it was at once conceded that Mr.Guidhi's share alike 
in the examination and si ftinrj of evidence and in drawing the con- 
clusions was considerable. As Mr. Gtndhi has stood by the findings 
of his committee we may here reproduce the more important portions 
of the Report.] 

We have been oblige] in plates to use S'rong language, 
but we have used every adjective with due deliberation. 
If anything, we have understated the case against the Pun- 
jab Government. We recognise we have not right to ex- 
pect an impossible standard of correctness from the 
Government. In times of excitement and difficulty, any 
officer is prone to make mistakes in Spite of bast inten- 
tions. We recognise, too, that when the country is on the 
-eve of important changes being introduced in the adminis- 
tration, and the Sovereign has made an appeal to officials 
and the people for co-operation, we should say nothing 
that may be calculated to retard progress. 

But we fee! that it is not possible to ignore the acts of 
atrocious injustice on a wholesale scale by responsible 
officers, as it would not be possible, no muter how bright 
the future might be, to ignore criminal acts of the people. 
In our opinion, it is more necessary now than ever before, 
that official wrong should be pu-ged as well as the peoples. 
The task of working the reforms and miking India realise 
her goal in the quickest time possible would well nigh be im- 
possible if both the people and the offi 'ials did not approach 
it with clean hands and clean minds If, therefore, we re- 
commend that the officials who have erred should be 
brought to justice, we do so, notin a vindictive spirit, but in 
order tha‘ the administration of tbe country may become 
purified of corruption and injustice. Whilst therefore, we 
believe that the mob excesses in Amritsar and elsewhere 
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were wrong and deserving of condemnation, *\e are equally 
sure the popular misdeeds have been more than punished 
by the action of the authorities. 

We believe, had Mr. Gandhi not been arrested whilst he 
he was on his way to Delhi and the Punjab and had Kitch- 
lew and Satyapal not been arrested anti deported, innocent 
English lives would have been saved and valuable property, 
including Christian chut ches, not destroyed. These two 
acts of the Punjab Government were uncalled for and 
served Like m atches applied to material rendered inflam- 
mable by previous processes. 

In examining in detail the events in different districts of 
the Punjab, we have refrained from saying anything regard- 
ing the Government of India. It is impossible, however, to 
ignore or slur over the inaction, if not active participations 
of the Central Government in official action. The Viceroy 
never took the trouble to examine the people's case. He 
ignored the telegrams and letters from individuals and 
public bodies. He endorsed the action of the Punjab Govern- 
ment without enquiry, and clothed the officials with indent 
nityin indecent haste. He never went to the Punjab to make 
a personal enquiry/even after the occuirences. He ought to 
have known, at least in May, everything that various officia' 
witnesses have admitted, and yet he failed to infoim the 
public or the Imperial Government of the full nature of the 
Jallianwala Bagh massacre or Ihe subsequent acts done 
under Martial law. He became a party to preventing even 
a no ble and well-known English Christian of unimpeach- 
able veiacily, in the person of Mr. Andrews, from proceed- 
ing to the Punjab whilst he was on his way, not to inflame 
passions, but simply to find out the truth. He allowed 
Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary, Punjab Government, to 
indulge in distortion of facts and to insult Pundit Madan 
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Mohan Malaviya whose statements made in the Council 
have almost all now been proved to be true out of the 
mouths of official witnesses themselves. He expressed such 
a callous indifference to popular feelings and betrayed such 
criminal want of imagination that he would not postpone 
death sentences pronounced by the Martial Law tribunal, 
except after he was forced to do so by the Secretary of State 
for India. He seems to have closed his heart against further 
light by shutting cut questions by a responsible member of 
the Council like Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya. He 
would not visit the Punjab for local inquiry. We refrain from 
criticising his attitude over the Rowlatt agitation. But a 
sense of public safety forbids us to ignore His Excellency’s 
inability to appreciate and deal with the situation in April. 
Whilst, therefore, we do not think His Excellency has wil- 
fully neglected the interests of those who were entrusted tc 
his charge by His Majesty, we regret to say that H. E. 
Lord Chelmsford has proved himself incapable of holding, 
the high office to which he was called, and we are of opinion 
that His Excellency should be re-called. 

We summarise below opr other conclusions : — 

The people of the Punjab were incensed against Sir 
M. O’ Dwyer’s administration by reason of his studied con- 
tempt and distrust of the educated classes, and by the rea- 
son of the cruel and compulsory methods adopted during 
the war for obtaining recruits and monetary contributions 
and by his suppression of public opinion, by gagging the 
local press and shutting out Nationalist newspapers from 
outside the Punjab. 

The Rowlatt agitation disturbed the public mind and 
shocked confidence in the goodwill of the Government. 
This was shared by the Punjab in a fuller measure, perhaps, 
than el sewhere, because of the use made by Sir Michtel 
32 
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O’Dwyer oj, the D;t'ence of I idia Act for purposes of 
stifling public movements. 

The ' Satyagraha movement and hartal, which was 
designed as a precursor of it, whilst they vitalised the whole 
country into activity, saved it from more awful and more 
widespread calamities by restraining violent tendencies 
and passions of the people. 

The Rowlatt agitation was not conceited in an anti- 
British spirit and the Sttyagrahi movement was conce ived 
and conducted in a spirit entirely free fro n ill-will and vio- 
lence. There was no conspiracy to overthrow the Govern- 
ment in the Punj tb. 

The arrest and internment of M". Gtndhi aid the 
arrests and deportations of Kitchlew and Satyapal were un- 
justifiable and were the only direct cause of the hysterical 
popular excitement. 

Mob violence, which began at Amritsar, was directly 
due to the firing at the Railway overbridge and the sight 
of dead and wounded, at a time when the excitement had 
reached white heat. 

Whatever the cause of provocation, the mobe excesses 
are deeply to be regretted and condemned . 

So far as the facts are publicly known, no reasob able 
cause has been shown to justify the introduction of martial 
iaw. 

In each case m irtial law was proclaimed after order 
had been completely restored. 

Even if it be held that the introduction of martial law 
was a State necessity, it was unduly prolonged. 

Most of the measures taken under mirtial law in all 
the five districts were unnecessary, cruel, oppressive and 
m utter disregard of the feelings of the people affected by 
them. 
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In Lahore, Akalgrah, Ramnagar, Gujerat, Jaillalpur, 
Jattan, Lyallpurand Sheikhupura, there were no mob ex- 
-cesses worthy of the name. 

The Jallianwalla Bigh massacre was calculated piece 
of inhumanity towards utterly innocent and unirmed men: 
including children, and unparralleled for its ferocity in the 
history of modern British administration. 

Martial law tribunals and summary courts were made 
the means of harassing innocent people and resulted in an 
abortion of justice on a wide scale, and under the name of 
.justice caused moral and material suffering to hundreds of 
men and women. 

The crawling order and other fancy punishments were 
unworthy of a civilized administration, and were symp- 
tomatic of the moral degradation of their inventors. 

The imposition of indemnity and of punitive police at 
/arious places, notwithstanding the exemplary and vindic- 
tive punishments meted out through nearly two long months 
to innocent men and the exaction of fines and illegal im- 
positions, were uncalled for, unjust and added injury. 

The corruption and bribery that took place during 
martial law form a separate chapter of grievance which 
could have been easily avoided under a sympathetic 
administration. 

The measures necessary for redressing the wrong done 
to the people for the put ideation of the administration and 
tor preventing repetition in future of official lawlessness are 
v a) The repeal of the Rowlatt A''?, (b) Relieving Sir 
Michtel O'Dwyer of any responsible office under the crown (c) 
Relieving General Dyer, Colonel Johnson, Colonel O'Brie n, 
'Air. Bosworth Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
of any position of responsibility under the Crown (b) Local 
inquiry into the corrupt practices of minor officials, whose 
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names have been mentioned in the statements published 
by us and their dismissal, on proof of their guilt, (e) Recall 
of the Viceroy, (f) Refund of fines collected from the peo- 
ple who were convicted by special tribunals and summary 
courts, remission of all indemnity imposed on the cities 
affected and refund thereof where it has already been 
collected, and the removal of punitive police. 

It is our deliberate opinion that Sir Michrel O'Dwyer, 
General Dyer, Colonel Johnson, Colonel O'Brien, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, Sri Ram Sud and Malik Sahib Khan 
have been guilty of such illegalities that they deserve to be- 
impeached, bet we purposely refrain- from advising any 
such course, because we believe India, can only gain by 
waiving this right. Future purity will be sufficiently guaran- 
teed by the dismissal of the officials concerned. 

We believe Colonel Macrse and Captain Doveton have - 
failed equally with Colonel O'Brien and others to carry 
out their trust, but we have purposely refrained from 
advising any public action against them, as, unlike others 
mentioned by us, these two officers were inexperienced 
and their brutality was not so studied and calculated as 
that of experienced officers. 


THE PUNJAB DISORDER: A PERSONAL 

statement. 

[The Report of the Commissioners appointed by the Punjab 
Sub-Committee of the Indian National Congress contains a special 
note on Satyagraha from the pen of Mr. M. K. Gandhi. The Com- 
missioners discuss how far Satyagraha was responsible for violent 
excesses in the Punjab, Mr. Gandhi, as the pioneer and the supreme 
exponent of the movement, here expounds the methods and the 
efficacy of "The Law of Love" as tile governing law of life, as much 
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in the home as in the broader and more complex relations of 
r national and international affairs : — ] 

For the past thirty years I have been preaching and 
practising Satyagraha. The principles of “ Satyagraha,” 
as I know it to-day, constitute a gradual evolution. 

The term ‘Satyagraha’ was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the Indians there used for 
full eight years, and it was coined in order to distinguish it 
from the movement, then going on in the United Kingdom 
and South Africa under the name of Passive Resistance. 

Its root meaning is ‘holding on to truth'; hence. 
Truth-force I have also called it Love-force or Soul-force. 
In the application of “ Satyagraha ” I discovered in the ear- 
liest stages that pursuit of truth did not admit of violence 
beinginflicted on one’s opprnent but that he must be weaned 
from error by patience and sympathy. For what appears 
to be truth to the one may appear to be error to the other. 
And patience means self-suffering. So the doctrine came 
to mean vindication of truth not by infliction of suffering on 
the opponent, but one’s own self. 

“Satyagraha” differs, from Passive Resistance as the 
North Pole from the South. The latter has been conceived 
as a weapon of the weak and does not exclude the use of 
physical force or violence for the purpose of gaining one’s 
end ; whereas the former has been conceived as a weapon 
of the strongest and excludes the use of violence in any 
shape or form. 

When Daniel disregarded the laws of the Medes and 
Persians which offended his conscience and meekly suffer- 
ed the punishment for his disobedience, he offered ‘Satya- 
,?raha’ in its purest form. Socrates would not refrain from 
preaching what he knew to be the truth to the Athenian 
youth, and bravely suffered the punishment of death. He 
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was, in this case, a ‘ Satyagrahi.’ Prahlad disregarded the- 
ordersofhis father because he considered them to be re- 
pugnant to his conscience. He uncomplainingly and cheer- 
fully bore the tortures to which he was subjected at the 
instance of his father. Mirabai, who is said to have offended 
her husband by following her own conscience, was content 
to live in separation from him and bore with quiet dignity 
and resignation all the injuries that are said to have been 
done to her in order to bend her to her husband's will. Both 
Prahlad and Mirabai practised “Sat) agraha.” It must be 
remembered, that neither Daniel nor Socrates, neither 
Prahlad nor Mirabai had any ill-will to-wards their prose- 
cutors. Daniel and Sociates are regarded as having been 
model citizens of the States to which they belonged, Prahlad 
a model son, Mirabai a model wife. 

This doctrine of ‘Satyagiaha’ is not new ; it is merely 
an extension of the rule of domestic life to the political. 
Family disputes and difleiences are generally settled 
according to the law of love. The injured member has so 
much regard for the others that he suffers injury for the- 
sake of his principles without retaliating and without being 
angry with those who differ from him. And as repression 
of anger, self-suffering are difficult processes, he does not 
dignify trifles into principles, Out, in all non-essentials, 
readily agrees with the lest of the family, and thus contrives 
to gain the maximum ot peace for himself without disturbing- 
that of the others. Thus his action, whether he resists or 
resigns, is always calculaied to promote the common welfare- 
of the family. It is this law of love which, silently but surely., 
governs the family for the most part throughout the civilized 
world. 

I feel that nations cannot be one in reality nor can: 
their activities be conducive to the common good of the- 
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whole hum anity, unless there is this definite recognition 
and acceptance of the law of the family in national and in- 
ternational affairs, in other words, on the political platform. 
Nations can be called civilized, only to the extent that they 
obey this law. 

This law of love is nothing but a law of truth. Without 
truth there is no love ; without truth it may be affection, as 
for one’s count ry to the injujy of others ,- or infatuation, as 
of a young man for a girl; or lore may be unreasoning and 
blind, as of ignorant parents for their childien. Love tran- 
scends all animality and is never partial. 'Satyagraha’ has, 
therefore, been described as a coin, on whose face you read 
ldve and on the reverse you read tiuth. It is a coin current 
everywhere and has indefinable value. 

• Satyagraha’ is self-dependent. It does not require 
the assent of the opponent before it can be brought into 
play. Indeed it shines out most when the opponent resists. 

It is, therefore, irresistible. A 'Saty agrahi’ does not know 
what defeat is, for he fights for truth without being exhaust- 
ed. Death in the fight is a deliverance, and prison, a gate- 
way to liberty. 

It is called also soul-force, because a definite recogni- 
tion of the soul within is a necessity, if a ‘ Satyagrahi’ is. . 
to believe that death does not mean cessation obthe struggle, 4j 
but a culmination. The body is merely a vehicle for 
self-expression ; and l.e gladly gives up the body, when its 
existence is an obstruction in the way of the opponent Tj 
seeing the truth, for which the 1 Satyagrahi’ stands. He ‘ 
gives up the body in the certain faith that, if anythirg 
would change his opponent's view, a willing sacrifice of his 
body paust do so. And with the knowledge that the soul 
survives the body, he is rot impatient to see the tiiumph 
of truth in the present bcdy. Indeed, victory lies in the 
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ability to die in the attempt to make the opponent see the 
truth which the £ Satvagrahi’ for the time being expresses. 

And as a ‘ Satyagrahi’ never injures his opponent and 
always appeals, either to his reason by gentle argument, or 
his heart by the sacrifice of self, ‘Sayagraha’ is twice bless- 
ed, it blesses him who practises it, and him against whom 
it is practised. 

It has, however, been objectel that ‘ Satyagraha,’ as 
we conceive it, can he practised only by a select few. My 
experience proves the contrary. O.ice its simple princi- 
ples — adherence to truth and insistence upon it by self- 
suffering — are understood, anybody can practise it. It is 
as difficult or as easy to practise as any other virtue. It is 
as little necessary for its practice that everyone should 
understand the whole philosophy of it, as it is for the 
practice of total abstinence. 

After all, no one disputes the necessity of insisting on 
truth as one sees it. And it is easy enough to understand 
that it is vulgar to attempt to compel the opponent to its 
acceptance by using brute force; it is discreditable to submit 
to error because argument has failed to convince, and that 
the only true and honourable course is not to submit to it 
even at the cost of one's life. Then only can the world be 
purged of error, if it ever can be altogether. There can 
be no compromise with error where it hurts the vital be- 
ing. 

Bat, on the political field, the struggle on behalf of the 
people mostly consists in opposi ng error in the shape of 
unjust laws. When you have failed to bring the error 
home to the lawgiver by way of petitions arid the like, the 
only remedy open to you, if you do not wish to submit to 
it, is to compel him to retrace his steps by suffering in 
your own person, i.e., that is by inviting the penalty for the 
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breach of the law. Hence, 1 Satyagraha’ largely appears to 
'the public as civil disobedience or civil resistance. It is 
civil in the sense that it is not criminal. 

The criminal, i e. the ordinary Uw-breaker bre aks the 
law surrept iiiously and tries to void the penalty ; not so 
the civil resister. He ever obeys the laws of the State to 
which he belongs, not out of fear of the sanctions, but be- 
cause he considers them to be good for the welfare of society. 
But there come occasions, generally rare, when he con- 
siders certain laws to be so unjust as to render obedience 
to them a dishonour, he then openly and civilly breaks 
them and quietly suffers the penalty for their breach And 
in order to register his protest against the action of the law- 
giver, it is open to him to withdraw his co-operation froth 
the State by disobeying such other laws whose breach does 
not invole moral turpitude. In my opinion, the beauty and 
efficacy of ‘ Satyagraha’ are so great and the doctrine so 
simple that it can be preached even to children. It was 
preached by roe to thousands of men, women and children, 
commonly callled indentured Indians, with excellent results, 
Rowlatt Bir.i.s. 

When the Rowlatt Bills were published I felt that they 
-were so restrictive of human liberty that they must be resist- 
ed to the utmost. I observed, too. that the opposition to 
them was universal among Indians. I submit that no State, 
however despotic, has the right to enact laws which are re- 
puguant to the whole body of the people, much less a goverh- 
ment guided by constitutional usage and precedent, subh 
■as the Indian Government, I felr, too, that the oncoming 
agitation needed a definite direction if it was neither to 
collapse nor to run into violent channels. 

I ventured therefore to present Satyagraha to the coun- 
try, emphasising its civil resistance aspect. And as it is 
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purely an inward and purifying tonic I suggested the obser- 
vance of fast, prayer and suspension of all work for one day. 
April 6. There was a magnificent response throughout the 
length and breadth of India, even in little villages, although 
there was no organisation and no great prer ious prepa- 
ration. 1 he idea was given to the public as soon as it was 
conceived. On April 6 there was no violence used by the 
people and no collision with the police worth naming. The 
hartal was purely voluntary and spontaneous. 

1 he •• Arrest.” 

The observance of April 6 was to be followed by‘ civil 
disobedience. For that purpose the Committee of the Sat- 
yagraha Sabha had selected certain laws for disobedience. 
And we commenced the distribution of prohibited literature 
of a pei fectly healthy type, e.g., a pamphlet written by me 
on Home Rule, a translation of Ruskin's “Unto this Last,” 
and “Defence and Death of Socrates.” 

But there is ro doubt that April 6 found India vitalised, 
as never before. '] he people who were fear-stricken ceased 
lo fear authority. Moreover, hitherto, the masses had lain 
inert. The leaders had not really acted upon them. They 
were undisciplined. They had found a r.ew force, but they 
did not know what it was and how to use it. 

At Delhi the leaders found it difficult to restrain the 
very large number of people who had remained unmoved 
before. At Amritsar Mr. Satyapal was anxious that L 
should go there and show to the people the peaceful nature 
of Satyagraha. Swami Shraddhanandji from Delhi and Dr. 
Satyapal from Amritsar wrote to me asking roe to go to 
their respective places for pacifying the people and for ex- 
plaining to them the nature of Satyagraha. I had never 
been to Amritsar, and for that matter to the Punjab, before. 
These two messages were seen by the authorities and they- 
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knew that I was invited to both the places for peaceful pur- 
poses. 

I left Bombay for Delhi and the Punjab on April 8 and 
had telegraphed to Dr. Satyapal, whom I had never met 
before, to meet me at Delhi. But after passing Muttra I 
was served with an order prohibiting me from entering the 
province of Delhi. I felt that I was bound to disregard this 
order, and I proceeded on my journey. At Palwal I was 
served with an order prohibiting me ftom entering the 
Punjab and confine me to the Bombay Presidency. And I 
was arrested by a party of police and taken off the train, at 
that station. The Superintendent of the Police who arrest- 
ed me acted n ith every courtesy. I was taken to Muttra 
by the first arailable train and thence by goods train earlv 
in the morning to Siwai Madhupur, where I joined the 
Bombaj mail from Peshawar and was taken charge of b) 
Superintei. dent Bowi ing. 1 was discharged at Bombay on 
April io. 

But the people at Ahmedabad and Viramgaum and in 
Gujei at generally had heard of my arrest. They became- 
furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered, and murder, 
arson, pillage, wire-cutting, and attempt at derailment fol- 
lowed. 


HOW TO WORK NON-CO-OPERATION. 

[Mr. Gandhi wrote the following article in Voting India* 
May, 5, 1920:—] 

Perhaps the best wat of answering the fears and 
criticism as to non-co-operation is to elaborate more fully 
the scheme of non-co-operation. The critics seem to ima- 
gine that the organisers propose to give effect to the whole- 
scheme at once. The fact however is that the organisers- 
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have fixed definite, progressive four stages. The first is the 
.giving up of titles and resignation of honorary posts. If 
there is no response or if the response received is not effect- 
ive, recourse will be had to the second stage. The second 
stage involves much previous arrangement. Certainly not a 
single servant will be called out unless he is either capable 
of supporting himself and his dependants or the Khilafat 
Committee is able to bear the burden. All the classes of 
servants will not be called out at once and _never will any 
pressure be put upon a single servant to withdraw himself 
from the Government service. Nor will a single private em- 
ployee be touched for the simple reason that the move- 
ment is not anti-English. It is not even anti-Government. 
Co-operation is to be withdrawn because the people must 
not be party to a wrong — i broken pledge — x violation of 
a deep religious sentiment. Naturally, the movement will 
receive a check, if there is any undue influence brought to 
bear upon any Government servant or -if any violence is 
used or countenanced by any member of the Khilafat Com- 
mittee. The second stage must be entirely successful, if the 
response is at all on an adequate scale. For no Government 
— much less the Indian Government — can subsist if the 
people cease to serve it. The withdrawal therefore of the 
.police and the military — the third stage — is a distant goal. 
The organisers however wanted to be fair, open and above 
suspicion. They did not want to keep back from their 
Government or the public a single step they had in con- 
templation even as a remote contigehcy. The fourth i. e. 
■suspension of taxes is still more remote. The organiser!? 
recognise that suspension of general taxation is fraught 
with the greatest danger. It is likely to bring sensitive’ 
classes in confict with the police. They are therefore not 
likely to embark upon it, unless they can do so with thfc 
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assurance that there will be no violence offered by the 
people, 

I admit, as I have already done, that non-co-operation 
is not unattended with risk, butthe risk of supineness in 
the face of a grave issue is infinitely greater than the 
danger of violence ensuing from organizing non-co-opera- 
tion. To do nothing is to invite violence for a certainty. 

It is easy enough to pass resolutions or write articles 
condemning non-co-operation. But it is no easy task to 
restrain the fury of a people incensed by a deep sense of 
wrong. I urge those who talk or work against non-co-opera- 
tion to descend from their chairs and go down to the people, 
learn their feelings and write, if they have the heart, against 
non-co-operation. They will find, as I have found, that 
the only way to avoid violence is to enable them to give 
such expression to their feelings as to compel redress. I 
have found nothing save non-co-operation. It is logical and 
harmless. It is the inherent right of a subject to refuse to 
assist a Government that will not listen to him. 

Non-co-operation as a voluntary movement can only 
succeed, if the feeling is genuine and strong enough to 
make people suffer to the utmost. If the religious senti- ■ 
ment of the Mahomedans is deeply hurt and if the Hindus 
entertain neighbourly regard towards their Muslim brethren, 
they will both count no cost too great for achieving the 
end. Non-co-operation will not only be an effective remedy, 
but will also be an effective test of the sincerity of the - 
Muslim claim and the Hindu profession of friendship. 

There is however one formidable argument urged by 
friends against my joining the Khilafat movement. They 
say that it ill becomes me, a friend of the English and an 
admirer of the British constitution, to join hands with those 
who are to-day filled with nothing but illwill against the 
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English. I am sorry to have to confess that the ordinary 
Mohamedan entertains to-day no affection for Englishmen. 
He considers, not without some cause, that they have not 
played the game. But if I am friendly towards Englishmen, 

I am no less so towards my country nen, the Mohomedans. 
And as such they have a greater claim upon my attention 
than Englishmen. My personal religion however enables 
me to serve my countrymen without hurting Englishmen 
or for that matter anybody else. What I am not prepared 
to do to my blood brother I would not do to an Englishmen. 

I would not injure him to gain a kingdom. But I would 
withdraw co-operation from him if it became necessary, as 
I had withdrawn from my own brother (now deceased) when 
it became necessary. I serve the Empire by refusing to 
partake in its wrong. William Stead offered public prayers 
for British reverses at the time of the Boer war because he 
considered that the nation to which he belonged was en- 
gaged in an unrighteours war. The present Prime Minis- 
ter risked his life in opposing that war and did everything 
he could to obstruct his own Government in its prosecution. 
And to-day if I have thrown in my lot with the Mohome- 
dans a large number of whom bear no friendly feelings to- 
wards the British, I have done so frankly as a friend of the 
British and with the object of gaining justice and of thereby 
showing the capacity of the British constitulio n to respond 
to every honest determination when it is coupled with 
suffering. I 'nope by my ‘alliance’ with the M ohomedans 
to achieve a three-fold end — to obtain justice in the face of 
odds with the method of Satyagraha and to show its efficacy 
over all other methods, to secure Muhomedan friendship 
for the Hindus and thereby internal pehce also, and last but 
not least to transform ill-will into affection for the British 
and their constitution which in spite of its imperfections JjqjSp 
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weathered many a storm. I may fail in achieving any of the 
ends. I can but attempt. God alone can grant success. 
It will not be denied that the ends are all worthy. I invite 
Hindus and Englishmen to join me in a full-hearted man- 
ner in shouldering the burden the Mohomedans of India 
are carrying. Their is admittedly a just fight. The 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Bikaner 
and Lord Sinha have testified to it. Time has arrived to 
make good the testimony. People with a just cause are 
never satisfied with a mere protest. They have been known 
to die for it, Are a high-spirited people, the Mahomedans, 
expected to do less? 


OPEN LE1TER TO LORD CHELMSFORD. 

[The Turkish Peace Treaty was handed to the Ottoman Delega- 
tion on tire 11th May 1920 at Paris and the terms of that treaty were 
published in India on the 14th with a message irom H. E. the 
Viceroy to the Muslim people of India. According to the proposals 
Turkey was to be dismembered and Constantinople alone 
was saved for the Sultan to whom only a fringe of territory was 
conceded for the defence of his Capital. The actual terms were a 
total violation of the promises (Lloyd George's pledge) not to de- 
prive Turkey "of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace.” In reply to the Viceroy's massage of sympathy, 
Mr. Gandhi invited His Excellency to lead the agitation:- — ] 

Your Excellency, As one who has enjoyed a certain 
measure of your Excellency's confidence and as one who 
claims to be a devoted well-wisher of the British Empire, I 
owe it to your Excellency, and through your Excellency 
to His Majesty’s ministers, to explain my connection with 
and my conduct in the Khilafat question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even while I was 
: n London organising the Indian Volunteer Ambulance 
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Corps, I began to interest myself in the Khilafat question, 

I perceived how deeply moved the Mussalman world in 
London was, when Turkey decided to throw in her lot with 
Germany. On my arrival in January of 1915 I found the 
same anxiousness and earnestness among the Mussalmans 
•with whom I came in contact. Their anxiety became intense 
when the information about the secret treaties leaked out. 
Distrust of British intentions filled their minds and despair 
took possession of them. Even at that moment I advised 
my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair but to 
express their fears and their hopes in a disciplined manner. 

It will be admitted that the whole of the Mussalman India- 
has behaved in a singularly restrained manner during the 
past five years and that the leaders have been able to keep % 
the turbulent sections of their community under complete 
control. I 

Moslems Shocked. 

The pe ace terms and your Excellency’s defence of 
them have given the Mussalmans of India a shock from 
which it will be difficult for them to recover. The terms 
violate the ministerial pledges and utterly disregard Mussal- 
man sentiment. I consider that, as a staunch Hindu wishing 
to live on terms of the closest friendship with my Mussal- 
tnan countrymen, I should be an unworthy son of India if 
I did not stand by them in their hour of trial. In my hum-^^ 
ble opinion, their cause is just. They claim that Turkey 
must not be punished, if their sentiment is to be respected. 
Muslim soldiers did not fight to inflict punishment on their 
own Khalifa or to deprive him of his territories. The 
Mussalman attitude has been consistent throughout these- 
five years. ; 

My duty to the Empire to which I owe my loyalty 
requires me lo resist the cruel violence that has been done- 
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to the Mussalman sentiment so far as I am aware. Mussal- 
man and Hindus have, as a whole, lost faith in British 
justice and honour. The report of the majority of the Hun- 
ter Committee, your Excellency’s despatch thereon and 
Mr. Montagu’s reply have only aggravated the distrust. 

The Only Course. 

In these circumstances the only course open to one 
like me is either in despair to sever all connection with 
Britishjrule or, if I still retained faith in the inherent superior- 
ity of the British constitution to all others at present in 
vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the wrong done 
and thus restore confidence. I have not lost faith in such 
superiority and I am not without hope that somehow or 
other justice will yet be rendered, if we show the requisite 
capacity for suffering. Indeed my conception of that 
constitution is that it helps only those who are ready to help 
themselves. I don't believe that it protects the weak. It 
gives free scope to the strong to maintain their strength 
and develop it. The weak under it go to the wall. 

It is then, because I believe in the British constitution, that 
I have advised my Mussalman friends to withdraw their sup- 
port from your Excellency’s Government and the Hindus to 
join them should the peace terms not be revised in accordance 
with the solemen pledges of ministers and the Muslim senti- 
ment.Three corn ses were open to the Mahommedans in order 
to mark their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice to 
which His Majesty's ministers have become a party, if they 
have not actually been the prime perpetrators of it. They 
are : 

1. To resort to violence. 

2. To advise emigration on a wholesale scale. 

3. Not to be a party to the injustice by ceasing 
to co-operate with the Government. 

33 
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Non-co-operation. 

Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
■when the boldest, though also the most thoughtless among 
the Mussalmans favoured violence and that Hijrat (emigra- 
tion) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. I venture 
to claim that I have succeeded by patient reasoning in wean- 
ing the party of violence from its ways. I confees that 
1 did not — I did not attempt to — succeed in weaning them 
violence on moral grounds but purely on utilitarian grounds. 
The result for the time being at any rate has however been 
to stop violence. The school of Hijrat has received a check 
if it has not stopped its activity entirely. I hold that no 
repression could have prevented a violent erruption, if the 
people had not presented to them a form of direct action 
involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success if such 
direct action was largely taken up by the public. Non-co- 
operation was the only dignified and constitutional form of 
such direct action- For it is the right recognised from 
rimes immemorial of the subject to refuse to assist a ruler 
who misrules. 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation piactis- 
ed by the mass of people is attended with grave risks. But 
in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussalmans of India, no 
step that is unattended with large risks can possibly bring 
about the desired change. Not to run some risks will be to 
court much greater risks, if not virtuil destructionof law 
and order. 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation . The 
Mussalrr.an representation has requested your Excellency to 
lead the agitation yourself as did your distinguished pre- 
decessor at the time of the South African trouble. But if you 
cannot see your way to do so, non-co-operation becomes a 
dire necessity. I hope your Excellency will give those who 
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'have accepted my advice and myself the credit for being 
actuated by nothing less than a stern sense of duty. 

I have the honour to remain, 

Your Excellency’s obdt. servant, 
(Si.) M. K. Gandhi. 

Laburnum Road, 

Gamdevi, Bombay. 

22nd June IQ20. 

POLI TICAL FREEMASONRY. 

[The Report of the Hunter Committee together with the Govern- 
ment of India's Despatch was published on the 3rd May, 1920, and 
the Secretary of State's reply followed on the 26th. As was expected 
the Indian members of the Committee submitted a separate Report, 
the Hon, Mr. Shaft writing a strong dissenting minute to the Govern- 
ment of India's despatch. Mr. Montagu in his Despatch comdemned 
the severity of the martial law administration and the excesses of Gen 
Dyer's action at Jullianwallah Bagh 'and laid down in unmis- 
takable terms the principle which ought to govern the policy of His 
Majesty’s Government in similar cases in the future. Mr. Gandhi, 
disappointed at and stung by the injustice of the Government threw 
out the challenge that " a scandal of this magnituda cannot be 
tolerated by the nation, if it is to preserve its self-respect and 
become a free partner in the Empire.'' He wrote in Young India t 
dated the 9th June, 1920: — ] 

Freemasonry is a secret brotherhood which has, more 
by its secret and iron ruleSithan by its service to hunanity, 
obtained a hold upon some of the best minds. Similarly 
there seems to be some secret code of conduct governing 
the official class in India before which the flower of the 
great British nation fall prostrate and u aconsciously become 
instiuments of injustice which as private individuals 
they would be ashamed of perpetrating. In no other way 
is it possible for one to understand the majority report of 
.the Hunter Committee, the despatch bf the Government of 
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India and the reply thereto of the Secretary of State for 
India, In spite of the energetic protests of a section of the 
Press to the personnel of the committee, it might be said 
that on the whole the public were prepared to trust it 
especially as it contained three Indian members who could 
fairly be claimed to be independent. The first rude shock 
to this confidence was delivered by. the --refusal of Lord 
Hunter's Committee to accept the very moderate and reason- 
able demand of the Congress Committe that the imprisoned 
Punjab leaders might be be allowed to appear before it to 
instruct counsel. Any doubt that might have been 
left in the mind of any person has been dispelled 
by the report of the majority of that committee. 
The result has justified the attitude of the Congress 
Commitee. The evidence collected by it shows what 
Lord Hunter's Committee purposely, denied, itselfr' 

The minority report stands out like an oasis in a desert. 
The Indian members deserve the congratulation of their 
countrymen for having dared to do their duty in the face 
of heavy odds. I wish that they had refused to associate 
themselves even in a modified manner with the condem- 
nation of the civil disobedience form of Satyagraha. The 
defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 30th March, 1919, can 
hardly be used for condemning a great spiritual moie- 
ment which is admittedly and manifestly intended to 
restrain the violent tendencies of • mobs- rmdrrrto.' ’replace 
criminal lawlessness by ■ civil disobedience of. ■•authority, 
when it has forfeited all title to respect. On the 30th March 
civil disobedience had not even been started. Almost every 
great popular demonstration has been hitherto -attended all 
the world over by a certain amount .of lawlessness. The 
demonstration of 30th March and 6th Aprileould have been 
held under any other aegis as under that of Satyagrah. I 
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•bold that, without the advent of the spirit of civility and 
-orderliness, the disobedience would have taken a much 
more violent form than it did even at Delhi. It was only 
the wonderfully quick acceptance by the people of the prin- 
ciple of Satyagrah that effectively checked the spread of 
violence throughout the length and breadth of India. And 
even, to-day it is not the memory of the black barbirityof 
General Dyer that is keeping the undoubted res'lessness 
among the.people from breaking forth into violence. The 
hold that Satyagrah has gained on the people — it mry be 
• even against their will — is curbing the forces of disorder 
and violence. But I must not detain the reader on a defence 
of Satyagrah against unjust attacks. If it has gained a foot- 
hold in India, it will survive much fiercer attacks than the 
one made by the majority of the Hunter Committee and 
somewhat supported by the minority. Had the majority 
report been defective only in this direction and correct in 
every -other there would have been nothing but praise for 
it. After all Satyagrah is a new experiment in political 
field. And a hasty atiributing to it of any popular disorder 
-would have been pardonable. 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment upon the 
report and the despatches rests upon far more painful reve- 
lations. Look at the manifestly Laboured defence of every 
■official act of inhumanity except where condemnation could 
not be avoided through the impudent almissions made by 
the actors themselves ; look at the special pleading intro- 
duced to defend General Dyer even against himself ; look 
at the vain glorification of Sir Michael O’D.vyer although 
'it was his spirit that actuated every act of criminality on 
the part.of the subordinates ; look at the delibeVate refusal 
-to examine his wild career before the events of April. His 
-acts were an open book of which the committee ought to 
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have taken judicial notice. Instead of accepting every - 
thing that the officials had to say, the Committee's obvious- 
duty was to tax itself to find out the real cause of the 
disorders. It ought to hav e gone out of its wav tosetrch 
out the invvaidness of the events. Instead of patiently gcing 
behind the hard crust of official documents, the Commitee- 
allowed itself to 1 e guided with criminal laziness b) 
mere official evidence. The report and the despatches, in 
my humble opinion, constitute an attempt to condone cfficia' 
lawlessness. The cautious and half-hearted condemnation 
pronounced upon General Dyer's massacre and the notori- 
ous crawling order only deepens the disappointment of the- 
reader as he goes through page after page of thinly dis- 
guised official whitewash. I need, however, scarcely attempt 
any elaborate exmamination of the reporter the despatches 
which have been so justly censured by the whole national 
press w hetber of the moderate or the extremist hue. The 
point to consider is how to break down this secret — be the 
secrecy ever so unconscious — conspiracy to uphold official 
iniquity. A scandal of this magnitude cannot be tolerated 
by the nation, if it is to preserve its self-respect and become 
afreepartrer in the timpire. I he All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has resolved upon convening a special session of the 
Congress for the purpose of considering, among other things, 
the situation arising from the report. In my opinion the 
time has arrived when we roust cease to rely upon mere 
petition to Parliament fpr effective action. Petitions will 
have value, when the nation has behind it the power to 
enforce its w ill. What power then have we t When we- 
are fumly of opinion that giavewiong has been done us 
ard when after an appeal to the highest authority we fail 
to serure jediess, there must be some power available to 
eis for undoing the wrong. It is true that in thfc 
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vast majority of cases it is the duty of a subject to 
submit to wrongs on failure of the usual procedure* 
so long as they do not affect his vital being. But 
every nation and every individual has the right and 
it is their duty, to rise against an intolerable wrong. I 
do not believe in armed risings. They are a remedy worse 
than the disease sought to be cured. They are a token of 
the spirit of revenge and impatience and anger. The 
method of violence cannot do good in the long run. Wit- 
ness the effect of the armed rising of the allied powers 
against Germany. Have they not become even like the 
Germans, as the latter have been depicted to us by them? 

We have a better method. Unlike that of violence it 
certainly involves the exercise of restraint and patience , 
but it requires also resoluteness of will. This method is to 
refuse to be party to the wrong. No tyrant has ever yet 
succeeded in his purpose without carrying the victim with 
him, it may be, as it often is, by force. Most people choose 
rather to yield to the will of the tjrant than to "suffer for 
the consequence of retiscence. Hence does terrorism form 
part of the stock-in-trade of the tyrant. But we have in- 
stances in history where terrorism has failed to impose the 
terrorist’s will upon his victim. India has the choice be- 
fore her now. If then the acts of the Punjab Government 
be an insufferable wrong, if the report of Lord Hunter’s 
Comniitee and the two despatches be a greater wrong by 
reason of their grievous condonation of these acts, it is 
clear that we must refuse to submit to this official violence, 
Appeal the Parliament by all means if necessay but if the 
Parliament, fails us an d if we are worthy to call ourselves 
a nation, we must refuse to uphold the Government by 
'withdrawing co-operation from if. 
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[Even before the special Congres Mr. Gandhi had enunciated 
his scheme of non-co-operation and begun his agitation in the press 
and platform urging his conntrymen to follow the various terms in 
his programme. In the Young India, in August 1920, Mr. 
Gandhi laid special stress on the need for boycotting courts and 
schools. He wrote: — ] 

The Non-Co-operation Cammitee has included, in the 
first stage, boycott of law-courts by lawyers and of Govern- 
ment schools and colleges by parents or scholars as the case 
may be. I know that it is only my reputation as a worker 
and fighter, which has saved me from an open charge of 
lunacy' for having given the advice about boycott of courts 
and schools. 

I venture however to claim some method about my 
madness. It does not require much reflection to see that it 
is through courts that a government establishes its author- 
ity and it is through schools that it manufactures clerks and 
other employees. They are both healthy institutio ns when 
the government in charge of them is on the whole just. 
They are death-traps when the government is unjus t. 

First as to Lawyers. 

No newspaper has comb ited my views on non-co- 
operation with so much pertinacity and ability as the Allaha- 
bad Leader. It has ridiculed my views on lawyers expressed 
in roy booklet, Indian Home Rule,’ written by me in 1908. 
I adhere to the views then expressed. And if I find time I 
hope to elaborate them in these columns. But 1 refrain from 
so doing for the time being as my special views have no- 
ihing to do with my advice on the necessity of lawyers sus- 
pending practice. I submit that national non-co-operation 
requires suspension of their practice by lawyers. P erhaps 
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mo one co-operates with a government more than lawyers 
through Its law-courts. Lawyers interpret laws to the 
people and thus support authority. It is for that reason that 
they are styled officers of the court. They may be called 
honorary office holdhers. It is said that it is the lawyers who 
have put up the most stubborn fight against the Govern- 
ment. This is no doubt 'partly’ true. But that does not undo 
the mischief that is inherent in the profession. So when 
the nation wishes to paralyse the Government, that profes- 
sion, if it wishes to help the nation to bend the Government 
to its will, must suspend practice. But say the critics, the 
Government will be too pleased, if the pleaders and barris- 
ters fell into the trap laid by me. I do not believe it. What 
is true in ordinary times is not true in extraordinary times • 
In normal times the Government may resent fierce criticism 
of their manners and methods by lawyers, but in the face 
of fierce action they would be loath to part with a single 
lawyer’s support through his practice in the courts . 

Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not mean 
stagnation. The lawyers are not to suspend practice and 
•enjoy rest. They will be expected to induce their clients 
to boycott Courts. They will improvise arbitration-boards 
■in order to settle disputes. A nation, that is bent on forcing 
justice from an unwilling government, has little time for eng- 
aging in mutual quarrels. This truth the lawyers will be ex- 
pected to bring home to their cilents. The readers may not 
know that many of the most noted lawyers of England s«St 
pended their work during the late war. The lawyers, then, 
upon temporarily leaving their profession, became whole* 
time workers instead of being workers Only, during their 
recreation hours. Real politics are not a game. . The late 
Mr. Gokhale used to deplore that we had not gone beyond 
treating politics as a pastime. We have no notion as, t(j 
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how much the country has lost by reason of amateurs hav- 
ing managed its battles with the serious-minded, trained 
and wholetime-working bureaucracy. 

The critics then argue that the lawyers will starve, if 
they leave their profession. This cannot be said of the 
profession. They do at times suspend work for visiting 
Europe or otherwise. Of those who live from hand to 
mouth, if they are honest men, each local Ivhilafat Com- 
mittee can pay them an honorarium against full time service. 

Lastly, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been suggested, 
that, if they stop their practice, Hindus will take it up. I am 
hoping Hindus will at least show the negative courage of not 
touching their Muslim brethren’s clients, even if they do not 
suspend their own practice. But I am sure no religiously 
minded Musulman will be found tosay that they can carry 
on the fight only if the Hindu stand side by side with them 
in sacrifice. If the Hindus do as they must, it will be to 
their honour and for the common good of both. But the 
Musulmans musi go forward whether the Hindus join them 
or not. If it is a matter of life and death with them, they 
must not count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre- 
servation of one's honour, especially religious honour. Only 
they will sacrifice who cannot abstain. Forced sacrifice is 
no sacrifice. It will not last. A movement lacks sincerity 
when it is supported by unwilling workers under pressure. 
The Khilafat movement will become an irresistible force 
when every Musalman treats the peace terms as an indi- 
vidual wrong. No man waits for others’ help or sacrifice in 
matters of private personal wrong. He seeks help no doubt, 
but his battle against the wrong goes on whether .he gains 
help or not. If he has justice on his side, the divine law is 
that he does get help. God is the. help, of the helpless. 
When the Pandava brothers were unabLe to help Draupadi. 
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Gcd came to the rescue arid saved her honour. The Prophet 
was helj ed hj Gcd when he seemed to be forsaken by mer 

Now for the Schools. 

I feel that if we have not the courage to suspend the- 
education of cur children, we do rot deseive to win the- 
battle. 

The first stage . includes renunciation of honours or 
favours. As a matter of fact no government bestows favours- 
without taking more than the favours are worth. It would be 
a bad and extravagant government which threw away its 
favours. In a government broad-based upon a people’s will, 
we give our lives to secure a trinket which is a symbool of 
service. Under an unjust government which defies a people's 
will, rich Jagirs become a sign of servitude and dishonour. 
Thus consideied, the schools must be given up without a. 
moment's thought. 

For me the whole scheme of non-co-operation is, 
among other things, a test of the intensity and extent of 
our feeling. Are we genuine ? Aie we prepared to suffer ? 
It has been said that we may not expect much response 
frem title-holders, for they hate never taken part in nation- 
al affairs and have bought their honours at too great a 
price easily to sacrifice them. I make a present of the- 
argument to the objectors, and ask, what about the parents 
of schi ol-chtldren and the giown up college-students T' 
T hey have no such intimate connection with the Govern- 
ment as the title-holdeis. Do they or do they not feel 
enough to enable them to sacrifice the schooling ? 

But I contend that theie is no sacrifice involved in 
emptjirg (he schools. We must be specially unfit tor non- 
co-oy eiation if we aie so helpless as to be unbleto manage 
our own education in total independence of the Government. 
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Every village should manage the education of its own 
children, I would not depend upon Government aid. If 
there is a real awakening the schooling need-4S)t be interrupt- 
ed. for a single day. The very school-masters who are naw. 
conducting Government schools, if they are good enough to 
resign their office, could take charge of national schools and 
teach our children the things they need, a»d not make of 
the majority of them indifferent clerks. ’I do look to the 
Aligarh College to give the lead in this matter. The moral 
effect created by the emptying of our Madrassas will be 
tremendous. I doubt not that the Hindu parents and 
scholars would not fail to copy their Musulman brethren. 

Indeed what could be grander education than that the 
parents and scholars should put religious sentiment before 
a knowledge of letters/”. If therefore no arrangement could 
be immediately made for tlftr literary instruction of youths 
who might be withdrawn, it woull be most profitable train- 
ing for them to be able to work as volunteers for the cause 
which may necessitate their withdrawal from Government 
schools. For as in the case of the lawyers, so in the case of 
boys, my notion of withdrawal does not mean an idolent life . 
The withdrawing boys will, each according to his worth, be 
expected to take their share in the agitation. 


SPEECH AT MADRAS. 

[Addressing a huge concourse of people of all classes numbering 
over 5 0,000, assembled on the Beach opposite to the Presidency 
College, Madras, on the 12th August, 1920, Mr, Gandhi outlined his 
Non-Co-operation scheme and sketched the programme of work 
before the country. He said : — ] 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, — Like last year, I have to 
.ask your forgiveness that I should have to speak being 
seated. Whilst my voice has become stronger than it was 
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last year, my body is stilt weak ; and if I were to attempt 
to Speak to you landing, I could not hold on for very many 
mffiutes before the whole frame would shake. I hope, 
therefore, that you will grant me permission to speak 
seated. I have sat here to address you on a most import- 
ant question, probably a- question whose importance we have- 
not measured up to now. 

Lckamayna Tri.AK. 

But before I approach that question on this dear old 
beach of Madras, you will expect me — you will want me — 
to offer my tribute to the great departed, Lokamanya Tilak 
Maharaj (Loud and prolonged cheers). I would ask this 
great assembly to listen to me in silence. I have come to 
make an appeal to your hearts and to your reason and I 
could not do so unless you were prepared to listen to what- 
ever I have to say in absolute silence. I wish to offer my 
tribute to the depmrted patriot and 1 think that I cannot do 
better than say that his death, as his life, has poured new 
vigour into the country. If you were present as I was pre- 
sent at that great funeral procession, you would realise with 
me the meaning of my words. Mr. Tilak lived for h's 
country. 'I he inspiration of his life was freedom for his 
country which he called Swaraj : the inspiration of his 
death- bed was also freedom for his country. And it was 
that • which gave him such marvellous hold upon his 
countr)men; it was that which commanded the adoration 
not of a few chosen Indians belonging to the upper strata 
of society but of millions of his countrymen. His life was 
one long sustained piece of self-sacrifice. He began that 
life of discipline and self-sacrifice in 1879 and he continued 
that life up to the end of his day, and _that was the secret 
of his hold upon his country. He not only knew what he 
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wanted for his country but also how to live for his count ty 
and how to die for his country. I hope then that whatever 
Isay this evening to this vast m its of people, will bear 
fruit in that same sacrifice for which the life of Lokamanya 
Tilak Maharaj stands. His life, if it teaches us anything 
whatsoever, teaches one supreme lesson : that if we want to 
do anything whatsoever for our country, we can do so not 
by speeches, however grand, eloquent and convincing they 
may be, but only by sacrifice at the back of every word and 
at the back of every act of our life. I have come to ask 
everyone of you whether you are ready and willing to give 
sufficiently for your country’s sake, for your country ’s 
honour and for religion. I have boundless faith in you, 
the citizens of Madras, and the people of this great 
presidency, a faith which I began to cultivate in the 
year 1893 when I first made acquaintance with the Tamil 
labourers in South Africa ; and I hope that, in these hours 
of our trial, this province will not be second to any 
other in India, and that it will lead in this spirit of 
self-sacrifice and will translate every word into action. 

Need for Non-Co-Operation 

What is this non-co-operation, about which you have 
heard much, and why do we want to offer this non-co- 
operation ? I wish to go for the time being into the why. 
There are two things before this country : the first and 
the foremost is the Khilafat question. On this the heart 
of the Mussalmans of India has become lasceraled. British 
pledges given after the greatest deliberation by the Prime 
Minister of England in the name of the English nation, 
have been dragged into the mire. The promises given to 
Moslem India on the strength of which the consideration 
that was excepted by the British nation was exacted, have 
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been broken, and the great religion of Islam has been 
placed in danger. The Mussalmans hold — and I venture 
to think they rightly hold — that, so long as British promises 
remain unfulfilled, so long is it impossible for them to 
tender whole-hearted fealty and loyalty to the British 
connection ; and if it is to be a choice for a devout 
Mussalman between loyalty to the British connection and 
loyalty to his Code and Prophet, he will not require a 
second to make his choice, — and he has declared his 
choice. The Mussalmans say frankly, openly and 
honourably to the whole world that, if the British 
Ministers and the British nation do not fulfil the 
pledges given to them and do not wish to regard with 
respect the sentiments of 70 millions of the inhabitants 
of India who profess the faith of Islam, it will be 
impossible for them to retain Islamic loylaty. It is a 
question, then, for the rest of the Indian population to con- 
sider whether they want to perform a neighbourly duty by 
their Mussalman countrymen, and if they do, they have 
an opportunity of a lifetime which will not occur for ano- 
ther hundred years, to show their good-will, fellowship and 
•friendship and to prove what they have been Saying for 
all these long years that the Mussalman is the broth er of 
the Hindu. If the Hindu regards that before the co nnec- 
tion with the British nation comes his natural connection 
with his Moslem brother, then I say to you that, if you find 
that the Moslem claim is just, that it is based upon real 
sentiment, and that at its background is this great religious 
teeltng, you cannot do othewise than help the Mussalmans 
through and through, so long as their cause remains just 
and the means for attaining the end remains equally just, 
honourable and free from harm to India. These are the 
plain conditions which the Indian Musalmans have accep ted 
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and it was when they saw that they could accept' ther 
prefer red aid of the Hindus, that they could always justify 
the cause and the means before the whole world, that they 
decided to accept the proferred hand of fellowship. It is 
then for Hindus and Mahamadans to offer a united front to 
the whole of the Christaian powers of Europe and tell them- 
that weak as India is. India has still b the capacity off 
preserving her self-respect, she still knows bow to die for 
her religion and for her self-respect. 

That is the Khilafat in a nut-shell; but you have also 
got the Punjab. The Punjab has wounded the heart of' 
India as no other question has for the past century. I do 
not exclude from my calculation the Mutiny of 1857. What- 
ever hardships India had to suffer during the Mutiny, the- 
insult that was attempted to be offered to her during the 
passage of the Rowlatt legislation and that which was offer- 
ed afte r its passage were unparalled in Indian history. 
It is because you want justice from the British nation in 
connection with the Punjab atrocities you have to devise 
ways and means as to how you can get this justice. The- 
House of Commons, the House of Lords, Mr. Montagu, the 
Vicer oy of India, every one of them knows what the feeling 
of India is on this Khilafat question and on that of the 
Punjab ; the debates in both the Houses of parliament, the 
action of Mr. Montagu ar.d that of the Viceroy have 
demonstrated to you completely that they are not willing 
to ghe the justice which is India's due and which she 
demands. I suggest that our leaders have got to find a 
way out of this great difficulty and unless we have made 
ourselves even with the British rulers in India and unless 
we have gained a measure of self-respect at the hands of 
the British rulers in India, no connection, and no friendly 
intercourse is possible between them and ourselves. I- 
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„ therefore, venture to suggest this beautiful unanswerable 
method of non-co-operation. 

Is it Unconstitutional? 

I have been told that non-co-opeTation is unconstitu- 
tional. I venture to deny that it is unconstitu'ional. On 
the contrary, I hold that non-co-operation is a just and 
religious doct: it is the inherent right of every human 

being and it is perfectly constitutional. A great lover of the 
British Empire has said that under the British constitution 
ev< a successful rebellion is perfectly constitutional and he 
quu'&s historical instances, which I cannot deny, in support 
of his claim. I do not clairr. any constitutionality for a 
rebellion successful or otherwise, so long as that rebellion 
means in the ordinary sense of the term, what it does mean, 
namely, wresting justice by violent means. On the con- 
trary, I have said it repeatedly to my countrymen that 
violence, whatever end it may serve in Europe, will never 
serve us in India. My brother and friend Shaukat Ali 
believes in methods of violence ; and if it was in his power 
to draw the sword against the British Empire, I know that 
he has got the courage of a man and he has got also the 
wisdom to see that he should offer that battle to the British 
Empire. But beca use he recognises as a true soldier that 
means of violence a re rot open to India, he sides with me 
accepting my humble assistance and pledges his word that 
so long as I am with him and so long as he believes in the 
doctrine, so long will he not harbour even the idea of 
violence against any single Englishman or any single man 
on earth. I am here to tell you that he has been as true as 
his word and has kept it religiously, I am here to bear 
witness that he has been following out this plan of non- 
violent non-co-operation to the very letter and I am asking 
Indiato follow this non-violent non-co-operation. I tell 
34 
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you that there is not a better soldier living in our ranks in 
British India than Shaukat Ah. When the time for the 
drawing of the sword comes, if it ever comes, you 
will find him drawing that sword and you will find me 
retiring to the jungles of Hindustan. As soon as India 
accepts the doctrine of the sword, my life as an Indian is 
finished. It is because I believe in a mission special to India 
and it is because I believe that the ancients of India, after 
ceaturies of experience hive found out that the true thing 
for any human being on earth is not justice bised on 
violence but justice based on sacrifice of self, justice b.tied 
on Yagnaand Kurbani, — I cling to thit doctrine and I 
shall cling to it for ever, — it is for that reason I tell you 
that whilst my friend believes also in the doctrine of 
violence and has adopted the doctrine of non-violence as a 
weapon of the weak, I believe in the doctrine of non-vio- 
lence as a weapon of the strongest. I believe that a man is 
the strongest soldier for daring to die unarmed with his 
breast bare before theeneny. So much for the non- 
violent part of non-co-operation. I therefore, venture to 
suggest to my learned countrymen that, so long as the 
doctrine of non-co-operation remains non-violent, so long 
there is nothing un-constitutional in the doctrine. 

I ask further, is it unconstitutional f or me to say to 
the British Government ‘ I refuse to serve you f' Is it 
unconstitutional for our worthy chairman to return with 
every respect all the titles that he his ever hell from the 
G tvernment ? Is it unconstitutional for any parent t» 
withdraw his children from a Government or aided school ? 
Is it unconstitutional f or a lawyer to say ‘ I sh all no longer 
support the arm of the law so long as that arm of law is 
used not to raise me but to debase me t' Is it unconstitu- 
tional for a civil servant or for a judge to say, ‘ I refuse to 
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■serve a Government which does not wish to respect the 
wishes of the whole people ?' I ask, is it unconstitutional 
for a policeman or for a soldier to .tender his resignation 
when he knows that he is called to Serve a Government 
which traduces its own countrymen ? Is it unconstitutional 
for me to go to the ‘ krishan,’ to the agriculturist, and say 
to him ‘ it is not wise for you to pay any taxes, if these 
taxes are used by the Government not to raise you but to 
weaken you ?’ I hold and I venture to submit, thU there 
is nothing unconstitutional in it. What is more, I have done 
every one of these things in my life and nobody has ques- 
tioned the constitutional character of it. 1 was in Kaira 
working in the midst of 7 lakhs of agriculturists. They 
had all suspended the payment of taxes and the whole of 
'India was at one with me. Nobody considered that it was 
unconstitutional. I submit that in the whole plan of non- 
co-operation, there is nothing unconsi’utional. But I do 
venture to suggest that it will be highly unconstitutional ja 
the midst of this unconstitutional Government, — ;n the 
midst of a nation which has built up its magnificent con- 
stitution, — for the people of India to become weak and to 
crawl on their belly — it will be highly unconstitutional for 
the people of India to pocket every insult that is offered to 
them ; it is highly unconstitutional for the 70 millions of 
Mohamadans of India to submit to a violent wrong done to 
their religion ; it is highly unconstitutional for the whole 
of India to sit still and co-operate with an unjust- 
Government which has trodden under its feet the honour 
of the Punjab, I say to my countrymen so long as you have, 
a sense of honour and so long as you wish to remain the 
descendants and defenders of the noble traditions that • 
have been handed to you for generations after generations, 
it is unconstitutional for you not to non -co-operate and nn- 
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constitutional for you to co-operate with a Goternmenl' 
which has became so unjust as our Government has 
become. I am not anti-English ; I am not anti-British ; 
l am not anti-any Government; but lam anti-untruth — 
anti-humbug and anti-injustice. So long as the Govern- 
ment spells injustice, it may regard me as its enemy, 
implacable enemy. I had hoped at the Congress at 
Amritsar — I am speaking God's truth before you — when 
I pleaded on bended kneess before some of you for co-opera- 
tion with the Government, I had full hope that the British 
Ministers who are wise as a rule, would placate the Mussal- 
man sentiment, that they would do full justice in the matter 
of the Punjab atrocities ; and therefore, I said : — 'let US’ 
return good-will to the hand of fellowship that has been ex- 
tended to us, which I then believed was extended' 
to us through the Royal Proclamation. It was on 
that account that I pleaded for co-operation. But to-day 
that faith having gone and obliterated by the acts 
of the British Ministers, I am here to plead not for futile 
obstruction in the Legislative Council but for real substan- 
tial non-co-operation which would paralyse the mightiest 
Government on earth. That is what I stand for to-day. 
Until we have wrung Justice, and until we having wtung 
our self-respect from unwilling hands and from un- 
willing pens there can be no-co-operation. Our Shastras 
say and I say so with the greatest deference to all 
the greatest religious preceptors of India but without 
fear of contradiction, that our Shastras teach us that there 
shall be no-cc-operation between injustice, and justice, 
between an unjust man and a justice-loving man, between 
truth and untruth. Co-operation is a duty only so long as 
Government protects your honour, and non-co-operation is 
an equal duty when the Government, instead of protecting, 
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robs you of your honour. That is the doctrine of non-co- 
-operation. 

Non-Co-operation & the Special Congress 
1 have been told that 1 should have waited for the 
declaration of the special Congress which is the mouth- 
.pieceof the whole nation. I know that it is the mouth- 
piece of the whole nation. If it was for me, indi vidual Gandhi, 
to wait, 1 would have waited for eternity. But I had 
in my hands a sacred trust. I was advising my Mussalman 
countrymen and for the time being I hold their honour in my 
hands. I dare notask them to wait for any verdict but the 
verdict of their own Conscience. Do you suppose that Mussal- 
mans can eat their own words, can withdraw from the honour- 
-able position they have taken up ? If perchance — and God 
forbid that it should haopen — 'the Special Congress decides 
against them, I would still advise my countrymen, the 
Mussalmans to stand single handed and fight rather than 
yield to the attempted dishonour to their religion. It is 
therefore given to the Mussulmans to go to the Congress on 
bended knees and plead for support. But suppo rt, or no sup- 
port, it was not possible for them to wait fur the Congress to 
.give them the lead. They had to choose between futile vio- 
lence, drawing of the naked sword and peaceful non-violent 
but effective non-co-operation, and they have made their 
choice. I venture further to say to you that if there is any 
body of men who feel as I do, the sacred character of non- 
co-operation, it is for you and me not to wait for the Con- 
gress but to act and to make it impossible for the Congress 
to give any other verdict. After all what is the Congress/’ 
The Congress is the collected voice of individuals who form 
it, and if the individuals go to the Congress with a united 
voice, that will be the verdict you will gain from the Con- 
gress. Bdt if we go to the Congress with no opinion because 
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-We have none or because we are afraid to express it, thfim 
natural!)’ we await the verdict of the Congress. To those #ho 
are unable to make up their mind I say, by all means wait. 
But for those who have seen the clear light as they see the 
lights in front of them, for them, to wait is a sin. The Con- 
gress dots not expect you to wait but it expects’you to act so 
that the Congress can guage properly the national feeling. 
So much for the Congress. 

Boycott of the Councils. 

Among the details of non-co-operation I have placed 
in the foremost rank the bojcott of the councils. Friends 
have quarrelled with me for the use of the word boycott, 
because I have disapproved — as I disapprove even now— 
bcjcott of British gcods or ai y goods for that matter. But 
there, boycott has its own meaning and here boycott has 
its own meaning. I not only do not disapprove but 
approve cf the boycott of the the councils that are going to 
be foirned next year. And why do I do it ? The people— 
the masses —require frcm us, the leaders, a clear lead. 
They do not want any equivocation from us. The sugges- 
tion that we should seek election and then refuse totakethe- 
oath of allegiance, would only make the ration distrust the 
leaders. It is not a clear lead to the nation. So I say to 
you, my countrymen, not to fall into this trap. We shall 
sell our country by adopting the method of seeking election 
and then not taking ihe oath of allegiance. We may find 1 
it d fficult, ard I frai kly ccnfess tojou lhatl have not 
that trust in so man) Irdians making that declaiaiion and 
standing by it. To-day I suggest to those who horestl) 
hold the view — viz, that we should seek election and then 
refuse to take the oath of allegiance — I suggest to them 
that they will fall into a trap which they are preparing for 
themselves and for the nation. 'I hat is my view. I hold. 
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that if we want to give the nation the clearest possible lead, 
and if we want not to play with this great nation, we must 
make it clear to this nation that we cannot take any favours, 
no matter, how great they may be, so long as those favours 
are accompanied by an injustice, a double wrong done to 
India not yet redressed, 'lhe first indispensable thing 
before we can receive any favours from them is that they 
should redress this double wrong. There is a Greek proverb 
which used to say “ Beware of the Greeks but especially 
beware of them when they bring gifts to you.” To-day 
from those ministers who are bent upon perpetuating the 
wrong to Islam and to the Punjab I say we cannot accept 
gifts but we should be doubly carefui lest we may not fall 
into the trap that they may have devised. I therefore 
suggest that we must not coquet with the council and 
must not have anything whatsoever to do with ihein. I am 
told that if we, who represent the national sentiment, do 
not seek election, the Moderates who do not represent that 
sentiment will. I do not agree. I do not know what the 
Moderates represent and I do not know what the Nationa- 
lists represent. I know that there are good sheep and black 
sheep amongst the Moderales. I know that there are good 
sheep and black sheep amongst ihe Nationalists. I know 
that many Moderates hold honestly the view that it is a sin 
to resort to non-co-operation. I respectfully agree to differ- 
from them. I do say to them also that they will fall into 
a trap which they will have devised if they seek election. 
But that doe' not affect my situation. If I feel in my 
heart of hearts that I ought not to go to the councils, I 
ought at least to abide by this decision and it does not 
matter if ninety-nine other countrymen seek election. That 
is the only way in which public work can be done, and 
public opinion can be built. That is the only way in 
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which, reforms can be achieved and religion can be. 
conserved. If it is a question of religious honour, 
whether I am one or among many I must stand upon 
my doctrine. Even if I should die in the attempt, it 
as worth dying for, than that I should live and deny 
my own doctrine. I suggest that it will be wrong on the 
part of any one to seek election to these Councils. If once 
we feel that we cannot co-operate with this Government, 
we have to commence from the top. We are the natural 
leaders of the people and we have acquired the right and 
the power to go to the nation and speak to it with the 
voice of non-co-operation. I therefore do suggest that it 
is inconsistent with non-co-operation to seek election to the 
Councils on any teims whatsoever. 

Lawyers and .Non-co-operation 
I have suggested an ither difficult matter, viz., that 
the lawyers should suspend their practice. How should 
I do otherwise knowing so well how the Government had 
always been able to retain this power through the instru- 
mentality of lawyers. It is perfectly true that it is the 
lawyers of to-day who are leading us, who are fighting the 
country’s battles, but when it comes to a matter of action 
against the Government, when it comes to a matter of para- 
lysing the activity of the Government I know that the 
Government always looks to the lawyers, however fine 
fighters they may have been, to preserve their dignity and 
their self-respect. I therefore suggest to my lawyer friends 
that it is their duty to suspend their practice and to show 
to the Government that they will no longer retain their 
offices, because lawyers are considered to be honorary 
officers of the courts and therefore subject to their dis- 
ciplinary jurisdiction. They must no longer retain these 
honorary offices if they want to withdraw co-operation 
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■from Government. But what will hippen to law and order? 
~We shall evolve law and order through the instrumentality 
•of these very lawyers. We shall promote arbitration courts 
-and dispence justice, pure, simple, home-made justice, Swa- 
deshi justice, to our countrymen. That is what suspension 
of practice means. 

Parents ant non-co-operation. 

I have suggested yet another difficulty — to withd raw our 
children from the Government schools and to ask collegiate 
students to -withdraw from the College and to empty 
Government aided schools. How could 1 do otherwise ? I 
want to guage the national sentiment. I want to know 
whether the Mohmedans feel deeply. If they feel deeply 
they will understand in the twinkling of an eye, that it is 
not right for them to receive schooling from a Government 
in which they have lost all faith ; and which they do not 
trust at all. How can I, if I do not want to help this Gover n- 
ment, receive any help from that Government. 1 think that 
the schools and colleges are factories for making clerks 
and Government sen ants. I would not help this great 
factory for manufacturing clerks and servants if I want to 
withdraw co-operation from that Government. Look at it 
from any point of view you like. It is not possible for you 
to send your children to the schools and still believe in the 
doctrine of non-co-peration.. 

The Duty of Title Holders. 

I have gone further. I have suggested that our title 
holders should give up their titles. How can they hold on 
to the titles and honours bestowed by this Government? 
They were at one time badges of honour when we believed 
that national honour was safe in their hands. But now 
they are no longer badges of honour but badges of dis- 
Tionour and -disgrace when we really believe that we cannot 
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get justice from this Government. Every title holder holds- 
bis titles and honours as trustee for the nation and in this 
first step in the withdrawal of co-operation from the- 
Government they should surrender their titles without a 
moment’s cosideration. I suggest to my Mahomedan 
countrymen that, if they fail in this primary duty they will 
certainly fail in non-co-operation unless the masses them- 
selves reject the classes and take up non-co-operation in 
their own hands and are able to fight that battle even as 
the men of the French Revolution were able 
to take the reins of Government in their own hands leaving 
aside the leaders and marched to the banner of victory. I 
want no revolution. I want ordered progress. I want no 
disordered order. I want no chaos. I want real order to 
be evolved cut of this chaos which is misrepresented to me 
as order. If it is order established by a tyrant in order to 
get hold of the tyrannical reins of Government I say that 
it is no order for me but it is disorder. I want to evolve 
justice out of this injustice. Therefore I suggest to you 
the passive non-co-operation. If we would only realise 
the secret of this peaceful and infallible doctrine you will 
know and ycu will find that you will not want to use even 
an angry word when they lift the sword at you and you 
will not want even to lift your b'ttle finger, let alone a stick 
or a sword. 

A Sfrvice to the Empire. 

You may consider that I have spoken these - words in 
anger because I have considered the ways of this Govern- 
ment immoral, unjust, debasing and untruthful. I use 
these adjectives with the greatest deliberation. I have 
used them for my own true brother with whom I was 
engaged in a battle of non-co-operation for full 13 years and 
although the ashes cover the remains of my brother I tell 
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jtiu that I used to tell him that he was unjust when his 
plans were based upon immoral foundation. I used to tell 
him that he did not stand for truth. There was no anger 
in me. I told him this home truth because I loved him. 
In the same manner, I tell the British people that I love 
them, and that I want their association but I want that 
association on conditions well defined. I want my self- 
resfect and I want my absolute equality with them. If I 
cannot gain that equality from the British people I do not 
want that British connection, if I have to let the British 
people go and import temporary disorder and dislocation 
of national business, I will favour that disorder and dislo- 
cation than that I should have injustice from the hands of 
a great nation such as the British nation. You will find, 
that by the time the whole chapter is closed that the suc- 
cessors of Mr. Montagu will give me the credit for 
having rendered the most distinguished service that I have- 
yet rendered to the Empire, in having offered this non-co- 
operation and in having suggested the boycott, not of His 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, but of boycott of a 
visit engineered hy the Government in order to tighten its 
hold on the national neck. I will not allow it even if I 
stand alone, if I cannot persuade this nation not to welcome 
that visit but will boycott that visit with all the power at 
my command. It is for that reason I stand before you and 
implore you to offer this religious battle, but it is not a 
battle offered to you by a visionary or a saint. I deny being- 
a visionary. I do not accept the claim of saintliness. I am 
of the earth, earthy, a common gardener man as much as 
any one of you, probably much more than you are, I am 
prone to as many weaknesses as you are. But I have seen 
the world. I have lived in the world with my eyes 
open. I have gone through the most fiery ordeals that. 
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have fallen to the lot of min. I have gone through ttes 
discipline. 1 have understood the secret of my own sacred 
Hinduism, I have learnt the lesson that non-co-operation 
is the duty not merely of the saint but it is the duty of 
every ordinary citizen, who not knowing much, not caring 
to know much, but wants to perform his ordinary household 
functions. The people of Europe teach even their masses, 
the poor people, the doctrine of the sword. But the Rishis 
of India, those who have held the traditions of India, have 
preached to the masses of India the doctrine, not of the 
sword, not of violence but of suffering, of self-suffering. 
And unless you and I are prepared to go through this pri- 
mary lesson, we are not ready even to offer the sword l and 
that is the lesson my brother Shaukat Ali has imbibed to 
teach and that is why he to-day accepts my advice tendered 
to him in all prayerful ness and in all humility and 
says ‘long live non-co-operation.’ Please remember that 
even in England the little children were withdrawn 
from the schools ; and colleges in Cambridge and 
Oxford were closed. Lawyers had left tneir desks and 
were fighting in the trenches. I do not present to you the 
trenches but I do ask you to go through the sa crifice that 
the men, women and the brave lads of England went 
through. Remember that you are offering battle to a na- 
tion which is saturated with the spirit of sacrifice when- 
ever the occasion arises. Remember that the little band 
of Boers offered stubborn resistance to a mighty nation. But 
their lawyers had left their desks. Their mothers had with- 
drawn their children from the schools and colleges and the 
children had become the volunteers of the nation . I have 
seen them with these naked eyes ot mine, I am asking 
my countrymen in India to follow no other gospel 
than the gcspel of selfsacrifice which precedes every 
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battle. Whether you belong to the school of violence or 
non-violence you will still have to go through the fire of 
sacrifice, and of discipline. May God grant you, may God 
grant our leaders, the wisdom, the courage and the true 
knowledge to lead the nation to its cherished goal. May 
God grant the people of India the right path, the true 
vision and the ability ar.d the courage to follow this path, 
difficult and yet easy, of sacrifice. 


SPEECH AT THE SPECIAL CONGRESS. 

[After a prolonged tour round the country addressing large 
masses of people on the non-co-operation programme, Mr. Gandhi 
reached Calcutta in the first week of September to attend the Special 
Congress on the 4 th to which the country had been looking forward 
for a difinite lead on the two issues viz., the Punjab and the 
Khilafat. Already Mr. Gandhi had prepared the large mass of 
those likely to attend the session, to vote for his programme. But 
the leaders in different provinces were by no means convinced of 
the soundness of Mr. Gandhi’s scheme. Lala Lajput Rai, the 
President of the Session and Mr. C. R. Das who subsequently 
became ardent followers of Mr. Gandhi, stood out against his 
programme and[assisted by Mr. B, C. Pal, opposed Mr. Gandhi. 
But Mr. Gandhi carried the day and his lead was followed in the 
Moslem League and the Khilafat Conference as well. The resolu- 
tion ran as follows : — 

"In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both the Indian 
and imperial Governments have signally failed in their duty towards 
the Mussalmans of India, and the Prime Minister has deliberately 
broken his pledged word given to them and that it is the duty of 
every non-Moslem Indian m every legitimate manner to assist his 
Mussulman brother in this attempt to remove the religious calamity 
that has avertakenjhim : 

And in view of the fact i that in the matter of the events 
at the April of 1919 both the said Governments have grossly 
neglected or failed to protect the innocent people of the Punjab 
and junish officers guilty of unsoldierly and barbarous behaviour 
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towards them and have exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who 
proved himself directly or indirectly responsible for the 
most of the official crimes and callous to the sufferings of the 
people placed under his administration, and that the debate in the 
House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy with the people 
of India and showed virtual support of the systematic terrorism and 
frightfulness adopted in the Punjab and t iat the latest Viceregal 
pronouncement is proof of entire absence of repentance in the 
matters of the Khilafat and the Punjab : 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no contentment 
in India without redress of the two aforementioned wrongs and that 
the only effectual means to vindicate national honour and to prevent 
a repetition of similar wrongs in future is the establishment of 
Swarajya. This Congress is further of opinion that there is no 
course left open for the people of India but to approve of and 
. adopt the policy of progressive non-violent non-co-operation until 
the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is established. 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the classes 
• who have hitherto moulded and represented opinion and inasmuch 
as Government consolidates its power through' titles and honours 
■ bestowed on the people, through schools controlled by it, its law 
courts and its legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable 
in the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum risk and 
to call for the least sacrifice compatible with the attainment of the 
desired object, this Congress earnestly advises — 

{at Surrender of titles and honorary offices and resignation 
from nominated seats in local bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and other 
official and semi-official functions held by Government officials or 
in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from Schools and- Colleges 
owned, aidedor controlled by Government and in place of such 
schools and colleges establishment of National Schools and 
Colleges in the various Provinces : 

Id) gradual boycott of British Cpurts by lawyers and litigants 
-and establishment of private arbitration courts by their aid fo r the 
-settlement of private disputes, 
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i (e) refusal on the part of the military, c’erical and labouring 
classes to offer th.-mselves as recruits for service in Mesopotamia ; 

(J withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for election 
to the Reformed Councils and refusal on the part of the voters to 
vote for any candidate who may, despite the Congress advice, offer 
himself for election ; 

{g) The boycott of foreign goods; 

And inasmuch as non-co-operation has been conceived as a 
measure of discipline and self-sacrifice without which no nation can 
make real progress, and inasmuch as an opportunity should be 
given in the very first stage of non-co-operation to every man 
woman and child, for such discipline and self-sac rifice, this 
Congress advises adoption of Swadeshi in piecegoods on a vast 
scale, and inasmuch as the existing mills of India with indi- 
genous capital and control do not manufacture sufficient yarn and 
sufficient cloth for the requirements of the nation, and are not likely 
to do so for a long time to come, this Congress advises immed iate 
timulation of further manufacture on a large scale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and handweaving on the 
part of the millions of weavers who have abandoned their ancient 
and honourable calling for want of encouragement-” 

[In moving their resolution Mr. Gandhi said :] 

I am aware, more than aware, of the grave responsi- 
bility that rests on my shoulders in being piivilegedto 
move this resolution before this great assembly. I am 
aware that my difficulties, as also yours, increase if you are 
able to adopt this resolution. I am also aware that the 
adoption of any resolution will mark a definite change in 
the policy which the country has hitherto adopted for the 
vindication of the rights that belong to it, and its honour. 
I am aware that a large number of our leaders who have 
.given the time and attention to the affairs of my mother- 
land, which I have not been able to give, are ranged against 
oue. They think it a duty to resist the policy of revolution- 
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Isitfg the Gove rnment policy at any cost. Knowing this E. 
stand before ycu in fear of God and a sense of duty to put 
this before you for your hearty acceptance. 

I ask you to dismiss me, for the time being, from your 
consideration. I have been charged of saintliness and a 
desire for dictatorship. I venture to say that I do not stand 
before you either as a saint or a candidate for dictatorship. 
I stand before you to present to you the results of my many 
years’ practical experience in non-co-operation. I deny the- 
charge that it ts a new thing in the country. It has been 
accepted at hundreds of meetings attended by thousands of 
men, and has been placed in working order since the first 
of Aug ust by the Mussalmars, and many of the things in 
the programme are being enforced in a more or less intense 
form. I ask you again to dismiss personalities in the con- 
sideration of this important question, and bring to bear 
patie nt and calm judgment on it. But a mere acceptance 
of the resolution does not end the work. Every individual 
has to enforce the items of the resolution in so far as they 
apply to him, I beseech you to give me a patient hearing. 
1 ask you neither to clap nor to hiss. I do not mind them 
so far as 1 am concerned, but clapping hinders the flow of 
thought, clapping and hissing hinder the process of corres- 
pon dence between a speaker and his audience. You will 
not h iss out of the stage any single speaker. For non-co- 
oper at ion is a measure of discipline and sacrifice and it de- 
mands patience and respect for opposite views. And unless 
we were able to evolve a spirit of mutual toleration for dia- 
metrically opposite views, non-co-operation is an impossi- 
bility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmosphere is an 
i mpossibility. I have learnt through bitter experience the 
cne rupture lesson to conserve my anger, and as heat 
ccnseived is transmuted into energy, even so our anger 
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controlled can be transmuted into a power which can move 
the world. To those who have been attending the Con- 
gress, as brothers in arms, I ask what can be better disci- 
pline than that which we should exercise between our- 
selves. 

I have been told that I have been doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution,'! am 
breaking up the political life of the country. The Congress 
is not a party organisation. It ought to provide a platform 
for all shades of opinions, and a minority need not leave 
this organisation, but may look forward to translate itself 
into a majority, in course of time, if its opinion commended 
itself to the country. Only let no man in the name of the 
Congress advocate a policy with has been condemned by 
the Congress. And if you condemn my policy, I shall not 
go away from the Congress, but shall plead with them tt> 
convert the minor ity into a majority. 

There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khilafat, Mussal mans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, brutally 
treated, and inasmuch as one man in the Punjab was made 
to crawl on his belly, the whole of India crawled on her 
belly, and if we are worthy sons and daughters of India, we 
should be pledged to remove these wrongs. It is in order 
to remove these wrongs that the country is agitating itself. 
But we have not been able to bend the Government to our 
will. We cannot rest satisfied with a mere expression of 
angry feeling. You could not have heard a more passionate 
denunciation of the Punjab wrongs than in the pages of the 
Presidential address. If the Congress cannot wring justice 
from unwilling hands, how can it vindicate its existence and 
its honour f How can it do so if it cannot enforce clear 
33 
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repentence, before receiving a single gift, however rich, 
from those blood-stained hands. 

I have therefore placed before you my scheme of non- 
co-operation to achieve this end and want you to reject any 
other scheme, unless you have deliberately come to the 
conclusion that it is a better scheme than mine. If there is 
a Sufficient response to my scheme, I make bold to reiterate 
my statement that you can gain Swarajya in the course of a 
■year. Not the passing of the resolution will bring Swarajya 
but the enforcement of the resolution from day to-day in a 
progressive manner, due regard being had to the conditions 
in the country. There is another remedy before the country 
and that is drawing of the sword. If that was possible 
India would not have listened to the gospel of non-eo-opera- 
tion. I want to suggest to jou that, even if you want to ar- 
rest injustice by methods of violence, discipline and self- 
sacrifice are necessary. I have not known of a war 
gained by a rabble, but I have known of wars 
gained by disciplined armies and if you want to 
give battle to the British Government and to the 
combined power of Europe, we must train oursel- 
ves in discipline and self-sacrifice. I confess I have 
become inpatient. I have seen that we deserve Swarajya 
to-day, but we have not got the spirit of national sacrifice. 
"VVe have evolved this spirit in domestic affairs, and I have 
come to ask you to extend it to other affairs. I have been 
travelling from one end to the other of the country to see 
whether the country has evolved the national spirit, whether 
at the altaT of the nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, 
children, its all, if it is ready to make the initiatory sacri- 
fice. Is the country read) ? Are the title holders ready 
to sui render their titles ? Are parents ready to sacrifice the 
literary education of their children for the sake of the 
country ? The schools and colleges are really a factory for 
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'turning out clerks for Government. If the parents are not 
"ready for the sacrifice, if title-holders not ready, Swarajya 
'is very nearly an impossibility. No nation being under 
another nation can accept gifts and kicks at the responsibi- 
lity attaching to those gifts, imposed by the conquering 
nation. Immediately the conquered country realised in- 
stinctively that any gift which might come to it is not for 
the benefit of the conquered, but for the benefit of the con- 
queror, that moment it should reject every form of voluntary 
assistance to him. These are the fundamental essentials of 
success in the struggle for the independence for the coun- 
try, whether within the Empire or without the Empire. I 
hold a real substantial unity between Hindus and Mussal- 
-mans infinitely superior to the British connection and if I 
had to make a choice between that unity and the British 
connection I would have the first and reject the other. If 
•I had to choose between the honour of the Punjab, anarchy, 
neglect of educa'ion, shutting out of all legislative activity, 
•and British connection, I would choose the honour of the 
■Punjab and all it meant, even anarchy, shutting out of all 
-schools etc, without slightest hesitation. 

If you have the same feeling burning in you as in me 
‘for the honour of Islam and the Punjab, then you will 
unreservedly accept my resolution. 

I now come to the burning topic viz. the boycott of the 
•councils. Sharpest differences of opinion existed regarding 
this and if the house has to divide on it, it must divide on 
one issue viz. whether Swarajya has to be gained through 
the councils or without the councils. If we utterly distrust 
the British Government and we know that they are utterly 
unrepentant, how can you believe that the councils will lead 
•to Swarajya and not tighten the British hold on India/ ■ 
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I now come to Swadeshi. The boycott of foreign- 
goods is iucluded in the lesolution. You have got here, I; 
confess, an anomaly for which I am not originally respon- 
sible. But I have consented to it. I will not go into the 
history of how it found a place into the resolution, of which 
the essence is discipline and self-sacrifice. Swadeshi means- 
permanent boycott of foreign goods. It is therefore a 
matter of redundancy. But 1 have taken it in, because I- 
could not reject it as a matter of conscience. I know, how- 
ever, it is a physical impossibility. So long as we have to- 
rely on the pins and needles — figurative and literal both — 
we cannot bring about a complete boycott of foreign goods. 

I do not hesitate to say this clause mars the musical har- 
mony, if I may claim it without vanity, of the programme. 

I feel that those words do mar the Symmetry of the pro- 
gramme. But I am not here for symmetry of the pro- 
gramme as for its workability. 

I again ask you not to be influenced by personality. 
Reject out of your consideration any service that I have- 
done. Two things only I claim. Laborious industry, great 
thought behind any programme, and unflinching deter- 
mination to bring it about. You may take only those- 
things from me, and bring them to bear on any programme: 
that you adopt. 


SWARAJ IN ONE YEAR. 

[Since the Special Congress at Calcutta, Mr. Gandhi constantly 
referred to the possibility of obtaining Swaraj in one year. The 
period was extended to the end of Dec. 1921 and Mr- Gandhi, in his 
writings and speeches during this period, spoke and wrote with the ■ 
fervour of faith. Even in the last week of December he never 
showed any wavering of faith. In reply to his critics who coulab 
not believe ia the practicability of achieving Swaraj inside the year.. 
Mr. Gandhi wrote in Young India in October, 1920 :] 
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Much laughter has been indulged in at my expense for 
^having told the Congress audience at Calcutta that, if there 
*was sufficient response to my programme of Non-Co-opera- 
tion, Swaraj would be attained in one year. Some have 
ignored my condition and laughed because of the impossi- 
bility of getting Swaraj anyhow within one year. Others 
•have spelt the “ if ” in capitals and suggested that if “ ifs ” 
•were permissible in argument, any absurdity could be proved 
to be a possibility. My proposition, however, is based on a 
mathematical calculation. And I venture to say that true 
■Swaraj is a practical impossibility without due fulfilment of 
my conditions. Swaraj means a state such that we can 
-maintain our separate existence without the presence of the 
English; If it is to be a partnership, it mutt be a partner- 
ship at will. There can be no Swaraj without our feeling 
and being the equals of Englishmen. To-day we feel that 
•we are dependent upon them for our internal and external 
Security, for an armed peace between the Hindus and the 
Mussulmans, for our education and for the supply of daily 
•wants, nay, even for the settlement of our religious squabbles. 
The Rajahs are dependent upon the British for their powers 
and the millionaires for their millions. The Britishknow 
our helplessness and Sir Thomas Holland cracks jokes 
• quite legitimately at the expense of Non-Co-op erationists. 
To get Swaraj then is to get rid of our helplessness. The 
.problem is no doubt stupendous, even as it is for the fabled 
lion who, having been brought up in the company of goats, 
found it impossible to feel that he was a lion. As Tolstoy 
used to put it, mankind often laboured under hypnotism- 
iUnder its spell continuously we feel the feeling of helpless- 
ness. The British themselves cannot be expected to help 
■us out of it. On the contrary, they din into our ears that 
we shall be fit to govern ourselves only by slow educative 
^processes. The Times suggested that, if we boy cott the 
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councils, we shall lose the opportunity of a training- iim 
Swaraj, I have no doubt that there are many who believe 
what the Times says. It even resorts to falsehood. It 
audaciously says that Lord-Milner’s Mission listened to the 
Egyptians only when they were ready to lift the boycott of 
the Egyptian Council. For me the only training in Swaraj 
we need is the ability to defend ourselves against the whole 
world and to live our natural life m perfect freedom even 
though it may be full of defects. Good government is no 
substitute for self-government. The Afghans have a bad 
government, but it is self-government. I envy them. The 
Japanese learnt the art through a sea of blood. And if we- 
to-day had the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their superiors, and in spite- 
of our inexperience in debating at the Council table or in 
holding executive offices, we would be held fit to govern 
ourselves. For brute force is the only test the West has- 
hitherto recognised. The Germans were defeated not 
because they were necessarily in the wrong, but because the- 
Allied Powers were found to possess greater brute strength. 
In the end, therefore, India must either learn the art of' 
war which the British will not teach her, or she must follow 
her own way of discipline and self-sacrifice through Non-Co- 
operation. It is as amazing as it is humiliating that less 
than one hundred thousand white men should be able to 
rule three hundred and fifteen million Indians. They do so- 
somewhat undoubtedly by force but more by securing our 
co-operation in a thousand ways and malting us more and* 
more helpless and dependent on them as time goes forward. 
Let us not mistake reformed councils, more law courts and; 
even governorships for real freedom or power. They are 
but subtler methods of emasculation. The British canno 1 ' 
rule us by met e force. And so they resort to ail means, 
honourable- and dishonourable, in order to retain their hold; 
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on India. They want India’s billions and they want India’s 
man-power for their imperialistic greed. If we refuse to 
supply them with men and money, we achieve our goal, 
namely, Swaraj, equality, manliness. 

The cup of our humiliation was filled during the closing 
scenes in the Viceregal Council. Mr. Shastri could not mdve 
his resolution on the Punjab. The Indian victims of 
Jallianwala received Rs. 1250, the English victims of mob 
frenzy received lacs. The officials who were guilty of 
crimes against those whose servants they were, were repri- 
manded. And the councillors were satisfied. If India were 
powerful, India would not have stood this addition of insult 
to her injury. 

I do not blame the British. If we were weak in numbers, 
as they are.we too would perhaps have resorted to the same 
methods as they are now employing. Terrorism and 
deception are weapons not of the strong but of the weak. 
The British are weak in numbers, we are weak in spite of 
our numbers. The result is that each is dragging the other 
down. It is common experience that Englishmen lose in 
character after residence in India and that Indians lose in 
courage and manliness by contact with Englishmen. This 
process of weakening is good neither for us, two nations, 
nor for the world. 

But if we Indians take care of ourselves, the English 
and the rest of the world would take care of themselves. 
Our contribution to the world’s progress must therefore con- 
sist in setting our own house in order. 

Training in arms for the present is out Of the question. 
I go a step further and believe that India has a better 
mission for the world. It is within her power to show that 
she can achieve her destiny by puie self-sacrifice, i.e., self- 
purification. This can be done only by Non-Co-operation 
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And Non-Co-operation is possible only when those who com- 
menced to co-operate begin the process of withdrawal. If we 
can but free ourselves from the threefold Maya of Govern- 
ment-controlled schools, Government law courts and 
legislative councils, and truly control our own education, 
regulate our disputes, and be indifferent to their legislation, 
we are ready to govern ourselves, and we are only then ready 
to ask the Government servants, whether civil or 
military, to resign, and the taxpayers to suspend payment 
of taxes. 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to expect 
parents to withdraw their children from schools and colleges 
and establish their own institutions, or to ask lawyers 
to suspend their practice and devote their whole time and 
attention to national service against payment, where neces- 
sary, of their maintenance or to ask candidates for councils 
not to enter councils and lend their passive or active assist- 
ance to the legislative machinery through which all control 
is exceiciscd.The movement of Non-Co-operation is nothing 
but an attempt to isolate the brute force of the British from 
all the trappings under which it is hidden and to show that 
brute force by itself cannot for one single moment hold 
India. 

But I frankly confess that, until the three conditions 
mentioned by me are fulfilled, there is no Swaraj. We may 
not go on taking our college degrees, taking thousands of 
rupees monthly from clients for cases which can be finished 
in five minutes, and taking the keenest delight in wasting 
the national time on the council floor, and still expect to 
gain national self-respect. 

The last, though not the least, important part of the 
Maya still remains to be considered. That is Swadeshi. 
Had we not abandoned Swadeshi, we need not have been in 
the present fallen state. If we would get rid of the economic 
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•slavery, we must manufacture our own cloth and at the 
present moment only by hand-spinning and hand- 
weaving. 

All this means discipline, self-denial, self-sacrifice, 
organising ability, confidence, and courage. If we show 
this in one year among the classes that to-day count, and 
make public opinion, we certainly gain Swaraj within one 
year. If I am told that even we who lead have not these 
qualities in us, there certainly will never be Swaraj for India 
bur then we shall have no right to blame the English for 
-what they are doing. Our salvation and its time are solely 
dependent upon us. 


TO EVERY ENGLISHMAN IN INDIA. 

[Mr. Gandhi wrote the following two open letters in the pages 
of his Young India . Like every one of his articles, they were widely 
reproduced in the press. The letters deal with all the topics connect- 
ed with the Non-Co-operation movement. The first was written; 
in October 1920 and the second in July 1921 :] 

I 

Dear Friend, 

I wish that every Englishman will see this appeal and 
give thoughtful attention to it. 

Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble opin- 
ion, no Indian has co-operated with the British Govern- 
ment more than I have for an unbroken period of twenty- 
nine years of public life in the face of circumstances that 
might well have turned any other man Into a rebel. I ask 
you to believe me when I tell you that my co-operation was 
not based on the fear of the punishments provided by your 
laws or any other selfish motives. It was free and voluntary 
-co-operation based on the belief that the sum total of the 
JBritish Government was for the benefit of India, I put my 
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life in peril four times for the sake of the Empire, — at the- 
time of the Boer war when I was in charge of the Ambu- 
lance corps whose work was mentioned in General Buller's 
despatches, at the time of the Zulu revolt in Natal when I 
was in charge of a similar corps, at the time of the com- 
mencement of the late war when I raised an Ambulance 
corps and as a result of the strenuous training had a severe 
attack of pleurisy, ard lastly, in fulfilment of my promise 
to Lord Chelmsford at the War Conference in Delhi, I 
threw myself in such an active recruiting campaign in 
Kaira District involving long and trying marches, that I 
had an attack of dysentery which proved almost fatal. I 
did all this in the full belief that acts such as mine m ust 
gain for my country an equal status in the Empire. So 
last December I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I 
fully believed that Mr.Lloyd George would redeem his pro- 
mise to the Mussaimans and that the revelations of the 
of the official atrocities in the Punjab would secure full 
reparation for the Punjabis. But the treachery of Mr. 
Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, and the condo- 
nation of the Punjab atrocities have completely shattered 
my faith in the good intentions of the Government and 
the nation which is supporting it. 

But though my faith in your good intentions is gone, 
I re cognise your bravery and I know that what you will not 
yield to justice and reason, you will gladly yield to bravery. 

See uhat this Empire means to India : — y 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit of 
Great Britain, 

An ever-increasing military expenditure, and a civil 
service the most expensive in the world, 

Extravagant working of every department ir. utter dis- 
regard of India’s poverty, 
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, Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a whole 
.nation lest an armed nation might imperil the lives of a 
handful of you in our midst, 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the purpose- 
of sustaining a top heavy administration, 

Progressively representative legislation in order to 
suppress an evergrowing agitation seeking to give expression 
to a nation’s agony. 

Degrading treatment of Indians residing in your 
dominions, and 

You have shown total disregard of our feelings by 
glorifying the Punjab administration and flouting the 
Mussalman sentiment. 

I know you would not mind if we could fight and wrest 
the sceptre from your hands. You know that we are- 
powerless to do that, for you have ensured our incapacity 
to fight in open and honourable battle. Bravery on the 
battlefield is thus impossible for us. Bravery of the soul still, 
remains open to us. I know you will respond to that also. 

I am engaged in evoking that bravery. Non-co-operation 
means nothing less than training in self-sacrifice. Why 
should we co-operate with you when we know that by your 
administration of this great country we are being daily en- 
slaved in an increasing degree. This response of the people 
to my appeal is not due to my personality. I would like 
you to dismiss me, and for that matter the Ali Brothers too,, 
from your consideration. My personality will fail to evoke 
any response to anti-Muslim cry if I were foolish enough 
to raise it, as the magic name of the Ali Brothers would fail 
to inspire the Musaalmans with enthusiasm if they were 
madly to raise in anti-Hindu cry. People flock in their 
thousands to listen to us because we to-day represent voice 
of a nation groaning under iron heels. The Aii Brothers 
were your friends as I was, and still am. My religion* 
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forbids me to bear any ill-will towards you. I would not 
raise my hand against you even if I had the power. I expect 
to conquer you only by my suffering. The Ali Brothers 
will certainly draw the sword, if they could, in defence of 
their religion and their country. But they and I have made 
common cause with the people of India in their attempt 
to voice their feelings and to find a remedy for their 
distress. 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this rising 
ebullition of national feeling. I venture to suggest to you 
that the only way to suppress it is to remove the causes. 

' You have yet the power. You can repent of the wrongs 
done to Indians. You can compel Mr. Lloyd George to 
redeem his promises. I assure you he has kept many escape 
doors. You can compel the Viceroy to retire in favour of a 
better one, you can revise your ideas about Sir Michael 
O’Dwyer and General Dyer. You can compel the Govern- 
ment to summon a conference of the recognised leaders of 
the people, duly elected by them and representing all 
shades of opinion so as to devise means for granting Swaraj 
in accordance with the wishes of the people of India. 

But this you cannot do unless you consider every 
Indian to be in reality your equal and brother. I ask for 
no patronage, I merely point out to you, as a friend, an 
honourable solution of a grave problem. The other solution, 
jiamely repression, is open to you. I prophesy that it will 
fail. It has begun already. The Government has already 
imprisoned two brave men of Panipat for holding and 
expressing their opinions freely. Another is on his trial in 
Lahore for having expressed similar opinions. One in the 
Oudh District is already imprisoned. Another awaits 
judgment. You should know what is going on in your midst. 
Our propaganda is being carried on in anticipation of re- 
gression. I invite you respectfully to choose the better way 
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and make common cause with the people of India whose 
salt you are eating. To seek to thwart their aspirations is 
disloyalty to the country. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. GANDHI. 


II 

Dear friend, — This is the second time I venture to 
address you. I know, that most of you detest Non-Co- 
operation. But I would invite you to isolate two of my 
activities from the rest, if you can give me credit for 
honesty. 

I cannot prove my honesty, if you do not feel it, 
Some of my Indian friends charge me with camouflage, 
when I say we need not hate Englishmen, whilst we may 
hate the system they have established. I am trying to 
show them, that one may detest the wickedness of a brother 
without hating him. Jesus denounced the wickedness of 
the Scribes and the Pharisees, but he did not hate them. - 
He did not enunciate this law of love for the man and hate 
for the evil in him for himself only, but he taught the - 
doctrine for universal practice. Indeed, I find it in all the - 
scriptures of the world. 

I claim to be a fairly accurate student of human nature - 
and vivisector of my own failings. I have discovered, that 
man is superior to the system he propounds. And so I 
feel, that you as an individual are infinitely better than the - 
system you have evolved as a corporation. Each one of 
my countrymen in Amritsar on that fateful ioth of April 
was better than the crowd of which he was a member. He, 
as a man, would have declined to kill those innocent 
English bank managers. But in that crowd, many a man 
forgot himself. Hence it is, that an Englishman in office 
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is different from an Englishman outside. Similarly' an 
Englishman in India is different from an Englishman in 
England. Here in India, you belong to a system that is 
vile beyond description. It is possible, therefore, for me 
to condemn the system in the strongest terms_ without 
considering you to be bad and without imputing bad 
motives to every Englishman. You are as much slaves of 
the system as we are. I want you, therefore, to reciprocate, 
and- not impute to me motives which you cannot read in 
the written word. I give you the whole of tny motive when 
3 tell you. that I am impatient to end or mend a system, 
which has made India subservient to a handful of you and 
which has made Englishmen feel secure only in the shadow 
of the forts and the guns that obtrude themselves on one’s 
notice in India. It is a degrading spectacle for you and 
for us. Our corporate life is based on mutual distrust and 
fear. This, you will admit, is unmanly. A system that is 
responsible for such a state of things, is necessarily satanic. 
Y ou should be able to live in India as an integral part of its 
people and not always as foreign exploiters. One thousand 
Indian lives against one English life is a doctrine of dark 
despair, aud yet believe me, it was enunciated in 1919 by 
the highest of you in the land. 

I almost feel tempted to invite you to join me in 
destroying a system that has dragged both you and us 
■ down. But I feel 1 cannot as yet do so. We have not 
shown ourselves earnest, self-sacrificing and self-restrained 
-enough for that consummation. 

But - 1 do ask you to help us in the boycott of foreign 
cloth and in the anti-drink campaign. 

The Lancashire cloth, as English historians have 
shown, was forced upon India, and her own world-famed 
unanufactures were deliberately and systematically ruined. 
.India is, therefore, at the mercy not only of Lancashire but 
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•also of Japan, France, and America. Just see what this 
has meant to India. We send out of India every year sixty 
crores (more or less) of rupees for cloth. We grow enough 
cotton for our own cloth. Is it not madness to send cotton 
outside India, and have it manufactured into cloth there 
and shipped to us f Was it right to reduce India to such a 
helpless state t 

A hundred and fifty years ago, we manufactured all 
our cloth. Our women spun fine yarn in their own cottages, 
and supplemented the earnings of their husbands. The' 
village weavers wove that yarn. It was an indispensable 
part of national economy in a vast agricultural country like 
•ours. It enabled us in a most natural manner to utilise our 
leisure. To-day our women have lost the cunning of their 
■hands, and the enforced idleness of millions has impoverish- 
ed the land. Many weavers have become sweepers. 
:Some have taken to the profession of hired soldiers. Half 
the race of artistic weavers has died out, and the other half 
is weaving imported foreign yam for want of finer hand- 
spun yarn. 

You will perhaps now understand what boycott of 
foreign cloth means to India. It is not devised as a 
punishment. If the Government were to-day to redress the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and consent to India 
attaining immediate Swaraj, the boycott movement must 
•still continue. Swaraj means at least the power to conserve 
Indian industries that aie vital to the economic existence 
of the nation, and to prohibit such imports as may interfere 
■with such existence. Agriculture and hand-spinning are 
the two lungs of the national body. 1’hey must be protected 
against consumption at any cost, 

This matter does not admit of any waiting. The 
interests of the foreign manufacturers and the Indian 
importers cannot be considered, when the whole nation is 
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starving for want of a large productive occupation ancillary 
to agriculture. 

You will not mistake this fora movement of general 
boycott of foreign goods. India does not wish to shut 
herself out of international commerce. Things other than 
cloth which can be better made outside India, she must 
gratefully receive upon terms advantageous to the con- 
tracting parties. Nothing can be forced upon her. But I 
do not wish to peep into the future. 1 am certainly hoping 
that before long it would be possible for India to co-operate 
with England on equal terms. Then will be the time for 
examining trade relations. For the time being, 1 bespeak 
your help in bringing about a boycott of foreign cloth. 

Of similar and equal importance is the campaign 
against drink. The liquor shops are an insufferable curse 
imposed upon society. There never was so much awaken- 
ing among the people as now, upon this question. I admit 
that here, it is the Indian ministers who can help more 
than you can. But 1 would like you to speak out your 
mind clearly on the question. Under every system of 
government total prohibition, so far as 1 can see, will be 
Insisted upon by the nation. You can assist the growth of 
the ever-rising agitation by throwing in the weight of your 
influence on the side of the nation. 

I am, 

Your faithful friend, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



■Of ’ „ , 

" • THE CREED OF THE CONGRESS A 

[Mr. Gandhi, in moving bis resolution on the creed oi the 
Congress at the Nagpur session in December 1920, said :] 

The resolution which l have the honour to move is as 
follows; “ The object of the Indian National Congress is 
the attainment of Swarajya by the people of India by all 
legitimate and peaceful means.” 

There are only two kinds of objections, so far as I 
(understand, that will be advanced from this platform. Qnfe 
is that we may not to-day think of dissolving the British 
•connection. What I say is that it is derogatory to national 
'dignity to think of the permanence of British connectibn at 
any cost. We are labouring under a grievous wrong, which 
it is the personal duty of every Indian to get redressed. 
This British Government not only refuses to redress the 
>wrong, but it refuses to acknowledge its mistake and so 
long as it retains its attitude, it is not possible for ds to say 
all that we want to be or all that we want to ght, retaining 
British connection. No matter what difficulties be in our 
.path, we must make the clearest possible declaration to the 
world and to the whole of India, that we may not possibly 
.have British connection, if the British people will not do 
this elementary justice. I do not, for one moment, suggest 
that we want to end the connection at all costs, un- 
conditionally. If the British connection is for the advance- 
ment of india, we do not want to destroy it. But if ir is 
'inconsistent with our national self-respect then it is our 
ffiounden duty to destroy it. There is room in this resolu- 
tion for both — those who believe that, by retaining B ttish 
-connection, we can purify ourselves and purify British 
36 
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people, and those who have no belief, As for instance, 
take the extreme case of Mr, Andrews. He says all hope- 
for India is gone for keeping the British connection. He 
says there must be complete severance — complete indepen- 
dence. 'J here is room enough in this creed for a man like 
Mr. Andrews also. Take another illustration, a man like 
myself or my brother Shaukat Ali. There is certainly no 
toom for uSj if we have eternally to subscribe to the doc- 
trine, whether these wrongs are redressed or not,' we shall 
have to evolve ourselves within the British Empire: there is 
no room for me in that creed. Therefore this creed is 
elastic enough to take in both shades of opinions and the 
British people will have to beware that, if they do not want 
to do justice, it will be the bounden duty of every Indian to 
destroy the Empire. 

I want just now to wind up my remarks with a personal 
appeal, drawing your attention to an object lesson that was 
presented in the Bengal camp yesterday. If you want 
Swaraj, you have got a demonstration of how to get Swaraj. 
There was a little bit of skumish, a little bit of squabble, 
and a little bit of difference in the Bengal camp, as there 
will always be differences so long as the world lasts. I have 
known differences between husband and wife, because I am 
still a husband ; I have noticed differences between parents 
and children, because I am still a father of four boys, and 
they are all strong enough to destroy their father so far as 
bodily struggle is concerned; I possess that varied experience 
of husband and parent ; I know that we shall always have 
squabbles, we shall always have differences but the lesson 
that I want to draw your attention to is that I had the- 
honour and privilege of addressing both the parties. They 
gave me their undivided attention and what is more they 
showed their attachment, their affection and their fellowship- 
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for me by accepting the humble advice that I had- the 
honour of tendering to them, and 1 told them I am not here 
to distribute justice that can be awarded only through our 
worthy president. But I ask you hot to go to the president, 
you need not worry him. if you are strong, if you a-e 
brave, if you are intent upon getting Swaraj, and if you 
ireally want to revise the creed, then you will bottle up your 
rage, you will bottle up all the feelings of injustice th$t 
may rankle in your hearts and forget these things here 
under this very roof and I told them to forget their differen- 
ces, to forget the wrongs. I don’t want to tell you or go 
, into the history of that incident. Probably most of you 
know. I simply want to invite your attention to the fact. 
1 don't say they have settled up their differences. I hope 
they have, but 1 do know that they undertook to forget the 
differences. They undertook not to worry the President, 
they undertook not to make any demonstration here or io 
the Subjects Committee. All honour to those who listened 
to that advice. 

' I oniy wanted my Bengali friends and all the other 
friends who have come to this great assembly with a fixed 
determination to seek nothing hut the settlement of their 
country, to seek nothing but the advancement of their 
respective righ s, to seek nothing but thre conservation of 
the national honour. I appeal to every one of you to 
Copy the example set by those who felt aggrieved and who 
felt that their heads were broken. I know, before we have 
done with this great battle on which we have embarked at 
the special sessions of the Congress, we have to go probably, 
possibly through a sea of blood, but let it not be said of us 
bb kny One of us that we are guilty of shedding blood, but 
let it be said by generations yet to be born that we suffered; 
tfeat we shed not somebody’s blood but our own, and so 
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I have no hesitation in saying that I do not want to show 
much sympathy for those who had their heads broken or 
who were said to be even in danger of losing their lives. 
What does it matter ? It is much better to die at the 
hands, at least, of our own countrymen. What is there to 
Tevenge ourselves about or upon. So I ask everyone of 
you that, if at any time there is blood-boiling within you 
against some fellow countrymen of yours, even though he 
may be in the employ of Government, even though he may 
be in the Secret Service, you will take care not to be 
offended and not to return blow for blow. Understand 
that the very moment you return the blow from the detec- # 
tive, your cause is lost. This is your non-violent campaign. 
And so I ask everyone of you not to retaliate but to bottle 
up all your rage, to dismiss your rage from you and you 
will rise graver men: I am here to congratulate those who 
have restrained themselves from going to the President and 
bringing the dispute before him. 

Therefore 1 appeal to those who feel aggrieved to feel 
that they have done the right thing in forgetting it and if 
they have not forgotten 1 ask them to try to forget the 
thing ; and that is the object lesson to which 1 wanted to 
draw your attention if you want to carry this resolution. 
Do not carry this resolution only by an acclamation for 
this resolution, but 1 want you to accompany the carrying 
out of this resolution with ^ faith and resolve; which noth- 
ing on earth can rpove. That you are intent upon getting 
Swaraj at the earliest possible moment and that you are 
intent upon getting Swaraj by means that are legitimate, 
that are honourable and by means that are non-violent, 
that are paceful, you have resolved upon, so far you can 
say to day. We cannot give battle to this Government by 
means of steel, but we can give battle by exercising, what 
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I have so often called, “ soul force ” and soul force is not 
the.prerogative of pne man or a Sanyasi or even a so-called 
saint. Soul force is the prerogative of eveiy human being, 
female or male, and therefore I ask my countiymen, if 
they want to accept this resolution, to accept it with that 
firm determination and to understand that it is inaugurated 
under such good and favourable auspicts as I have des- 
cribed to you. 

> 'In my humble opinion, the Congress will have done 
the rightest thing, if it unanimously adopts this resolution. 
May God grant that you will pass this resolution unani- 
mously. may Gcd grant that you will also have the courage 
and the ability to carry out the r.solutnn and that within 
one year. 

APPEAL TO YOUNG BENGAL. 

[Soon after the Congress, Mr. Gandhi and the Ali Brothers 
made an extensive tour of the country appealing to the students to 
give up their schools and colleges and join the ranks of non-co- 
operators, At Aligarh and Benares great efforts were made to call 
away 'he students from the Muslim and Hindu Universities, if they 
could not nationalise them. They were not quite successful though 
a few joined the Congress, but in Bengal, at the instance of Messrs. 
C. R. Das and Jitendralal Banerjea, a large number of students 
flocked to their standard and deserted the schools. It was such 
appeals as the following that enthused the youth of Bengal who 
created a profound sensation by throwing themselves in their thou- 
sands at the steps of the Calcutta University Hall, that the few who 
did attend the examination had to do so by walking over their bodies. 
Mr. Gandhi later reproved such obstructive methods but he wrote 
this appeal early in January 1921 : — ] 

Dear Young Friends : 

, I have just read an account of your response to the 
nation’s call. It does credit to you and to Bengal. I had 
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■expected no less. I certainly expect still more. Bengal 
feas great intelligence.' (It- hafs a 'greater heart, it has more 
than its share of the spiritual heritage 1 for which our coun- 
try is specially noted. You have more imagination, more 
faith, and more emotion than the rest of India. You have 
falsified the calumny of cowardice on more occasions than 
one. There is, therefore, no reason why Bengal should not 
lead now as it has done before now. 

You have taken the Step, you will not recede. You 
had ample time to think. You have paused, you have con- 
sidered. You held the Congress that delivered to the na- 
tion the message cf Non-Co-operation i.e. of self-purification, 
self-sacrifice, courage, and hope, i’he Nagpur Congress 
ratified, clarified, and amplified the first declaration. It was 
redelivered in the midst of strife, doubt, and disunion. It 
was redelivered in the midst of joy, acclamation, and practi- 
cally perfect unanimity. It was open to you to refuse, or 
to hesitate Or to respond. You have chosen the better, 
through, from a wordly wise stand point, less cautibus nay. 
You dare not go back without hurting yourselves and the 
cause. 

But for the evil spell that the. existing system of, 
government and, most of all, this western education has 
cast upon us, the ques'ion will not be considered as open to 
argument. Can the brave Arabs retain their independence 
and yet be schooled under the aegis of those who would 
hold them under bondage f They will laugh at a person 
who dared to ask them to go to schools that may be esta- 
blished^ their invaders. Is the ease different or if it is 
different, is it not stronger in our case when vve are called 
upon to give up schools conducted under the aegis of a 
government which, rightly or wrongly, we seek to bend to 
our will or destroy t 
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We cannot get Swaraj if not one class in the country 
is prepared to work and sacrifice for it. The Government 
will yield not to the logic of words. It knows no logic , bu.t, 
that of brave and true deeds. 


Bravery of the i sword they know. And they have 
made themselves proof against its use by us. RI my of them 
will welcome violence on our part. They are unconquer- 
able in the art of meeting and suppressing violence. We 
propose, therefore, to sterilize their power of inflicing \rto- 
lence by our non-violence. Violence dies when it ceasefe to 
•evoke response (from its object. Non-violence is 
the corner-stone of jhe edifice of Non-Co opera- 

tion. You will, therefore;. not be hasty or over- 
zealous in your dealings with those who not 

see eye to eye with you. Intolerance is a species 
of violence , and therefore against our creel. Non-; 
violent Non-Co-operation is an object lesspn in 
democracy. The moment we are able to ensur’e u noi}- 
violence, even undei circumstances the most provoking 
that moment we have achieved our end, because that 
is the morqent ( when we can offer complete Non-Co- 
operation. 


I ask you not to be frightened at the proposition just 
stated. People do not move in arithmetical prag.ressjpj^ 
not even in geometrical progression. They h#ve bepiji 
known to perish in a day : they have been known to.irise in 
a day. Is it such a difficult thing for India to realise that 
thirty crores of human beings have but to feel their strength 
and they can be free without having to use it t As we had 
not regained national consciousness, the rulers have 
‘hitherto played us against one another. We have to refuse 
to do so, and we are masters, not they. 
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Non-Co-operation deals first with those sensitive classes 
upon whom the government has acted so successfully and 
who have been lured into the trap consciously or unconsci- 
ously as the schoolgoing youths have been. 

When we come to think about it, the sacrifice required 
is infinitesimal for individuals because the whole is distribut- 
ed among so many of us. For what is your sacrifice t To 
suspend your literary studies for one year or till Swaraj is 
established. If I could infect the whole of the student 
world with my faith, I know that suspension of studies need' 
not extend even to a year. 

And in the place of your suspended studies I would, 
nrge you to study the methods of bringing about Swaraj as 
quietly as possible even within the year of grace. I present 
you with the SPINNING WHEEL and suggest to you that 
on it depends India’s economic salvation. 

But you are at liberty to reject it if you wish and go to- 
the college that has been promised to you by Mr. Das. 
Most of your fellow-students in ithe National College 
at Gujarat have undertaken to give at least four hours 
to spinning everyday. It is no sacrifice to learn a 
beautiful art and to be able to clothe the naked at the same- 
time. 

You have done your duty by withdrawing from Govern- 
ment colleges, I have only showed you the easiest 
and the most profitable way of devoting the time at your 
disposal. 

May God give you strength and courage to sustain you. 
to your determination. 

Your well-wisher, 

M. K. Gandhi. 



OPEN LEfTER TO THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 

- [Mr. Gandhi addressed the following open letter to H. R. H» 
the Duke of Connaught in the first week of February 1921 : — ] 

Sir, — Your Royal Highness must have heard a great 
deal about Non Co-oj eration, Non-Co-operationists, and 
their methods and incidentally of me, its humble author. 
I fear that the infoimation given Your Royal Highness 
must have been in its nature one-sided. 1 owe it to you, to- 
my frierds and myself that I should place before you what 
I conceive to be the scope of Non-Co-operation, as followed 
not only by me, but iny closest associates, such as Messrs. 
Shaukat Aii and Mahomed Alt. 

For me it is no joy ard pleasure to be actively 
associated in the boycott of Your Royal Highness’ visit. I 
have tendered loyal, voluntary assistance to Government for 
an unbtoken period cf nearly 30 years in the full belief that 
through that lay the path of fieedtm for my country. It 
was therefore, no slight thing for me to suggest to my 
counti)men that we should take no pan in welcoming Your 
Royal Highness. Not one among us has anything against 
you as an English gentlemen. We hold your person as- 
sacred as that of a dearest frier, d. i do not know any of 
my ftierds who would not guaid it with his life if he found 
it in danger. 

We are not at war with individual Englishmen. We- 
seek not to destroy English life. We do desiie to destroy 
the system that has emasculated cur country in body, mind, 
and sou]. We are determined to battle with all our might 
against that in Erglish nature which has made O'Dwyerism 
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and Dyerism possible In the Punjab and his resulted in a 
wanton affront upon Islam, a faith professed by seven crores 
ot your countrymen. We consider it inconsistent with ouy 
self-respect any longer to b-ook the spirit of superio-ity 
and dominance which has systematically ignored and dis- 
regarded the sentiments of thirty crofes of innocent people 
of India on many a vital matter. It is humiliating ip us. 
It cannot be a matter of pride to you that thirty pfores of 
Indians should live day in and day out in fear q£ theit lives 
from one.hundred thousand Englishmen and, therefore, be 
under subjection to them. o , , , , , 

Your ; Royal Highness has come, pot to end the ( 
System I described, but to sustain it j by upholding its pres- 
tige. Your. first pronouncement w^s, a laulation of Lord, 
Willingdon. I have the prtvijege of knp.yjrig him. I 
believe, him to be an honest, amiable gentleman, who will 
not willingly hurt even a fly, bu r he certainly failed as a 
ruler. He allowed himself to be guided by those whose 
interest it was to support their power. He is not realtng 
the mind ot the .Dravidian province. Here in Bengal you 
are issuing a certificate of merit to a Governor who is again 
■from all I haye heard an estimable gentleman, but he 
knows nothing of the heart of Bengal and its yearnings. 
Bengal is not Calcutta, Fort William and the palaces of 
Calcutta represent an insolent exploitation of the un- 
murmuring and highly cultured peasantry of this fair 
province. 

The Non-Co-operationists have come to the'cdnclusion 
that they must not be deceived by the reforms that tinker 
with the problenf of India’s distress and hurailiatidn, nor 
must they be impatient and angry. We must not in our 
impatient anger resort to stupid violence. We freely admit 
that we must take our due share of blame for the existing 
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-state. It is not so much British guns that ate responsible 
for our subjection as our voluntary co-operation. .• i 

Our non-participation in a hearty welcome to.Yotir 
Royal Highness is thus in no sense a demonstration against 
your high personage, but it is against the system you come 
to uphold. I know individual Englishmen cannot, even if 
they will, alter the English nature all of a sudden. If we 
would be the equals of Englishmen we must cast off fear. 
We must learn to be self-reliant and independent of schools, 
courts, protection and patronage of a Government we seek 
to end if it will not mend. 

Hence rhis non-violent Non-Co-operation. I know we 
have not all yet become non-violent in speech and deed, but 
the results so far achieved have, I assure Your Royal High- 
ness, been amazing. The people have understood the 
•secret and value of non-violence as they have never done 
before. He who will may see that this is a religious, puri- 
fying movement. We are leaving off drink. We are trying 
to rid India of the curse of untouchability. We are trying 
to throw off foreign tinsel splendour and by reverting to the 
spinning wheel reviving the ancient and poetic simplicity of 
life. We hope thereby to sterilize the existing harmful 
institutions. 

I ask Your Royal Highness as an Englishman to study 
this movement and its possibilities for the Empire and the 
worid. We are at war with nothing that is good in the 
world. In protecting Islam in the manner we are, we are 
protecting all religions; in protecting the honour of India, 
we are protecting the honour of humanity. For out means 
are hurtful to none. We desire to live on terms of friend- 
ship with Englishmen, but thai friendship must be friend- 
ship of equals both in theo r y and in practice, and we must 
•continue to non-co- operate, i. e., to purify ourselves till the 
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goal is achieved. I ask Your Royal Highness, and through' 
you every Englishman, to appreciate the view-point of Non- 
Co-operation. 1 i 

I beg to remain, 

Your Royal Highness’ faithful servant, 
M. K. Gandhi. 




THE NEED FOR HUMILITY.* ' 

I • ,, 

The spirit of non-violence necessarily -leads to humility. 
Non-violence means relianee on God, the Rock of Ages. If 
we would seek His aid, we must approach Him with a 
humble and a contrite heart. Non-co-operationists may 
not trade upon their amazing success to the Congress. We 
must act, even as the mango tree which droops as it bears 
fruit. Its grandeur lies in its majestic lowliness. But one 
hears of non-co-operationists being insolent and intolerant 
in their behaviour towards those who differfrom them. 1 
know that they will lose all their majesty and glory, if they 
betray any inflation. Whilst we may not be dissatisfied 
with the progress made so far, we have little to our credit 
to make us feel proud. We have to sacrifice much more 
than we have done to justify pride, much less elation. 
Thousands, who flocked to the Congress pandal, have 
undoubtedly given their intelligent assent to the doctrine 
but few have followed it out in practice. Leaving aside the 
pleaders, how many parents have withdrawn their children 
from schools ? How many of those who registered their 
vote in favour of non-co-operation have taken to hand- 
spinning or discarded the use of all foreign cloth / 

Non-co-operation is not a movement of brag, bluster, 
or bluff. It is a test of our sincerity. It requires solid and 
silent self-sacrifice. It challenges our honesty and our 
capacity for national work. It is a movement that aims at 
translating ideas into action. And the more we do, the 
more we find that much more must be done than (ve had 


Young India, February, 1921. 
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expected. And this thought of our imperfection must 
make us humble. 

A non-co-o[ erationist strives to compel attention and 
to set an example not by his violence but by his unobtrusive- 
humility. He allows his solid action to speak for his creed, 
ftis strength lies in his reliance upon the correctness of his 
position. And the conviction of it grows most in his 
opponent when he least interposes his speech between his 
act ion and his opponent. Speech, Specially when it is 
hearty, betrays want of confidence and it makes one’s 
opponent sceptical about the reality pf the act itself- 
Humility therefore is the key to quick success. I hope 
that every non-co-opera'ionist will lecognjse the necessity 
of being humble and self- restrained. It is because so little 
is really required to be coi e and because all of that little 
d epends entirely upon ourselves that I have ventured the 
belief that Swaraj is attainable in less than one 
year. 


STRIKES.* 

Strikes are the order of the day. They are a symptom 
of the existing unrest. All kinds of vague ideas a r e 
floating in the air. A vague hope inspires ail, and great 
will be the dis-appointment if that vague hope does not 
take definite shape. The labour World in. India, as else- 
where, is at the mercy of those who set up as advisers and 
guides. The latter are not always scrupulous, and not 
always wise evert when they are scrupulous. 'I he labourers 
are dissatisfied With their lot. They have every reason for 
dissatisfaction. 1 he£' are being taught, and justly, to 
•regard |hemselves as being chiefly instrumental in enrich- 

* Young India, February, 1921, 
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Ing their employers. And so it requires little effort to 
make them lay down their tools. The political situation 
too is !r 'biegiri'ning to affect the labourers of India. And 
there are not wanting labour leaders who consider that 
strikes may be engineered for political purposes. 

In my opinion, it will be a most serlousf mistake to 
makd use of labour strikes for surh a purpose. I don’t 
deny that such strikes can serve political ends. But they 
do not fall within the plan of non-violent Non-co-operation. 
It does not require much effort of the intellect to perceive 
that it is a most dangerous thing to make political use of 
labour until labourers understand the political condition of" 
the country and are prepared io work for the common good. 
This is hardly to be expected of them all of a sudden and 
until they have bettered their own condition so as to enable 
them to keep body and soul together in a decent manner. 
The grealest political contribution, therefore, that labourers 
can make is to improve their own condition, to become- 
better informed, to insist on their rights, and even io 
demand proper use by their employers of the manufactures. 
In which they have had such an important hand. The 
proper evolution, therefore, would be for the labourers to 
raise them selves to the status of part proprietors. Strikes, 
therefore, for the present should only take place for the 
direct betterment of the labourers' lot, and, when they have 
acquired the spirit of patriotism for the regulation of prices 
of the manufactures. 

The conditions of a successful strike are simple. And. 
when they are fulfilled a strike need never fail. 

(1) The cause of the strike must be just. 

(2) There should be practical unanimity amdng the 
strikers. 
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(3) There should be no violence used against non- 
strikers. 

(4) Strikers should be able to maintain themselves 
during the strike period without failing back upon Union 
funds and should therefore occupy themsel'es in some 
useful and productive temporary occupation. 

(5) A strike is no remedy when there is enough 

other labour to replace strikers. In that case in the event 
of unjust treatment or inadequate wages or the like, 
resignation is the remedy. r ^ 

(6) Successful strikes have taken place even when 
all the above conditions have not been fulfilled, but that 
merely proves that the employees were weak and had a 
guilty conscience. We often make terrible mistakes by 
copying bad examples. The safest thing is not to copy 
examples of which we have rarely complete knowledge but 
to follow the conditions which we know and recognise to be 
essential for success. 

r j/i 

It is the duty of every well wisher of the country, if 
-we are to attain Swaraj during the year, not to precipitate 
any action that may even by a day retard the fulfilment of 
the great national purpose. 


British Press, Madras. 



THE MALEGAON INCIDENT. 

[Writing in Young India .11;-. Gandhi deplored the 
misbehaviour of Non-Co-operators xch o took part in the 
fray i « Malegaon in the first z.^ck of May 1921.] 

If the facts reported in : I -e press are substantially 
correct, Malegaon Non-Co-operators nave been false to 
their creed, their faith, and their country. They have 
put bach the hands of the clock of progress. Non- 
violence is the rock on winch the whole structure of 
Non-Co-operation is built. Take that away and every 
act of renunciation comes to naught, as ar Line al fruit is 
no more than a showy nothing.. The murder of the men 
who were evidently doing their duty was, i: the report 
is correct, deliberate. It was a cowardly attack. Cer- 
tain men wilfully broke the law, and invited punish- 
ment. 

There could be no just.fication for resentment ef 
such imprisonment. Those who commit % iolencs of 
the Malegaon type are the real oo-operators with the 
Government. The latter will gladly Jose a few officers 
if thereby they could kill Non-Co-operation. A hw 
more such murders and we shall forfeit the sympathy of 
the masses. I am convinced that the people will *ot 
tolerate violence on our part. They are by nature 
peaceful and they have welcomed Non-Co-operation 
because it is deliberately non-violent. 

What must we do then ? We rhust ceasle»}y 
preach against violence alike in public and in private. 
We must not show any sympathy to the evil-doers. 
'We must advise the men who have taken part in the 
37 
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murders to surrender themselves if they are at all 
repentant. The workers must be doubly careful in 
their talks. They must cease to talk of the evil of 
the Government and the officials, whether European 
or Indian. Bluster must give place to the work of 
building up put before the nation by the Congress. 
We must be patient if there is no response to the de- 
mand for men, money and munitions. All police 
orders must be strictly obeyed. There should be no' 
processions or hartals when known workers are pro- 
secuted or imprisoned. If we welcome imprisonments 
of innocent men, as we must, we ought to cultivate 
innocence and congratulate ourselves when we are 
punished for holding opinions, or for doing things 
that we consider it our duty to do i-e., for spinning, 
or collecting funds, or getting names for the Congress 
register. There should be no civil disobedience. We 
have undertaken to stand the gravest provocation and 
remain non-violent. Let us be careful lest the hour of 
our triumph be, by ovu Folly, the hour of our defeat and 
humiliation. 

[Reverting to the some subject in a subsequent issue 
of his paper , Mr . Gandhi wrote : — ] 

I observe that there is a tendency to minimise the- 
guilt of the Non-Co-operators at Malegaon. No 
amount of provocation by the Sub-Inspector could 
possibly justify retaliation by the Non-Co-operators. 
I am not examining the case from the legal stand- 
point. I am - concerned only with the Non-Co-opera- 
tor’s. He is bound under his oath not to retaliate even 
under the gravest provocation. 

[Bh* what should Non-Co-operators do in the event 
that any of its leaders were arrested? Should hartals 
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and other demonstrations follow as a matter of course ? 
Mr. Gandhi was explicit l — ] 

I would ask the public who are interested in the 
Khilafat or Swaraj, religiously to refrain from all 
demonstrations over the arrest or imprisonment of even 
their dearest leaders. I would hold it no honour to me 
for the public to proclaim a hartal or hold meetings if 
I was arrested or Maulana Shaulcat Ali _for that matter. 
I womld welcome and expect in any such event a com- 
plete immediate boycott of all foreign cloth, a more 
energetic adoption of the spinning wheel, a more vigo- 
rous collection on behalf of the Tilak Swaraj Fund and 
a flooding of Congress offices for registration as mem- 
bers. I would certainly expect the emptying of Govern- 
ment schools and colleges and more suspensions of 
practice by lawyers. Killing officers and burning build- 
ings will not only retard the advent of Swaraj and the 
righting of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, but are 
likely to lead to utter demoralisation of the nation. We 
must therefore scrupulously avoid all occasions which 
would excite tiie passions of the mob and lead them 
into undesirable or criminal conduct. 


THE SIMLA VISIT. 


jSooit after Lord Reading arrived in India, an 
interview was arranged by Pandit Malaviya between the 
new Viceroy and Mr. Gandhi. The interview, which 
lasted many hours, took place at Simla in May 1921. 
Much speculation was rife as to the result of the inter- 
view and Mr. Gandhi explained the circumstances and 
the results of the interview in an article in Young India 
under the title “ The Simla Visit” 
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Many are asking why I waited upon His Excellency 
the Viceroy. Seme inquire why the author c: Non-Co- 
operation should seek to -ee the Viceroy. All wint 
to know the result of the interview, I like t! c rigor us 
scrutiny of the Non-Co-oper.uors, who more than Cae-at's 
wife nui-u be above suspicion. Non-Co-o''eratioc a 
self-reliance. We want to t stabhsh Swaraj not ob'au, 
it from others. Then why approach a Vicerov ? Ties 's 
all good, so far as it goes. And I shouki lie a had 
representative of our cause, if I went to anybody tc ask 
for Swaraj. I have had the hardihood to say irat 
Swaraj could not be granted even by God, We wc.dd 
have to earn it ourselves. Swaraj from its very nature 
is not in the giving of anybody. 

But we want the world with us in our battle for 
freedom, we want the good-will of every body. Our 
cause, we claim, is based upon pure justice. There we 
certain things we want Englishmen to surrender. 1! 
these things need mutual discussion and mutual under- 
standing. Non-Co-operation is the most potent instru- 
ment for creating world opm on in our favour. So long 
as we protested and co-operated, the world did not 
understand us. The erstwhile lion of Bengal in his early 
days used to relate the story of Englishmen, who asked 
him how many broken heads there were in India, 
if things were really so bad, as now represented them to 
be. That was the way John Bull understood b:st. 
The other question the world has undoubtedly brea 
asking is: If things are really so bad, why do we co- 
operate with the Government in so pauperising and 
humiliating us ? Now the world understands our atti- 
tude, no, matter how weakly we may enforce it in 
practice. The world is now curious to know what ails 
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us. The Viceroy represents a big world. His Excel- 
lency wanted to know why I, with whom co-operation 
was an article of faith, had Non-Co-operated There 
must be something wrong with the Government or me. 

And so His Excellency mentioned to Pandit Mala- 
viyaji and to Mr. Andrews that ha would like to see 
me and hear my vews. I went to sec the Panditji 
because hs was anxious to meet me, 1 hold him in 
such high regard that I would not think even if he was 
well and I could help it, of letting him come to me. 
As it was, he was too weak to tra\c-l to me It w.is 
my duty to go to him. And when I h mrd the purport 
of bis conversation with H.s Excellency, I did not 
require anv persuasion 1.0 prompt me to ask fo: an 
appointmeni if His Excellency wished to hear my views. 
I have devoted much space 10 the reason for my 
seeking an appointment, for I wanted to make clear the 
limits and the meaning of Non.-Co-operat'on, 

It is d.rc-cted not against men but against measures. 
It is not directed against the Governors, but against the 
system they administer. The roots of Non-Co-opera- 
tiou lie not in hatred but in justice, if not m love. Glad- 
stone used to draw a sharp distinction between bad 
actions and bad men. lie was accused of discourtesy 
for using some very slrcng expresses about the arts of 
his opponents He put up the defence that ne would 
have failed in his duty if he had not characterised their 
actions as they deserved to be, but he did not therefore 
mean to convey that his opponents deserved the epithets 
he had used about their acts As a youth, when 1 heard 
this defence, I could not appreciate it. Now with years 
of experience and use, I understand how true it was. I 
have found some of the truest of my friends capable of 
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indefensible acts. For me there are few truer men than 
V. S. Srinivas Shastriar, but his actions confound me- 
I do not think he loves me less because he believes that 
I am leading India down to the abyss. 

And so I hope, this great movement of Non-Co- 
operation has made it clear to thousands, as it has to 
me, that whilst we may attack measures and systems! 
we may not, must not, attack men. Imperfect ourselves, 
we must be tender towards others and be slow to impute 
motives. 

I therefore gladly seized the opportunity of waiting 
upon His Excellency and of assuring him that ours was 
a religious movement designed to purge Ind'an political 
life of corruption, deceit, terrorism and the incubus of 
white superiority. 

The reader must not be too curious. He must not 
believe the so-called ‘reports’ in the press. The veil 
must rema-in drawn over the details of the conversation 
between the Viceroy and myself. But I may assure 
him that I explained, as fully as I knew how the three 
claims— the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, and 
gave him the genesis of Non-Co-operation His 
Excellency heard me patiently, courteously and attentive- 
ly- He appeared to me be anxious to do only the right 
thing. We had a full discussion of the burning topics as 
between man and man. We discussed the question of non- 
violence, and it appeared tome to be common cause 
between us. Of that I may have to write more fully later. 

But beyond saying that we were able to understand 
each other, I am unable to say that there was more 
in the interwiew. Some may think with me that a 
mutual understanding is in itself no small gain. Then, 
in that sense, the interview was a distinct success, 
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But at the end of all the long discusions, I am 
more than ever convinced that our salvation rests solely 
upon our own effort. His Excellency can only help 
or hinder. I am sanguine enough to think that he will 
help. 

We must redouble our efforts to go through our 
programme. It is clearly as follows : (1) Removal of 
untouchability, (2) removal of the drink curse, (3) 
ceaseless introduction of the spinning wheel and the 
ceaseless production of Khaddar leading to an almost 
complete boycott of foreign cloth, (4) registration of 
Congress members, and (5) collection of Tilak Swaraj 
Fund. 

No fierce propaganda is necessary for solidifying 
Hindu-Muslim unity and producing a still more non- 
violent atmosphere. 

I have put untouchability in the forefront because 
I observe a certain remissness about it. Hindu Non- 
Co-operators may not be indifferent about it. We may 
be able to right the Kbilafat wrong but we can never 
^sach Swaraj, with the poison of untouchability corrod- 
ing the Hindu part of the national body. Swaraj is a 
meaningless term, if we desire to keep a fifth of India 
under perpetual subjection, and deliberately deny to 
them the fruits of national culture. We are seeking 
the aid of God in this great purification movement, but 
■we deny to the most deserving among His creatures the 
rights of humanity. Inhuman ourslves, we may not 
plead before the Throne for deliverance from the in- 
humanity of others. 

I put drink second, as I feel that God has sent the 
movement to us unsought. The greatest storm rages 
round it. The drink movement is fraught with the 
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greatest clanger of violence. Bat so long as this Gov- 
ernment persists in keeping the drink shops open, so 
long must we persist in sleeplessly warning our erring 
couutrymen against polluting their lips with drink. 

The third place i ■ assigned to the spining wheel 
though for me it is equally important with the first two. 
If we produce an effecti’. : boycott of foreign cloth during 
this year we shall have shown cohesion, effort, con- 
centration, earnestness; a spirit of nationality that must 
enable us to establish Swaraj. 

Membership of the Congress is essential for the 
immense organisation required for dotting the country 
with the spinning wheels and for the manufacture and 
distribution of Khaddar and for dispelling the fear that 
membership of the Cor.gr may be regarded as a crime 
bv the Government. 

The fifth item, the Tilak Swaraj Fund perpetuates 
the memory of the soul of bwaraj, and supplies us with- 
the sinews of war. 

We ate under promise to ourselves to collect one 
crore rupees, register one crore members and introduce 
twenty lacs of spinning wheels in our homes by the 
30th June. We shall postpone the attainment of out- 
goal, if we fail to carry out the programme evolved at a 
largely attended meeting of the All-India Congress 
Committee, and arrived at after full consideration and 
debate. 



THE A LI BROTHERS’ APOLOGY. 


[After the Gandhi- Reading interview , the Alt 
Brothers issued, a statement at thz instance of Mr, Gau- 
din — a statement in which they regretted their ociasional 
lapse into excessive language and promised to ref rain 
from writing or speaking in any manner likely to pro- 
voke violence. This definite result of the interview 
was claimed as a victory for the Government. Others 
claimed that it was a victory for Mr, Gandhi who ex- 
plained that it was no apology or undertaking to the 
Government but a reassertion of the principle of non- 
violence to which the Ali Brothers had subscribed. It 
was a statement to the pubti ■ irrespective of xvhat the 
Government might or might not do with them. In 
cri stocr <o criticism*- against hi •> advice to the Brothers, 
Mr. Gandhi stoutly defended his action, and praised the 
Brothers' attitude. Hi wvot- in Young India of June 
15, 1921 ; — j 

The Ah Brothers' apology still continues to tax 
people's minds, i continue to receive letters expostulat- 
ing with me for hiving gone to the Viceroy at all. 
Some consider that I have bungled the whole a&air, 
others blame the Brothers for having for once 
weakened, and that in deference to me. I know that 
in a short while the storm will blow over. For, in 
spite of all I have heard and read, I feel that I did 
the right thing in responding to the Viceroy's w'sh to 
know my views. It would have been wrong on my 
part to have waited for a fornnl written invitation 
from His Excellency. I feel, loo, that I gave the best 
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advice possible in the interests of Islam and India, when 
I asked the Brothers to make the statement issued by 
them. The AH Brothers have showed humility and 
courage of a high order in making the statement. They 
have shown that they are capable of sacrificing their 
pride and their all for the sake of their faith and 
country. They have served the cause by making the 
statement, as they would have injured it by declining 
to make it. 

In spite of all that conviction in me, I am not 
surprised at the remonstrances lam receiving. They but 
show that the methods now being pursued are new, that 
the country will not surrender a title of its just demands, 
and for their satisfaction, it wishes to rely purely upon 
its own strength. 

I give below the relevant parts of the strongest 
argument in condemnation of my advice and its accept- 
ance by the Brotheis. The leiter, moreover, is written 
by one of the greatest among the Non-Co-operators. It 
is not written for publication at all. But I know the 
writer will not mind my sharing it with the reader. For 
I have no doubt that he represents the sentiments of 
several thoughtful Non-Co-operators. It is my humble 
duty to discuss the issues arising from the incident, and 
the implications of Non-Co-operation, It is only by 
patient reasoning, that I hope to be able to demonstrate 
the truth, the beauty and the reasonableness of Non- 
Co-operation. Here then are the extracts : — 

'■ The statement of the Brothers, taken by itself 
and read without reference to what has preceded and 
followed it, is a manly enough document. If in the 
heat of the moment they have said things which, they 
.cow find, may reasonably be taken to have a tendency 
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to incite to violence, they have, in publishing their 
regret, taken the only honourable course open to 
public men of their position. I should also have been 
prepared to justify the undertaking they have given 
for the future, had that undertaking been address- 
ed to those of their co-workers, who, unlike themselves, 
do not believe in the cult of violence in any circum- 
stances whatever- But the general words ‘public assur- 
ance and promise to all who may require it’ cannot in 
the circumstances leave any one in a doubt as to the 
particular party, who did require such ‘assurance and 
promise' and at whose bidding it was given. The Vice- 
roy's speech has now made it perfectly clear, and we 
have the indisputable fact that the leader of the N.-C.- 
O. movement has been treating with the Government, 
and has secured the suspension of the prosecution of the 
Brothers, by inducing them to give a public apology and 
an undertaking. 

“In this view of the case, — and I fail to see what 
other view is possible — very serious questions affecting 
the whole movement arise for consideration. Indeedit 
seems to me that the whole principle of Non-Co-opera- 
tion has been given away. 

“I am not one of those who fight shy of the very 
name of Government, nor of those who look upon an 
eventual settlement with the Government as the only 
means of obtaining redresss of our wrongs and establish- 
ing Swaraj. I believe in what you have constantly 
taught, viz., that the achievement of Swaraj rests 
entirely and solely with us. At the same time, I do not 
nor so far as I am aware, do you, exclude the possibility 
of a settlement with the Government under proper con- 
ditions. Such settlement, however, can only relate to 
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principles, and can have mothing to do with the con 
venience or safety of individuals. In a "body of co- 
workers, you canno: make distinctions between man and 
man, and the humblest of them is entitled to the same 
ptotec r .ion at the hands of the leaders as die most pro- 
minent. Scores, if not hundreds of our men have 
willingly gone to gaol for using .language far less strong 
than that indulged by the Brothers. Some at least of 
these could easily have been saved by giving a similar 
apology and undertaking, and yet it never occurred to 
any one to advise them to do so. On the contrary, their 
action was applauded by tbs leaders and the whole of 
the Non-Co-operationist pres;. The case, which more 
forcibly than any other comes to my mind at the 
moment, is that of Hamid Ahmad, who has recently 
been sentenced at Allahabad to transportation for life 
and forfeitnre of property. Is there any reason why this 
man should not be saved ? I find Maulana Muhammad 
Ali pavs him a h'gh tribute in his Bombay speech of 
the 30th May, What consolation this tribute will bring 
to Hamid Ahmad from a man similary situated who has 
saved himself by an apology and an undertaking, 1 
cannot say. Then there are so many others rotting in 
gaol who have committed no offence, and a great many 
more already picked out for the same fate Is it enough 
for us to send them our good wishes from the safe posi- 
tions we ourselves enjoy ? 

l: The Viceroy in his speech has made it clear, that 
the only definite result of the several interviews you 
had with him, is the anology and the undertaking from 
the Brothers. You have also made it quite clear in 
your subsequent speeches, that our campaign is to go on 
unabated. It seems that no point involving any 
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principle h.is been settled, except what needed no 
negotiatin'/ on either side, 10., that there is to 
be no incitement to violence, I do not say that 
in this stale of things there should have been no 
treating with the Go - ■ rnment, though much can be 
said in support of that view When it was found that 
the game had to be played out, n would have been 
quite legitimate for two such honorable adversaries as 
yourself and Lord Reading to agree to the rules of the 
game, so as to avoid foul play on either side. These 
rules would of course apply to all who took part in the 
game, and not to certain favoured individuals only, The 
most essential thing was 10 agree upon the weapons to 
be used. While certain local Governments profess to 
meet propaganda by propaganda, they are really using 
repression of the worst type. Many other s ; miiar points 
would, in my opinion, be proper subjects of d'seussion, 
even when no agreement could be arrived at on the 
main issue, 

‘T hops you will not misunderstand me, I yield to 
none in my admiration of the sacrifices made by the 
Brothers, and consider it a high privilege to have their 
personal friendship. What has beeu preying upon my 
mind for some lime past is. that w.e, who am directly 
responsible for many ol our workers going to gaol and 
suffering other hardships, are ourselves practically im- 
mune. For example, the Government could not possibly 
have devised any form of punishment, which' would 
cause some of us more pain and mental suffering, than 
sending innocent boys to gaol for distributing leaflets, 
while the author remained free. I think the time has 
come, when the leaders should welcome the opportunity 
to suffer, and stoutly decline all offers of escape. It is 
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in this view of the case that I have taken exception to 
the action of the A.li Brothers. Personally I love 
them.” 

The letter breathes nobility and courage. And 
those very qualities have led to a misapprehension of 
the situation. The unfortunate utterance of the Viceroy 
is responsible for the misunderstanding. 

The apology of the Brothers is not made to the 
Government. It is addressed and tendered to friends, 
who drew their attention to their speeches. It was 
certainly not given ‘ at the bidding of the Viceroy,’ 

I betray no confidence, when I say that it was not even 
suggested by him. As soon as I saw the speeches, I 
stated, in order to prove the 6 one fides of the Brothers 
and the entirely non-violent character of the Movement, 
that 1 would invite them to make a statement. There 
was no question of bargaining for their freedom. 
Having had my attention drawn to their speeches, I 
could r,ot possibly allow them to go to gaol (if I could 
prevent it) on the ground of proved incitement to violence, 
I have given the same advice to all the accused, and 
told them that if their speeches were violent, they 
should certainly express regret. A Non-Co-operator 
could not do otherwise. Had the Brothers been charged 
before a Court of Law, I would have advised them to 
apologise to the Court for some of the passages in their 
speeches, which, in my opinion, were capable of being 
interpreted to mean incitement to violence. It is not 
enough fora Non-Co-operator not to mean .violence ; 
it is necessary that his speech must not be capable 
of a contrary interpretation by reasonable men. 
We must be above suspicion. The success of the move- 
uient depends upon its retaining its absolute purity, 
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I therefore suggest to the writer and to those who may' 
think like him, that the whole principle of Non-Co- 
operation has not only been given away as the writer 
contends, but its non-violent character has been com- 
pletely vindicated by the Brothers’ apology, and the 
case therefore greatly strengthened. 

What, however, is galling to the writer, is that 
whilst the Brothers have remained free, the lesser lights- 
are in prison for having spoken less strongly than they. 

That very fact shows the real character of Non- 
Co-operation. A Non-Co-operator may not bargain for' 
personal safety. It was open to me to bargain for the 
liberty of the others. Then f would have given away 
the whole case for Non-Co-operation. 1 did not bargain 
even for the Brothers' liberty. I stated in the clearest 
possible terms, that no matter what the Government-' 
did, it would be my duty on meeting the Brothers to- 
advise them to make the statement to save their honour. 

We must ‘ play the game,’ whether the Govern- 
ment rec'procate or not. Indeed, I for one do* 
not expeit the Government to pay the game. 
It was, when I came to the conclusion that there 
was no honour about the Government, that I non-co-* 
operated. Lord Reading may wish, does wish to do 
right and justice. But he will not be permitted to. If 
the Government were honorable, they would have set 
free all the prisoners, as soon as they decided not to* 
prosecute the Ali Brothers, If the Government were’ 
honorable, they would not have caught youths and put 
them in prison, whilst they left Pandit Motilal Nehru, 
the arch-offender, free. If the Government were 
honorable, they would not countenance bogus Leagues 
of Peace. If the Government were honourable, they 
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would have long ago repented for their heinous deeds, 
even as we have for l\ eiy crime committed by our 
people in Amrii-nr, Kasur, Vhramgain, Ahmedalv.d 
and recently \n biakgnon. 1 entertain no false hopes or 
misgivings about the Government. If the Govs t i 
nient were to-:nor r ow :o arrest the Alt Brother?. i 
would still justify L'w anologv, Toe have m-i'C) on the 
square, and we must ail do likewise. Indeed, iiv- 
much as the Government arc still arresting people ! 'r 
disaffection, they are arre=t ng the Alt Brothors. 

The writer is, again, not taking a oorrect view G 
Non-Co-operation in thinking that Non-Co-operatcr? 
who are in gaol, are less fortunate than \vc who ai« 
outside. For me, solitary confinement in a prison red 
without any breach on my part of the code of Non-Co 
operation, or private or public morals, will be trecdo -1 
Forme, the whole of India is a prison, even as t ‘ic 
master’s house is to his siave; a slave to be free nu.ds 
continuously rise against his slavery, and be locked up 
in his master's celi for h:s rebellion. The cell-door A 
the door to freedom. I feel no pity for those who are 
suffering hardships in the gaols of the Government. 
Innocence under an erii Government must ever rejoice 
on the scaffold. It was the easiest thing for the 
Brothers to have rejected my advice, and embraced the 
opportunity of joining their comrades in the gaols, 1 
may inform the reader that, when during the last stage 
of the South African struggle, I was arrested, my wife 
and all friends heaved a sigh ofGelief. It was in the 
prisons of South Africa, that I had leisure and peace 
from strife and struggle. 

It is perhaps now clear, why the Non -Co-opera lion 
prisoners may not make any statement to gain the'r 
freedom. 



VIOLENCE AND NON-VIOLENCE. 


[At the ti me of the Moplnh outbreak in August 
1921, Mr. Gandhi was in Assam. Within a week of the 
outbreak , Mr. Gandhi xvrote as follows to the Young 
India under the heading, “ The Txvo Incompatibles." 

Violence and non-violence are two incompatible forces 
destructive of each other. Non-violence for its success 
therefore needs an entirely non-violent atmosphere. The 
Mop’ah outbreak has disturbed the atmosphere, as 
nothing else has since the inauguration of Non-Co-opsr- 
ation. I am writing this at Sylhet on the 29th August 
By the time it is in print, much more information will 
have reached the public. I have only a hazy notion of 
what has happened. I have seen only three issues of 
daily papers containing the Associated Press messages. 
One cannot help noting the careful editing these mes- 
sages have undergone. But it is clear that Moplahs 
have succeeded in taking half-a-dozen lives and have 
given already a few hundred. Malabar is under mar- 
tial law. The reprisals on the part of the Government 
are still to follow. The braver the insurgents, the 
sterner the punishment. Such is the law of Govern- 
ments. And I would not have minded the loss of ten 
times as many lives as the Moplahs must have Tost, if 
only they had remained strictly non-violent. They 
would then have brought Swaraj nearest. It is any day 
worth all the price we can pay in our own lives. For 
the Moplahs it would have meant too the immediate 
redress of the Khilafat wrong. God wants the purest 
sacrifice. Our blood must not contain the germs of 
88 
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anger or hate. It it not a sacrifice freely given that 
exacts a price- The Moplahs have demanded a price. 
The sacrifice has lost much of its nobility. Now it will 
be said, that the Moplahs have received well-merited 
punishment. 

There would have been no martial law if only the 
Moplahs had died. And if there had been, it would have 
been thrice welcome It would have ended the system 
of Government which is decimating the land. 

Of course now adays it is the fashion to make 
Non Co-operation responsible for every affiction, 
whether it is a famine, a coolie exodus or a Moplah 
rising. It is the finest tribute that can be paid to the 
universality of Non-Co-operation. But nothing has been 
produced by the Madras Government in support of the 
charge. 

Our own duty is clear. Non-Co-operator^ must 
wash their hands clean of all complicity. We must not 
betray any mental or secret approval of the Moplahs. 
We must see dearly, that it would be dishonourable 
for us to show any approral of the violence. We must 
search for no extenuating circumstance. We have 
chosen a rigid standard for ourselves and by that we 
must abide. We have undertaken to do no violence 
even under the most provoking circumstances. Indeed 
we anticipate the gravest provocation as our final test. 
The misguided Moplahs have therefore rendered a 
distinct disservice to the sacred cause of Islam and 
Swaraj 

We may plead, as indeed we must, if we have acted 
honestly, that in spite of our efforts we have not been 
able to bring under check and discipline all the turbul 
ent sections of the community. The choice for the 
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people lies between the Jgentle and self-imposed rule of 
non-violence and Non-Co-operation, and the iron rule of 
the Government. The latter is now demonstrating its 
power and ability to counteract all the forces of violence 
by its superior and trained violence. We have no 
answer, if we cannot show that we have greater in- 
fluence over the people. We must be able quite clearly 
to see for ourselves and show to the people, that display 
of force by us against that of the Government is like a 
child attempting with a straw to stop the current. 

I am painfully aware of the fact, that we have not 
as a people yet arrived at the settled conviction that 
India cannot attain immediate Swaraj except through 
complete non-violence. We do not even see that 
Hindu Muslim unity must vanish under the strain of 
violence. What is at the back of our mutual 
distrust, if it is not the fear of each other's violence ? 
And Swaraj without real heart-unity is an inconceivable 
proposition. 

What is it that hinders attammeat of Swaraj, if it 
is not fear of violence ? Are we not deterred simply 
through that fear, from taking all our steps at once ? 
Can we not, if we can be sure of non-violence, issue to- 
day an ultimatum to the Government either to co-operate 
with us or to go ? Do not the Moderates keep aloof, 
mainly because they distrust our ability to create a 
non-violent atmosphere ? Their timidity will derive 
nurture from the Moplah outbreak. 

What then must we do ? Certainly not feel des- 
pondent. We must go forward with greater zeal, 
greater hope, because of greater faith in our means. We 
must persevere in the process of conversion of the most 
ignorant of our countrymen to the doctrine of non- 
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violence as an indispensable means as well for redressing 
the Khilafat wrong as tor attaining Swaraj. 

The Moplahs are among the bravest m the land 
They are God-fearing. Their bravery must be trans 
formed into purest gold. I feel sure, that once the} 
reafise the necessity of non-violence for the defence of 
the faith for which thev have hitherto taken life, ths\ 
will follow it without flinching. Here is the testimony 
given to Moplab valour by the writer in in the ‘-Imperial 
Gazetteer of India ” ■ “ The one constant element is a 
desperate fanaticism, surrender is unknown, the martvrs 
are consecrated before they go out and hymned aftei 
death Such courage is worthy of a better treatment. 
The Go\ ernment dealt with it by passing, years ago, a 
special act against them. It has already set its marhi 
nery in motion for the present trouble The Moplahs 
will no doubt die cheerfully I wonder if it is possible 
for us to transmute their courage into the noble courage 
of non-violence. It may be impossible to achieve the 
nvracle through human effort. But God is noted for His 
miracles. Many consider that attainment of Swaraj 
this year, if it is realised, must be counted a miracle It 
has got to be preceded by a miraculous conversion of 
India, not excluding its bravest sons, to the doctrine of 
non-violence at least, in its restricted scope, *.«., as an 
indispensable condition for securing India’s freedom. 



APPEAL TO THE WOMEN OF INDIA. 


[The following appeal addressed to the women of 
India appeared in Young India of August 11, 1921.] 
Dear Sisters, 

The All-India Congress Committee has come to a 
momentous decision m fixing the 30th September next 
as the final date for completing the boycott of foreign 
cloth begun by the sacrificial fire lit on the 31st July 
m Bombay in memory of Lokamanya Tilak. I was 
accorded the privilege of setting fire to the huge pile 
containing costlv saris and other dresses which you 
have hitherto considered fine and beautiful I feel that 
it was right and wise on the part of the sisters who 
gave their costly clothing. Its destruction was the 
most economical use you could have made of it, even 
as destruction of plague-mfected articles is their most 
economical and best use. It was a necessary surgical 
operahon designed to avert more serious complaints in 
the body politic. 

Th- 3 women of India have during the past twelve 
months worked wonders on behalf of the motherland. 
You have silently worked away as angels of mercy. 
You have parted with your cash and your fine jewellery. 
You have wandered from house to house to make collec- 
tions. Some of you have even assisted in picketing. 
Some of you who were used to fine dresses of variegated 
colours and had a number of changes during the day, 
have now adopted the white and spotless but heavy 
Khadi sadi reminding one of a woman's innate purity. 
You have done all this for the sake of India, for the 
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sake of the Khilafat, for the sake of the Punjab. There 
is no guilt about your word or work. Yours is the 
purest sacrifice untainted by anger or hate. Let me 
confess to you that your spontaneous and loving res- 
ponse all-over India has convinced me that God is with 
us. No other ' proof of our struggle being one of setf- 
purificatioD is needed than that lacs of India’s women 
are actively helping it. 

Having given much, more is now required of you. 
Men bore the principal share of the subscriptions to 
the Tilak Swaraj Fund. But completion of the Swadeshi 
programme is possible only if you give the largest 
share. Boycott is impossible, unless you will surrender 
the whole of your foreign clothing. So long as the taste 
persists, so long is complete renunciation impossible. 
And boycott means complete renunciation. We must 
be prepared to be satisfied with such cloth as India 
can produce, even as we are thankfully content with 
such children as God gives us. I have not known a 
mother throwing away her baby even though it may 
appear ugly to an outsider. So should it be with the 
patriotic women of India about Indian manufactures. 
And for you only handspun and handwoven can be 
regarded as Indian manufactures. During the transition 
stage you can only get coarse Khadi in abundance. You 
may add all the art to it that your taste allows or 
requires. And if-you will be satisfied with coarse Khadi 
for a few months, India need not despair of seeing a 
revival of the fine rich and coloured garments of old 
which were once the envy and the despair of the 
world. I assure you that a six months’ course of 
self-denial will show you that what we to-day regard 
as artistic Is only falsely so, and that true art 
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takes note not merely of form but also of what lies be- 
hind, There is an art that kills and an art that gives 
life . The fine fabric that we have imported from the 
West or the far East has literally killed millions of our 
brothers and sisters, and delivered thousands of our 
dear sisters to a life of shame. True art must be 
evidence of happiness, contentment and purity of its 
authors. And if you will have such art revived in our 
midst, the use of Khadi is obligatory on the best of you 
at the present moment. 

And not only is the use of Khadi necessary for the 
success of the Swadeshi programme but it is imperative 
for every one of you to spin during your leisure hours. 
I have suggested to boys and men also that they should 
spin, Thousands of them, I know, are spinning daily. 
But the main burden of spinning must, as of old, fall on 
your shoulders. Two hundred years ago the women of 
India spun not only for home demand but also for foreign 
lands. They spun not merely coarse’ counts but the 
finest that the world has ever spun. No machine has 
yet reached the fineness of the yarn spun by our ances- 
tors. If then we are to cope with the demand for Khadi 
during the two months and afterwards, you must form 
spinning clubs, institute spinning competitions and flood 
the Indian market with bandspun yarn. For this pur- 
pose some of you have to become experts in spinning, 
carding and adjusting the spinning-wheels. This means 
ceaseless toil. You will not look upon spinning as a 
means of livelihood. For the middle class it should 
supplement the income of the family, and for very 
poor women, it is undoubtedly a means of livelihood. 
The spinning-wheel Should be as it was the widows’ 
loving companion. But for you who will read this 
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appeal, it is presented as a duty, as Dharma, If all 
the well-to-do women of India were to spin a certain 
quantity daily, they would make yarn cheap and bring 
about much more quickly than otherwise the required 
fineness. 

The economic and the moral salvation of India thus 
rests mainly with you. The futhire of India lies on your 
knees, for you will nurture the future generation. \ou 
can bring uo the children of India to become simple, 
God-fearmg and brave men and women, or you can coddle 
them to be weaklings unfit to brave the storms of life 
and used to foreign fineries which they would find it 
difficult in after life to discard. The next few weeks 
will show of what stuff the women of India are made- 
I have not the shadow of a doubt as to your choice 
The destiny of India is far safer in your hand c than in 
the hands of a Government that has so exploited India’s 
resources that she has lost faith in herself, \t every 
one of women's meetings, I have asked for your bless- 
ings for the national effort, and I have done so m the 
belief that you are pure, simple and godly enough to 
give them with effect. You can ensure the fru'tfulness 
of your blessings by giving up your foreign cloth and 
during vour spare hours ceaselessly spinning for the 
nation. 

I remain, 

Your devoted brother, 

M. K. GANDHI. 



THE ARREST OF THE ALI BROTHERS. 
Appeal to the Mussalmans of India. 

[The Ali Brothers were arrested by order of the 
Bombay Government in the third week of September 
1921. Mr. Gandhi addressed the following open letter 
to the Mussalmans of India through the columns of 
Young India.] , - 

Dear Countrymen: — Whilst the arrest of Moulanas 
Shaukat Ali and Mahomed Ali has touched every Indian 
heart, I know what it has meant to you. The brave 
brothers are staunch lovers of their country, but they 
are Mussaltnans first and everything else after, and it 
must be so with every religiously minded man. The 
Brothers have, for years past, represented all that is 
best and noblest in Islam. No two Mussalmans have 
done more than they to raise the status of Islam in India. 
They have promoted the cause of the Khilafat as no 
two other Mussalmans of India hSve. For they have 
been true and they dared to tell what they felt even in 
their internment in Chmdwara. Their long internment 
did not demoralise or weaken them. They came out just 
as brave as they went in. 

And since their discharge from internment they 
have shown themselves tfrue nationalists and you have 
taken pride in their being so. 

The Brothers have, by their simplicity, humility 
and inexhaustible energy, fired the imagination of the 
masses as no other Mussalman has. 

All these qualities have endeared them to you. 
You regard them as your ideal men. You are, therefore 
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sorry for their separation from you. Many, besides you, 
miss their genial faces. For me they had become in- 
separable. I seem to be without my arms. For 
anything connected with Mussalmans, Shaukat 
Ali was my guide and friend. He never once 
misled me. His judgment was sound and unerring in 
most cases. With the Brothers among us, I felt safe 
about Hindu-Muslim unity whose work they understood 
as few of us have 

But whilst we all miss them, we must not give 
way to grief or dejection. We must learn, each one of 
us, to stand alone. God only is our infallible and 
eternal Guide. 

To be dejected is not only not to have known the 
Brothers, but it is, if I may venture to say so, not to 
know what religion is. 

For do we not learn in all religions that the spirit 
of the dear ones abides with us even when they physic 
ally leave us. Not only is the spirit of the Brothers 
with us, but they are serving better by their suffering 
than if they were in our midst giving us some of their 
courage, hope and energy. The secret of non-violence 
and non-co-operation lies in our realising that it is 
through suffering that we are to attain our goal. What 
is the renunciation of titles, councils, law courts and 
schools, but a measure, very slight indeed, of suffering. 
That preliminary renunciation is a prelude to the 
larger suffering — the hardships of a gaol life and even 
the final consummation on the gallows — if need be. 
The more we suffer and the more of us suffer, the 
nearer we are to our cherished goal. 

The earlier and the more clearly we recognise that 
it is not big meetings and demonstrations that wottld 
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give us victory but quiet suffering, the earlier and more 
certain will be our victory. 

I have made your cause my own because I believe 
it to be just. Khilafat, I have understood from your 
best men, is an ideal. You are net fighting to sustain 
any wrong or even misrule. You are backing the Turks 
because they represent the gentlemen of Europe, and 
because the European, and especially the English, preju- 
dice against them is not because the Turks are worse 
than others as men, but because they are Mussalmans 
and will not assimilate the modern spirit of exploitation 
of weaker people and their lands. In fighting for the 
Turks you are fighting to raise the dignity and the 
purity of your own faith. 

You have, naturally, therefore, chosen pure methods 
to attain your end. It cannot be denied that both 
Mussalmans and Hindus have lost much in moral 
stamina. Both of us have become poor representatives 
of our respective faiths. Instead of each one of us 
becoming a true child of God, we expect others to live 
our religion and even to die for us But we have now 
chosen a method that compels us to turn, each one of us, 
our face towards God. Non-co-operation presumes that 
our opponent with whom we non-co-operate resorts 
to methods which are as questionable as the purpose 
he seeks to fulfil by such methods. We shall, therefore, 
find favour in the sight of God only by choosing 
methods which are different in kind from those of 
our opponents. This is a big claim we have made for 
ourselves, and we can attain success, within the short 
time appointed by us, only if our methods are in reality 
radically different from those of the Government. 
Hence, the foundation of our movement rests on complete- 
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non-violence whereas violence is the final refuge of the 
Government. And as no energy can be created without 
resistance, our non-resistance to Government violence 
must bring the latter to a standstill. But our non- 
violence, to be true, must be in word, thought and deed. 
It makes no difference that with you non-violence is an 
expedience. Whilst it lasts, you cannot consistently, 
with your pledge, harboar designs of violence. On the 
contrary, we must have implicit faith in our programme 
of non-violence which presupposes perfect accord 
between thought, word and deed. I would like every 
Mussalman to realise, whilst the occasion for anger 
is the greatest, that by non-violence alone -can we gam 
complete victory even during this year. 

Nor is non-violence a visionary programme. Ju^t 
imagine what the united resolve of seven crores of 
Mussalmans (not to count the Hindus) must mean. 
Should we not have succeeded already, if all the titled 
men had given up their titles, all the lawyers had 
suspended their practice and all the schoolboys had left 
their sc Pools and all had boycotted Councils ? But 
we must recognise that with many of us, flesh has 
proved too weak. Seven crores are called Mussalmans 
and twenty two crores are called Hindus, but only a 
few are true Mussalmans or true Hindus. Therefore, 
if we have not gamed our purpose, the cause lies within 
us. And if ours is, as we claim it is, a religious struggle, 
we dare not become impatient, save with ourselves, not 
even against one another. 

The Brothers, I am satisfied, are as innocent as I 
claim I am of incitement to violence. Theirs, therefore, 
is a spotless offering. They have done ail in their 
power for Islam and their country. Now, if the Khila- 
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fat or the Punjab wrongs are not redressed and Swaraj 
is not established during this year, the fault will be 
yours and mine. We must remain non-violent but we 
must not be passive. We must repeat the formula of 
the Brothers regarding the duty of soldiers and invite 
imprisonment. We need not think that the struggle 
cannot go on without even the best of us. If it cannot, 
we are neither fit for Swaraj nor for redressing the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. We must declare 
from a thousand platforms that it is sinful for any Mus- 
salman or Hindu to serve the existing Government 
whether as soldier or in any capacity wbatsover. 

Above all we must concentrate on complete boy- 
cott of foreign cloth whether British, Japanese 
American of French, or any other, and begin, if we 
have not already done so, to introduce spinning-wheels 
and handlooms in our own homes and manufacture all 
the cloth we need. This will be at once a test of our 
belief on nonviolence for our country's freedom and for 
saving the Khilafat. It will be a test also of Hindu- 
Muslim unity, and it will be a universal rest of our 
faith in our own programme. I repeat my conviction 
that we can achieve our full purpose, within one month, 
of a compuete boycott of foreign cloth. For we are 
then in a position, having confidence in our ability to 
control forces of violence, to offer civil disobedience, if 
it is at all found necessary. 

I can, therefore, find no balm for the deep wounds 
inflicted upon you by the Government other than non- 
violence translated into action by boycott of fereign 
cloth and mrnufacture of cloth in our own homes. 

I am, 

Your friend and comrade, 
M. K. Gandhi. 



manifesto on freedom of opinion. 


[The Government of Bombay in a communique 
-dated the \Sth September 1921, explained their reasons 
for proseeuting the Alt Brothers. Mr. Gandhi , Mr- 
Sarojtni Naidu, Messrs. Motilal Nehru, N. C. Kelkar t 
S. E. Stokes, Lajpat Rai, Ajmal Khan and about 50 
others issued the following manifesto on Mh October . — ] 

In view of the prosecution of the Ah Brothers and 
others for the reasons stated in the Government of 
Bombay communique, dated the 15th September, 1921, 
we, the undersigned, speaking in our individual capacity t 
desire to state that it is the inherent right of every one 
to express his opinion without restraint about the 
propriety of citizens offering their services to, or remain 
mg in the employ of the Government, whether in the 
Civil or the Military department. 

We, the undersigned, state it as our opinion that it 
is contrary to national dignity for any Indian to serve a= 
a civilian, and more especially as a soldier, under a 
system of Government which has brought about India's 
economic, moral and political degradation and which has 
used the soldiers and the police for repressing national 
aspirations, as for instance at the time of the Rowlait 
Act agitation, and which has used the soldiers for 
crushing the liberty ot the Arabs, the Egyptians, the 
Turks, and other nations who have done no harm to 
India. 

We are also of opinion that it is the duty of ever> 
Indian soldier and civilian to sever his connection with 
the Government and find some other means of livelihood 



THE GREAT SENTINEL. 
Repjy to Rabindranath Tagore. 


[In the October (1921) number of the Modern. 
Review, Rabindranath Tagore wrote an article “ The 
Call of Truth ” criticising some features of the non-co- 
operation movement. Mr. Gandhi replied to the 
criticism in the Young India of the 13 th October.] 

The Bard of Shantiniketan has contributed to tho 
Modern Review a brilliant essay on the present move- 
ment. It is a series of word pictures which he alone 
can paint. It is an eloquent protest against authority, 
slave mentality or whatever description one gives of 
blind acceptance of a passing mania whether out of 
fear or hope. It is a welcome and wholesome reminder 
to all workers, that we must not be impatient, 
we must not impose authority, no matter how 
great. The Poet tells us summarily to reject 
anything and everything that does not appeal 
to our reason or heart. If we would gain Swaraj, we 
must stand for Truth as we know it at any cost. A re- 
former who is enraged because his message is not accep- 
ted must retire to the forest to learn how to watch, wait 
and pray. With all this one must heartily agree, and 
the Poet deserves the thanks of his countrymen for 
standing up for Truth and Reason. There is no doubt 
that our last state wifi be worse than our first, 
if we surrender our reason into somebody's keeping. 
And I would feel extremely sorry to discover, 
that the country had unthinkingly and blindly 
followed all I had said or done. I am quite conscious 
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of the fact that blind surrender to love is often more 
mischievous than a forced surrender to the lash of the 
tyrant. There is hope for the slave of the brute, none 
for that of love Love is needed to stiengthen the 
weak, love becomes tyrannical when it exacts obedience 
from an unbeliever To mutter a *' mantra ” without 
knowing its value is unmanly. It is good, therefore 
that tee Poet has invited all who are slavishly minmck 
ing the cadi of the “ charkha *’ boldly to declare their 
re\ ol‘ His essay serves a-. a warning to us all who in 
our impatience are betrayed into intolerance or e\ en 
violence against those who differ from us ■ I regard 
the Poet as a sentinel warning us against the approach 
of enemies called Bigotry, Lethargy, Intolerance, Ig 
norance, Inertia and other members of that brood. 

But whilst I agree with all that the Poet has sa'd 
as to the necessity of watchfulness lest we cease to think 
I must not be understood to endorse the proposition that 
tnere is any such blind obedience on a large scale in 
rhecountrv today I have again and again appealed to 
reason, and let me assure him that, if happily the coun 
try has come to believe in the spinning-wheel as the 
giver of plenty, it has done so after laborious thinking, 
after great hesitation I am not sure, that even now 
educated India has assimilated the truth underlying the 
“ charka.'’ He must not mistake the surface dirt for the 
substance underneath. Let him go deeper and see for 
himself, whether the “charka” has been accepted from 
blind faith or from reasoned necessity. 

I do indeed ask the Poet and the sage to spin the 
wheel as a sacrament. When there is war, the poet 
lays down the lyre, the lawyer his law reports, the 
school boy his books. The Poet will sing the true note 
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after the war is over, the lawyer will have occasion to 
go to his law books when people have time to fight 
among themselves. When a house is on fire, all the in- 
mates go out, and each one takes up a bucket to quench 
the fire. When all about me are dying for want of 
food, the only occupation permissible to me is to feed 
the hungry. It is my conviction that India is a house 
on fire, because its manhood is being daily scorched, it 
is dying of hunger because it has no work to buy food 
with. Khulna is starving not because the people cannot 
work but because they have no work. The Ceded Dis- 
tricts are passing successively through a fourth famine. 
Orissa is a land suffering from chronic famines. Our 
cities are not India. India lives in her seven and a half 
lacs of Villages, and the cities live upon the villages. 
They do not bring their wealth from other countries. 
The city people are brokers and commission agents for 
the big houses of Europe, America and Japan. The cities 
have co-operated with the latter in the bleeding process 
that has gone on for the past two hundred years. It is 
my belief, based on experience, that India is daily grow- 
ing poorer. The circulation about her feet and legs has 
almost stopped. And if we do not take care, she will 
collapse altogether. 

To a people famishing and idle, the only acceptable 
form in which God can dare appear is work and promise 
of food as wages. God created man to work for his 
food, and said that those who ate without work were 
thieves. Eighty per cent, of India are compulsorily 
thieves half the year. Is it any wonder, if India has 
become one vast prison ? Hunger is the argument 
that is driving India to the spinning wheel. The call 
of the spinning wheel is the noblest ot all, because it is 
39 
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the call of love. And love is Swaraj. The spinning 
wheel will ‘curb the mind’ when time spent on necessary 
physical labour can be said to do so. We must think of 
the millions who are to-day less than animals, who are 
almost in a dying state. The spinning wheel is the 
reviving draught for millions of our dying countrymen 
and countrywomen ‘Why should I, who have no need to 
work for food, spin’? may be the question asked. Be 
cause I am eating what does not belong to me. I am 
living on the spoliation of my countrymen. Trace the 
course of every pice that finds its way into your pocket, 
and you will realise the truth of what I write. Swaraj 
has no meaning for the millions if they do not know how 
to employ their enforced idleness The attainment of 
this Swaraj is possible within a short time, and it is so 
possible only by the revival of the spinning wheel. 

I do want growth, I do want self-determination, I 
do want freedom, but I want all these for the soul. 1 
doubt if the steel age 13 an advance upon the flint age 
I am indifferent. It is the evolution of the soul to which 
the intellect and all our faculties have to be devoted. I 
have no difficulty in imagining the possibility of a man 
armoured after the modern style making some last.ng 
and new discovery for mankind, but I have less difficulty 
in imagining the possibility of a man having nothing bur 
abit of flint and a nail for lighting his path or his match 
lock ever singing new hymns of praise ard delivering to 
an aching world a message of peace and goodwill upon 
earth. A plea for the spinning wheel is a pica for re 
cognising the dignity of labour 

I claim that m losing (he spinning wheel we lost 
our left lung. We are, therefore, uffermg from gallo- 
ping consumption. The restoration of the wheel arrests 
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-the progress of the fell disease. There are certain things 
-which all must do in all climes. The spinning wheel 
is the thing which all must turn in the Indian clime for 
the transition stage at any rate and the vast majority 
must for all time. 

It was our love of foreign cloth that ousted the 
wheel from its position of dignity. Therefore I consider 
it a sin to wear foreign cloth. I must confess that I do 
not draw a sharp or any distinction between economics 
and ethics. Economics that hurt the moral well-being 
• of an individual or a nation are immoral and therefore 
sinful. Thus the economics that permit one ^cguntry to 
prey upon another are immoral. It is sinful/to buy and 
use articles made by sweated labour. It is sinful to eat 
American wheat and let my neighbour, the grain dealer, 
starve for want of custom. Similarly it is sinful for me 
to wear the latest finery of Regent Street, when I know 
that if 1 had but worn the things woven by the neigh- 
bouring spinners and weavers, that would have clothed 
me, and fed and clothed them. On the knowledge of my 
sin bursting upon me, I must consign the foreign garments 
to the flames and thus purify myself, and thenceforth 
rest content with the rough *' Khadi ” made by my 
neighbours. On knowing that my neighbours may not, 
having given up the occupation, take kindly to the 
spinning wheel, I must take it up myself and thus 
make it popular. 

I venture to suggest to the Poet, that the clothes 
.1 ask him to burn must be and are his. If they had to 
his knowledge belonged to the poor or the ill-clad, he 
would long ago have restored to the poor what was 
theirs. In burning my foreign clothes I burn my shame. 

3 must refuse to insult the naked by giving them clothes 
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they do not need, instead of giving them work which 
they sorely need. I will not commit the sin of becoming 
their patron, but on learning that I had assisted in 
impoverishing them, I would give them a privileged 
position and give them neither crumbs nor cast off 
clothing, but the best of my food and clothes and 
associate myself with them n work 

Nor is the scheme of Non co operation or Swadesh 
an exclusive doctrine My modesty has prevented me 
irom declaring from the house top that the message of 
Non Co operation, nonviolence and Swadeshi is a 
message to the world. It must fall flat, if it does not 
bear fruit m the soil where it has been delivered. At 
the present moment India has nothing to share with the 
world save her degradation, pauperism and plagues, I c 
it her ancient Shaslras that we should send to the 
world ? "Well, they are printed in many editions, and 
an incredulous and idolatrous world refuses to look at 
them, because we, the heirs and custodians do not live 
them. Before therefore I can think of sharing with the 
world, I must possess. Our non co operation is neither 
with the English nor with the West Our non co 
operation is with the system the English have establish 
ed, with the material civilisation and its attendant 
greed and exploitation of the weak Our non co opera 
tion is a retirement within ourselves Our non co 
operation is a refusal to cooperate with the English 
administrators on their own terms We say to them, 

1 Come and co operate with us on our terms, and it will 
be well for us, for you and the world ’ We 
must refuse-Ao^be lifted off our feet V drowning 
man cannot sav e others. In order to be fit to save 
others we must try to save ourselves Indian national 
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lism is not exclusive, nor aggressive, nor destructive. 
It is health-giving, religious and therefore humanitarian. 
India must learn to live before she can aspire to die for 
humanity. The mice which helplessly find themselves 
between the cat’s teeth acquire no merit from their 
enforced sacrifice. True to his poetical instinct the Poet 
lives for the morrow and would have us do likewise. 
He presents to our admiring gaze the beautiful picture 
of the birds early in the morning singing hymns of 
praise as they soar into the sky. These birds had their 
day’s food and soared with rested wings in whose veins 
new blood had fiown during the previous night. But 
I have had the pain of watching birds who for want of 
strength could not be coaxed even into a flutter of their 
wings. The human bird under the Indian sky gets 
up weaker than when he pretended to retire. For 
millions it is an eternal i vigil or an eternal trance. 
It is an indescribably painful state which has to be 
experienced to be realised. I have found it impossible 
to soothe suffering-patients with a song from Kabir. 
The hungry millions ask for one poem, invigorating 
■food. They cannot be given it. They must earn it. 
And they can earn only by the sweat of their brow. 



HONOUR THE PRINCE 


[It was announced that H. It. H. the Prince of wales was to- 
arrive in India in November 17 and great preparations were made' 
by Government to give the Royal visitor a fitting reception. Writ- 
ing in Young India of October 27, Mr. Gandhi urged his country- 
men to boycott the Prince’s visit. With no illwill against the Prince 
as man. The people were asked to dissociate themselves from all 
functious and festivities arranged in his honour by the Government. 
Mr. Gandhi wrote :—] 

The reader must not be surprised at the title 
of this writing. Supposing that the Prince was a 
blood brother in a high place, supposing that he was 
to be exploited by neighbours for their own base ends,, 
supposing further that he was in the hands of my 
neighbours, that my voice could not effectively reach 
him and that he was being brought to my village by 
the said neighbours, would I not honour him best by 
dissociating myself from all the ceremonial that might 
be arranged in his ‘honour’ in the process of exploitation 
and by letting him know by every means at my disposal 
that he was being exploited? Would I not be a traitor 
to him if I did not warn bim against entering the trap 
prepared for him by my neighbours? 

I have no manner of doubt that the Prince’s visit 
is being exploited for advertising the ‘benign’ British 
rule in India. It is a crime against us if His Royal 
Highness is being brought for personal pleasure and sport 
when India is seething with discontent, when the masses 
are saturated with disaffection towards the system under 
which they are governed, when famine is raging in 
Khulna and the Ceded Districts and when an armed. 
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conflict is raging in Malabar: it is a crime against India 
to spend millions of rupees on a mere show when 
millions of men are living in a state of chronic starva- 
tion. Eight lacs of rupees have been voted away by 
the Bombay Council alone for the pageant. 

The visit is being heralded by repression in the 
land. In Sindh over fifty six non-co-operators are in 
gaol. Some of the bravest of Musalmans are being 
tried for holding certain- opinions. Nineteen Bengal 
workers have been just imprisoned including Mr, 
Sen Gupta, the leading Barrister of the place. A 
Musalman Pir and three other selflessworkers are 
already in gaol for a similiar ‘crime’. Several leaders 
of Karnatak are also imprisoned, and now its chief 
man is on trial for saying what I have said 
repeatedly in these columns and what Congressmen 
have been saying all over during the past twelve 
months. Several leaders of the Central Provinces have 
been similarly deprived of their liberty. A most 
popular doctor, Dr Paranjpye, a man universally 
respected for bis selflessness, is suffering rigorous 
imprisonment like a common felon. I have by no means 
exhausted the list of imprisonments of non-co-operators. 
Whether they are a lest of real crime or an answer to 
growing disaffection, the Prince’s visit is, to say the 
least, most inopportune. There is no doubt that the 
people do not want His Roy.pl Highness to visit India at 
the present juncture. They have expressed their 
opinion in no uncertain terms. They have declared 
that Bombay should observe Hartal on the day of his 
landing at Bombay. It is a clear imposition upon the 
people to bring the Prince in the teeth of their 
opposition, 
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What are we to do in the circumstances? We must 
organise a complete boycott of all functions held in the 
Prince’s honour. We must religiously refrain from 
attending charities, fetes or fireworks organised for the 
purpose. We must refuse to illuminate or to send our 
children to see the organised illuminations. To this end 
we must publish leaflets by the million and distubute 
them amongst the people telling them what their duty 
in the matter is and it would be true honour done to the 
Prince if Bombay on the day of his landing wears the 
appearance of a deserted city. 

But we must isolate the Prince from the person. 
We have no ill-will against the Prince as man. He 
probably knows nothing of the feeling in India he 
probably knows nothing about repression. Equally 
probably he is ignorant of the fact that the Punjab 
wound is still bleeding, that the treachery towards 
India in the matter of the Khilafat is still lanklmg in 
e\ ery Indian breast, and that on the Government’s own 
admission the reformed councils contain members who, 
though nominally elected, do not in any sense represent 
even the few lacs who are on the electoral rolls. To 
do or to attempt to do any harm to the person of the 
Prince would be not only cruel and inhuman, but it 
would be on our part a piece of treachery towards our- 
selves and him, for we have voluntarily pledged our* 
sell es to be and remain non-violent. Any injury or 
insult to the Prince by us will be a greater wrong done 
by us to Islam and India than any the English have 
done They know no better. We can lay no such claim 
to ignorance, we have with our eyes open and before 
God and man promised not to hurt a single individual 
in any way connected with the system we are straining 
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■ every nerve to destroy. It must therefore be our duty 
to take every precaution to protect his person as our 
own from all harm. 

In spite of all our effort, we know that there will 
be some who would want to take part in the vorious 
functions from fear or hope or choice. They have as 
much right to do what they like as we have to do what 
we like. That is the test of the freedom we wish to 
have and enjoy. Let us, whilst we are being subjected 
by an insolent bureaucracy to a severe irritation.exercise 
the greatest restraint. And if we can exhibit our firm 
resolve to have nothing to do with it by dissociating 
ourselves from its pageant at the same time that we 
shew forbearance towards those who differ from us, we 
would advance our cause in a most effective manner. 

THE BOMBAY RIOTS. 

I. THE STATEMENT. 

\_H. R. H. the Prince of \V ales arrived in Bom- 
bay on the 17 th November. Non-Co-operators all 
ever the country had organised what are known as 
'hartals,' closing of shops and suspending all work, 
and boycotting the Prince. In Bombay such acti- 
vities resulted in a great riot in which all parties 
stiffered owing to the hooliganism of the mischievous 
elements in the mob who violated Mr. Gandhi's 
injunctions to be nonviolent and brought about a 
terrible riot. Mr. Gandhi was then in Bombay and 
.after witnessing the scene of the tragedy, wrote 
^ some of the most stirring letters which, coupled 
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with the exertions of men of all parties, restored 
peace in the city. The following, is the text of Mr. 
Gandhi’s first statement :] 

The reputation of Bombay, the hope of my dreams, 
was being stained yesterday even whilst in my simpli 
city 1 was congratulating her citizens upon their non- 
violence in the face of grave provocation. For the 
volunteers with their Captain were arrested during the 
previous night for pasting posters under authority on 
private property The posters advised the people to 
boycott the welcome to the Prince. They were 
destroved. The Swaraj Sabha’s office was mysteriously 
entered into and the unused posters, so far as I am 
aware not declared unlawful, were also removed. The 
Prince's visit itself and the circumstances attending the 
ceremonials arranged and the public money wasted for 
the manufacture of a welcome to His Royal Highness 
constituted an unbearable provocation. \nd yet Bom- 
bay has remained self-restrained. This, I thought, was 
a matter for congratulation The burning of the pile of 
foreign cloth was an eloquent counter demonstration to 
the interested official demonstration. Little did I know 
that, as. the very time that the Prince was passing 
through the decorated route and the pile of foreign 
cloth was burning in another part of the city, the mill 
hands were in criminal disobedience of the wishes of 
their masters emptyng them, first one and then the 
others, by force, that a swelling mob was molesting the 
peaceful passengers ln the tramcars and holding up the 
tram traffic, that it was forcibly depriving those that 
were wearing foreign caps of their head dresses 
and pelting inoffensive Europeans. As the day went 
up, the fury of the mob, now intoxicated with its initial 
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success, lose also. They burnt tramcars and a motor,, 
smashed liquor shops and burnt two. 

Details of Outbreak. 

I heard of the outbreak at about one o’clock. I 
motored with some friends to the area of disturbances 
and heard the most painful and the most humiliating 
story of molestation of Parsi sisters. Some few were 
assaulted and even had their saris torn from them. No- 
one among a crowd of over fifteen hundred who had 
surrounded my car, denied the charge as a Parsi with 
hot rage and quivering lips was with the greatest 
deliberation narrating the story. An elderly Parsi gentle- 
man said : “ Please save us from the mob rule.” 

This news of the rough handling of Parsi sisters 
pierced me like a dart, I felt that my sisters or 
daughters had been hurt by a violent mob. Yes, some- 
Parsis bad joined the welcome. They had a right to 
hold their own view, free of molestation. There can be 
no coercion in Swaraj. The Moplah fanatic who forcibly 
converts a Hindu believes that he is acquiring religious 
merit A Non-Co-operator or his associate who uses 
coercion has no apology whatsoever for his criminality. 

As I reached the two tanks 1 found, too, a liquor 
shop smashed and two policemen badly wounded 
and lying unconscious on cots without anybody 
caring for them. I alighted. Immediately the crowd 
surrounded me and yelled “ Mahatma Gandhiki-jai . 
That sound usually grates on my ears, but it has grated 
never so much as it did yesterday, when the crowd, 
unmindful of the two sick brethren, choked me with the 
shout at the top of their voices. I rebuked them and 
they were silent. Water was brought for the two 
wounded men, I requested two of my companions and 
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some from the crowd to take the dying policemen to the 
Hospital. 

I proceeded then to the scene, a little fuither up, 
where I saw. a fire rising. There were two tram cars 
which were burnt by the crowd. On returning I wit 
nessed a burning motor car. I appealed to the crowd to 
disperse, told them that they had damaged the cause of 
the Khilafat. the Punjab and Swaraj. I returned sick at 
heart and in a chastened mood. 

At about 5 a few brave Hindu young men came to 
report that in Bhindi Bazar the crowd was molesting 
every passer-by who had a foreign cap on and even seri- 
ously beating him if he refused to give up his cap. 
A brave old Parsi who defied the crowd and would not 
give up his pugree was badly handled. Moulana Azad 
Sobham and I went to Bhindi Bazar and reasoned with 
the crowd- We told them that they were denying their 
religion by hurting innocent men. The crowd made a 
show of dispersing. The police were there, but they 
were exceedingly restrained. We went further on and 
retracing our steps found to our horror a liquor shop on 
fire; even the fire brigade was obstructed in its work. 
Thanks to the efforts of Pandit Nekiram Kharan and 
others, the inmates of the shop were able to come out. 

Nature of the Crowd. 

The crowd did not consist of hooligans only or boys 
It was not an unintelligent crowd. They were not all 
mill-hands. It was essentially a mixed crowd, unprepared 
and unwilling to listen to anybody. For the moment it 
had lost its head and it was not a crowd, but several 
crowds numbering in all less than twenty thousand. It 
was bent upon mischief and destruction, 
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I heard that there was firing resulting in deaths 
and that in the Anglo Ind'an quarters e\ ery one who 
passed with khadder on came in for hard beating if he did 
not put off his khadder cap or shirt I heard that many 
were seriously injured. I am writing this in the midst 
of six Hindu and Musalman workers who have just 
come m with broken heads and bleeding and one with 
a broken nasal bone and another lacerated wounds and in 
danger of losing his life They went to Parel led by 
Maulana A/ad Sobhani and Moaz/am All to pacify the 
mill hands, who, it was reported, were holding up the 
tram cars there. The workers, however, were enabled 
to proceed to their destination They returned with 
their bleedings to speak for themselves, 

Civil Disobedience 

Thus the hope of re\ i\ mg mass civil disobedience 
has once more been dashed, in my opinion, to pieces. The 
atmosphere for mass civil disobedience is absent. It is 
not enough that such an atmoshere is to be found in 
Bardoli and therefore it may go on side by side with the 
violence m Bombay. This is impossible. Neither 
Bardoli nor Bombay can be treated as separate, uncon- 
nected units They are parts of one great indivisible 
whole. It was possible to isolate Malabar , it was also 
possible to disregard Malegaon But it is not possible to 
ignore Bombay. Non Co operators cannot escape liabi- 
lity It is true that Non Co operators were ceaselessly 
remonstrating everywhere with the people at considera- 
ble risk to themseh es to arrest or stop the mischief and 
that they are responsible for saving many precious 
In es. But that is not enough for launching out on civil 
disobedience or to discharge them from liability for the 
violence that has taken place. W e claim 10 have esta- 
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blished a peaceful atmosphere, i.c., to have attained by 
our non-violence sufficient control over the people to keep 
their violence under check. We have failed when we 
ought to have succeeded, for yesterday was a day of our 
trial. We were under our pledge bound to protect the 
person of the Prince from any harm or insult and we 
broke that pledge inasmuch as any one of us insulted or 
injured a single European or any other who took part in 
the welcome to the Prince They were as much 
entitled to take part in the welcome as we were to 
refrain. 

Nor can I shirk my own personal responsibility. I 
am more instrumental than any other in bringing into 
being the spirit of revolt. I find myself not full v capable 
of controlling and disciplining that spirit, I must do pen- 
ance for it. For me the struggle is essentially religious. I 
believe in fasting and prayer and I propose henceforth 
to observe every Monday a 24 hour’s fast till Swaraj is 
obtained. 

The Working Committee will have to devote its 
attention to the situation and consider m the light there- 
of, whether mass civil disobedience can be at all 
encouraged, until we have obtained complete control 
over the masses. I have personally come deliberately 
to the conclusion that mass civil disobedience cannot be 
started for the present. I confess my inability to conduct 
a campaign of Civil disobedience to a successful issue 
unless a completely non \ mlent spirit is generated among 
the people. 

I am sorry for the conclusion. It is a humiliating 
confession of my incapacity, but I know that I shall 
appear more pleasing to my Maker by being what I am 
instead of appearing to be what I am not If I can have 
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nothing to do with the organised violence of the Govern- 
ment, I can have less to do with the unorganised vio- 
lence of the people. I would piefer to be cursed bet- 
ween the two 


II.— MESSAGE TO THE CITIZENS OB BOMBAY 

Shocked at the riot and bloodshed that he 
witnessed in Bombay, Alt ■ Gandhi issued the follow- 
ing appeal to the men and women of Bombay on 
the morning of the 19 tli November. 

Men and Women of Bombay, — It is not possible to 
describe the agony I have suffered during the past two 
days. I am writing this now at 3-30 A,M in perfect 
peace After 2 hours of prayer and meditation I have 
found it. I must refuse to eat or drink anything but water, 
till the Hindus and Mahomedans of Bombay have made 
peace with theParsis, Christians and Jews and till Non- 
Co-operators have made peace with co-operators. The 
Swaraj that I have witnessed during the last two days 
has stunk in my nostrils. Hmdu-Muslim unity had been 
a menace to the handful ol Parsis, Christians and Jews. 
The non-violence of the Non Co operators has been worse 
than violence of co operators. For with nonviolence 
on our lips we have terrorised those who have differed 
from us and m so doing we have dpmed our God. There 
is only one God for us all whetner we find him through 
Koran, Bible, Zend Vvesta, Talmud or Gita, and he is 
the God of Truth and Love 

I have no interest in l.ving save for this faith in 
me. I cannot hate the Englishman or anyone else. I 
have spoken and written much against his institutions, 
especially the one he lias set up in India. I shall 
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continue to do so if I live , but we must not mistake my 
condemnation of the system for the man. My religion 
required me to love him as I love myself. I would 
deny God if I did not attempt to prove it at this critical 
moment. And the Parsis — I have meant e\ ery word I 
har e said about them. Hindus and Mussalmans would 
be unworthy of freedom if they do not defend them and 
their honour with their lives. They have only recently 
proved their liberality and friendship. Mussalmans 
are specially beholden to them for Parsis hare, 
compared to their numbers, given more than thej 
themselves to the Khilafat funds. I cannot face 
again the appealing eyes of Parsi men and women 
that I saw on the 17th inst , as I passed through 
them, unless Hindus and Mussalmans have expressed 
full and free repentance, nor can I face Mr. Andrews 
when he returns from East Africa, if we have done no 
reparation to Indian-born Christians whom we are 
bound to protect as our own brothers and sisters We 
may not think of what they in self-defence or by wav 
of reprisals have done to some of us. A ou can see 
quite clearly that I must do the utmost reparation to 
this handful of men and women, who have been the 
victims of forces that have come into being largely 
through my instrumentality. I invite every Hindu anti 
Mussalman to do likewise, but I do not want anyone to 
fast, which is only good when it comes in answer to 
praver and as a felt yearning of the soul. I invite every 
Hindu and Mussalman to retire to his home and ask God 
for forgiveness and to befriend the injured communities 
from the bottom of their hearts. I mvite my fellow 
workers not to waste a word of sympathy on me. 
I need or deserve none. But I invite them to make 
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ceaseless effort to regain control over the turbulent 
elements. This is a terribly true struggle. There is no 
room for sham or humbug in it. Before we can make 
any further progress without struggle we must cleanse 
our hearts. 

One special word to my Mussalman brothers. I 
have approached Khilafat as a sacred cause. 1 have 
striven for Hindu-Muslim unity because India cannot 
live free without it, and because we would both deny 
God if we considered one another as natural enemies. I 
have thrown myself into the arms of the Ah brothers, 
because 1 believe them to be true and God-fearing men. 
The Mussalmans have to my knowledge played a leading 
part during the two days of carnage. It has deeply hurt 
me. I ask every Mussalman worker to rise to his full 
height to realise his duty to his faith and see that the 
carnage stops. May God bless everyone of us with 
wisdom and courage to do the right at any cost ! 

I am, Your Servant, M. K. Gandhi. 

III. APPEAL TO THE HOOLIGANS OF BOMBAY. 

\Mr. Gandhi issued another appeal, this time to the 
Hooligans of Bombay who brought about the terrible 
sienes of murder. The following is the full text of the 
appeal which was circulated broadcast in all vernaculars 
on Nov. 21.] 

To Hooligans of Bombay. — The most terrible mis- 
take I have made is that I thought non-co-operators had 
acquired influence over you, and that you had understood 
the relative value of political wisdom of non-violence 
though not the moral necessity of it. I had thought 
that you had sufficiently understood the interests of your 
country not to meddle with the movement to its detri- 
40 
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ment and that, therefore, you would have wisdom enough 
net to give way to your worst passions, but it cuts me to 
the quick to find that you have used mass awakening 
for your own lust for plunder, rapine and even indulging 
in your worst animal appetite. Whether you call your- 
self a Hindu, Mahomedan, Parsi, Christian or Jew, you 
have certainly failed to consider even your own religi- 
ous interests. Some of my friends would, I know, accuse 
me of ignorance of human nature. If I believed the 
charge, I would plead guilty and retire from human 
assemblies and return only after acquiring knowledge of 
human nature, but I know that I had no difficulty in 
controlling even Indian hooligans in South Africa. I 
was able because I had succeeded in approaching them 
through co-workers where I had no personal contact 
with them. In your case, I see we have failed to reach 
you. I do not believe you to be incapaple of responding 
to the noble call of religion and country. See what you 
have done. Hindu-Mussalman hooligans have violated 
the sanctity of Parsi temples, and they have exposed 
their own to similar risk from the wrath of Parsi hooli- 
gans. Because some Farsis have chosen to partake in 
the welcome to the Prince, Hindu and Mussalman hooli- 
gans have roughly handled every Parsi they have met. 
The result has been that Parsi hooligans are less to 
blame. Hindu and Mussalman hooligans have rudely, 
roughly and insolently removed foreign clothes worn by 
some Parsis and Christians, forgetting that not all 
Hindus and all Mussalmans, nor by any means even a 
majority of them have religiously discarded the use of 
foreign clothes. Parsi and Christian hooligans are, 
therefore, interfering with Hindu and Mussalman 
-wearers of Khaddar. w ■ 
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Thus, we are all moving in a vicious circle and 
Ihe country suffers. I write this not to blame, but to 
■warn you and to confess that we have grievously 
•neglected you. I am doing penance in one way, other 
workers are doing in another way. Messrs. Azad 
Sobbani, Jaykar, Jamnadas, Mitha, Sathe, Moazam Ali 
mid many others have been risking their lives in bring- 
ing under control this unfortunate ebullition. Srirnati 
•Sarojini Naidu has fearlessly gone in your midst to rea- 
son with you, and to appeal to you. Our work in your 
midst has only just begun. Will you not give us a 
chance by stopping the mad process of retaliation ? 
Hindus and Mussalmans should be ashamed to take 
reprisals against the Parsis or Christians. The latter 
must know it to be suicidal to battle against the Hindu 
.and Mussalman ferocity by brute strength. The result 
is they must seek assistance of an .alien Government, 
j.e., sell their freedom. Surely the best course for them 
is to realise their nationality and believe that reasoning 
Hindus and Mussalmans must and will protect the 
interests of the minorities before their own. Anyway, 
.the problem before Bombay is to ensure absolute protec- 
tion of the minorities and acquisition of control over the 
rowdy element, and I shall trust that you, hooligans of 
Bombay, will now restrain your hand and give a chance 
to the workers who are desirous of serving you. May 
(God help you. — I am, your friend, M. K. Gandhi. 



IV.— APPEAL TO HIS CO-WORKERS. 


[Late on the 22nd evening, Mr. Gandhi issued the 
following manifesto to his co-workers : — ] 

Comrades, — The past few days had been a fiery 
ordeal for me, and God is to be thanked that some of us 
had not been found wanting. The broken heads before 
me and the dead bodies of which I have heard from an 
unimpeachable authority, are sufficient evidence of the 
fact. Workers have lost their limbs, or their lives, or 
have suffered bruises in the act of preserving peace, of 
weaning mad countrymen from their wrath. These 
deaths and injuries show that, in spite of the error of 
many of our countrymen, some of us are prepared to die 
for the attainment of our goal. If all of us had imbibed 
the spirit of non-violence, or if some had, and others had 
remained passive, no blood need have been spilt, but it 
was not to be. Some must, therefore, voluntarily give 
their blood in order that a bloodless atmosphere may 
be created, so long as there are people weak enough 
to seek the aid of those who have superior skill or 
means for doing it. And that is why the Parsis and 
Christians sought and received assistance of the Gov- 
ernment, so that the Government openly took sides and 
armed and aided the latter in retaliatory madness and 
criminally neglected to protect a single life among those 
who, though undoubtedly guilty in the first instance, 
were victims of unparadonable wrath of the Parsis, 
Christians and Jews. The Government have thus 
appeared in their nakedness as party doing violence not 
merely to preserve the peace but to sustain aggressive- 
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violence of its injured supporters. The police and mili- 
tary looked on with callous indifference, whilst the 
Christians in their justifiable indignation deprived inno- 
cent men of their white cap, and hammered those 
who would not surrender them, or whilst the Parsis 
assaulted or shot not in self-defence, but because the 
victims happened to be Hindus or Mussalmans, or non- 
co-operators. I can excuse the aggrieved Parsis or 
Christians, but can find no excuse for the military and 
police for taking sides. So the task before the workers 
is to take the blow from the Government, and our erring 
countrymen. This is the only way open to us of steri' 
lizing the forces of violence. The way to immediate 
swaraj lies through our gaining control over the forces 
of violence, and that not by greater violence, but by 
moral influence. We must see as clearly as daylight 
that it is impossible for us to be trained and armed for 
violence if active enugh for displacing the existing 
Government. 

Some people imagine that after all we would not 
have better advertised our indignation against the wel- 
come to the Prince of Wales than by letting loose the 
mob frenzy on the fateful 17th. The reasoning betrays 
at once ignorance and weakness — ignorance of the fact 
that our goal was not injury to the welcome, and 
weakness because we still hanker after advertising our 
strength to others instead of being satisfied with the 
conciousness of its possession. 

I wish I could convince everyone that we have 
materially retarded our progress to our triple goal. But 
all is not lost if the workers realise and act up to 
their responsibility. We must secure the full co- 
operation of the rowdies of Bombay. We must know 
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the millhands. They must either work for Goverment 
or for bs for violence or against it. There 
is no middle way. They must not interfere with us. 
Either they must be amenable to our love or helplessly 
submit it tc the bayonet. They must not seek shelter 
under the banner of non-violence for the purpose of 
doing violence. And in order to carry our message to 
them we must reach every millhand individually and 
let him understand and appreciate the struggle. 

Similarly we must reach the rowdy elements, be- 
friend them and help them to understand the religious 
character of the struggle. We must neither neglect them 
nor pander to them. We must become true servants. The 
peace that we are aiming at is not a patched up peace. 
We must have fair guarantees of its continuance without 
the aid of Government, and sometimes, even in spite of 
its activity to the contrary. There must be a heart union 
between the Hindus, Mussalmans, Parsis, Christians and 
Jews. The three latter communities may and will 
distrust the other two. The recent occurrences must 
strenghthen that distrust. We must go out of our way 
to conquer their distrust. We must not molest them if 
they do not become non-co-operators, or do not adopt 
swadeshi or white khaddar cap, which has become its 
symbol. We must not be irritated against them even if 
they side with the Government on every occasion. We 
have to make them ours by loving service. 

This is the necessity of the situation. The alterna - 
tive is a civil war and a civil war with a third party 
consolidating itself by siding now with one and then 
with the other, must be held an impossibility for the 
near future. And what is true of smaller communities 
is also true of co-operators. We must not be impatient 
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with or intolerant to them. We are bound to recognise 
their freedom to co-operate with the Government if we 
claim freedom to non-co-operate. What would we have 
felt if we are in a minority, and co-operators being a 
majority, had used violence against us. Non-co-oper- 
ation and non-violence is the mOst expeditious method 
known in the world of winning our opponents. And 
our struggle consists in winning our opponents, including 
the Englishmen, over to our side. We can only do so 
by being free from ill-will against the weakest or strong- 
est of them, and that we can only do by being prepared 
to die for truth within us and not by killing those who 
do not see the truth we enunciate. 1 am your grateful 
comrade. — M. K. Gandhi." 

V. PEACE AT LAST 

[Mr. Gandhi broke his fast in the midst of a gather • 
ing of co-operators, non-co-operators, H Indus, Musal- 
mans, Christians and Parsis. There were speeches of 
goodwill by a representative of each community. The 
members of the Working Comihitiee were also present. 
Mr. Gandhi made a statement in Gujarati before break- 
ing his fast. The following is its translation : — ] 
Friends, 

It delights my heart to see Hindus, Musalmans, 
Parsis and Christians met together in this little 
assembly. I hope that our frugal fruit-repast of this 
morning will be a sign of our permanent friendship. 
Though a born optimist, I am not in the habit of 
building castles in the air. This meeting therefore 
cannot deceive me. We shall be able to realize the 
hope of permanent friendship between all communities. 
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only if we who have assembled together will incessantly 
strive to build it up. I am breaking my fast upon the 
strength of your assurances. I have not been unmindful 
of the affection with which innumerable friends have 
surrounded me during these four days. I shall ever 
remain grateful to them. Being drawn by them I am 
plunging into this stormy ocean out of the haven of 
peace in which I have been during these few days. I 
assure you that, in apite of the tales of misery that have 
been poured into my ears, I have enjoyed peace because 
of a hungry stomach I know that I cannot enjoy it 
after breaking the fast. I am too human not to be touched 
by the sorrows of others, and when I find no remedy for 
alleviating them, my human nature so agitates me that 
I pine to embrace death like a long-lost dear friend. 
Therefore I warn all the friends here that if real peace 
is not established in Bombay and if disturbances break 
out again and if as a result they find me driven to a still 
severer ordeal, they must not be surprised or troubled- 
If they have any doubt about peace having been esta- 
blished, if each community has still bitterness of feeling 
and suspicion and if we are all not prepared to forget 
and forgive past wrongs, I would much rather that 
they did not press me to break the fast. Such a res- 
traint I would regard as a test of true friendship. 

I Venture to saddle special responsibility upon 
Hindus and Musalmans. The majority of them are 
non-co-operators. Non-violence is the creed they have 
accepted for the time being. They have the strength of 
numbers. They can stand in spite of the opposition of 
the smaller communities without Government aid. If, 
therefore, they will remain friendly and charitable to- 
wards the smaller communities, all will be well. I will 
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beseech the Parsis, the Christians and the Jews to bear 
in mind the new awakening in India. They will see 
many-coloured waters in the ocean of Hindu and Musal- 
man humanity. They will see dirty waters on the shore. 
I would ask them to bear with their Hindu or Musal- 
man neighbours who may misbehave with them and 
immed'ately report to the Hindu and Musalman leaders 
through their own leaders with a view to getting justice. 
Indeed I am hoping that as a result of the unfortunate 
discord a Mahajan will come into being for the disposal 
of all inter-racial disputes 

The value of this assembly in my opinion consists 
in the fact that worshippers of the same one God we 
are enabled to partake of this harmless repast together 
m spite of our differences of opinion. We have not 
assembled with the object to-day of reducing such 
differences, certainly not of surrendering a single 
principle we may hold dear, but we have met in order 
to demonstrate that we can remain true to our principles 
and yet also remain free from ill-will towards one 
another 

May God bless our effort. 

VI —THE MORAL ISSUE. 

[Mr. Gandhi , writing m Young India of Dec. 24, 
pointed, out the lesson of the tragedy and wrote on the 
moral issue before the country .] 

As soon as we lose the moral basis, we cease to be 
religious. There is no such thing as religion overriding 
moiahty. Man for instance cannot be untruthful, cruel 
or incontinent and claim to have God on his side. In 
Bombay the sympathisers of non-co-operation lost their 
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moral balance. They were enraged against the Parsis 
and the Christians who took part in the welcome to the 
Prince and sought to ‘teach them a lesson*. They 
invited reprisals and got them. It became after the 
17th a game of seesaw in which no one really gained 
and everybody lost. 

Swaraj does not lie that way. India does not want 
Bolshevism. The people are too peaceful to stand 
anarchy. They will bow the knee to any one who 
restores so-called order. Let us recognise the Indian 
phychology. We need not stop to inquire whether 
such hankering after peace is a virtue or a vice. The 
average Musalman of India is quite different from the 
average Musalman of the other parts of the world. 
His Indian associations have made him more docile 
than his co-religionists outside India. He will not 
stand tangible insecurity of life and property for any 
length of time. The Hindu is, proverbially, almost 
contemptibly mild. The Parsi and the Christian love 
peace more than strife. Indeed we have almost made 
religion subservient to peace. This mentality is at once 
our weakness and our strength. 

Let us nurse the better, the religious part of 
of this mentality of ours. 1 Let there be no compul- 
sion in religion.' Is it not religion with us to observe 
Swadeshi and therefore wear Khadi ? But if the 
religion of others does not require them to adopt 
Swadeshi, we may not compel them. We broke the 
universal law restated in the Quran. And the law does 
not mean that there may be compulsion in other matters. 
The verse means that, if it is bad to use compulsion in 
religion about which we have definite convictions, it is 
worse to resort to it in matters of less moment. 
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Wecan only therefore argue and reason with our 
opponents. The extreme to which we may go is non- 
violent non-co-operation with them even as with the 
Government. But we may not non-co-operate with 
them in private life, for we do not non-co-operate with 
the men composing the Goverment. We are non-co-opera- 
ting with the system they administer. We decline to 
render official service to Sir George Lloyd the Governor,, 
we dare not withold social service from Sir George 
Lloyd, the Englishman. 

The mischief, I am sorry to say, began among the- 
Hindus and the Musalmans themselves. There was 
social persecution, there was coercion. I must confess- 
that I did not always condemn it as strongly as I might 
have. I might have dissociated myself from the move- 
ment when it became at all general. We soon mended' 
our ways, we became more tolerant but the subtie- 
coercion was there. I passed it by as I thought it would' 
die a natural death. I saw in Bombay that it had not. It 
assumed a virulent form on the 17th. 

We damaged the Khilafat cause and with it that of 
the Punjab and Swaraj. We must retrace our steps and 
scrupulously insure minorities against the least molest- 
ation. If the Christian wishes to wear the European hat 
and unmentionables, he must be free to do so. If a- 
Parsi wishes to stick to his Fenta, he has every right to- 
do so. If they both see their safety in associating them- 
selves with the Covernment, we may only wean them- 
from their error by appealing to their reason, not by- 
breaking their heads. The greater the coercion we 
use, the greater the security we give to the Govern- 
ment, if only because the latter has more effective? 
weapons of coercion than we have. For us to resort 
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to greater cordon than the Government will be to make 
India more slave than she is now. 

Swaraj is freedom for every one, the smallest 
among us, to do as he likes without any physical inter- 
nerence with his liberty. Non-violent non-co-operation 
is the method whereby we cultivate the freest public 
opinion and get it enforced. When there is complete 
freedom of opinion, that of the majority must prevail. 
If we are in a minority, we can prove worthy of our 
religion by remaining true to it in the fact ol coercion. 
The Prophet submitted to the coercion of the majority 
and remained true to his faith. And when he found 
himself in a majority he declared to his followers that 
there should be no compulsion in religion. Let us not 
again either by verbal or physical violence depart from 
the injunction, and by our own folly further cut back 
the hands of the clock of progress. 


CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

[Though the author of the Givil Disobedieme move- 
ment in Lidia, Mr. Gandhi was always alive to its 
dangers. He therefore insisted that his conditions should 
be fulfilled in toto before any Taluka could embark on a 
campaign of Givil Disobedience. He was always very 
cautious in permitting Civil Disobedience as will be seen 
from the following article in Young India. He restrain- 
ed at a certain stage, the majority of the Congress Com- 
mittee from a rushing and perilous programme.} 

Civil disobedience was on the lips of every one of 
the members of the All-India Congress Committee. Not 
having really over tried it, every one appeared to be 
'enamoured of it from a mistaken belief in it as a 
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soverign remedy for present day ills. I feel sure that 
it can be made such if we can produce the necessary 
atmosphere for it. For individuals there always is that 
atmosphere except when their civil disobedience is 
certain to lead to bloodshed. I discovered this exception 
during the Sityagraha days. But even so a call may 
come which one dare not neglect, cost it what it may, 

I can clearly see that time is coming to me when I must 
refuse obedience to every single State-made-law even 
though there may be a certainty of bloodshed When 
neglect of the call means a denial of God, civil disobe- 
dience becomes a peremptory duty. 

Mass civil disobedience stands on a different footing. 
It can only be tried in a calm atmosphere. It must be 
the calmness of strength not weakness, knowledge not 
ignorance. Individual civil disobedience mav be and 
often is vicarious. Mass civil disobedience may be and 
often is selfish m the sense that individuals expect 
personal gam from their disobedience. Thus in South 
Africa, Kallenbach and Polak offered vicarious civil 
disobedience. They had nothing to gain. Thousands 
offered it because they expected personal gain also in 
the shape say of the removal of the annual poll tax 
levied upon ex-mdentured men and their wives and 
grown up children. It is sufficient in mass civil disobe- 
dience if the resisters understand the working of the 
doctrine. 

It was in a practically uninhabited tract of country 
that I was arrested in South Africa when I was 
marching into prohibited area with over two to three 
thousand men and some women. The company included 
several Pathans and others who were able bodied men. 
It was the greatest testimony of merit the Government 
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of South Africa gave to the movement. They know 
that we were as harmless as we were determined. It 
was easy enough for that body of men to cut 
to pieces those who arrested me. It would have 
not only been a most cowardly thing to do, but 
it' would have been a treacherous breach of their 
own pledge, and it would have meant ruin to ths 
struggle for freedom and the forcible deportation of 
every Indian from South Africa. But the men were no 
rabble. They were disciplined soldiers and all the 
better for being unarmed. Though 1 was to inform 
them, they did not disperse, nor did they turn back. 
They marched on to their destination till they were 
every one of them arrested and imprisoned. So far as I 
am aware, this was one instance of discipline and non- 
violence for which there is no parallel in history. 
Without such restraint I see no hope of successful mass 
civil disobedience here. 

CWe must dismiss the idea of overawing the 
Government by huge demonstrations every time some 
one is arrested. On the contrary we must treat arrest as 
the normal condition of the life of a non-co-operator. For 
we must seek arrest and imprisonment as a soldier who 
goes to a battle to seek death. We expect to bear 
down the opposition of the Government by courting and 
not by avoiding imprisonment even though it be by 
showing our supposed readiness to be arrested and 
imprisoned. Civil disobedience then emphatically 
means our desire to surrender to a single unarmed 
policeman. Our triumph consists in thousands being 
led to the prisons like lambs to the slaughter house. If 
the lambs of the world had been willingly led they had 
Jong ago saved themselves from the butcher’s knife. 
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■Our triumph consists again in being imprisoned for no 
wrong whatever. The greater our innocence, the 
greater our strength and the swifter our victory. 

As it is, this Government is cowardly. We are afraid 
of imprisonment. The Government takes advantage of 
our fear of gaols. If only our men and women welcome 
gaols as health-resorts, we will cease to worry about 
the dear ones put in gaols which our countrymen in 
South Africa need to nickname, His Majesty’s Hotels.) 

We have too long been mentally disobedient to the 
laws of the State and have too often surreptiously evaded 
them, to be fired all of a sudden for civil disobedience. 
Disobedience to be civil has to be open and non-violent. 

Complete civil disobedience is a state of peaceful 
rebellion — a refusal to obey every single State-made 
law. It is certainly more dangerous than an armed 
rebellion. For it can never be down if the civil re- 
sisters are prepared to face extreme hardship. It is 
based upon an implicit belief in the absolute efficacy 
of innocent suffering. By noiselessly going to prison a 
civil resister ensures a calm atmosphere. The wrongdoer 
wearies of wrong-doing in the absence of resistance. 
All pleasure is lost when the victim betrays no resi- 
stance. A full grasp of the conditions of successful civil 
resistance is necessary at least on the pari of the repre- 
sentatives of the people before we can launch out on an 
■enterprise of such magnitude. The quickest remedies 
are always fraught with the greatest danger and require 
the utmost skill in handling them. It is my firm 
■ conviction that if we bring about a successful boycott 
■of foreign cloth we shall have produced an atmosphere 
"■that would enable us to inaugurate civil disobedience on 
■a scale that no Government can resist. I would therefore 
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urge patience and determined concentration on Swadeshi 
upon those who are impatient to embark on mass civil 
disobedience, 

THE MOPLAH OUTBREAK. 

[Mr. Gandhi addressed the following appeal to the 
Liberals on Nov. 21 : — ] 

Friends, — We are so preoccupied with our affairs 
that the events in Malabar hardly attract the attention 
they deserve. The ending of the trouble has become 
a matter of great urgency. It is one of simple humanity. 
Be the Moplahs ever so bad, they deserve to be treated 
as human beings. Their wives and children demand 
our sympathy. Nor are they all bad and yet there can 
be no doubt that many innocent men must have been 
adjudged guilty. Forcible conversions are terrible but 
Moplah bravery must command admiration. These 
Malabaris are not fighting for the love of it. They are 
fighting for what they consider as religion and in a 
manner they consider themselves religious. A vast majo- 
rity of them have nothing personal to gain by continu- 
ing their defiance. Their sin is not of deliberation but 
of ignorance. IF we permit the extermination of such 
brave people, it will be remembered against us and 
will be accounted as Indian cowardice. 

I make bold to say that, had Mr. Yakub Hassan 
been allowed to go to Malabar, had I not been warned 
against entering Malabar, had Mussamans of real in- 
terest been invited to go, the long-drawn-out-agony 
could have been obviated, but it is nor yet too late. 
The sword has been tried for three months and it has 
failed to answer its purpose. It has not bent the proud' 
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Moplah nor has it saved Hindus from his depredation 
and lust, the sword has merely prevented the Moplas 
from overrunning the whole of Madras Presidency. It 
has exhibited no protective power. I am sure you will 
not plead incapacity It is true that police and military 
are not transferred subjects, but you cannot escape moral 
responsibility. You are supporting the policy of Govern- 
ment regarding Malabar 

Nor, I hope, will you retort by blaming the Non- 
Co operators. They cannot admit any responsibility for 
the trouble at all, unless all agitation is to be held 
blameworthy. I admit, however, that non-co-operators 
were not able to reach their message to the Moplah 
homes. That would be reason for more, not less agitation, 
but I have not taken my pen to argue away the Non-Co 
operator’s blame. 

I ask you to consider the broad humanities of the 
question, compel the Government to suspend hostilities, 
issue promise of freedom for past depredations upon the 
undertaking to surrender and to permit Non Co-operators 
to enter Malabar to persuade Moplahs to surrender 

I know the last suggestion means giving of impor- 
tance to Non Co-operators Surely you do not doubt 
their number As to their influence, if >ou do, you 
should find other means of dealing with the trouble than 
that of extermination. 1 am merely concerned with the 
termination of the shameful inhumanity proceeding in 
Malabar with both Liberals and Non Co operators as 
helpless witnesses. I have chosen to address this letter 
not to the Government but to you, because the Govern- 
ment could not have taken the inhuman course of 
destruction without your moral support. I beseech you 
to give heed to my prayer as of a dear friend. 

41 
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[The hart'll organised by non-co operators in connection with 
the Prince's visit was more or less successful in many places It 
was alleged that by intimidation and otherwise, the hartal in 
Calcutta on the day of the f ricce’s landing in Bombay was pheno- 
menally complete. The Bengal Chamber of Commerce and the 
Anglo-Indian press took an alarmist view of the situation and ex- 
pressed grave indignation against the passivity of the Government. 
With a view to suppress the activity of the Congress in this direc 
tion Government resuscitated partll of the Criminal Law Amend- 
ment Act which was then literally under a sentence of death When 
-volunteering was declared unlawful Congress leaders took up the 
challenge and called on the people to disobey the order and seek 
imprisonment in their thousands Men like Messrs C R Das in 
Calcutta and Motilal Nehru in Allahabad openly defied tbe order 
andean assed volunteers in total disregard of legal consequences 
They sought Imprisonment and called on their countiymen to 
follow them to prison The situation was grave It was then that 
Pandit Madan Mohin Malavya, Sir P C. Ray and others thought 
that the time had come when they should step into the breach and 
try to bring about a reconciliation between Government and non- 
co-operators With this view Pandit Madan Mohan and others 
interviewed leading non-co-operators and those in autho. lty. 
Lord Ronaldshai, in his speech at the Legislative Council referred 
to the gravity of the situation and defined tbe firm attitude of 
Government Replying to His Excellency, Mr. Gandhi made the 
following statement on the 21st December, 1921 ] 

I hive read Lord Ronaldshay’s speech in the 
Bengal Legislative Council. Whilst I appreciate the 
note of co ictliatton about it, I cannot help saying that it 
is most misleading. I do not want to criticise those 
parts of the speech which lend themselves to criticism. 
I simply want to say that the present situation is entire- 
ty ms own and the Viceroy's doing. In spite cf my 
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•strong desire to avoid suspecting the Government of 
India and the Local Government of a wish to precipitate 
-a conflict with the people, up to now all that 1 have 
heard and read leads me to the conclusion that my 
suspicion is justified. Whilst I do not wish to deny 
the existence of some sort of pressure, even intimidation 
on the part of individuals, I do wish emphatically to 
deny that in connection with the phenomenal hartal on 
the 17th November in Calcutta, there was any intimida- 
tion, organised or initiated by or on behalf of the Local 
Congress or the Khilafat Committes. On the contrary, 
1 am certain that the influence exerted by both these 
bodies was in thfe direction of avoiding all intimidation. 
Moral pressure there certainly was and will always be 
in all big movements, but it must be clear to the sim- 
plest understanding that a complete hartal such as 
Calcutta witnessed on the 17th November would be an 
impossibility by mere intimidation. But assume that there 
was intimidation. Was there any reason for disbanding 
Volunteer Corps, prohibiting public meetings and 
enforcing laws which are under promise of repeal? Why 
has no attempt been made to prove a single case of 
intimidation'? It grieves me to have to say the Governor 
of Bengal has brought in the discovery of sword or 
sword sticks m one place in Calcutta to discredit large 
public organisations. Who intimidated the people into 
observing a complete hartal m Allahabad after all the 
leaders were arrested and in spite of the reported undue 
official pressure that was exercised upon shop-keepers 
and gharn alias at that place? Again His Lordship 
says, “ If we are to assume that this development 
means there is genuine desire to bring about improve- 
ment there must be a favourable atmosphere. In other 
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words, it will be generally agreed that there must be an 
essential preliminary to any possible conference. If 
responsible leaders of non-co-operation now come for- 
ward with definite assurance that this is the correct 
interpretation I should then say we were in sight of 
such a change of circumstances as would justify Go\ 
eminent in reconsidering the position. But words 
must be backed by deeds. If I were satisfied only that 
theie was general desire for the conference and that 
responsible non-co-operation leaders were prepared to 
take action, then I should be prepared to recommend my 
Government to take steps in consonance with the 
altered situation.” This is highly misleading If 
wherever words ‘‘non co-operation leaders” occur, the 
word •‘Government’’ were put in and if the whole of 
the statement came from a non-co-operator it would re- 
present the correct situation. Non co-operators ha\ e 
really to do nothing, for they have precipitated nothing. 
They are over-caucious. The disturbance m Bombay was 
allowed to override their keen desire to take up aggres- 
si\ e Ci \ 1 1 Disobedmce but in the present circum 
stances the phrase “'Civil Disobedience” is really a 
misnomer. What non co-operators are doing to-day, 1 
claim, every co operator would do to morrow under 
similar circumtances When the Government of India 
or the Local Governments attempt to make our political 
existence or agitation, no matter how peaceful, an utter 
impossibility, may we not resist such attempt by every 
lawful means at our disposal? I cannot immagine am- 
thing more lawful or more natural than that we 
should continue our volunteer orgaisations purging them 
cf every tendency to become violent and continue also 
to hold public meetings taking the consequences of such 
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-a step. Is it no proof of the law abiding instinct of 
hundreds of young men and old men that they have 
meekly, without offering any defence and without 
complaining, accepted imprisonment for having dared 
to exercise their elementary rights m the face of Govern- 
ment persecution’ And so it is the Government which is 
to prove its genuine desire for a conference and an ulti- 
mate settlement. It is the Government which has to 
arrest the fatal course along which repression is taking it. 
It is the Government that is to prove to non-co operators 
its bona fides before it can expect them to take part m 
any conference. When the Government does that, it 
will find that there is an absolutely peaceful atmosphere. 
Non co operation, when the Government is not resisting 
anything except violence, is a most harmless thing. 
There is really nothing for us to suspend We cannot 
be expected, until there is actual settlement or guarantee 
of settlement, to ask schoolboys to return to Govern- 
ment schools or lawyers to resume practice or public 
men to become candidates for the Coucils or title-holders 
to ask for return of titles. In the nature of things, it is 
therefore clear that non co opeators have to do nothing. 
Speaking personally I can certainly say that if there is 
is a genuine desire for a conference, I would be the last 
person to advise precipitating aggressive Civil Disobe- 
Sience, which certainly it is my intention to do 
immediately I am entirely satisfied that the people have 
understood the secret ol non-violence ; and let me say 
the last ten days events have shown that the people 
seem clearly to understand its inestimable value If 
then the Government recognises that non-co-operators 
mean business and intend to suffer limitlessly for the 
attainment of their goal, let the Government uncondi- 
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tionally retrace its steps, cancel the notifications about 
disbandment of volunteer organisations and prohibition 
of public meetings and release all those men in the 
different provinces who have been arrested and senten- 
ced for so-called Civil Disobedience or for any other 
purpose given under the definition of non-co-operation 
but excluding acts of violence, actual or intended. Let 
the Government come down with a heavy hand on 
every act of violence or incitement to it, but we must 
claim the right for all time of expressing our opinions 
freely and educating public opinion by every legitimate 
and non-violent means. It is therefore the Government 
who have really to undo the grave wrong they have 
perpetrated and they can have the conference they wish 
in a favourable atmosphere. Let me also say that sc 
far as I am concerned, I want no conference to considet 
the ways and means of dealing with non-co-operation. 
The only conference that can at all avail at this stage 
is a conference called to deal with the causes of the 
present discontent, namely, the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs and Swaraj. Any conference again which can 
usefully sit at the present stage must be a conference 
that is really representative and not a conference to 
which only those whom the Government desire are 
invited. 



THE ROUND TABLE CONFERENCE. 


[A Deputation headed by Pandit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya watted on His Excellency the Viceroy at Cal- 
cutta on December 21 and requested His Excellency to 
call a Round Table Conference of representatives of 
people of all shades of opinion with a view to bring 
about a final settlement. Lord Reading replied at some 
length and defined the attitude of the Government. He 
regretted that “ it is impossible even to consider the con- 
vening of a conference if agitation in open and avowed 
defiance of law is meanwhile to be continued.” Mr. 
Gandhi's refusal to call off the hartal in connection with 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales' visit to Calcutta on Decem- 
ber 24, apparently stiffened the attitude of the Govern- 
ment. Intel viewed by the Associated Press, Mr. Gandhi 
made the following statement icgarding the Viceroy's 
reply to the Deputation : — ] 

I must confess that I have read the Viceregal 
utterance with deep pain. I was totally unprepared 
for what I must respectfully call his mischievous 
misrepresentation of the attitude of the Congress and 
the Khilafat organisations in connection with the visit 
of his Royal Highness the Prince of Wales. Every reso- 
lution passed by either organisation and every speaker 
has laid the greatest stress upon the fact that there 
was no question of showing the slightest ill-will against 
the Prince or exposing him to any affront. The boycott 
was purely a question of principle and directed against 
what we have held to be unscrupulous methods of 
bureaucracy. I have always held, as I hold even now. 
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that the Prince has been brought to India in order to 
strengthen the hold of the Civil Service corporation 
which has brought India into a state of abject pauperism 
and political serfdom If I am proved to be wrong in 
my supposition that the visit has that sinister meaning, 
I shall gladly apologise 

It is equally unfortunate for the Viceroy to say 
that the boycott of the welcome means an affront to the 
British people. His Excellency does not realise what 
grievous wrong he is doing to his own people by confus- 
ing them with the British administrators in India Does 
he wish India to infer that the British administrators 
here represent the British people and that agitation 
directed against their methods is an agitation against 
the British people ? And if such is the Viceregal 
contention and if to conduct a vigorous and effective 
agitation against the methods of bureaucracy and to 
describe them in their true colours is an affront to the 
British people, then I am afraid I must plead guilty. 
But then I must also say in all humility, the Viceroy 
has entirely misread and misunderstood the great 
national awakening that is taking place in India. I 
repeat for the thousandth time that it is not hostile 
to any nation or any body of men but it is deliberately 
aimed at the system under which Government of India 
is being to day conducted, and I promise that no threats 
and no enforcement of threats by the Viceroy or any 
body of men will strangle that agitation or send to rest 
that awakening. 

I have said in my reply to Lord Ronaldshay’s 
speech that we have not taken the offensive. We are 
not the aggressors, we have not got to stop any single 
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■activity. It is the Government that is to stop its 
^aggravatingly offensive activ ity aimed not at violence 
but a lawful, disciplined, stern but absoluely non- 
violent agitation. It is for the Government of India 
and for it alone to bring about a peaceful atmosphere, if 
it so desires. It has hurled a bomb shell in the midst 

■ of material rendered inflammable by its own action and 
wonders that the material is still not inflammable 

■ enough to explode. The immediate issue is not now 
the redress of the three wrongs ; the immediate issue 
is the right of holding public meetings and the right of 
forming associations for peaceful purpose. And in 
vindicating this right we are fighting the battle not 
merely on behalf of non-co-operators but we are fighting 
the battle for all schools of politics. It is the condition 
of any organic growth, and I see in the Viceregal 
pronouncement an insistence upon submission to a 

■ contrary doctrine which an erstwhile exponent of the 
law of liberty has seen fit to lay down upon finding 
himself in an atmosphere where there is little regard 
for law and order on the part of those very men who 
are supposed to be custodians of law and order. I have 

■ only to point to the unprovoked assaults being committed 
not in isolated cases, not in one place, but in Bengal, in 
the Punjab, in Delhi and in the United Provinces. I 
have no doubt that as repression goes on in its mad 
career, the reign of terrorism will ever take the whole 
of this unhappy land. But whether the campaign is 
conducted on civilised or uncivilised lines, so far as I can 
see, there is only one way open to non-co operators, 
indeed I contend, even to the people of India. On this 
question of the right of holding public meetings and 

-forming associations there can be no yielding. We 
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have burnt our boats and we must sail onward till tha*- 
primary right of human beings is vindicated. 

Let me make my own position clear. I am most 
anxious for a settlement. I want a Round Table 
Conference. I want our position to be clearly known 
by everybody who wants to understand it. I impose no 
conditions but when conditions are imposed upon me 
prior to the holding of a conference, I must be allowed 
to examine those conditions, and if I find that they are 
suicidal, I must be excused if I don’t accept them. The 
amount of tension that is created can be regulated solely 
by the Government of India, for the offensive has been 
taken by that Government. 


THE AHMEDABAD CONGRESS SPEECH. 

The Ahniedabad Congress of December, 1921, was 
abovz all a Gandhi Session. The President-elect, Mr. C. 
R. Das, was in prison and so were many other leaders 
besides. Hakim Ajmal Khan was elected to take the 
chair and the proceedings were all in Hindi and Guja- 
rati. Mr. Gandhi was invested with full dictaiorial 
powers by the Congress and the central resolution of the 
session, which he moved, ran as follows : 

“ This Congress, whilst requiring the ordinary 
machinery to remain intact and to be utilised in the 
ordinary manner whenever feasible, hereby appoints, 
until further instructions, Mahatma Gandhi as the sole 
executive authority of the Congress and invests him with 
the full power to convene a special session of the 
Congress or of the All-India Congress Committee or the 
Working Committee and also with the power to appoint 
a successor in emergency. 
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“ This Congress hereby confers upon the said suc- 
cessor and all subsequent successors appointed in turn 
by their predecessors, all his aforesaid powers, 
provided that nothing in this resolution shall be 
deemed to authorise Mahatma Card hi or any of the 
aforesaid successors to conclude any terms of peace 
.with the Goverment of India or the British Govern- 
ment without the previous sanction of the All-India 
Congress Committee, to be finally ratified' by ihe Congress 
specially convened for the purpose, and provided also 
that the present creed of the Congress shall in no case be 
altered by Mahatma Gandhi or his successor except 
with the leave of the Congress first obtained . " The 
following is the full text of Mr, Gandhi's speech : — ■] 

I shall hope, if I can at all avoid it, not to take 
even the 30 minutes that Hakim Sahib has allotted to 
me. And I do not propose, if I can help it to take all 
that time, because I feel that the resolution explains 
itself. If at the end of 15 months’ incessant activity, 
you, the delegates assembled in this Congress do not 
know your own minds, I am positive that I cannot 
possibly carry conviction to you even in a two hours' 1 
speech and, what is more, if 1 could carry conviction 
to you to-day because of my speech, I am afraid T would 
lose all faith in my countrymen, because it would 
demonstrate their incapacity to observe things and 
events, it would demonstrate their incapacity to think 
coherently, because I submit there is absolutely nothing 
new in this resolution that we have not been doing all 
this time, that we have not been thinking all this time. 
There is absolutety nothing new in this resolution which' 
is at all startling. Those of you who have followed 
the proceedings from month to month of the Working 
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Committee of the All-India Congress Committee for 
two months or for three months and have studied 
the resolutions can but come to one conclusion that 
-this resolution is absolutely the natural result of 
the national activities during the past 15 months. 
And if you have at all followed the course, the 
downward course, that the repression policy of the 
Government has been taking, you can only come to the 
conclusion that the Subjects Committee has come to 
through this resolution, that the only answer that a self- 
respecting nation can return to the Viceregal pronounce- 
ments and to the repression that is overtaking this land 
-is the course mapped out in this resolution. 

I am not going to take the time of our English 
knowing friends over the religious subtleties of the 
pledge that the volunteers have to take. I wish to 
confine my remark on that subject to Hindustani. But 
I want this assembly to understand the bearing of this 
resolution. This resolution means that we have 
grown the stage of helplessness and depend- 
ence upon anybody. This resolution means that the 
fiation through its representatives is determined 
to have its own way without the assistance of any single 
human being on earth, except from God above 
(applause). This resolution, whilst it shows the indomi- 
table courage and the determination of the nation to 
vindicate its rights and to be able to stare the world in 
the face, also says in all humility to the Government, 
“No matter what you do, no matter how you repress 
us, we shall one day wring the reluctant repentence 
from you and we warn you to think betime, take care 
what you are doing and see that you do not make 300 
millions of India your eternal enemy.” 
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This resolution, if the Go\ ernment sincerely wants 
an open door, leaves the door wide open for the Govern- 
ment. If Moderate friends wish to rally round the 
standard of the Khilafat, round the standard of the 
liberties of the Punjab and therefore of India, if this 
Government is sincerely anxious to do justice and no- 
thing but justice, if Lord Reading has really come to 
India to do justice and nothing less — and we want 
nothing more — if he is really amxous to do all those 
things, then I inform him from this platform, with God 
as my witness, with all the earnestness that I can 
command that he has got an open door in this resolution 
if he means well, but the door is closed in his face if he 
means ill. There is every chance for him to hold a Round 
Table Conference, but it must be a real Conference. If he 
wants a Conference at a table where only equals are to 
sit and where there is not ro be a single beggar, then 
there is an open door and that door will always remain 
open no, matter how many people go to their graves, no 
matter what wild career this repression is to go through. 
So far as I am concerned, and if I can take the nation 
with me, I inform him, again that the door will always 
remain wide open 

There is nothing in this resolution which any one 
who has modesty and humility need be ashamed of. 
This resolution is not an airogant challenge to any 
body, but this is a challenge to an authority that is 
enthroned on arrogance. It is a challenge to the 
authority which disregards the considered opinion of 
millions of thinking human beings. It is an humble 
challenge and an irrevocable challenge to authority 
which, in order to save itself, wants to crush freedom of 
opinion, freedom of forming associations, the two lungs 
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that are absolutely necessary for a man to breathe the 
oxygen of liberty. And if there is any authority in this 
country that wants to crub the freedom of speech and 
freedom of-association. I want to be able to say, in 
your name, from this platform, that that authority will 
perish and that authority will have to repent before an 
India that is steeled with high courage, noble purpose 
and determination till every man and woman who chose 
to call themselves Indians are blotted out of the earth. 
It combines courage and humility. God only knows, if 
I could possibly have advised you to go to the Round 
Table Conference, if I could possibly have advised you 
-not to undertake this resolution of civil disobedience, 
I would have done so. I am a man of peace. I believe 
in peace. But I do not want peace at any price. I do 
not want the peace that you find in stone. I do not want 
the peace that you find in grain. But I do want that 
peace which you find embedded in the human breast, 
which is exposed to the arrows of a whole world but 
which is protected from all harm by the Almighty 
Power of the Almighty God. 

I do not want to take any more time of the 
delegates, I do not wanj&to say a word more. I do not 
want to insult your intelligence by saying a word more 
in connexion with this resolution in English. 



THE INDEPENDENCE RESOLUTION. 


[Mr. Hasrat Mohani , President of the Moslem 
League , opposed Mr. Gandhi's resolution in the Congress 
and brought in various amendments which sought to 
lay down the object of the Congress as the attainment of 
complete independence, free from all foreign control. 
Mr. Gandhi opposed all the amendments and spoke as 
follows in defence of his own resolution : — ] 

Friends, I have said only a few words (in Hindi) 
in connecxion with the proposition of Mr. Hasrat 
Mohani. All I want to say to you in English is that 
proposition and the manner, the levity, with which 
that proposition has been taken up by so many of you, 
or some of you, I hope, has grieved me. It has grieved 
me, because it shows a lack of responsibility. As 
responsible men and women we should go back to the 
ways of Nagpur and Calcutta and we should remember 
what we did only an hour ago. An hour ago we passed 
a resolution which actually contemplates a final settle- 
ment of the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs and 
transference of the power from the hands of the 
bureaucracy into the hands of the people by certain 
definite means. Are you going to rub the whole of that 
condition from the mind by raising a false issue and by 
throwing a bombshell in the midst of the Indian 
atmosphere. I hope that those of you who have voted 
for the previous resolution will think fifty times before 
taking up this resolution and voting for it with levity. 
We shail be charged by the thinking portion of the 
vworld that we did not know really where we are. Let 
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us not be charged with that and let us understand our 
limitations. Let Hindus and Mussalmans have absolute 
indissoluble unity. Who is here who can say to-day 
with confidence, “ Yes, Hindu-Muslim unity has become 
and has become an indissoluble factor of Indian 
nationalism.’’ Who is here who can tell me that the 
Parsees and the Sikhs and the Christians and the Jews 
and the untouchables, about whom you heard this 
afternoon, who is here, I ask, who will tell me that 
those very people will not rise against any such idea ? 

Think, therefore, fifty times before you take a 
step which will redound not to your credit, not to 
your advantage, but which may cause irreparable 
injury. Let us first of all gather up our strength, 
let us first of all sound our own depths, but let 
us not go into waters whose depths we do not 
know and this proposition of Mr. Hasrat Mohani 
lands you to a depth unfathomable. I ask you in all 
confidence that you will reject that proposition if you 
believe in the proposition that you passed only an hour 
ago. The proposition now before you robs away the 
whole of the efFe6,t of the proposition that you passed a 
moment ago. Are breeds such simple things like clothes 
which a man can Change at will and put on at will ? 
Creeds are such fot which people live for ages and 
ages. Are you goalg to change your creed which, with 
all deliberations and after great debates in Nagpur 
you accepted. Therms was no limitation of one year 
when you accepted tlj-at creed. It is an extensive creed. 
It takes in all the wfeakest and the strongest and you 
will deny yourselves the privilege of clothing the 
weakest among apurseives with protection if you accept 
this limited crspi of Maulana Hasrat Mohani, which 
does not adjnit the weakest of your brethren, I there- 
fore ask yodfin all confidence to reject this proposition. 



THE BOMBAY CONFERENCE. 


[A conference of representatives of various shades 
•of political opinion convened by Pandit Malaviyct , 
Mr. Jinnah, and others assembled at Bombay on the 
14 th January, 19 22, with Sir 0. Sankaran Nair, in the 
Chair. On the second day Sir Sankaran withdrew and 
Sir M. Visveswarya took up his place. Over two-hundred 
leading men from different provinces attended. Mr. 
Gandhi was present throughout and though he refused 
to be officially connected with the resolutions he took 
part in the debates and helped the conference in fram- 
ing the resolutions which were also ratified by the Con- 
gress Working Committee. The following account of the 
Conference by Mr. Gandhi himself is taken from ‘ Young 
India' of January. 1919.] 

The Conferences was both a success and a failure. 
It was a success in that it shewed an earnest desire on 
the part of those who attended to secure a peaceful 
solution of the present trouble, and m that it brought 
under one roof people possessing divergent views. It 
was a failure in that, though certain resolutions have 
been adopted, the Conference did not leave on my mind 
the impression that those who assembled together as a 
whole realised the gravity o? the real issue. The mind 
of the Conference seemed to be centred more on a Round 
Table Conference than upon asserting the popular right 
of free speech, free association and free press which are 
more than a round table conference. 1 had expected on 
the part of the independents to declare their firm 
attitude that no matter how much they might differ 
42 
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regarding the method of Non-Co-operation, the freedom 
of the people was a common heritage and that the 
assertion of that right was three-fourths of Swaraj ; 
that therefore they would defend that right even with 
civil disobedience, if need be. 

However, as the attention of the Conference could 
not be rivetted on that point but on a Round Table 
Conference, the discussion turned upon the essentials of 
such a conference. 

My own position was clear. I would attend any 
conference as an individual, without any conditions. 
My purpose as a reformer is to convert people to the 
view I hold to be right and therefore to see everybody 
who would care to listen to me. But when I was asked 
to mention the conditions necessary for an atmosphere 
favourable for a successful conference, I had to press 
some certain conditions. And I must own that the 
Resolutions Committee approached my viewpoint with 
the greatest sympathy and showed every anxiety to 
accommodate me. But side by side with this, I observed 
an admirable disposition on its part to consider the 
Government’s dht,culties. Indeed the Government’s case 
could not have been better presented, if it had been 
directly and officially represented in the Conference. 

The result wds a compromise. The withdrawal of 
notification and the discharge of prisoners coming under 
the notifications ana of the fatwa- prisoners, i.e., the 
Ali Brothers and others who have been convicted in 
respect of the fatwas regarding military service, was 
common cause. The Committee saw the force of the 
suggestions that the distress warrants should be dis- 
charged, the fines imposed upon the Press, etc., should 
be refunded and that the prisoners convicted for non- 
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Violent or otherwise innocent activities under cover of 
the ordinary laws should be discharged upon the proof, 
of their non-violence. 'For this purpose I had suggested 
the committee appointed by the conference. But on the 
Resolutions Committee showing that it would be difficult 
for the Government to accept such an uncontrolled 
recommendation, I agreed to the principle of arbitration 
now imported in the resolution. The second compromise 
is regarding picketing. My suggestion was that in the 
event of the round table conference being decided 
upon, Non-Co-operation activities of a hostile nature 
should be suspended and that all picketing except 
bona fide peaceful picketing should also be sus- 
pended, pending result of the conference. As the 
implications of hostile activities appeared to me to 
be too dangerous to be acceptable, I hastily withdrew 
my own wording and gladly threw over even bona fide 
peaceful picketing, much though I regretted it. I felt 
that the friends interested in liquor picketing for the 
sake of temperance would not mind the temporary 
sacrifice. 

I agreed too to advise the Working Committee to 
postpone general mass civil disobedience contemplated 
by the Congress to the 31st instant in order to enable 
the Committee and the Conference to enter into negotia- 
tions with the Government. This, I felt, was essential 
to show our bona fides. We could not take up new 
offensives whilst negotiations for a conference were 
being conducted by responsible men. I further under- 
took to advise the Committee, in the event of the pro- 
posed conference coming off, to stop all harals pending 
the conference. This I hold to be inevitable. Harals 
are a demonstration against bureaucracy. We cannot 
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continue them, if we are conferring with them for peace. 
Workers will bear in mind that as yet no activity of 
the Congress stops save general civil disobedience. On 
the contrary, enlistment of volunteers and Swadeshi 
propaganda must continue without abatement. Liquor 
shop picketing may continue where it is absolutely 
peaceful. It should certainly continue where notices 
unnecessarily prohibiting picketing have been issued. So 
may picketing continue regarding schools or foreign 
cloth shops. But whilst all our actn ikes should be 
zealously continued, there should be the greatest res- 
traint exercised and every trace cf violence or dis- 
courtesy avoided. When restraint and courtesy are 
added to strength, the latter becomes irresistible, Civil 
disobedience being an indefeasible right, the prepara- 
tions for it will continue even if the conference comes 
off. And the preparations for civil disobedience consist 
in : — 

1. the enlistment of volunteers, 

2. the piopaganda of Swadeshi, 

3. the removal of untouchability, 

4. the training m non-v lolence in word, deed and 
thought, 

5. un.ty between diverse creeds and classes. 

I hear that many are enrolled as volunteers m 
various parts of India, although they do not wear Khadi , 
do not believe in complete non-violence, or, if they are 
Hindus, do not believe in untouchability as a crime 
against humanity. I cannot too often warn the people 
that ev ery deviation from our own rules retards our 
progress. It is the quality of our work which will place 
God and not quantity. Not all the lip Mussulmans and 
the lip Hindus will enter the Kingdom of HeaveD. Islam 
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is no stronger than the best Mussulman. Thousands of 
normnal followers of Hinduism believe their faith and 
discredit it. One true and perfect follower of Hinduism 
is enough to protect it for all time and against the whole 
world. Similarly, one true and perfect Non-Co operator 
is any day better than a million Non Co-operators so 
called. The best preparation for civil disobedience is 
to cultivate civ'litv, that is truth and non-violence, 
amongst ouiselves and our surroundings. 

In order that all may approach the round table 
conference with perfect knowledge of the Congress 
demands, I laid all our cards on the table and reiterated 
the claims regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and 
Swaraj. Let me repear them here ; 

(1) So far as I can write from memory, full 
restoration to the Turks of Constantinople, Adrianople, 
Anatolia including Sytnrna and Thrace, Complete- 
withdrawal of non-Muslim influence from Arabia, 
Mesopotamia, Palestine and Syria and therefoie with- 
drawal of British troops whether English or Indian from 
these territories. 

(2) Full enforcement of the report of the Congress 
Sub-committee and therefore the stopping of the pensions 
of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, General Dyer and other 
officers named in the report for dismissal. 

(3) Svvaiaj means, in the event of the foregoing 
demands being granted, full dominion status. The 
scheme of such Swaraj should be framed by represen- 
tatives duly elected in terms of the Congress constitution. 
That means four anna franchise. Every Indian adult, 
male or female, paying four annas and signing the 
Congress creed, will be entitled to be placed on the 
electoral roll. These electors would elect delegates who 
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would frame the Swaraj constitution. This shall be 
given effect to without any change by the British 
Parliament. 

If the Congress programme is so cut and dried, 
where is the necessity for a conference? asks the 
critic. I hold that there is and there always will be 

The method of execution of the demands has to be 
considered. The Government may have a reasonable 
and a convincing answer on the claims The Congress- 
men have fixed their minimum, but the fixing of the 
minimum means no more than confidence in the justice 
of one's cause. It further means that there is no room 
for bargaining. There can, therefore, be no appeal to 
one’s weakness or incapacity. The appeal can only be 
addressed to reason. If the Viceroy summons the confer- 
ence it means either that he recognises the justice of the 
claims or hopes to satisfy the Congressmen, among 
■others, of the injustice thereof. He must be confident 
of the justice of Ins proposals for a rejection or reduc- 
tion of the claim. That is my meaning of a meeting of 
equals who eliminate the idea of force, and instantly 
shift their ground as they appreciate the injustice of 
their position. I assure His Excellency the Viceroy and 
everybody concerned that the Congressmen or Non Co- 
operators are as reasonable beings as may be found on 
earth or in India They have every incentive to be so 
for theirs is the duty of suffering as a result of rejection 
of any just offer. 

1 have heard it urged that on the Khilafat the 
Imperial Government is powerless. I should like to be 
convinced of this. In that case and if the Imperial 
Government make common cause with the Mussulmans 
of India, I should be quite satisfied and take the chance 
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with the Imperial Government's genuine assistance of 
convincing the other powers of the justice of the 
Khilafat claim. And even when the claim is admitted 
much requires to be discussed regarding the execu- 
tion. 

Similarly regarding the Punjab. The principle 
being granted, the details have to be settled. Legal 
■difficulties have been urged about stopping the pensions 
to the dismissed officials. The reader may not know 
that Maulana Shaukat Alt’s pension (I suppose he 
occupied the same status as Sir Michael O’Dwyer) was 
stopped without any inquiry or previous notice to him. 
I believe that service regulations do provide for remov- 
ing officers and officials from the pensions list on proof 
■of gross neglect of duty or disloyal service. Anyway, 
let the Government prove a case for refusal to grant the 
Punjab demand save the plea of the past services of 
these officials. I must refuse to weigh their service to 
the Empire against their disservice to India, assuming 
the possibility of two such things co-existing- 

Swaraj scheme is undoubtedly a matter on which 
there will be as many minds as there are men and 
women. And it is eminently a thing to be debated in a 
conference. But here again there must be a clean 
mind and no mental reservations. India's freedom 
must be the supreme interest in every body’s mind. 
There should be no obstruction such as the preoccupa- 
tion of the British elector or the indifference of the 
House of Commons or the hostility of the House of 
Lords. No lover of India can possibly take into 
account these extraneous matters, The only question 
to consider will be is India ready for what she wants ? 
Or does she ask like a child for food she has no stomach 
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for ? That can be determined not by outsiders but by 
Indians themselves. 

From that standpoint, I do consider the idea of the 
conference for devising a scheme of full Swaraj pre- 
mature. India has not yet incontestably pro\ed her 
strength. Her suffering is great indeed, but nothing 
and not prolonged enough for the object in view. She 
has to go through greater discipline. I was punctili 
ously careful not to make Non Co operators party to the 
conference resolutions, because we are still so weak. 
When India has er olved disciplined strength. I would 
knock myself at the Viceregal door for a conference, 
and I knorv that the Viceroy will gladly embrace the 
opportunity whether he be an emment'lawyer or a dis- 
tinguished militarist. I do not approach directly 
because I am conscious of our weakness. But being 
humble I make it clear through Moderate or other 
friends that I would miss rot a single opportunity of 
hav ing honest conferences or consultations. And sol 
have not hesfiated to advise Non Co operators thankful- 
ly to meet the Independents and place our services at 
their disposal to make such use of them as they may 
deem fit. And if the Viceroy or a party desires a con- 
ference. it would be foolish for Non Co-operators not to 
respond. The case of Non-Co-operators depends for 
success on cultivation of public opinion and public sup- 
port They have no other force to back them If they 
forfeit public opinion they have lost the voice of God 
for the time being. 

For the manner of preparing the scheme too I 
have simply suggested what appears to me to be a 
most feasible method. The All India Congress Com- 
mittee has not considered it nor has the Working 
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Committee The adoption of the Congress franchise is 
my own suggestion. But what I have laid down as 
the guiding principle is really unassailable. The scheme 
of Swaraj is that scheme which popular representatives 
frame What happens then to the experts in adminis- 
tration and others who may not be popularly elected ? 
In my opinion, they also should attend and have the 
vote even, but they must necessarily be in a minority. 
They must expect to influence the majority by a cons- 
tant appeal to the logic of facts Given mutual trust 
and mutual respect, a round table conference cannot bu t 
result in a satisfactory and honourable peace. 

The abrupt withdrawal of Sir Sankaran Nair was 
an unfortunate incident. In my opinion, he had nothing 
to do with my, or later, with Mr. Jmah’s opinions. As 
Speaker, especially, he was exempt from any implied 
or express identification with anybody’s views. I 
cannot help feeling that Sir Sankaran erred in the- 
conception of his duty as speaker. But as we progress 
towards democracy, we must be prepared even for 
such erroneous exercise of independence. I congratulate 
Sir Sankaran Nair upon his boldly exercising his inde- 
pendence, which I have not hesitated to call cussedness 
in private conversation and upon the independence of 
the Committee m not suffering a nervoiw collapse 
but quietly electing Sir \ isv eswarya aid voting 
thanks to the retiring Speaker for the services rendered. 



LETTER TO H. E. THE VICEROY. 


The Inauguration of Civil Disobedience 
in Bardolt. 

[While negotiations were going on between the 
representatives of the Malaviya Conference and 
H. E. the Viceroy, Mr. Gandhi addressed the 
following open letter to Lord Reading. The letter 
•was in effect an ultimatum and the efforts of the 
Conference ended in failure.] 

To His Excellency the Viceroy, Delhi. 

Sir, 

Bardoli is a small_Tehsil in the Surat District in 
the Bombay Presidency, having a population of about 
87,000 all told. 

On the 29th ultimo, it decided under the Presidency 
of Mr. Vithalbhai Patel to embark on Mass Civil 
Disobedience, having proved its fitness for it m terms of 
the resolution of the All-India Congress Committee 
which met at Delhi during the first week of November 
last. But as I am, perhaps, chiefly responsible for 
BardolTs decision, I owe it to your Excellency and the 
public to explain the situation under which the decision 
has been taken. 

It was intended under the resolution of the \ II- 
India Congress Committee before referred too to make 
Bardoli the first unit for Mass Civil Disobedience in 
order to mark the national remit against the Government 
for its consistently criminal refusal to appreciate India’s 
resolve regarding the Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj. 
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Then followed the unfortunate and regrettable riots 
on the 17th November last in Bombay resulting in the 
postponement of the step contemplated by Bardoli. 

Meantime repression of a \ irulent type has taken 
place with the concurrence of the Government of India, 
in Bengal, Assam, the United Provinces, the Punjab, 
the Province of Delhi and in a way in Bihar and Orissa 
and elsewhere. I know that you have objected to the 
use of the word ,l repression’’ for describing the action 
of the authorities in these Provinces. In my opinion, 
when an action is taken which is in excess of the 
requirements of the situation, it is undoubtedly rep- 
ression. The looting of propeity, assaults on innocent 
people, brutal treatment of the prisoners in jails, 
including flogging, can in no sense be described as legal, 
civilized or in any way necessary. This official law- 
lessness cannot be described by any other term but 
lawless repression. 

Intimidation by Non-Co-operators or their sympathi- 
sers to a certain extent in connection with hartals and 
picketing may be admitted, but in no case can it be 
held to justify the wholesale suppression of peaceful 
volunteering or equally peaceful public meetings under a 
distorted use of an extraordinary law which was passed 
in order to deal with activities which were manifestly 
violent both in intention and action, nor is it possible to 
designate as otherwise than repression action taken 
against innocent people under what has appeared to 
many of us as an illegal use of the ordinary law nor 
again can the administrative interference with the 
liberty of the Press under a law that is under promise 
of repeal be regarded as anything but repression. 

The immediate task before the country, therefore, 
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is to rescue from paralysis freedom of speech freedom 
of association and freedom of Press. 

In the present mood of the Government of India 
and in the present unprepared state of the country in 
respect of complete control of the forces of violence, 
Non-Co-operators were unwilling to have anything to 
do with the Malaviya Conference whose object was to 
induce. Your Excellency to convene a Round Table 
Conference. But as I was anxious to avoid all avoid 
able suffering, I had no hesitation m advising the 
Working Committee of the Congress to accept the re- 
commendations of that Conference. 

“Although, in my opinion the terms were quite in 
keeping with your own requirements, as I understood 
them through your Calcutta speech and otherwise, you 
have summarily rejected the proposal. 

In the circumstances, there is nothing before the 
country but to adopt some non v.olent method for 
the enforcement of its demands, including the ele- 
mentary rights of free speech, free association and 
free Press. In my humble opinion, the lecent events 
area clear departure from the civdi/ed policy laid 
down by Your Excellency at the time of the gener- 
ous, manly and unconditional apology of the Vh 
Brothers, oiz., that the Government of Ind a should 
not interfere with the activities of Non Co operation 
so long as they remained non-violent in word and 
deed Had the Government policy remained neutral 
and allowed public opinion to ripen and hate its 
full effect, it would have been possible to advise 
postponement of the adoption of Civil Disobedi- 
ence of an aggressive type till the Congress had 
acquired fuller control over the forces of violence 
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in the country and enforced greater discipline among 
the millions of its adherents. But the lawless repres- 
sion (in a way unparalleled in the history of this 
unfortunate country) has made immediate adoption of 
mass Civil Disobedience, an imperative duty. The 
Working Committee of the Congress has restricted it 
only to certain areas to be selected by me from time to 
time and at present it is confined only to Bardoli. I 
may under said authority give my consent at once in 
respect of a group of 100 villages in Guntur in the 
Madras Presidency, provided they can strictly conform 
to the conditions of non-violence, umtv among different 
classes, the adoption and manufacture of handspun 
Khaddar and untouchab'lity. 

But before the people of Bardoli actually com- 
mence mass Civil Disobedience, I would respectfully 
urge you as the head of the Government of India finally 
to revise your policy and set free all the Non Co operating 
prisoners who are convicted or under trial for non- 
violent activities and declare in clear terms the policy 
of absolute non interference with all non-violeDt acti- 
vities in the country whether they be regarding the re* 
dress of the Khilafat or the Punjab wrongs or Swaraj or 
any other purpose and even though they fall within the 
repressive sections of the Penal Code or the Criminal 
Procedure Code or other repressive laws, subject always 
to the condition of non-violence I would further urge 
you to free the Press from all administrative control 
and restore all the fines and forfeitures recently imposed. 
In thus urging I am asking Your Excellency to do what 
is to-day being done in every country which is deemed 
to be under civilized Government. If you can see your 
way to make the necessary declaration within seven 
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days of the date of publication of this manifesto, I 
shall be prepared to advise postponement of Civil Dis- 
obedience of an aggressive character till the imprisoned 
workers, have after their discharge reviewed the whole 
situation and considered the position de novo , If the 
Government make the requested declaration, I shall 
regard it as an honest desire on its part to give effect to 
public opinion and shall, therefore, have no hesitation in 
advising the country to be engaged in further moulding 
the public opinion without violent retraint from either 
side and trust to its working to secure the fulfilment 
of its unalterable demands. Aggressive Civil Disobe- 
dience in that case will be taken up only when the 
Government departs from its policy of strictest neutral- 
ity or refuses to yield to the clearly expressed opinion 
of the vast majority of the people of India. 


REPLY TO THE GOVERNMENT OF INDIA. 

[The Government of India in a Communique published on the 
6th February in reply to Mr. Gandhi’s letter, repudiated his 
assertions and urged that the issue before the country was no 
longer between this or that programme of political advance, but 
between lawlessness with all its consequences on the one 
hand and the maintenance of those principles which lie at the root 
of all civilised Governments. Mr. Gandhi in a further rejoinder 
issued on the very next day pointed out that the choice before the 
people was mass civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers 
and lawless repression of the lawful activities of the people. The 
following is the full text of Mr. Gandhi’s rejoinder.] 

I have very carefully read the Government’s reply 
to my letter. I confess that I was totally unprepared 
for such an evasion of the realities of the case as the 
reply betrays. 
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I will take the very first repudiation The reply 
says they (the Govt.) emphatically repudiate the 
statement that they have embarked on a policy ©f law- 
less repression and also the suggestion that the present 
campaign of civil disobedience has been forced on the 
Non-Co-operation party in order to secure the elemen- 
tary rights of free association, free speech and free 
press. Even a cursory glance at my letter would show 
that whilst civil disobedience was authorised by the 
All-India Congress Committe meeting held on the 4th 
November at Delhi, it had not commenced. I have 
made it clear in my letter that the contemplated mass 
civil disobedience was indefinitely postponed on 
account of the regrettable events of the 17th November 
in Bombay. That decision was duly published and it 
is within the knowledge of the Government as also the 
public that herculean efforts were being made to combat 
the still lingering violent tendency amongst the people. 
It is aiso within the knowledge of the Government and 
the public that a special form of pledge was devised 
to be signed by volunteers with the deliberate 
purpose of keeping out all but men of proved 
character. The primary object of these volunteers’ asso- 
ciations was to inculcate amongst the masses the lessons 
of non-violence and to keep the peace at all Non-Co- 
operation functions. Unfortunately the Government of 
India lost its head completely over the Bombay events 
and, perhaps, still more over the very complete hartal 
on the same date at Calcutta. I do not wish to deny 
that there might have been some intimidation practiced 
in Calcutta, but it was not, I venture to submit, the fact 
of intimidation, but the irritation caused by the com- 
pleteness of the hartal that maddened the Government 
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of India as also the Government of Bengal, Repression 
there was even before that time, but nothing was said 
or dope m connection with it. But the repression that 
came m the wake of the notifications proclaiming the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act for the purpose of 
dealing with volunteers’ associations and the Seditions 
Meetings \ct for the purpose of dealing with public 
meetings held by Non-Co-opertors, came upon the Non- 
Co operation community as a bombshell. 

I repeat, then, that these notifications and the 
arrests of Deshbandu Chittaranjan Das and Maulana 
Abul Kalam Asid in Bengal, the arrest of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and his co-workers in the U. P. and of 
Lala Lajput Rai and his party in the Punjab made it 
absolutely necessary to take up, not yet aggressive 
civil disobedience, but only defensive civil disobedience, 
otherwise described as passive resistance. Even Sir 
Hormusji Wadia was obliged to declare that, if the 
Bombay Government followed the precedents set by the 
Governments of Bengal, U. P. and the Punjab, he 
would be bound to resist such notifications, that is to 
enrol himself as a volunteer or to attend public meetings 
in defiance of Government order to the contrary. It is 
thus clear that a case has been completely made out 
for civil disobedience, unless the Government revised its 
policy which has resulted in the stopping of public 
meetings, public associations and the Non-Co operation 
press in many parts of India. 

Now for the statement that the Government have 
embarked on a policy of lawless repression instead of an 
ample expression of regret and apology for the barbarous 
deeds that have been committed by officers in the name 
of law and order, I regret to find m the Government 
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reply a categorical denial of any lawless repression. In 
this connection I urge the public and Government care- 
fully to consider the following facts whose substance is 
beyond challenge (1) official shooting at Entally in 
Calcutta and the callous treatment even of a corpse ( 2 ) 
The admitted brutality of the civil guards(3) The for- 
cible dispersal of a meeting at Dacca and the dragging of 
innocent men by their legs although they had given no 
offence or cause whatsoever (4) Similar treatment of 
volunteers in Aligarh (5) The conclusive (in my 
opinion) findings of the committee presided over by 
Dr. Gokhul Chand about the brutal and uncalled 
for assaults upon volunteers and the public in Lahore 
(6) The wicked and inhuman treatment of volunteers 
and the public at Jullundur (7) The shooting of 
a boy at Dehra Dun and the cruelly forcible 
dispersal of a public meeting of that place (8) The 
looting admitted by the Bihar Government of villages 
by an officer and his company without any permission 
whatsoever, from any one, but, as stated bv Non-co- 
operators, at the invitation of a planter, assaults upon 
volunteers and the burning of Khaddar and papers 
belonging to the Congress at Sonepur (9) The midnight 
searches and arrests in the Congress and Khilafat 
offices. 

I have merely given a sample of the many infalli- 
ble proofs of official lawlessness and barbarism. I have 
mentioned not even a tithe of what is happening all 
over the country. I wish to state, without fear of 
successful contradiction, that the scale on which this 
lawlessness had gone on m so many provinces of India 
puts into shade the inhumanities that were practised in 
the Punjab, if we except the crawling order and the 
43 
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massacre at Jalliamvallabagh It is my certain convic- 
tion that the massacre at JallianwaHabagh was a clean 
transaction compared to the unclean transactions des 
cribed above, and the pity of it is that, because people 
are not shot or butchered, the tortures through which 
hundreds of inoffensive men have gone through do not 
produce a sufficient effect to turn everybody's face 
■against this Government. 

But as if this warfaie against innocence was not 
enough the reins are being tightened in the jails We 
know nothing of what is happening today in Karacn 
jail, to a solitary prisoner in the Sabarmati jail and to 
a batch in the Benares jail, all of whom are as innocent 
as I claim to be mvself. Their crime consists in their 
constituting themselves the trustees of national honour 
and dignity. I am hoping that these proud and defiant 
spirits will not be sent into stbmis=on masquerad 
mg in ihe official garb. I deny the right of the authori 
ties to insist on bigh-souled men appearing before them 
almost naked or paying any obsequeous respect to them 
by way of salammg with open palms brought together, 
or reciting to the intonation of “ Sarkar ike fai No 
god fearing man will do the latter even if he has 
to be kept standing in his stock for days and nights, as 
a Bengal schoolmaster is reported to have been for 
the sake of the dignity of human nature 

I trust that Lord Reading and his draftsmen do 
not know the facts that I have adduced or are being 
carried away by their belief m the infallibility of their 
emploiees. I refuse to believe in the statements which 
the pub] c regards as God’s truth. If there in the 
slightest exaggeration in ths statements that 1 have 
made, I shall as publ cly withdraw them and apologise 
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•for them as I am making them now, but, as it is, I 
-undertake to prove the substance of every one of these 
charges if not the very letter and much more of them, 
•before any impartial tribunal of men or women uncon- 
nected with the Government. I invite Pandit Malavi- 
yaj' and those who are performing the thankless task of 
securing a round table conference to form an impartial 
■ commission to investigate these charges by which I 
stand or fall. 

It is the physical and brutal ill-treatment of huma- 
nity which has made many of my co-workers and 
myself impatient of life itself and in the face of these 
things I don’t wish to take public time by dealing in 
•detail what I mean by abuse of the common law of the 
•country but I cannot help correcting the mis-impression 
which is likely to be created in connection with the 
•Bombay disorders, disgraceful and deplorable as they 
were. Let it be remembered that, of the persons 
-who lost their lives, over i5 were Non Co operators or 
their sympathisers, the hooligans, and of the 400 wound- 
ed, to be absolutely on the safe side, over 350 were also 
.derived from the same class. I do not complain ; the 
■Co-operators, the Non-Co-operators and the friendly 
hooligans got what they deserved : they began the 
■violence and they reaped the reward. Let it also not 
be forgotten that, with all deference to the Bombay 
•Government, it was Non-Co-operators, ably assisted by 
Independents and Co-operators, who brought peace out 
.of that chaos of the two days following the fateful 
17th. 

I must totally deny the imputation that the appli- 
cation of the Criminal Law Amendment Act was confined 
,lo associations the majority of the members of' which 
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had habitually indulged in violence and intimidation^ 
The prisons of India to-day hold some of the most in- 
offensive men and hardly any who are convicted under 
the law. Abundant proof can be produced in support of 
this statement as also of the statement of the fact that 
almost wherever meetings have been broken up, there 
was actually no risk of violence. 

The Government of India deny that the Viceroy 
has laid down upon the apology of the Ali Brothers the 
civilised policy of non interference with the non-violent 
activities of Non-Co operators. I am extremely sorry 
for this repudiation. The very part of the communique 
reproduced in the reply is in my opinion sufficient 
proof that the Government did not intend to interfere 
with such activities. The Government did not wish to 
be inferred that speeches promoting disaffection of a 
less violent character were not an offence against the 
law. I have never stated that breach of any law was 
rot to be an offence against it, but I have stared, as I 
repeat now, that it was not the intention of the Govern- 
ment then to prosecute for non-violent activities 
although they might amount to a technical breach of 
the law. 

As to the conditions of the conference the Govern- 
ment reply evidently omits to mention the two words 
“ and otherwise” after the words “Calcutta speech 1 ' in 
my letter. I repeat that the terms “ I would gather fro n 
the Calcutta speech and otherwise ’’ were nearly the 
same that were mentioned in the resolutions of the 
Malaviya Conference. What are called ib:- unlawful 
activities of the N. C. O. party, being a reply to the no- 
tifications of the Government, would have ceased 
Automatically with the withdrawal of those notifica- 
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-tions, because the formation of volunteer corps and 
public meetings would not be unlawful activities after 
the withdrawal of the offending notification. Even 
while the negotiations were going on in Calcutta, the 
■discharge of Fatwa prisoners was asked for and I can 
•only repeat what I have said elsewhere that, if it is 
disloyal to say that military service under the existing 
system of Government is a sin against God and humanity, 
I fear that such disloyalty must continue. 

The Government communique does me a cruel 
•wrong imputing to me a desire that the proposed round 
table conference should be called merely to register my 
decrees. I did state, in order to avoid any misunder- 
standing the Congress demands, as I felt I was in duty 
bound, in as clear terms as possible. No Congressman 
.•could approach any conference without making his 
position clear. I accepted the ordinary courtesy of not 
•considering me or any Congressmen to be impervious to 
reason or argument. It is open to anybody to convince 
me that the demands of the Congress regarding the 
Khilafat, the Punjab and Swaraj are wrong or unreason- 
able and I would certainly retrace my steps and, so far 
as I am concerned, rectify the wrong. The Govern- 
ment of India know that such has been always my 
attitude. 

The communique, strangely enough, says that the 
demands set forth in my manifesto are even larger than 
those of the Working Committee. I claim that they 
fall far below the demands of the Working Committee, 
for what I now ask against the total suspension of 
•Civil Disobedience of an aggressive character is merely 
the stoppage of ruthless repression, the release of 
prisoners convicted under it and a clear declaration of 
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policy. The demands of the Working Committee- 
included a round table conference. In my manifesto 
I have not asked for a Round Table Conference at all. 
It is true that this wanting of a Round Table Conference 
does not proceed from any expediency, but it is a- 
confession of present weakness. I freely recognise that, 
unless India becomes saturated with the spirit of non- 
violence and generates disciplined strength that can only 
come from non-violence, she cannot enforce her demands- 
and it is for that reason that I now consider that the 
first thing for the people to do is to secure a reversal 
of this mad repression and then to concentrate upon 
more complete organisation and more construction. And 
here again the communique does me an injustice by 
merely stating that Civil Disobedience of an aggressive 
character will be postponed until the opportunity is 
given to the imprisoned leaders of reviewing the whole 
situation after their discharge and by conveniently omit- 
ting to mention the following conclusion of my letter. 
“If the Government make the requested declaration I 
shall regard it as an honest desire on its part to give 
effect to public opinion and shall therefore have no 
hesitation in advising the country to be engaged in 
further moulding public opinion without violent rest- 
raint from either side and trust to its working to secu re 
the fulfilment of its unalterable demands. Aggressive 
Civil Disobedience in that case will be taken up only 
when the Government departs from its policy of strict- 
est neutrality or refuse to yield to the clearly expressed 
opinion of the vast majority of the people of India.” 

I venture to claim extreme reasonableness and 
moderation for the above presentation of the 
case'. The alternative before the people, therefore, is 
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not, as the communique concludes, between “ law- 
lessness with all its disastrous consequences on the one 
hand and on the other the maintenance of those principles 
which lie at the root of all civilised Governments’ 
Mass Civil Disobedience, it adds, is fraught with such 
danger to the State that it must be met with “sterness 
and severity’’. The choice before the people is mass 
civil disobedience with all its undoubted dangers and 
lawless repression of the lawful activities of the poeple. 
I hold that it is impossible for any body of self-respecting 
men for fear of unknown dangers to sit still and do 
nothing effective when looting of property and assaulting 
of innocent men are going on all over the country in the 
name of law and order. 


THE CRIME OF CHAURI CHAURA. 

[While Mr. Gandhi was about to inaugurate Mass Civil 
Disobedience in Bardoii, there occurred a terrible tragedy at Chauri 
Chaura on the 14th February when an infuriated-mob, including 
some volunteers also, attacked the ihana, burnt down the building 
and beat to death no less than twenty two policemen. Some con- 
stables and chaukidars were literally burnt to death and the whole 
place was under mobocracy. Mr. Gandhi took this occurence as a 
third warning to suspend civil disobedience and the Bardoii 
programme was accordingly given up. On the 11th the WorkiDg 
Committee met at Bardoii and resolved to suspend all offensive 
action including even picketing and processions. The country was 
to confine itself to the constructive programme of Kbadoar manu- 
facture The Working Committee advised the stoppage of all 
activities designed to court imprisonment. Commenting on the 
tragedy of Chauri Chaura and the Bardoii decisions, Mr. Gandhi 
wrote in Young India of February 6tb, 1922 :] 

God has been abundantly kind to me. He has 
warned me the third time that there is not as yet in 
India that truthful and non-violent atmosphere which 
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and which alone can justify mass disobedience which 
can be at all described as civil which means gentle> 
truthful, humble, knowing, wilful yet loving, never 
criminal and hateful. 

He warned me in 1919 when the Rowlatt Act 
agitation was started Ahmedabad, Viramgam, and 
Kheda erred ; Amritsar and Kasur erred 1 retraced 
my steps, called it a Himalayan miscalculation, humbled 
myself before G-od and man, and stopped not merely 
mass civil disobedience but even my own which I knew 
was intended to be civil and non-violent. 

The next time it was through the events of Bombay 
that God gave a terrific warning. He made me eyewit 
ness of the deeds of the Bombay mob on the 17th 
November. The mob acted in the interest of non-co- 
operation. I announced my intention to "top the mass 
civil disobedience which was to be immediately started 
in Bardoli. The humiliation was greater than in 1919. 
But it did me good. I am sure that the ration gained 
by the stopping. India stood for truth and non violence 
by the suspension, 

But the bitterest humiliation was still to corns. 
Madras did give the warning, but I heeded it not. But 
God spoke clearly through Chaun Chaura. I under- 
stand that the constables who were so brutally hacked 
to death had given much provocation. They had even 
gone back upon the word just given by the Inspector 
that they would not be molested, but when the proces- 
sion had passed the stragglers were interfered with and 
abused by the constables. The former cried out for 
help. The mob returned. The constables opened fire- 
The little ammunition they had was exhausted and they 
retired to the Thana for safety. The mob, my informant 
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-tells me, therefore set fire to the Thana. The self- 
imprisoned constables had to come out for dear life and 
■as they did so, they were backed to pieces and the 
mangled remains were thrown into the raging flames. 

It is claimed that no non-co-operation volunteer had 
.a hand in the brutality and that the mob had not only 
the immediate provocation but they had also general 
knowledge of the high-handed tyranny of the police in 
that district. No provocation can possibly justify the 
brutal murder of men who had been rendered defence- 
less and who had virtually thrown themselves on the 
mercy of the mob. And when Indian claims to be non- 
violent and hopes to mount the throne of liberty through 
non-violent means, mob- violence even in answer to grave 
provocation is a bad augury. Suppose the ‘ non-violent' 
disobedience of Bardoli was permitted by God to succeed, 
the Government had abdicated in favour of the victors 
-of Bardoli, who would control the unruly element that 
must be expected to perpetrate inhumanity upon due 
provocation ? Non-violent attainment of Self-Govern- 
ment presupposes a non-violent control over the violent 
elements in the country. Non-violent non-co-operators 
-can only succeed when they have succeeded in 
attaining control over the hooligans of India, 
in other words, when the latter also have learnt patriot- 
ically or religiously to refrain from their violent 
activities, at least whilst the campaign of non-co-opera- 
tion is going on. The tragedy at Chaura, therefore, 
roused me thoroughly. 

‘But what about your manifesto to the Viceroy 
.and your rejoinder to his reply?’ spoke the voice of 
Satan. It was the bitterest cup of humiliation to drink. 
‘Surely it is cowardly to withdraw the next day after 
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pompous threat to the Government and promises to the- 
people of Bardoli’ Thus Satan's invitation -uas to deny 
Truth and therefore Religion, to deny God Himself. 

I put my doubts and troubles before the Working 
Committee and other associates whom I found near me. 
They did not all agree with me at first. Some of them 
probably do not even now agree with me. But never 
has a man been blessed, perhaps, with colleagues and 
associates so considerate and forgiving as I have. They 
understood my difficulty and patiently followed my 
argument. The result is before the public in the shape 
of the resolutions ol the Working Committee. The dras- 
tic reversal of practically the whole of the aggressive 
programme may be politically unsound and unwise, 
but there is no doubt that it is religiously sound, and 
I venture to assure the doubters that the country will 
have gained by my humiliation and confession of error. 

The only virtue I want to claim is Truth and Non- 
violence. I lay no claim to superhuman powers. I 
want none. 1 wear the same corruptible flesh that the 
weakest of my fellow beings wears and am therefore as 
liable to err as any. My services have many limitations,, 
but God has up to now blessed them in spite of the 
imperfections. 

For confession of error is like a broom that sweeps 
away dirt and leaves the surface cleaner than before, 

I feel stronger for my confession. And the cause must 
prosper for the retracing. Never has man reached his 
destination by persistence in deviation from the straight 
path. 

It has been urged that Chauri Chaura cannot affect 
Bardoli. There is danger, it is argued, only if Bardoli 
is weak enough to be swayed by Chauri Chaura and is- 
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betrayed into violence. I have no doubt whatsoever 
on that account. The people of Bardoli are in my opinion, 
the most peaceful in India. But Bardoli is but a speck 
on the map of India. Its effort cannot succeed unless 
there is perfect co-operation from the other parts. 
Bardoli’s disobedience will be civil only when the other 
parts of India remain non-violent. Just as the addition 
of a grain of arsenic to a pot of milk renders it unfit as 
food so will the civility of Bardoli prove unacceptable 
by the addition of the deadly poison from Chauri Chaura. 
The latter represents India as much as Bardoli. 

Chauri Chaura is after all an aggravated symptom- 
I have never imagined that there has been no violence, 
mental or physical, in the places where repression is- 
going on. Only I have believed, I still believe and the 
pages of You?ig India amply prove, that the repression is 
out of all proportion to the insignificant popular violence- 
in the areas of repression. The determined holding of. 
meetings in prohibited areas I do not call violence. 
The Violence I am referring to is the throwing 
of brickbats or intimidation and coercion practised in 
stray cases. As a matter of fact in civil disobedience 
there should be no excitement. Civil disobedience is a. 
preparation for mute suffering. Its effect is marvellous 
though unperceived and gentle. But I regarded 
certain amount of excitement as inevitable, certaim 
amount of unintended violence even pardonable, f.e., I 
did not consider civil disobedience impossible in some* 
what imperfect conditions. Under perfect conditions 
disobedience when civil is hardly felt. But the present 
movement is admittedly a dangerous experiment under 
fairly adverse conditions. 

The tragedy of Chauri Chaura is really the index. 
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fmger, It shows the way India may easily go, if drastic 
precautions be not taken If we are not to evolve 
violence out of non-violence, it is quite clear that we 
must hastily retrace our steps and re establish an 
atmosphere of peace, re-arrange our programme and 
not think of starting mass civil disobedience until we 
are sure of peace being started and in spite of Govern- 
ment provocation. We must be sure of unauthorised 
portions not starting mass civil disobedience. 

As it is, the Congress organisation is still im 
perfect and its instructions are still perfunctorily 
carried out. We have not established Congress 
Committees in every one of the villages. Where 
we have, they are not perfectly amenable to our 
instructions. We have not probably more than one 
crore of members on the roll. We are in the middle 
of February, yet not many have paid the annual four 
annas subscription for the current year. Volunteers are 
indifferently enrolled. They do not conform to all the 
condit'ons of their pledge They do not even wear 
hand spun and hand-woven khaddar. All the Hindu 
volunteers have not yet purged themselves of the sin of 
untouchability All are not free from the taint of 
violence. Not by their imprisonment are we going to 
win Swaraj or serve the holy cause of the Khilafat or 
attain the ability to stop payment to faithless servants. 
Some of us err in spite of ourselves. But some others 
among us sin wilfully. They join volunteer corps well 
krowing that they are not and do not intend to remain 
ncn violent. We are thus untruthful even as we hold 
the Government to be untruthful We dare not enter 
the kingdom of Liberty with mere lip homage to Truth 
and Non-violence. 
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Suspension of mass civil disobedience and sub- 
sidence of excitement are necessary for further progress, 
indeed, indispensable to prevent further retrogression. 
I hope, therefore, that by suspension every Congress 
man or woman will not only feel disappointed but he 
or she will feel relieved of the burden of unreality 
and of national sin, 

Let the opponent glory in our humiliation or so 
called defeat It is better to be charged with cowardice 
and weakness than to be guiltv of our oath and sin 
against God It is million times better to appear 
untrue before the world than to be untrue to ourselves. 

And so, for me the suspension of mass cn il dis- 
obedience and other minor activities that were calculated 
to keep up excitement is not enough penance for my 
having been the instrument, howsoever involuntary, of 
the brutal \ lolence by the people at Chauri Chaura. 

I must undergo personal cleansing. I must become 
a fitter instrument able to register the slightest variation 
in the moral atmosphere about me. Mv praycis must 
have much deeper truth and humility about them than 
they evidence. And for me there is nothing so helpful 
and cleansing as a fast accompanied by the necessary 
mental co operation. 

I know that the mental attitude is everything. 
Just as a prayer may be merely a mechanical intonation 
as ot a bird, so may a fast be a mere mechanical 
torture of the flesh Such mechanical contrivances 
are valueless for the purpose intended. Again 
just as a mechanical chant may result in the modula- 
tion of voice, a mechnical fast may result m purifying 
the body Neither will touch the soul within 

But a fast undertaken for fuller self-expression, for 
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attainment of the spirit’s supremacy over the flesh, is a 
most powerful factor in one’s evolution. After deep 
consideration, therefore, I am imposmg on myself a five 
days’ continuous fast permitting myself water. It com- 
menced on Sunday evening, it ends on Friday evening 
This is the least I must do, 

I have taken into consideration the All-Inda Con- 
gress Committee meeting in front of me. I have in mind 
the anxious pain even the days’ fast will cause many 
friends ; but I can no longer postpone the penance nor 
lessen it. 

I urge co-workers not to copy my example. The 
motive in their case will be lacking. They are not the 
or'ginat'rs of ci vil disobedience. Iam in the unhappy 
position of a surgeon proved skilless to deal with an ad- 
mittedly dangerous case. I must either abdicate or 
acquire greater skill Whilst the personal penance is not 
only necessary bnt obligatory on me, the exemplary self- 
restraint prescribed by the Working Committee is surely 
sufficient penance for every one else It is no small 
penance and if sincerely carried out, it can become 
infinitely more real and better than fasting. What can 
be richer and more fruitful thdn a greater fulfilment of 
the vow of non violence in thought, word, and deed or 
the spread of that spirit ? It will be more than food for 
me during the week 10 observe that comrades are all 
silently and without idle discussion engaged in fulfilling 
the constructive programme sketched by the Working 
Committee, in enlisting Congress members after making 
sure that they understand the Congress creed of truth 
and non-violence for the attainment of Swaraj, in 
daily and religiously spinning for a fixed time, in 
introducing the wheel of prosperity and freedom in 
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-every home, in visiting ‘untouchable’ homes and 
•finding out their wants, in inducing national schools to 
-receive ‘untouchable’ children, in organising social 
service specially designed to find a common platform 
for every variety of man and woman, and in visiting 
-the homes which the drink curse is desolating, 
in establishing real Panchayats and in organising 
national schools on a proper footing. The workers will 
•be better engaged in these activities than in fasting. I 
hope, therefore, that no one will join me in fasting, 
•either through false sympathy or an ignorant conception 
•of the spiritual value of fasting. 

All fasting and all penance must as far as possible 
■be secret. But my fasting is both a penance and a 
punishment, and a punishment has to be public. It 
■■is penance for me and punishment for those whom 
I try to serve, for whom I love to live and would 
equally love to die. They have unintentionally sinned 
against the laws of the Congress though they were 
sympathisers if not actually connected with it, Probably 
they hacked the constables their countrymen aud feltow 
beings with my name on their lips. The only way 
Jove punishes is by suffering. I cannot even wish them 
to be arrested. But I would let them know that I 
•would suffer for their breach of the Congress creed. I 
•would advise those who feel guilty and repentant to 
band themselves voluntarily to the Government for 
punishment and make a clean confession. I hope that 
-the workers in the Gorakhpur district will leave no 
■stone unturned to find out the evil doers and urge them 
to deliver themselves into custody. But whether the 
anurderers accept my advice or not, I would like 
them to know that they have seriously interfered 
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with Swaraj operations, that in being the cause of chs 
postponement of the movement in Bardoli, they 
have injured the v ery cause they probably intended to 
serve. I would like them to know, too, that this move 
ment is not a cloak or a preparation for violence I 
would, at any rate, suffer every humiliation, every 
torture, absolute ostracism and death itself to prevent 
the movement from becoming violent or a precursor of 
violence. I make my penance public also because I am 
now denying m>self the opportunity of sharing their lot 
with the prisoners The immediate issue has again 
shifted, we can no longer press for the withdrawal 
of notification, or discharge of prisoners. They and we 
must suffer for the crime of Chaun Chaura The 
incident proves, whether we wish it cr no, the unitv of 
life. Ml, including even the administrators must 
suffer, Charm Chaura must stiffen the Government, 
must still further corrupt the police, and the reprisals 
that will follow must fmther demo,al se the people. 
The suspension and he penance will take us back to 
the position we occupied before the tragedy. By 
strict discipline and purification we regain the moral 
confidence required for demanding the withdrawal 
of notifications and the discharge of prisoners. 

If we learn the full lesson of the tragedy, we can 
turn the curse into a blessing By becoming truthful 
and non-i, lolent, both in spirit and deed, and b\ making 
the swadeshi i e., the khaddar programme complete, we 
can establish full Swaraj and redress the Khilafat and 
the Puniab wrongs without a single person having to 
offer civil disobedience. 
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[The suspension of masss civil disobedience in Bardoli, which 
was recommended by the Working Committee at the instance of 
Kr. Gandhi, was resented by some of his colleagues and followers. 
In reply to correspondants who attacked him, he wrote as follows 
in Young India of February, 23rd.] 

A friend from Lahore without giving his name 
sends me the following thundering note : — 

“ On Tuesday the 14th I read the Tribune and the 
resolutions therein, passed at the emergency meeting of 
the All-India Congress Working Committee. On 
Monday when I came from my office I heard a flying 
rumour that Mahatmaji had postponed the date of the 
mass civil disobedience, but at that time I thought the 
news devoid of foundation. After a short time a friend 
of mine hawked me at my house and we went to bazaar. 
His face was somewhat sadder than usual. I enquired 
of him the reason of his sadness. He said he was utter- 
ly disgusted and so gave up the idea of following 
this movement. Mahatmaji was going to give up the lead 
of this movement and at the same time he had advised 
all the Provincial Congress Committees not to enrol any 
more volunteers. No picketing propaganda should be 
undertaken as long as the special session of the All- 
India Congress Committee had not confirmed what to do 
further. 

“The people are of this opinion that you have 
turned your face and become fickle-minded. They will 
co-operate with the-Government without any hesitation 
and join the ceremony of His Royal Highness the 

ii 
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Prince of Wales. Soma say that they will not observe 
hartal and will accord a hearty reception at Lahore. 

‘■Some merchants are under the impression that you 
have removed all the restrictions from all liquor shops 
and videshi cloth. 

‘•Truly speaking, each and every one m Lahore 
citv is holding meeting in the bazaar as well as in the 
house, and you will forgive me if I will say boldly that 
they are condemning the action of the All-India Con- 
gress Committee. 

‘‘I now for my sake ask you these questions. 

'”(1) Will you now give up the lead of this move- 
ment ? If so, why ? 

“ (2) Will you be good enough to let me know 
why you have given such instructions to all Provincial 
Congress Committees? Have you g.ven an opportunity 
to Pandit Malaviya for a Round Table Conference for 
a settlement, or has Pandit Malaviya agreed to embrace 
your movement in case the Government has not turned 
true to its words ? 

“ (3) Grant a compromise is arranged and the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs are redressed and in 
the case of Swaraj the Government may only extend 
the reforms, will you be satisfied with that or continue 
your activities nil you have got the full dominion 
status ? 

“(4) Suppose no decision is arrived at. Will 
Pan ht Malaviya and all others w ho are connected with 
this conlersnce come to your side or will their fate 
remain in the balance just as now ? 

“ (5) In case no decision is arrived at, will you give 
up the idea of civil disobedience, if there is danger of 
violence. 
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/*'.! your intention now to disband the present 
r J ■ corps and enlist those who know spinning 
ar handspun and handwoven khaddar ? 

/y * f '* (7) Suppose violence has made appearance when 
jrfou have started your mass civil disobedience, what 
will you do at that time ? Will you stop your activities 
at the very moment ?” 

There is much more criticism in this letter than I 
•have reproduced. The writer tells me that the people are 
-so disgusted that they now threaten to become co-opera- 
tors and are of opinion that I have sold Lala Lajpat Rai, 
the Dashabandhu Chitta Ranjan Das, Pandit Motilal 
Nehru, the All Brothers and others, and tells me that if I 
,give up the leadership there are thousands who will leave 
this world by committing suicide. I may assure the citienzs 
■of Lahore in particular and Punjabis in general that I do 
mot believe what is said of them. I used to receive such 
betters even during the Martial Law days because of the 
suspension of civil disobedience, but I discounted all the 
news and on my reaching the Punjab in October, I 
found that I was right in my analysis of the Punjab 
.mind and I discovered that there was no one to 
challenge the propriety of my act. I feel still more con- 
fident of the correctness of the decision of the Working 
Committee, but if it is found that the country repudiates 
my action I shall not mind it. I can but do my duty. A 
leader is useless when he acts against the promptings 
of his own conscience, surrounded as he must be by 
people holding all kinds of views. He will drift like an 
.anchorless ship if he has not the inner voice to hold 
him firm and guide him. Above all, I can easily put 
up with the denial of the world, but any denial by me 
■of my God is unthinkable, and if I did not give at this 
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critical period of the struggle the advice tha 
would be denying both God and Truth. '' ot °' 3=,erve 
grams and letters I am receiving from all partl? ore ' 
country thanking me for my decision — telegrams ft y° u 
both non-co-operators and co-operators — confirm my* 3 
belief that the country appreciates the decision and that 
the Lahore writer has give'n undue prominence to some 
heated bazaar talk which was bound to take place after 
the Bardoli decision which all of a sudden disturbed all 
previous calculations. I can understand the effect of 
the first shock, but I am also sure that when the people 
begin to analyse the implications of non-violence, they 
will come to no other conclusion than that of the 
Working Committee. 

And new for the questions of the correspondent : 

(1) I am not likely to give up the lead of the 
movement unless I have a clear indication that the 
people want me to. One method of giving that indica- 
tion is an adverse vote of the Working Connnitte or the 
All-India Congress Committee. 

(2) I assure the public that Pandit Malaviyaji had 
absolutely no hand in shaping my decision. 1 have 
often yielded to Panditji, and it is always a pleasure for 
me to yield to him whenever I can and always painful 
to differ from one who has an unrivalled record of public 
service and who is sacrifice personified. But so far as 
the decision of suspension is concerned, I arrived at it 
on my reading the detailed report of the Chauri Chaura 
tragedy in the Chronicle. It was in Bardoli that 
telegrams were sent convening the Working Committee 
meeting and it was in Bardoli that I sent a !et:er to the 
members of the Working Committee advising them of 
mv desire to suspend civil disobedience, I went 
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/f/.o Bombay at the instance of Panditji who 
with the other friends of the Malaviya Con- 
i undoubtedly wished to plead with me for a 
/pension and who were agreeably surprised when I told 
yytiem that so far as I was concerned, my mind was made 
^ up, but that had kept it open so that I could discuss 
the point thoroughly with the members of the Working 
Committee. The suspension has no reference to a round 
table conference or to any settlement. In my opinion, a 
round table conference is bound to prove fruitless. It 
■requires a much stronger Viceroy than Lord Reading 
'has proved to be to perceive the situation in the country 
and then to describe it correctly. I certainly feel that 
Pandit Malaviyaji has already come into the movement. 

It is not possible for him to keep away from the Congress 
■or from danger, bu,t the Bardoli decision was arrived at 
purely on its merits and I could not have been shaken 
from the original purpose had I not been unnerved by 
rthe Chauri Chaura tragedy which was the last straw. 

(3) Nothing short of a full Dominion status is likely 
to satisfy me personally and nothing short of complete 
.severance will satisfy me if the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs remain unredressed, but the exact form does not 

■ depend upon me, I have no clear-cut scheme. It has J 
to be evolved by the people's representatives. ^ 

(4) At the present moment there is no question of a 
settlement, Therefore, the question as to what Panditji 
and all others will do is premature if not irrelevant. 
But assuming that Panditji holds any conference and 
that its resolutions are ignored by the Government, 
Panditji and others will act as all self-respecting men 
•do in such circumstances. 

(5) I can never give up the idea of civil disobe- 
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dience, no matter what danger there is of vil 
I shall certainly give up the idea of stor/? 1 °' ,3erve 
civil disobedience so long as there is a certain'! 01 ' 6, 
of violence. Individual civil disobedience stands o y° u 
different footing. 

(6) There is no question of disbanding anyVolunteer 
Corps, but tha names of those who do not conform to 
the Congress pledge have certainly to be removed from 
the list if we are to be honest. 

(7) If we have understood the essential parts of 
non-violence, we can but come to one conclusion, that 
any eruption of widespread violence — and I call the 
Chauri Chaura tragedy widespread for the purpose — 
automatically Stops mass civil disobedience. That 
many other parts of the country have nobly responded 
to the spirit of non-violence is good, but it is not good 
enough to continue mass civil disobedience even as a 
most peaceful meeting is disturbed if one man obstructs 
or commits violence. Mass civil disobedience for 
becoming successful requires a non-violent environments 
The reason for restricting it to one single Small area is 
to prevent violence elsewhere. It, therefore, means 
that mass civil disobediece in a particular area is 
possible when the other areas passively co-operate by- 
remaining non-violent. 



J</ THE DELHI RESOLUTIONS. 

A-^Tbe AH-Tndia Congress Committee met at Delhi on the 25th 
J=^jbruary and passed resolutions 'with important modifications on 
f‘ the Bardoli decisions of the Working Committee- Mr. Gandhi 
explains in the following article in Young - India of March 
2,1922, how the Bardoli programme came to be modified.] 

The session just past of the All-India Congress 
Committee was in some respects more memorable than 
the Congress. There is so much under-current of vio- 
lence, both conscious and unconscious, that I was 
actually and literally praying for a disastrous defeat. I 
have always been in a minority. The reader does not 
know that in South Africa I started with practical., 
unanimity, reached a minority of sixty-four and even 
sixteen and went up again to a huge majority. The 
best and ths most solid work was done in the wilderness 
of minority. 

[The following resolution was passed on the 25th February 
at the session of the All-India Congress Committee held at 
Delhi : - 

The All-India Congress Committee having carefully consideied 
the resolutions passed by the Working Committee at its meeting 
held at Bardoli on the llth and 12th instant, confirms the said 
resolutions with the modifications noted therein and further 
resolves that individual Civil Disobedience whether of a defensive 
or aggressive character may be commenced in respect of particular 
places or particular laws at the instance of and upon permission 
being granted therefor by the respective Provincial Committee ; 
provided that such Civil Disobedience shall not be permitted 
unless all the conditions laid down by the Congress or the 
All-India Congress Committee or the Working Committee are 
strictly fulfilled. 

Reports having been received from various quarters that 
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I know that the only thing that the Gc 
dread is this huge majority I seem to comrnandj observe 
little know that I dread it even more than thvore. 
have become literally sick of the adoration of \ you 
unthinking multitude. I would feel certain of m.^s 
ground, if I was spat upon by them. Then there 
would be no need for confession of Himalayan and 
other miscalculations, no retracing, no re-arranging. 

But it was not to be. 

picketing regarding foreign cloth is as necessary as liquor-picket- 
ing, the All-India Congress Committee authorises such picketing 
of a bona fide character on the same terms as liquor-pickating 
mentioned iu the Bardoli resolutions. 

The All-India Congress Committee wishes it to be under- 
stood that the resolutions of the Working Committee do no i 
mean any abandonment of the original Coi-ress program ne of 
non-co-operation or permanent abandonment of Mass Civil Dis- 
obedience but considers that an atmosphere of necessary mass non- 
violence can be established by the workers concentrating upon the 
constructive programme framed by the Working Committee at 
Bardoli. 

T he All-India Congress Committee holds Civil Disobedience 
to be the right and duty of the people to be exercised and per- 
formed whenever the State opposes the declared will of the 
people. 

Note Individual Civil Disobedience is disobedience of 
orders or laws by a single individual or an ascertained number or 
group of individuals. Therefore a prohibited public meeting 
where admission is regulated by tickets and to which no unauthor- 
ised admission is allowed, is an instance of Individual Civil Dis- 
obedience, whereas a prohibited meeting to which the general 
public is admitted without any restriction is an instance of Mass 
Civil Disobedience. Such Civil ^Disobedience is defensive when 
a prohibited public mealing is held for conducting a normal acti- 
vity although it may result in arrest. It would be aggressive if it 
is held not for any normal activity but merely for the purpo;e of 
opurting arrest and imprisonment. 
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/.,'i warned me against exploiting my dictator - 
' little knew that I had never once used it, 


^/because the legal occasion had not yet arisen 
s use. The ‘ dictatorship’ accrues to me only 
ordinary Congress machinery is rendered 
^•/'Inworkable by the Government. 

/ Far from my consciously or unconsciously exploit- 
ing my ‘ dictatorship’, I have begun to wonder if I am 
not unconsciously allowing myself to be ! exploited’. 
’I confess that I have a dread of it such as I never had 
before. My only safety lies in my s hamelessness. I 
'have warned my friends of the Committee that I am 
incorrigible. I shall continue to confess blunders each 
time the people commit them. The only tyrant I 
•.accept in this world is the ‘still small voice' within. 
And even though I have to face the prospect of a 
minority of one, I humbly believe I have the courage 
to be in such a hopeless minority. That to me is the 
-only truthful position. 

But I am a sadder and I hope a wiser man to-day. 
I see that our non-violence is skin-deep. We are burn- 
ing with indignation. The Government is feeding it by 
its insensate acts. It seems almost as if the Govern- 
ment wants to see this land covered with murder, arson 
.and rapine, in order to be able once more to claim 
exclusive ability to put them down. 

This non-violence therefore seems to be due merely 
to our helplessness. It almost appears as if we are 
-nursing in our bosoms the desire to take revenge the 
first time we get the opportunity. 

Can true voluntary non-violence come out of this 
seeming forced non-violence of the weak ? Is it not a 
futile experiment I am conducting? What if, when the 
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fury bursts, not a man, woman or child is sai 
man’s hand is raised against his fellow being ?, ^ T 
avail is it then if I fast myself ,to death in the : ' eTve 
such a catastrophe coming to pass ? 

What is the alternative ? To lie and say that w° u 
I know to be evil, is good? To say that true atu 
voluntary co-operation will come out of false and forced 
co-operation is to say that light will result from dark- 
ness. 

Co-operation with the Government is as much a 
weakness and a sin as alliance with suspended violence. 

The difficulty is almost insurmountable. Hence 
with the growing knowledge of the fact that this non- 
violence is merely superficial, I must continually make 
mistakes and retrace, even as a man wading his way 
through a tractless forest must continually stop, retrace, 
stumble, be hurt and even bleed. 

I was prepared for a certain amount of depression, 
dis-appointment and resentment, but I confess I was 
totally unprepared for the hurricane of opposition. It 
became clear to me that the workers were in no mood 
to do any serious work of construction. The construct- 
ive programme lent no enchantment. They were not 
a social reform association. They could not wrest 
power from the Government by such humdrum reform 
work. They wanted to deliver 1 non-violent ’ blows ! 
All this appeared so thoroughly unreal. They would not 
stop to think that even if they could defeat the Govern- 
ment by a childish display of rage, they could not con- 
duct the Government of the country for a single day 
without serious and laborious organisation and construc- 
tion. 

We must not go to gaol, as Mahomed Ali would 
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//s.\se issue It is not any imprisonment that 
1, to Swaraj, It is not every disobedience that 
-yi'e us with the spirit of obedience and discipline, 
/A are no gate-way to liberty for the confirmed' 
(/iminal. They are temples of liberty only for those 
who are innocence personified. The execution of 
Socrates made immortality a living reality for us,' — 
not so the execution of countless murderers. There is no 
warrant for supposing that we can steal Swaraj by the 
imprisonment of thousands of nominally non-violent men 
with hatred, ill-will and violence raging in their breasts. 
It would be otherwise if we were fighting with 
arms, giving and receiving blow for blow. The imprison- 
ment of those who may be caught intimidating, assault- 
ing and murdering will certainly embarrass the 
Government and when they are tired, they would as 
elsewhere yield. But such is not our fight to-day. 
Let us be truthful, Jf it is through ‘ show of force ' 
that we wish to gain Swaraj, let us drop non- 
violence and offer such violence as we may. It 
would be a manly, honest and sober attitude a,n 
attitude the world has been used to for ages past. No 
one can then accuse us of the terrible charge of 
hypocricy. 

But the majority will not listen to me in spite of 
all my warnings and passionate plea for rejecting rpy 
resolution, if they did not believe in non-violence 'as 
indispensable for the attainmentof our goal. They accepted 
it without a single material change. I would ask them, 
therefore to realise their responsibility. They are now 
bonnd not to rush to civil disobedience but to settle down, 
to the quiet work of construction. I would urge them, 
to be indifferent to the clamour for immediate acticmi 
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The immediate action is not courting lmprisc 
even free speech and free association or free observe 
self purification, introspection, quiet organisation"^, 
have lost our foothold If we do not take ca~e, we w ou 
likely to be drowned .n the waters whose depth we vS 
not know 

It is no use thinking of the prisoners When I 
heard of Chauri Chaura I ■ acrificed them as the first 
penitential act They have gone to jail to be released 
only by the strength of the people, indeed the hope 
was the Swaraj Parliament’s first act would be to open 
the prison gates God had decreed otherwise. We who 
are outside have tried and failed The prisoners can 
now only gam by serving the full term of their imprison 
ment Those who went under false pretences, or 
under any mis apprehension or under mistaken under 
standing of the movement can come out oy apologising 
ard by petitioning The movement will be all the 
stronger for the purging The stoutest hearts will 
rejoice m the opportunity of unexpectedly greater 
suffering. Though thousands of Russians have 1 rotted’ 
in the Russian prisons for vears and years, that un 
happy people are not yet free. Liberty is a jilt most 
difficult to woo and please. We have shown the 
power of suffering But we have not sutlered enough. 
If the people in general keep passively non violent and 
if only a few are actively, honestly and knowingly non- 
violent in intent, word and deed, we can reach the goal 
in quickest time with the least suffering But we shall 
indefinitely postpone the attainment, if we send to 
prison men who harbour violence in their breasts 

Therefore the duty of the majority in their respect- 
rive provinces is to face taunts, insults and if need be 
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/a their ranks but determinedly to pursue their 
/iout swerving an inch. The authorities mistak- 
fi suspension for weakness may resort to still greater 


/lesson. We should submit to it. We should even 
yiandon defensive civil disobedience and concentrate all 
** our energy on the tasteless but health-giving economic 


and social reform. We should bend down on our knees 


and assure the moderates that they need fear no harm 
from us. We should assure the Zamindars that we have 
no ill-will against them. 

The average Englishman is haughty, he does not 
understand us, he considers himself to be a superior 
being. He thinks that he is born to rule us. He relies 
upon his forts or his gun to protect himself. He despises 
us. He wants to compel co-operation i.e., slavery. Even 
him we have to conquer, not by bending the knee, but 
remaining aloof from him, but at the sametime not 
hating him nor hurting him. It is cowardly to molest 
him. If we simply refuse to regard ourselves as his 
slaves and pay homage to him, we have done our 
duty. A mouse can only shun the cat. He cannot 
treat with her till she has filed the points of her 
claws and teeth. At the same time we must show 


every attention to those few Englishmen who are trying 
to cure themselves and fellow Englishmen of the 
disease of race superiority. 

The minority has different ideals. It does not believe 
in the programme. Is it not right and patriotic for them 
to form a new party and a new organisation ? They will 
then truly educate the country. Those who do not 
believe in the creed should surely retire from the 
Congress. Even a national organisation must have a 
creed. One, for instance, who does not believe in 
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Swaraj has no place in the Congress. I sl 
-even so has one who does not believe in ‘peac?' 3:,erve 
■legitimate means’ no place in the Congress. A CoS' 

;man may not believe in non-co-operation and still ren? u 
in it but he cannot believe in violence and untruth am 
■still be a Congressman. I was therefore deeply hurt when 
.1 found opposition to the note in the resolution about 
the creed and still more when I found opposition to my 
paraphrase of the two adjectives 'peaceful' and 
‘legitimate’ into ‘non-violent’ and ‘truthful’ respectively. 
I had reasons for the paraphrase. I was seriously told 
that the creed did not insist upon non-violence and 
truth as the indispensable means for the attainment of 
Swaraj. 1 agreed to remove the paraphrase in order to 
avoid a painful discussion but I felt that truth was 
stabbed. 

I am sure that those who raised this opposition are 
as patriotic as I claim to be, they are as eager for Swaraj 
as every other Congressman. But I do say that the 
patriotic spirit demands their loyal and strict adherence 
to non-violence and truth and that if they do not believe 
in them they should retire from the Congress orga- 
nisation. 

Is it not national economy to let all the ideals be 
sharply defined and to work independently ot one 
another ? That then which is most popular will win the 
-day. If we a.re going to evolve the real spirit of demo- 
cracy, we shall not do so by obstruction but by 
abstention. 

The session of the Ail-India Congress Committee 
was a forcible demonstration of the fact that we are 
retarding the country's progress towards Swaraj 
and not the Government, Every mistake of the Govern- 
.rnent helps. Every neglect of duty on our part hinders. 



REPLY TO CRITICS. 


If the L'ardoli decisions offended a few zealous followers of 
IMr. Gandhi, the Delhi resolutions were condemned by a large 
section of the public. Congressmen were uncomfortable at the 
sudden ai.d incessant changes of programme. Doubts as to the 
validity of the principles of non-violence were openly discussed, 
-some adhering to it as a mere policy and as policy, liable to change. 
To these Mr. Gandhi replied: — ] 

I am sorry that I find a nervous fear among some 
Hindus and Mahomedans that I am undermining their 
faith and that I am even doing irreparable harm to 
India by my uncompromising preaching of non-violence. 
'They seem almost to imply that violence is their creed. 
I touch a tender spot if I talk about extreme non-violence 
in their presence. They confound me with texts from 
the Mahabbarata and the Koran eulogising or permit- 
ting violence. Of the Mahabharata I can write without 
■restraint; but the most devout Mahomedan will not. 

I hope, deny me the privilege of understanding 
the message of the Prophet. I make bold to say 
that violence is the creed of no religion and that 
whereas non-violence in most cases is obligatory in 
all, violence is merely permissible in some cases. But 
I have not put before India the final form of non- 
violence. The non-violence that I have preached from 
■Congress platforms is non-violence as a policy. But even 
-policies require honest adherence in thought, word and 
■deed. If I believe that honesty is the best policy, surely 
whilst I so believe, I must be honest in thought, word 
.and deed ; otherwise I become an imposter. Non- 
violence being a policy means that it can upon due 
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notice be given up when it proves unsucceseful or in- 
effective But simple morality demands that whilst a 
particular policy is pursued, it must be pursued with all 
one’s heart. It is simple policy to march along a cer- 
tain route, but the soldier who marches with an 
unsteady step along that route is liable to be summarily 
dismissed. I become therefore incredulous when people 
talk to me sceptically about non-violence or are seized 
with fright at the very mention of the word non vio 
lence. If they do not believe in the expedient of non 
violence, they must denounce it but not claim to believe 
in the expedient when their heart resists it. Kow 
disastious it would be if, not believing m violence even 
as an expedient, I joined, say, a violence party and 
approached a gun with a perturbed heart ! The reader 
will believe me when I say that I have the capacity for 
killing a fly. But I do not believe m killing e\ en flies. 
Now suppose I joined an expedition for By killing as an 
expedient. Will I not be expected before being per- 
mitted to join the expedition to use all the available 
engines of destruction whilst I remained in the army 
of fly killers ? If those who are in the Congress and 
the Khilafat Committees will perceive this simple 
truth, we shall certainly - either finish the struggle 
this year to a successful end or be so sick of non- 
violence as to give up the pretention and set about 
devising some other programme, 

I hold that Swarm Shraddhanandji has been 
needlessly criticised for the proposition he intended to 
move. His argument is absolutely honest. He thinks 
that we as a body do not really believe in non-\ io)ence 
even as a policy. Therefore we shall never fulfil the 
programme of non-violence. Therefore, he says, let us 
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go to the Councils and get what crumbs we may. He 
was trying to show the unreality of the position of 
those who believe in the policy with their lips whereas 
they are looking forward to violence for final deliver- 
ance. I do say that if Congressmen do not fully believe 
in the policy, they are doing an injury to the country by 
pretending to follow it. It violence is to be the basis of 
future Government, the Councillors are undoubtedly 
the wisest. For it is through the Councils t hat by the 
same devices by which the present administrators rule 
us, the Councilors hope to seize power from the 
former’s hands. I have little doubt that those who nurse 
violence in their bosoms will find no benefit from the 
lip profession of non-violence. I urge, therefore, with 
all the vehemence at my command that those who do 
not believe in non-violence should secede from the 
Congress and from non-co-operation and prepare to seek 
election or re-join law courts or Government colleges 
as the case may be. Let there be no manner of doubt 
hat Swaraj established by non-violent means will be 
different in kind from the Swaraj that can be established 
by armed rebellion. Police and punishments there will 
be even under such Swaraj. P,ut there would be no 
room for brutalities such as we witness to-day both on 
the part of the people and the Government. And 
those, whether they call themselves Hindus or Mussul- 
mans, who do not fully believe in the policy of 
non-violence, should abandon both non-co-operat ion and 
non-violence . 

For me, I am positive that neither in the Koran 
nor in the Mahabharata there is any sanction for and 
approval of the triumph of violence. ^Though there is 
.repulsion enough in Nature, she lives by attraction. 

45 
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Mutual love enables Nature to persist Man does not 
live by destruction. Self love compels regard for others. 
Nations cohere because there is mutual regard amon^ 
the individuals composing them Some day we nutst 
extend tne national law to the universe, even as 
we hate extended the family 1 iw to form nations — 
a larger family. God has ordained that India should be 
such a nation. Foi so far as reason can perceive, Indm 
cannot become free by armed rebellion for generations 
India can become free by refraining from national 
violence. India has now become tired of rule based 
upon violence. That to me is the message oi the plains. 
The people of the plains do not know what it is to put 
up an organised armed fight. And they must become 
free, for they want freedom. Tney hate realised that 
power seized by violence will only result in their 
greater grinding.) 

Such at any race is che reasoning chat has given 
birth to the polity , not the dharnta , of noi v loience 
And even as a Mussulman ora Hindu believing in 
violence applies the creed of non-violence in his family, 
so are both called upon without question to applv the 
pol.cy of non-violence in their mutual tel. non and in 
their relation to other races and classes not including 
Englishmen. These who do not' believe in this policy 
and do not wish to live up to it in full, reiard the 
movement by remaining in it. 

I. 1 ^ thus clear what I would like the Provincial 
organisation to do. They must not for the present 
disobey the Government orders to far as it is at all 
possible. They must not, befoie they have searched 
their heatts, take forward action but bring about an 
absolutely calm atmosphere. No imprisonment courted 
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'in anger has availed us anything. 1 agree with the 
Mussulman view which is also the Hindu view that 
-there is no imprisonment for the sake of it. A.11 imprison- 
ment to be useful has to be courted for religion or 
■country and that by men and women clad in khaddar 
and without anger or violence in their heart=. If the 
.provinces have no such men and women, they should 
not embark on civil disobedience at all. 

Hence >t is that the constructive programme has 
"been framed. It will steady and calm us. It will 
-wake our organ, sing spirit, it will make us indus- 
trious, it will render us fit for Swaraj, it will cool 
•our blood. We shall be spat upon, laughed at, sworn 
at, may be even kicked and cursed. We must put 
up with it all inasmuch as we have harboured anger 
in our breasts even though we have been under the 
pledge of non-violence I must frankly state that unless 
we can retrieve our steps deliberately, cultivate non- 
violence and manufacture khaddar, we cannot render 
■effective help to the Khilafat, we cannot get redress of 
the Punjab wrong, nor caii we attain Swaraj. My 
leadership is perfectly useless if I cannot convince 
■co-workers and the public of the absolute and immediate 
necessity of vigorously prosecuting the constructive 
programme. 

We must know whether we can got a crore men 
and women in all India who believe in the attainment of 
Swaraj by peaceful i. e, non violent and legitimate /. e. 
truthful means. 

We must get money for the prosecution of Swade- 
.shi and we will know how many people there are in 
Ind'a who are willing honestly to pay one rupee out of 
■every hundred of their past year's income to the Tilak 
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Memorial Swaraj Fund, This subscription the Commit- 
tee expects from Congressmen and sympathisers. 

We must spend money like water in introducing the 
spinning wheel 111 every home, in the manufacture and 
the distribution of khaddar wherever required. 

Surely we have long neglected the ‘ untouchable' 
brother. He has slaved for us too long. We must now 
serve him. 

Our liquor picketing has done some good but 
not substantial. Not till we pierce the home of the 
drunkard shall we make any real advance. We must 
know why he drinks ; but we can substitute for it. 
We must have a census of all the drunkards of India. 

Social Service Department has been looked at 
with the utmos. contempt. If the non-cooperation 
movement is not malicious, that department is a neces 
sity. We want to render alike to friend and foe service 
in times of distress. We are thereby able to keep 
our relations sweet with all mspite of cur political 
aloofness 

Social service and tempeiance refoin, wcie Lathed 
at as part of the struggle for Swaraj. It was a painful 
exhibition of ignorance of the essentials of Swaraj I 
claim that human mind cr human society is not div ided 
into water-tight compartments called social, political 
and religious. All act and react upon one another. What 
is more, the vast majority of Hindus and Mussulmans 
have joined the struggle believing it to be religious 
The masses have come in because they want to sav e the 
Khilafat and the cow. Deprive the Mussulman of the 
hope of helping the Khilafat and he will shun the 
Congress ; tell the Hindu he cannot save the cow if he 
joins the Congress, he will to a man leave it. To 
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laugh at moral reform aud social service is to laugh at 
Swaraj, the Khilafat and the Punjab. 

Even the organisation of schools was laughed at. 
Let us see what it means. We have demolished the 
prestige of Government schools. It was perhaps neces- 
sary in 1920 to do the picketing and certainly not to 
mind the boys being neglected, but it would be criminal 
any longer to picket Government schools or to neglect 
National institutions. We can now only draw more 
boys and girls by putting existing National schools on a 
better footing. They have the advantage of being in 
institutions where they breathe free air and where they 
are not shadowed. But the advantage of scientific 
training in carding, hand-spinning and hand-weaving 
and of having intellectual training in keeping with the 
requirements of the country must be added. We shall 
show by successful experiment the superiority of training 
in National schools and colleges. 

Even the Panchayats came in for ridicule. Little 
did the critics realise that the masses in many parts of 
India had ceased to resort to law courts. If we do not 
organise honest Panchcryats, they will certainly go back 
to the existing law courts. 

Nor is a single step devoid of vast political results. 
Adequate manufacture and universal use of khaddar 
means a permanent boycott of foreign cloth and 
automatic distribution of sixty crores of rupees annually 
among the poor people. Permanent disappearance 
of the drink and the opium evils mean an annual saving 
of seventeen crores to the people and a diminution of 
that revenue for the Government. Constructive effort 
■for the untouchables means the addition to the Congress 
■ranks of S'x crores of men and women who will for 
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ever be bound to the Congress. Social Service Depart- 
ment, if it becomes a live thing, will restore the- 
strained relations that exist to day among co-operators 
(whether Indian or English) and non-co-operators. To 
work the full constructive programme therefore is to 
achieve all we want. To fail in fulfilling the 
programme is to postpone all possibitity of effective- 
civil disobedience. 

Several Mussulman friends have said, “ Your 
programme is good lor Swaraj but it is too slow to be 
good enough for saving the Khilafat. The Khilafat 
question will be solved in a few months and whatever 
can be done must be done now." Let us examine the 
question. The cause of the Khilafat, thank God, is 
safe in the hands of Gazi Mustafa Kamal Pasha. He 
.has retrieved the prestige of the Khilafat as no 
Mussalman of modern times has done. India has in my 
opinion helped not much by her money though that has 
meant something, but by Hindu-Muslim unity and by 
telling the Government in the plainest terms possible 
that India will have nothing to do with the Govern- 
ment and will declare complete independence if England 
persists in her anti-Turk policy and exploits India’s 
resources against the Turks. The greater the strength 
in that declaration the greater becomes the prestige of 
Islam and the greater the power of Mustafa Kamal 
Pasha. Some people think that mere temporary 
enbarrassment of the Government by a few thousand 
men, irrespective of qualification, going to jail, will 
make the Government yield to our wishes. Let us not 
underrate the power of the Government. I am sure 
that the Government does possess as yet the power to 
crush the spirit of violence. And it is nothing but 
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violence to go to jail anyhow. It is the suffering of the 
pure and God-fearing which will tell, not the bluster of 
the rabble. The purer India becomes, the stronger she 
becomes. Purity is the only weapon of the weak in body- 
The strong in body in their insolence often mobilise 
their ‘hard fibre' and seek to usurp the very function of 
the Almighty. But when that ‘ hard fibre ’ comes in; 
contact not with its like but with the exact opposite, it 
has nothing to work against. A solid body can only 
move on and against another solid body. You cannot 
build castles in the air. Therefore, the impatient 
Mussalmans must see the obvious truth that the little 
disorganised bluster of the rabble, whether it expresses 
itself by going to jaii or by burning buildings or by 
making noisy demonstrations, will be no match for the 
organised insolence of the hard fibre’ of the ‘most deter- 
mined people in the world’. This terrific insolence can 
only be met by the utter humility of the pure and the 
meek. God helps the helpless, not those who believe 
they can do something. Every page of the Koran teaches 
me, a non-Muslim, this supreme lesson. Every sura of 
Koran begins in the name of God the Compassionate 
and the Merciful . Let us therefore be strong in soul 
though weak in body. 

If the Mussalmans believe in the policy of non- 
violence, they must give it a fair trial and they will 
not have given it any trial at all if they harbour anger 
»V\ violence in their breasts. 

As it is, by our bluster, by intimidation, by show of 
force, by violent picketing, we shall estrange more men 
than intimidate into co-operation with us. And how 
can we dare seek co-operation by compulsion when we 
have refused to be coerced into co-operation with the 
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Government ? Must we not observe the same law that 
we expect others to observe towards us ? 

If the Treaty of Sevres is not revised to our 
satisfaction, it is not finished The virtue lies in India’s 
determination not to be satisfied with anything less 
than her demands. After all Mustafa Kamal may 
insist upon the settlement of the Juzurut-ul-Arab. 
We must continue the fight so long as it is not 
returned intact to the Mussulmans. If the MussaT 
mans consider that they can gain their end by 
force of arms, let them secede from the non-violent 
alliance by all means. But if they know that they 
cannot, let them carry it out in thought, word and 
deed and they will find that there is no surer or 
quicker remedy for assuaging their grief and redressing 
the Khilafat wrong. 

Some friends argue that in order to continue the 
struggle, the people need some stimulant. No person 
or nation can be kept alive merely upon stimulants. 
We have had much too much of it latterly. And 
the antidote now is a depressant. If therefore depres- 
sion follows the cessation of all aggressive acti- 
vities and people forsake us, it would not only 
not hinder our cause but help it. Then we shall not 
have to shoulder the responsibility for a Chauri Chaura. 
Then we could go forward with a steady step without 
any danger of having to look back. If however we can 
survive the depression and keep the people with us. we 
shall have positive proof that the people have caught 
the message of non-violence and that the people 
are as capable of doing constructive work as they have 
shown themselves capable of doing destructive work. 
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“Whatever the result, the present excitement must be 
abated at any cost. 

I have carefully read Mr. Kelkar’s article in the 
“ Mahratta " criticising the Bardoli resolutions. I 
acknowledge the gentle and considerate manner with 
-which he has handled me. I wish I could persuade him 
•and many who think like Mr. Kelkar that what he calls 
a somersault was an inevitable operation. Consistency 
■is a desirable quality, but it becomes a ‘ hobgoblin ’ 
■when it refuses to see facts. I have known dispositions 
•of armies changed from hour to hour. Once during the 
Zulu revolt we were all asleep. We bad definite orders 
for the morrow. But suddenly at about midnight we 
were awakened and ordered to retire behind bags of 
•grain which served as protecting walls because the 
•enemy was reported to be creeping up the hill 
-on which we had encamped. In another hour it was 
understood that it was a false alarm and we were 
permitted to retire to our tents. All the ‘ somersaults ’ 
were necessary changes. Remedies vary with the vari- 
ation in diagnosis. The same physician one day detects 
■malaria and gives a large dose of quinine, detects 
typhoid the next and stops all medicine and orders care- 
ful nursing and fasting, later detects consumption and 
orders change and solid food. Is the physician caprici- 
ous or cautious and honest ? 

Without being untruthful and indifferent if not 
stupid, I could not do what Mr. Kelkar suggests I should 
have done at the time of the Bombay Conference. It 
■would have been untruthful to have yielded to the 
Moderate friends beyond what was conceded, as the 
•Indian sky appeared to me to be clear blue and promised 
io remain so. My diagnosis may be blamed but not my 
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decision based on the then diagnosis, nor could I 
possibly conceal the demands especially in the te'th of 
the Viceregal declaration at Calcutta that nothing was 
to be expected in the matters of the Khilafat and 
the Punjab and that as the reforms had only ju=t 
been granted no advance was to be expected I would 
have been unfair to the Viceroy as also to the Moderate 
friends if I had not said that our demands were emphatic 
and clear cut To have then suspended mass civil 
disobedience would have been a weakness But Chauri 
Chaura darkened the horizon and I discovered a new 
diagnosis It would have been idiotic on my part not 
to have declared m the clearest possible language that 
the patient required a drastic change of treatment. 
Not to have suspended after Chauri Chaura would have 
been unpardonable weakness I assure the reader that 
Bardoli's unpreparedness had nothing to do with the 
decisior. For Bardoli in my opinion was quite able to 
give battle. I have stated several times in the column 
of Yomig India and Nava Jxvan that I considered 
Bardoli to be quite ready for the fray. 

The fact is that the critics do not realise the impli- 
cations of civil disobedience. They seem unconsciously 
to ignore the potent adjective ‘ civil ’ 

The more I think of the Bardoli decision and the 
more I rehearse the debates and the talks at Delhi, the 
more convinced I am of the correctness of the decision 
and of the necessity of Provinces stopping all offensive 
activities for the time being even at the risk of being 
considered weak and forfeiting popular applause and 
supporL. 

A correspondent from Lahore writes under date, 
3rd March : — 
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“ So far as the facts about 1 Bardoli decision ’ have- 
come to light, it appears the decision was arrived at 
either under the influence of Pundit Malaviya or under 
some far fetched notions of non-violence In the for- 
mer case the act is most unworthy, and in the latter it 
is most unwise. Is not the ideal of the Congress Swaraj' 
and not Non-violence? People have imbibed non- 
violence generally, which surely must do for the Con- 
gress purpose. How the breaches like those at Bombay 
and Gorakhpur can make the engine come to a standstill 
I cannot understand. And if M. Paul Richard is true 
as to your aspirations of a World Leader through non- 
violence even at the cost of Indian interest, it is surely 
unbecoming and, excuse me to say, dishonest 

“ And have you realised the effects of this sudden 
standstill ? Mr. Montagu’s threat comes for that, Lord 
Reading and his Government are harder to us than 
even before. It had almost yielded. As to the public, 
there is a general distrust prevailing among the classes 
and the masses. Surely it is difficult to make men play 
things of the hour and their disgust and disappointment 
show how the fight was carried on in right earnest. 
Don’t you perceive that it is a shock and that two such 
shocks must enervate the combatants altogether ? 

“Besides, I have heard the responsible Mussalmans 
talk of withdrawing cc-operation even from the Hindus. 
The fight is religions with them. It is the 1 Jehad’, I 
should say. God's Command and the Prophet’s is no 
joke to start and to stop the ‘Jehad’ at will. If the 
Hindus should retire, they say they must devise their 
own course. Will you take care to ease one heart that 
feels uneasy on this account ? ” 

It is impossible to withhold sympathy from the 
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writer, His letter is typical of the attitude I saw re- 
flected in Delhi. I have already given the assurance 
that Pundit Malaviyaji had nothing to do with the 
Bardoli decision. Nor have any ‘ far-fetched notions of 
non-violence ' anything to do with it. The correspond- 
ent’s letter is the best justification for it To me the 
Bardoli decision is the logical outcome of the national 
pledge of limited non-violence. I entirely endorse the 
opinion that Swaraj is the nation’s goal, not non violence 
It is true that my goal is as much Swaraj as non 
violonce, because I hold Swaraj for the masses to be 
unattainable save through non-violence. But have I 
not repeatedly said m these columns that I would have 
India become free even by violence rather than that 
she should remain in bondage ? In slavery she is a 
helpless partner in the violence of the slave-holder. It 
is however true that I could not take pari m a violent 
attempt at deliverance if only because I do not believe 
in the possibility of success by violence. I cannot pull 
the trigger against my worst enemy. If I succeed in 
convincing the world of the supremacy of the law of 
non-violence and the futility of violence for the progress 
of ( mankind the correspondent will find that India will 
have automatically gained her end. But I freely confess 
my utter inability to do so without first convincing India 
that she can be free only by non-violent and truthful 
means and no other. 

I must further confess that what Mr. Montagu 
or Lord Reading would think of the decision did 
not concern me and therefore their threats do 
not perturb or affect me. Nor should they affect 
any non-co-operator. He burnt his boats when he 
embarked upon his mission. But this I know that if 
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India becomes non-violent in intent, word and deed, 
even the hearts of Mr. Montagu and Lord Reading will 
be changed. As it is, marvellous though our progress 
has been in non-violent action, our hearts and our speech 
have not become non-violent. Mr, Montagu and Lord 
Reading do not believe in the sincerity cf our profession 
nor in the possibility of sincere workers succeeding in 
creating a truly non-violent atmosphere. What is there- 
fore required is more and yet more non-violence “ in 
intent, word and deed." 

As for the people, I have little doubt that they will 
survive the purifying shock. I regard the present depres- 
sion as a prelude to steady progress. But should it 
prove otherwise, the truth of the Bardoh decision 
cannot be denied. It stands independent of public 
approval. God is, even though the whole world deny 
Him. Truth stands, even if there be no public support. 
It is self-sustained. 

I should be sorry, indeed, if responsible Mussalmans 
will not see the obvious corollaries of non-violence. In 
my opinion the fight is as religious with Hindus as with 
Mussalmans. I agree that curs is a spiritual ‘Jehad,’ 
But a ‘Jehad, has, like all other wars, its strict restric- 
tions and limitations. The Hindus and Mussalmans 
sail in the same boat. The dissatisfaction is common 
to both and it is open to both to dissolve partnership 
with each other. Either or both may also depose me 
from generalship. It 'is purely a partnership at will. 
Finally I assure the correspondent that when I find that 
I cannot carry conviction home to the people, I shall 
withdraw from the command myself. 

I invite the reader to study the leading article of 
the week on non-violence. The article became fairly 
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long even with a discussim of the main principles. I 
did not therefore discuss the important side issues in it 
but reset \ ed them for the Notes. 

Such for instance are the questions : — 

(i, When can even mdividual civil disobed.ence be 
resumed ? 

( 2 ) What kind of violence will stop civil disobedi- 
ence * 

1 3, Is there rcom for self-defence in the limited 
conception of non-violerce ? 

(4) Supposing the Mussulmans or the Hindus 
secede, can a non-violent campaign be carried on by one 
community alone ? 

(5) Supposing Hindus and Mussalmans both reject 
me, what would become of my preachmg ? 

I shall take the questions seriatim. Civil disobedi- 
ence, even individual civil disobedience — requires a 
trarquil atmosphere. It must not be commenced till the 
workers have assimilated the spirit of non violence and 
have procured a certificate of merit from the co operators 
whether English or Indian, !.<?., till they have really 
ceased to think ill o: them. The surest test will be 
when our meetings are purged of intolerance and our 
writings of bitterness. Another necsssary test will be 
our serious handling of the constructive programme. If 
we cannot settle down to it, to me it will be proof 
positive of our disbelief in the capacity of non \ lolence 
to achieve the purpose. 

It is not every kind of violence that will stop 
civil disobedience. I should not be dismayed by family 
feuds even though they may be sangumar' . Nor will 
the violence of robbers baffle me though they would be 
to me an indication of the absence of general purilica- 
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310". It is political violence which must stop civil 
-disobedience. Chauri Chaura was an instance of political 
violence. It arose from a political demonstration which 
we should have avo ded if we were not capable of 
-conducting it absolutely peacefully. I did not allow 
Malabar and Malegaon to interrupt our course, because 
the Moplahs were a special people and they had not 
-come under the influence of non-violence to any appreci- 
able extent. Malegaon is more difficult, but there is 
-clear evidence that the chief non-co-operators had tried 
their best to prevent the murders. Nor was mass civil 
■disobedience imminent at the time. It could not interrupt 
individual civil disobedience elsewhere. 

The non-co-operator’s pledge does not exclude the 
■right of private self-defence. Non-co-operators are under 
.-prohibition as to political violence. Those, therefore, 
with whom non-co-operation is not their final creed, are 
certainly free to defend themselves or their dependents 
and wards against their assailants. But they may not 
-defend themselves against police acting in discharge 
■of their duties whether assumed or authorised. Thus 
there was no right of self defence under the pledge 
. 6 gainst Collectors who have. 1 hold, illegally belaboured 
volunteers. 

If one of 1 he b'g communities secede from the 
-compact of non-violence, I admit that it is most difficult, 
though certain ly not impossible, for one party only to 
-carry on the struggle. That party will need to have an 
invulnerable faith in the policy of non-violence. But 
if one community does realise that India cannot gain 
-Swaraj for generations through violent means, it can, 
by its consistently non-violent t.c\, loving conduct, bring 
around all the opposing parties to its side. 
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If both the parties reject me, I should keep my 
peace just as ever and most decidedly carry on my 
propaganda of non-violence. I should then not be 
restricted as I am now Then I should be enforcing my 
creed as to-day I seem to be enforcing only the policy. 

A DIVINE WARNING 
If a person commits a mistake for the first time he 
is excused ; only the generous public forgives in him 
the repetition of the error. But if he is responsible 
even on a third occasion for the same mistake, the 
public leaves him severely alone. If a man is deceived 
once or twice, he is thought a simpleton but if is ever 
being deceived, he is rightly condemned a fool. Mass 
Civil Disobedience at Bafdoli has passed off is a 
dream God thought it fit in His supreme wisdom to 
dispose of my plans just at the moment when I thought 
that Mass Civil Disobedience could be commenced 
F here is nothing strange m this. In the Ramayana we 
see that Rama was banished to the wild forests when 
all was ready for his coronation. That has a lesson 
for us. We understand the true meaning of Swaraj 
only when we readily recognise the unrealhy of things 
which we had all along thought to be too tiue It 
seems to me that the attempt made to win Swaraj 
is Swaraj itself. The faster we run towaids it, 
the longer seems to be the distance to be trav er=ed. 
The same is the case with all ideals When one 
goes m pursuit of tiuth, he finds that it is alwavs eluding 
his grasp because he sees now and then that what he 
once thought too true is no more than a fond illusion. 
The righteous man is always humble. He recognises 
* From the Wavjivan, January 1922. 
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his shortcomings day by day. A Brahmacbari who 
seeks true Brahmacharyam, feels too often that the 
longing after wordly pleasures is still in him, making 
the attainment of his ideal almost impossible. He who 
seeks “Moksha” or deliverance experiences a similar 
feeling. All this explains the great “Nathi.” The 
sages who retired for tcipas to the mountains and forests 
found themselves confronted with the “Nathi." Some of 
the Maharishis had probably a glimpse of the truth. 

Swaraj is the attempt to win it. 

I am now convinced more firmly than ever that 
Swaraj lies in our efforts to win it. Ahmedabad and 
Viramgaum committed excesses. So too did Amristar 
and Kasur. Satyagraha was then postponed because of 
those mob excesses. Last November I was eye-witness to 
the horrid outbreak at Bombay. Then too Mass Civil 
Disobedience was postponed. But the bitterest cup of 
humiliation was yet to come. Chauri Chaura taught 
me the most valuable lesson. 1 do not know how much 
more is still in store for me. Now if people grow 
impatient and consider me a fool, it will not 
be their fault. Why should I meddle in their 
affairs, if I had not the capacity to understand 
their true nature ? I could not sit with folded arms 
allowing things to drift. I could not but make open 
confession of error when any occurred. I would prefer 
being deposed from leadership, to paying lip-homage to 
truth and allowing the spirit within me to get corrupt 
by the overpowering weakness of the flesh. “If the 
Rana gets angry the people will give me shelter, but 
no one can protect me from God’s wrath ” is the strain 
of Mirabai’s song and this has a moral for the world. 

46 
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We shall not court God’s disfavour We must pay heed 
to His warnings If we had persisted in Mass Civil 
Disobedience at Bardoli, in spite of Goiakhpur, 
there would have resulted immense harm to the 
public cause. We would have thrown aside truth and 
peace. The first condition to Mass Civil Disobedience 
at Bardob was perfect peace m the other parts of the 
country. Bardoli would have S’nned if it had proceeded 
wi'h the campaign in violation of our solemn pledge 

Keep Above Reproach 
We need not feel impatient if some people ask 
whether such perfect peace is at all attainable Those 
who argue in this strain, wish the abandonment of 
Satyagraha and civility. We have to keep above tne 
reproach of uncivtltty. We should constitute ourselves 
the trustees of India's honour ana it is incombent 
on us to see that no unrighteous or uncivil action 
is done under cover of righteous or civil preter 
ces Bardoli kept peace and I maintained it. Both 
Bardoli and myself have done some serv ice to the 
people. I think that by recanting my error, I have 
proved the fitness of a true servant. I am sure that the 
people will not lose strength but rise all the better for 
this confession. It is very true that God alone has 
rescued us from shame, I must have learnt a lesson 
from Madras but I did not. If a favourite of God does 
not take note of His warning by means of ordinary 
indications, the All-Merciful warns him by flare 
of trumpets and beat of drums and if he does 
not wake up even then He makes him realise the truth 
by thunder-storm We have by doing the right thing 
put an end to imminent danger. 
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We had to retrace our steps and we did it in all 
humility. 

A man who strays from his path has to retrace his 
steps and arrive at the same place from where he missed 
the way, We were taking the downward path after 
the Working Committee passed the resolution on Civil 
Disobedience but now we are climbing up. 

How love Punishes. 

But a mere recantation was not enough for me. More 
severe penance had to be undergone, I was seized with 
an immense mental pain, the moment I heard of the 
Gorakpur tragedy. Bodily punishment was indis- 
pensable to me. A fast of five days will not suffice to 
make up for all my errors. I wished a fast of fourteen 
days, but friends persuaded me to limit it to five. The 
debtor who pays his full debt in time sa\e-„ himself 
from future ruin. There must be no advertising of these 
prayaschittas. But there is a reason for my making it 
public. The fast is a penance for me and punishment 
for the culprits of Chouri Chaura. Love can only 
punish by suffering. I warn the public by making my 
fast known to them. I have no other option. If any 
Non-Co-operator deceives me — I take the whole of 
India to be a Non-Co-operating body - let him take ^ 
away my body. I still believe that India wants my ■ | 
bodily existence. I warn the people by torturing my 
physical frame not to cheat me. If India wills it let 
her get rid of me by abandoning non-violence. But as 
long as she accepts my services she must remain non- 
violent and truthful. If the people will not heed this 
warning, I am determined to prolong this fast of five 
days into one of fifty and thus put an end to my life at 
the end of it. 
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INDIA IS AND MUST BE NON-VIOLENT. 

I am writing this on the third day of my fast. My 
heart tells me that Hindus, Mussulmans. Sikhs, Jews, 
Christians, Parsis and others can attain Swaraj, serve 
the Khilafat and redress the Punjab wrong only by 
truth and non-violence. If we abandon them we cannot 
help others, not even Ghasi Mustapha Kemal Pasha If 
two unequals compete the weaker must either be killed 
or subdued. Even a gvavi cannot change his nature at 
once. If the world were to act according to its true nature 
what can force do ? I am repeating the same old truth 
that India cannot attain Swaraj by physical force. 
Even to entertain a hope that physical force will 
succeed amounts to violence. India is by Nature non- 
violent. Knowingly or unknowingly she is intent on 
Non-Co-operation by means wholly non-violent and 
truthful. Nobody imitated the people of Ahmedabad 
and Viramgaum and none will imitate the mad people 
of Chauri-Chaura. Though violence is not in India’s 
nature it has become a disease. Mustapha Kemal 
Pasha is using the sword, because the Truks are trained 
to violence and have been fighting for the last so mans 
centuries. But India has been non-violent for thousands 
of years. We need not here discuss which nation 
adopted the right course. There is room for both viol- 
ence and non-violence in this wide world even as the 
soul and body find room in life. 

Now we must get Swaraj by . the easiest and the 
shortest mdthod. India cannot change her nature in a 
moment. I am firmly of opinion that it will take some 
ytigas to make India free by the sword. If the Indian 
Mussulmans will adopt Mustapha Kemal Pasha's 
methods, I am sure they will corrupt Islam. There is 
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more room for non-violence in Islam. Self-restraint 
occupies a higher position than anger and violence. 
India has been adhering to truth and Ahimsa for cen- 
turies, India’s slavery should be preferred to her 
attaining freedom by abandoning truth and non- 
violence. Man cannot run to both the poles at the 
same time. We now see that Western methods are 
violent whereas it is proved beyond the shadow 
of a doubt that the Eastern method is non- 
violent and righteous. England has now become the 
central point of Europe. India has been the centre 
of all civil stations for centuries. Yet the world 
believes that England wields power and that India is 
still only a slave. Our attempt to day is to get rid of 
slave mentality. If India succeeds in the attempt, it 
can only be by means of her ancient truth and non- 
violence. There is no country in the world which is 
inferior to India in physical prowess. Even little 
Afghanistan can subdue her. With whose help then 
does India wish to fight against England i Is it with 
the help of Japan or Afghanistan ? India will then 
have to accept serfdom under any one who will help 
her in the fight. Therefore, if India wants to become i 
free, she can only do so with God’s help. God loves :|| 
those who are truthful and non-violent. Hence the M 
divine warning from Gorakhpur. It teaches us to get - 
back, and to be more firm in non-violence if we wish 
to have our cherished desires accomplished. 



ON THE EVE OF ARREST. 


“ IF I AM ARRESTED.” 


[For months past the rumour of Mr. Gandhi’s inpending arrest 
was in the air. Expecting the inevitable Mr. Gandhi had more 
than once written bis final message. But in the first week of March 
the rumour became more widespread and intense. The stiffen- 
ning of public opinion in England and Mr. Montagu’s threat- 
ening speech in defence of his Indian policy in the Commons, 
revealed the fact that the Secretary of State had already sanctioned 
Mr. Gandhi's prosecution. Chauri Chaura and the Delhi decisions 
were presumably the immediate cause of Government’s action on 
Mr. Gandhi. Realising that his arrest would not long be deferred, 
Mr. Gandhi wrote the following message in the Young India of 
March 9 :] 

The rumour has been revived that my arrest is 
imminent. It is said to be regarded as a mistake by 
some officials that I was not arrested when I was to be, 
w., on the 11th or 12th of February and that the 
Bardoli decision ought not to have been allowed to 
affect the Government’s programme. It is said, too, 
that it is now no longer possible for the Government 
to withstand the ever rising agitation in London for 
my arrest and deportation, I myself cannot see how 
the Government can avoid arresting me if they want a 
permanent abandonment of civil disobedience whether 
individual or mass. 

I advised the Working Committee to suspend mass 
civil disobedience at Bardoli because that disobedience 
would not have been civil, and if I am now advising 
all provincial workers to suspend even individual civil 
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disobedience, it is because I know that any disobedience 
at the present stage will be not civil but criminal. A 
tranquil atmosphere is an indispensable condition of 
civil disobedience. It is humiliating for -me to discover 
that there is a spirit of violence abroad and that the 
Government of the United Provinces has been obliged 
to enlist additional police for avoiding a repetition of 
Chauri Chaura. I do not pay that all that is claimed 
to have happened, has happened but it is impossible to 
ignore all the testimony that is given in proof of the 
growing spirit of violence in some parts of those 
provinces. In spite of my political differences with 
Pundit Hridayanath Kunzru, I regard him to be above 
wilful perversion of truth. 1 consider him to be one of 
the most capable among public workers. He is not a 
man to be easily carried away. When, therefore, he 
gives an opinion upon anything, it immediately arrests 
my attention. Making due allowance for the colouring 
of his judgment by reason of his pro-Government attitude, 

I am unable to dismiss his report of the Chauri Chaura 
tragedy as unworthy of consideration. Nor is it possible 
to ignore letters received from Zamindars and others 
informing me of the violent temperament and ignorant 
lawlessness in the United Provinces. I have before me 
the Bareilly report signed by the Congress Secretary. 
Whilst the authorities behaved like madmen and forgot 
themselves in their fit of anger, we are not, if that report 
is to be believed, without fault. The volunteer pro- 
cession was not a civil demonstration. It was insisted 
upon in spite of a sharp division of opinion in our own 
ranks. Though the crowds that gathered were not 
violent, the spirit of the demonstration was undoubtedly 
violent. It was an impotent show of force wholly 
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unnecessary for our purpose and hardly a preclude to 
civil disobedience. That the authorities could have 
handled the procession in a better spirit, that they 
ought not to have interfered with the Swaraj flag, that 
they ought not to have objected to the seizure of the 
Town Hall which >was town property as Congress 
offices m view of the fact that it had been so used for 
some months with the permission of the Town Council, 
is all very true. But we hat e ceased to give credit to 
the authorities for common or reasonable sense. On the 
contrary, we have set ourselves against them because 
we expect nothing but unreason and violence from 
them, and knowing that the authorities would act no 
better than they did, we should have reframed from all 
the previous irritating demonstrations That the U. P 
Government are making a mountain out of a mole hill, 
that they are discounting their own provocation and 
the provocation given by the murdered men at Chauri 
Chaura is nothing new. All that I am concerned with 
is that it is not possible for us to claim that we have 
given them no handle whatsoever. It is therefore as a 
penance that civil disobedience has been suspended. But 
if the atmosphere clears up, if the people realise the full 
value of the adjective ‘civil’ and become in reality non- 
violent both in spirit and in deed, and if I find that the 
Government still do not yield to the people’s will, I 
shall certainly be the first person to advocate individual 
or mass civil disobedience as the case may be. There 
is no escape from that duty without the people wishing 
to surrender their birthright. 

I doubt the sincerity of Englishmen who are born 
fighters when they declaim against civil disobedience 
as if it was a diabolical crime to be punished with 
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exemplary severity. If they have glorified armed 
rebellions and resorted to them on due occasions, why 
are many of them up in arms against the very idea of 
civil resistance ? I can understand their saying that 
the attainment of a non-violent atmosphere is a 
virtual impossibility in India. 1 do not believe 
it. but I can appreciate such an objection. What 
however is beyond my comprehension is the dead set' 
made against the very theory of civil disobedience as if 
it was something immoral. To expect me to give up 
the preaching of civil disobedience is to ask me to give 
up preaching peace which would be tantamount to 
asking me to commit suicide, 

I have now been told that the Government are 
compassing the destruction of the three weeklies 
which I am conducting, viz Young India, Gujarati 
Nava Jivan and Hindi Nava Jivan, I hope that the 
rumour has no foundation. I claim that these three 
journals are insistently preaching nothing but peace and 
goodwill. Extraordinary care is taken to give nothing 
but truth as I find it, to the readers. Every inadvertent 
inacuracy is admitted and corrected. The circulation of 
all the weeklies is daily growing. The conductors are 
voluntary workers, in some cases taking no salary 
whatsoever and in the others receiving mere mainte- 
nence money. Profits are all returned to the subscribers 
in some shape or other, or are utilised for some construc- 
tive public activity or other. I cannot say that I shall not 
feel a pang if these journals cease to exist. But it is the 
easiest thing for the Government to put them out. The 
publishers and pi inters are all friends and co-workers. 
My compact with them is that the moment Government 
asks for security, that moment the newspapers must stop. 
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I am conducting them upon the assumption that what- 
e\erview the Government may take of my activities, 
they at least give me credit for preaching through these 
newspapers nothing but the purest non-voilence and 
truth according to my light. 

I hope, however, that whether the Government 
arrest me or whether they stop by direct or indirect 
means the publication of the three journals, the public 
will remain unmoved It is a matter of no pride or 
pleasure to me but one of humiliation that the Govern 
ment refrain from arresting me for fear of an outbreak 
of universal violence and awful slaughter that any such 
outbreak must involve. It would be a sad commentary 
upon my preaching of, and upon the Congress and 
Khilafat pledge of, non-violence, if my incarceration 
was to be a signal for a storm all over the country. 
Surely, it would be a demonstration of India’s unreadi 
ness for a peaceful rebellion. It would be a triumph 
for the bureaucracy, and it would be almost a final 
proof of the correctness of the position taken up by the 
Moderate friends, viz, that India can never be prepared 
for non violent disobedience. I hope therefore that the 
Congress and Khilafat workers will strain every nerve 
and show that all the fears entertained by the Govern- 
ment and their supporters were totally wrong. I promise 
that such act of self restraint wll take us many a mile 
towards our triple goal. 

There should therefore be no hartals, no noisy 
demonstrations, no processions. I would regard the 
observance of perfect peace on my arrest as a mark of 
high honour paid to me by my countrymen What I 
would love to see, however, is the constructive work of 
the Congress going on with clockwork regularity and 
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‘ the speed of the Punjab express. I would love to see 
' people who have hitherto kept back, voluntarily 
discarding all their foreign cloth and making a 
- bonfire of it. Let them fulfil the whole of the 
constructive programme framed at Bardoli, and they 
will not only release me and other prisoners, but they 
, will also inaugurate Swaraj and secure redress of the 
Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs Let them remember 
the four pillars of Swaraj : Non-violence, Hmdu- 
Moslem-Sikh-Parsi-Christian-Jew unity, total removal 
of untouchability and manufacture of hand-spun and 
hand-woven Khaddar completely displacing foreign 
cloth. 

1 do not know that my removal from their midst 
will not be a benefit to the people, In the first instance 
the superstition about the possession of supernatural 
powers by ine will be demolished. Secondly, the belief 
that people have accepted the non co-operation pro- 
gramme only under my influence and that they have no 
independent faith in it will be disproved, Thirdly, our 
. capacity for Swaraj will be proved by our ability to 
conduct our activities in spite of the withdrawal even of 
the originator of the current programme. Fourthly and 
t selfishly, it will give me a quiet and physical rest,, 
j which perhaps I deserve. 



MESSAGE TO CO-WORKERS. 


[In the course of a letter addressed to the Genera! Secretary of 
the Congress a couple of days before his arrest, Mr. Gandhi wrote 
as follows . — ] 

You ask me for my fHture programme. I have 
just sent you a telegram as follows : — 

In Ahmedabad till Saturday; Surat Sunday; 
Monday; Bardoli Tuesday. ’* 

But that is ‘ Government willing, ’for I have per- 
sistent rumours being thrust upon me that my leave is 
now more than overdue, and I am also told that I shall 
be relieved of my burdens inside of 7 days. Subject, 
therefore, to that happy contingency, you have the 
foregoing programme If I am arrested, I look to you 
and all who are out to keep absolute peace. It will be 
the best honour that the country can do me. Nothing 
would pain me more, in whatever jail I may find 
myself, than to be informed by my custodians that a 
single head has been broken by or on behalf of non- 
co-operators, a single man had been insulted or a single 
building damaged, If the people or the workers have 
at all understood my message, they will keep exemplary 
peace, 1 would certainly be delighted if in the night 
following my arrest, there was throughout the length 
and breadth of India, a bonfire of all foreign cloth 
voluntarily surrendered by the people without the 
slightest compulsion having been exercised, and a 
fixed determination to use nothing but khaddar, and 
till then in the glorious weather of India to wear 
nothing but a piece of loin-cloth, and in the case 
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of Mussulmans, the minimum required by religious 
obligation. I would certainly love to be told 
that there was a phenomenal demand for spinning 
wheels and that all workers who did not know hand- 
spinning had commenced it in right earnest. The more 
I think over our future programme, and the more news 
I get about the spirit of violence that has silently but 
surely crept into our ranks, the more convinced I am 
that even individual civil disobedience would be wrong. 
It would be much better to be forsaken by everybody 
and to be doing the right thing than to be doing the 
wrong thing for the sake of boasting a large following. 
Whether we are few or whether we are many, so long 
as we believe in the programme of non-violence there 
is no absolution from the full constructive programme. 
Enforce it to-day, and the whole country is ready for 
mass civil disobedience tb-morrow. Fail in the effort, 
and you are not ready even for individual civil dis- 
obedience, Nor is the matter difficult. If all the 
members of the All-India Congress Committee and 
Provincial Congress Committees are convinced of the 
correctness of the premises I have laid down, it can be 
done. The pity of it is that they are not so convinced. 
A policy is a temporary creed liable to be changed, but 
while it holds good it has got 10 be pursued with 
apostolic zeal. 



MESSAGE TO KERALA. 


[The following message to Kerala was dictated by Mr. Gandhi 
an hour and a half before his arrest. It was addressed to Mr. 
l T . Gopala Menon, Editor of “ Naveena Keralam 1 '.] 

The only message that I can send in the midst of 
overwhelming work is for both Hindus and Moplahs to 
realise their future responsibility, not to brood over the 
past. .How to reach the Moplahs as also the class of 
Hindus whom you would want to reach through your 
newspaper is more than I can say, but I know that 
Hindus should cease to be cowardly. The Moplahs 
should cease to be cruel. In other words, each party 
should become truly religious. According to the 
Sastras Hinduism is certainly not the creed of cowards 
Equally certainly, Islam is not the creed of the cruel- 
The only way the terrible problem before you can be 
solved is by a few picked-Hindus and Mussulmatis 
working away in perfect unison and with faith in their 
mission. They ought not to be baffled by absence of 
results in the initial stages, and if you can get together 
from among your readers a number of such men and 
women your paper will have served a noble purpose. 



AFTER THE ARREST. 


THE ARREST. 


Mr. Gandhi was arrested at the Satyagraha Ashram. Ahmedabad 
on Friday the 10th March, for certain articles published in 
his Young India. On the llth noon Messrs. Gandhi and 
Sankarlal Banker the publisher were placed before Mr. Brown, 
Assistant Magistrate, the Court being held in the Divisional 
Commissioner’s Office at Sahibah. The prosecution was conducted 
by Kao Bahadur Girdharilal, Public Prosecutor. The Superinten- 
dent of Police, Ahmedabad, the first witness, produced the 
Bombay Goverment’s authority to lodge a complaint for four 
articles published in Young India, dated the 1 5th June, 192], 
entitled “ Disaffection a Virtue dated the tilth September, 
“ Tampering with Loyalty " dated the 35th December, “ The 
Puzzle and Its Solution ” and dated the 28rd February 1922, 
“ Shaking the Manes." Two formal police witnesses were then 
produced. The accused declined to cross-examine the witnesses 

MR. GANDHI’S STATEMENT. 

' Mr. M. K. Gandhi, 53, farmer and weaver by profes- 
sion, residing at Satyagraha Ashram, Sabarmati, said : 

I simply wish to state that when the proper time 
comes I shall plead guilty so far as disaffection towards 
the Government is concerned. It is quite true that 1 am 
the Editor of Young India and that the articles read m 
my presence were written by me and the proprietors 
and publishers had permitted me to control the whole 
policy of the paper. 

The case then having been committed to the Sessions 
Mr. Gandhi was taken to the Sabarmati jail where he 
was detained till the hearing which was to come off on 
March 18. 



THE MESSAGE OF THE CHAEKA. 


[Mrs. Barojini Naidu, who saw Mr. Gandhi in jail on Saturday 
the 11th March brought the following message to Bombay from 
him: — ] 

I do not want Bombay to mourn over the arrest of 
one of its mute Secretaries and myself but to rejoice 
over our rest. Whilst I would like an automatic res- 
ponse to all the items of Non-Co-cperation, I would like 
Bombay to concentrate upon the “ charka and khaddar." 
The monied men of Bombay can buy all the handspun 
and handwoven ! khaddar ’ that could be manufactured 
throughout India. ..The Women of Bombay, if they really 
mean to do their share of work, should religiously spin 
for a certain time everyday for the sake of the country. 
I wish that no one will think of following us to jail. It 
would be criminal to court imprisonment till a complete 
non-violent atmosphere is attained. One test of such 
atmosphere will be for us to put the Englishmen and 
Moderates at ease. ' This can be done only if we have 
good-will towards them in spite of our differences. 



LETTER TO HAKIM AJMAL KHAN 


[The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gandhi to Hakim 
Ajmal Khan from the 8abarmaty Jail, dated the 12th March, 1922.] 

My dear Hakimji, 

Since my arrest this is the first letter I have 
commenced to write after having ascertained that 
under the Jail Rules I am entitled to write as many 
letters as I like as an under-trial prisoner. Of course 
you know that Mr. Shankerlal Banker is with me. I 
am happy that he is with me. Every one knows how 
near he has come to me — naturally, therefore, both of 
us are glad that we have been arrested together. 

I write this to you in your capacity as Chairman 
of the Working Committee and, therefore, leader of 
both Hindus and Mussulmans or better still, of all 
India. 

I write to you also as one of the foremost leaders 
of Mussulmans, tbut above all I write this to you as an 
esteemed friend. I have had the privilege of knowing 
you since 19L5. Our daily growing association has 
enabled me to seize your friendship as a treasure. A 
staunch Mussulman, you have shown in your own life 
what Hindu-Muslim unity means. 

We all now realise, as we have never before 
realised that without that unity we cannot attain our 
freedom, and I make bold to say that without that 
unity the Mussulmans of India cannot render the 
Khilafat all the aid they wish. Divided, we must ever 
remain slaves. This unity, therefore, cannot be a mere 
policy to be discarded when it does not suit us. We 
4T 
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can discard it only when we are tired of Swaraj, 
Hindu-Muslim unity must be our creed to last for all 
time and under all circumstances. 

Nor must that unity be a menace to the minorities 
— the Parsees, the Christians, the Jews or the powerful 
Sikhs. If we seek to crush any of them, we shall 
some day want to fight each other, 

1 have been drawn so close to you chiefly because 
I know that you believe in Hindu-Muslim unity m the 
full sense of the term. 

This unity in my opinion is unattainable without 
our adopting non-violence as a firm policy. I call it a 
policy because it is limited to the preservation of that 
unity. But it follows that thirty crores of Hindus 
and Mussulmans, united not for a time but for all time, 
can defy all the powers of the world and should con 
sider it a cowardly act to resort to violence in their 
dealings with the English administrators. We ba\ e 
hitherto feared them and their guns m our simplicity. 
The moment we realise our combined strength, we 
shall consider it unmanly to fear them and, there 
fore, ever to think of striking them. Hence am I 
anxious and impatient to persuade my countrymen 
to feel non-violent, not out of our weakness but 
out of our strength. But you and I know that we 
have not yet evolved the nonviolence of the strong 
and we have not done so, because the Hindu- 
Muslim union has not gone much beyond the stage of 
policy. There is Still too much mutual distrust and 
consequent fear. 1 am not disappointed. The progress 
we have made in that direction is indeed phenomenal. 
We seem to have covered in eighteen months’ time the 
work of a generation. But infinitely more is necessary 
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Neither the classes nor the masses feel instinctively 
that our union is as necessary as the breath of our 
1 nostrils. 

i 

, For this consummation we must, it seems to me, 

rely more upon quality than quantity. Given a suffi- 
cient number of Hindus and Mussulmans with almost a 
fanatical faith in everlasting friendship between the 
Hindu and the Mussulmans of India, we shall not be 
long before the unity permeates the masses. A few of 
us must first clearly understand that we can make no 
headway without accepting non violence in thought, word 
and deed for the full realisation of our political ambi- 
tion. I would, therefore, beseech you and the members 
of the Working Committee and the All India Congress 
Committee to see that our ranks contain no workers who 
do not fully realise the essential tiuth I have en- 
deavoured to place before you. A living faith cannot be 
manufactured by the rule of majority. 

To me the visible symbol of All India unity and, 
therefore, of the acceptance of non-violence as an in- 
dispensable means for the realisation of our political 
ambition is undoubtedly the Charka, i.e., khaddar. 
Only those who believe in cultivating a non-violent 
spirit and eternal friendship between Hindus and 
f Mussulmans will daily and religiously spin. Universal 
L hand-spinning and the universal manufacture and use of 
t* hand-spun and hand-woven khaddar will be a substan- 
| tial, if not absolute, proof of the real unity and non- 
| violence And it will be a recognition of a living 
f kinship with the dumb masses. Nothing can possibly 
unify and revivify India as the acceptance by All-India 
p of the spinning wheel as a daily sacrament and the 
& khaddat wear as a privilege and a duty. 
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Whilst, therefore, I am anxious that more title- 
holders should give up their titles, lawyers law-courts, 
scholars the Government schools or colleges, the Coun- 
cillors the Councils and the soldiers and the civilians, 
their posts, I would urge the nation to restrict its acti- 
vity in this direction only to the consolidation of the 
results already achieved and to trust its strength to 
command further abstentions from association with a 
system we are seeking to mend or end. 

Moreover, the workers are too few. I would not 
waste a single worker to day on destructive work when 
we have such an enormous amount of constructive work. 
But perhaps the most conclusive argument against 
devoting further time to destructive propaganda is the 
fact that the spirit of intolerance which is a form of 
violence has never been so rampant as now. Co-opera- 
tors are estranged from us; they fear us. They say 
that we are establishing a wcrse bureaucracy than the 
existing cne. We must remove every cause for such 
anxiety. We must go out of our way to win them to 
our side. We must make Englishmen safe from all 
harm from our side. I should not have to labour the 
point, if it was clear to every one as it is to you and to 
me that our pledge of non-violence implies utter humi- 
lity and goodwill even towards our bitterest opponent. 
This necessary spirit will be automatically realised, if 
only India will devote her Sole attention to the work of 
construction suggested by me. 

I flatter myself with the belief that my imprison- 
ment is quite enough for a long time to come. I believe 
in all humility that I have no ill-will against any one. 
Some of my friends would not have to be as non-violent 
as I am. But we contemplated the imprisonment of the 
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•most innocent. If I may be allowed that claim, it is 
clear that I should not be followed to prison by any- 
body at all. We do want to paralyse the Government 
* considered as a system, not however, by intimidation 
1 but by the irresistible pressure of our innocence. In my 
opinion it would be intimidation to fill the jails anyhow 
And why should more innocent men seek imprisonment 
till one considered to be the most innocent has been 
found inadequate for the purpose. 

My caution against further courting of imprison- 
ment does not mean that we are now to shirk imprison- 
ment. If the Government will take away every non-viol- 
ent non-co-operator, I should welcome it. Only it should 
not be because of our civil disobedience, defensive or 
aggressive. Nor, I hope, will the country fret over 
those who are in jail. It will do them and the country 
good to serve the full term of their imprisonment. They 
can be fitly discharged before their time only by an 
act of the Swaraj Parliament. And I entertain an 
' absolute conviction that universal adoption of khaddar 
is Swaraj. 

j I have refrained from mentioning untonchability. I 

am sure every good Hindu believes that it has got to go. 
Its removal is as necessary as the realisation of Hindu ^ 
Muslim unity. 

I have placed before you a programme which is in 
my opinion the quickest and the best. No impatient 
Khilafatist can devise a better. May God give you 
health and wisdom to guide the country to her destined 
goal, 

I am, Yours Sincerely, (Sd) M. K, Gandhi. 



LETTER TO SRIMATI URMILA DEVI 


[The following letter was addressed to Srimati Urmila Devi, 
Nari Karma Mandir, Calcutta, from the Sabarmati Jail, under 
date the 13th instant.] 

My dear sister, 

You have neglected me entirely. But I know that 
you have done so to save my time. 

I want you to devote the whole of your time to 
nothing but charka and khaddar. It is the only visible 
symbol of peace, All-India Unity and our oneness with 
the masses including the socalled untouchables. 

Please show this to Basanti Devi and Deshaban- 
dhu. I hope he is well and strong. Prisoners cannot 
afford to be ill. , 

You know of course that Shankerlal Banker is with 

me. 

With love to you all. 


INTERVIEW IN JAIL. 


[The Bombay Chronicle of March 14 published the following 
notes of an interview with Mr. Gandhi supplied by the Associated 
Press, Mr. Gordhandas I. Patel the Joint Honorary Secretary 
of the Millowners Association and a Member of the Ahmedabad 
Mills Tilak Swaraj Fund, in his private capacity, put a few queries 
to Mr. Gandhi.] 

N. C. O. Movement. 

Q. — In case you are convicted will the Non-Co- 
cperaticn movement be adversely affected? 
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A. — The words ‘‘In case” are inappropriate. The 
/ more harsh the punishment, the more strong will the 
-v Non-Co-operation movement be. This is my firm cop- 
Viction. 

9 Q. — After your conviction if Government resort to 

•.rigorous repressive measures, can any district or 
tahsil embark upon mass civil disobedience? 

A. — Certainly not. It is my emphatic advice that 
whatever repressive measures Government may adopt 
the people should in no circumstances indulge in any 
movement of mass civil disobedience. 

Q — What should be the next move of the nation 
now ? 

A. — The first and foremost duty of the nation is to 
keep perfect non-violence. Mutual ill-will and feelings 
of hatred among the different sections of people have 
taken such a strong root that constant effort to eradicate 
them is absolutely essential and the Non-Co-operators 
should take the lead, because their number is consider- 
able. There is a considerable lack- of toleration, courtesy 
and forbearance amongst Non-Co operators and it is my 
firm belief that is the sole reason why our victory is 
delayed and that I regard the “charkha’’ as the most 
potent weapon to secure the required peace, courtesy etc. 
H ence I would only advice that the people should become 
immediately occupied with the ‘xharka” and kbaddar 
prepared therefrom. No sooner could we effect a com- 
plete boycott of foreign cloth and the use of band-spun 
and handwoven “khaddar” than Swaraj is in hand and 
in consequence whereof, the doors of the jail would be 
automatically laid open and my companions and myself 
would be able to be out. I anxiously await such an 
auspicious occasion. 
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Q. — What is your opinion in regard to the remarks 
made by Sir William Vincent against the Ali Brothers ? 

A. — There is nothing new in it. The Brothers 
have given out in the clearest terms what they believed 
to be true. This is considered to be their greatest fault 
and I too am committing similar faults. For the same 
reason I regard them both as my real brothers. 

Mr. Montagu’s Resignation. 

q — W ill India suffer any harm in consequence of 
Mr. Montagu’s resignation ? 

A. — I certainly do not believe that there will be 
any harm. But Mr. Montagu certainly deserves credit 
for what he has done. 

Q. — Is there any _ logical connection between the 
political conditions of England and India as present ? 

A. — There certainly is such a connection. If the 
programme which I have laid down for India is carried 
through, it will produce a very salutary effect not only 
on the political situation cf England but on that of the 
whole world. 

Q. — What do you think of the coming Paris 
Conference ? 

A. — At present, I have no high expectation from 
that, as it is my firm belief that as long as India does 
not show completely the miracle of “ charkha ” the 
problem of Khilafat will not be properly solved. 

Q. — What are your instructions regarding the 
harmonious relations between the mill-hands and the 
capitalists of the place, in your absence ? 

A. — Repose full confidence in Anusnya Bahen. 

Q. — What message do you send to the people of 
Ahmedabad ? 

A. — The people of Ahmedabad should take to 
“ Khaddar ”, preserve perfect unity and support the 
current movement. 



LETTER TO MOULANA ABDUL BARI. 


[The following letter was written by Mr. Gandhi from the 
Ahmedabad jail soon after his arrest.] 

Dear Maulana Sahib. 

Just now I am enjoying myself in my house of 
freedom. Hakim ji and other friends are here. I feel 
your absence, but that does not much worry me 
since we had ample discussion at Ajmer. I know 
that you will certainly, steadily stick to those 
principles that formed the subject of our talk. I 
will earnestly request you to avoid making any 
speeches in the public. Personally after deep thought 
I have come to the conclusion that if there is anything 
that can serve an effective and visible symbol of the 
Hindu-Muslim unity, it is the adoption of charka and 
pure khaddar dress prepared from hand-spun yarn by the 
rank and file of both the communities. Only universal 
acceptance of this cult can supply us with a common 
idea and afford a common basis of action. 

The use of khaddar cannot become universal until 
both the communities take to it. The universal adop- 
tion of charka and khaddar therefore would awaken 
India. It will also be a proof of our capacity to 
satisfy all our needs. Ever since the commencement 
of our present struggle we have been feeling the 
necessity of boycotting foreign cloth. I venture to 
suggest that when khaddar comes universally in use, 
the boycott of foreign cloth will automatically follow. 
Speaking for myself, charka and khaddar have a 
special religious significance to me because they 
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are a symbol of kinship between the members of 
both the communities with the hunger and disease- 
stricken poor It is by virtue of the fact that our 
movement can to-day be described as moral and 
economic as well as political. So long as we cannot 
achieve this little thing, 1 feel certain success is 
impossible. Again the khaddar movement can succeed 
only when we lecogmse nbn-violence as an essential 
condition for the attainment of Swaraj and Khilafat 
both. Therefore the khaddar programme is the only 
effective and successful programme that I can place 
before the country at present. I was so glad when vou 
told me that you would begin to spin regularly when I 
be arrested. I can only say that every man, woman 
and child ought to spin as a religious duty till a 
complete and permanent boycott of foreign cloth is 
effected, the Khilafat and Punjab wrongs satisfactorily 
redressed and the Swaraj attained. May 1 entreat vou 
to use all your influence for popularising Charkha 
among your Muslim brethren 


MESSAGE TO THE P ARSIS 


[Mr Gandhi addressed the following message to the Parsees 
from the Sabarmati Jail through Mr. B F. Bharucha : — ] 

How can I forget to write to you V Please tell my 
Parsee sisters and brothers never to lose faith in this 
movement. It is impossible for me to give up m\ 
confidence in them There is no other programme before 
me than that of khadi and charkha, charkha and 
khadi. Hand-spun yarn must be as current among us 
as are small coins. To attain this object we can put on 
no other cloth than hand-spun and hand-woven khadi 
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So long as India is not able to do this much Civil 
Disobedience will be futile, Swaraj cannot be attained, 
and Khilafa t and the Punjab wrongs are impossible to 
be righted. If this conviction is driven home to you , 
keep on turning out yarn and using khaddar. Be expert 
spinners. 

Bande Mataram from Mohandas. 


TRUTH OF THE SPINNING WHEEL. 


[The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gandhi to a devot- 
ed friend ] 

Sabarmati Jail, 17th March 1922. 

My Dear Child, 

Well, I hope you were all happy over the news of 
my arrest. It has given me great joy, because it came 
just when I had purified myself by the Bardoli penance 
and was merely concentrating upon no experiment, but 
the proud work of khaddar manufacture, i.e. hand- 
spinning. I would like you to see the truth of the 
spinning wheel- It and it alone is the visible outward 
expression of the inner feeling for humanity If we feel 
for the starving masses of India, we must introduce the 
spinning-wheel into their homes. We must, therefore, 
become experts and in order to make them realise the 
necessity of it we must spin daily as a sacrement. If 
you have understood the secret of the spinning-wheel, 
if you realise what is a symbol of love of mankind, you 
will engage in no other outward activity. If many 
people do not follow you, you have more leisure for 
spinning, carding or weaving. 

With love to you all. Bapu. 



LETTER TO MR. ANDREWS. 


[The following letter was addressed by Mr. Gandhi to Mr. 
C. F. Andrews from Sabarmati Jail, in answer to a letter express- 
ing deep regret that on account of the railway strike, he was not 
able to leave his work and go to him before the trial was 
ever : — ] 

Sabarmati Jail, March 17. 

My dear Charlie, I have just got your letter. 
You were quite right in not leaving your work. You 
should certainly go to Gurudev, and be with him as 
long as he needs you. I would certainly like your 
going to the Ashram (Sabarmati), and staying there 
a while, when you are free. But I would not expect 
you to see me in jail ; I am as happy as a bird I My 
ideal of a jail life — especially that of a civil resister, — 
is to be cut off entirely from all connection with the 
outside world. To be allowed a visitor is a privilege 
— a civil resister may neither seek, nor receive, a pri- 
vilege. The religious value of jail discipline is 
enhanced by renouncing privileges. The forthcoming 
imprisonment will be to me more a religious than a 
political advantage. If it is a sacrifice, I want it to be 
the purest. 

With love. Yours, Mohan. 
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STATEMENT BEFORE THE COURT 


[The trial of Mr. Gandhi and Shankarlal Banker took place at 
the Government circuit House-Ahmedabad, on Saturday the 18th 
March 1922 before Mr. C. N. Broomsfield, I. C. S. District and 
Sessions Judge, Ahmedabad. The trial opened at 12 noon, the 
Honorable Sir J. T. 8trangman, Advocate General, Bombay, 
conducting the prosecution. The accused were undefended. 

The charges having been read out, the Judge called upon the 
accused to plead to the charge. He asked Mr. Gandhi whether he 
pleaded guilty or claimed to be tried. 

Mr. Gandhi : “ I plead guilty to all the charges. X observe 
that the King's name has been omitted from the charges and it has 
been properly omitted." 

The Judge . Mr. Banker do you plead guilty or do you claim 
to be tried?" 

Mr. Banker : — “ I plead guilty." 

The advocate general then began to urge the trial. His 
argument over, the Court asked Mr. Gandhi : 

“ Mr. Gandhi do you wish to make a statement on the question 
of sentence ?" 

Mr. Gandhi : “ I would like to make a statement." 

Court : “ Could you give it to me in writing to put it on 
record ?” 

Mr. Gandhi : “ I shall give it as soon as l finish reading 

it."] 


ORAL STATEMENT. 

[Before reading his written statement, Mr. Gandhi spoke a few 
words as introductory remarks to the whole statement. He said :] 
Before I read this statement, I would like to state 
that I entirely endorse the learned Advocate-General’s 
remarks in connection with my humble self, I think 



that he was entirely fair to me in all the statements 
that he has made, because it is very true and I have no 
desire whatsoever to conceal from this Court the fact 
that to preach disaffection towards the existing system 
of Government has become almost a passion with me. 
And the learned Advocate-General is also entirely in 
the light when he says that my preaching of disaffec- 
tion did not commence with my connection with 
“Young India’’ but that it commenced much earlier, and 
in the statement that I am about to read it will be my 
painful duty to admit before this Court that it commen- 
ced much earlier than the period stated by the 
Advocate-General It is the most painful duty with me 
but I have to discharge that duty knowing the respon- 
sibility that rested upon my shoulders. 

And 1 wish to endorse all the blame that the 
Adt ocate General has thrown on my shoulders in 
connection with the Bombay occurrences, Madras 
occurrences and the Chouri Choura occurrences. Thinking 
over these things deeply, and sleeping over them night 
after night and examining my heart I have come to the 
conclusion that it is impossible for me to dissociate 
myself from the diabolical crimes of Chouri Choura or 
the mad outrages of Bombay. He is quite right when 
he says that as a man of responsibility, a man having 
received a fair share of education, having bad a fair 
share of experience of this world, I should know the 
consequences of every one of my acts. I knew them. 

I knew that I was playing with fire. I ran the risk and 
if I was set free I would still do the same. I would be 
failing in my duty if I do not do so. I have felt it this 
morning that I would have failed in my duty if I did not 
say all what I said here just now. I wanted to avoid 



violence. Non-violence is the first article of my faith. 
It is the last article of my faith. But I had to make my 
choice. I had either to submit to a system which I 
considered has done an irreparable harm to my country 
or incur the risk of the mad fury of my people 
bursting forth when they understood the truth 
from my lips. I know that my people have sometimes 
gone mad. I am deeply sorry for it ; and I am, there- 
fore here, to submit not to a light penalty but to the 
highest penalty. I do not ask for mercy. I do not plead 
any extenuating act. I am here, therefore, to invite and 
submit to the highest penalty that can be inflicted upon 
me for what in law is a deliberate crime and what 
appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, Mr. Judge, is, as I am just going 
to say in my statement, either to resign your post or 
inflict on me the severest penalty if you believe that the 
system and law you are assisting to administer are good 
for the people. I do not expect that kind of conversion. 
But by the time I have finished with my statement you 
will, perhaps, have a glimpse of what is raging within 
my breast to run this maddest risk which a sane man 
can run. 


WRITTEN STATEMENT. 

The following is the full text of the written state- 
ment which Mr. Gandhi made before the court. 

I owe it perhaps to the Indian public and to the 
public in England to placate which this prosecution is 
mainly taken up that I should explain why from a 
staunch loyalist and co-operator I have become an 
uncompromising disaffectionist and Non-Co-operator. To 
the court too I should say why I plead guilty to the 
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charge of promoting disaffection towards the Govern- 
ment established by law in India. 

My public life began in 1893 in South Africa in 
troubled weather. My first contact with British autho- 
rity in that country was not of a happy character. I 
discovered that as a man and an Indian I had no rights. 
On the contrary I discovered that I had no rights as a 
man because I was an Indian. 

But I was not baffled. I thought that this treat- 
ment of Indians was an excrescence upon a system that 
was intrinsically and mainly good. I gave the Govern 
ment my voluntary and hearty co-operation, criticising 
it fully where I felt it was faulty but never wishing its 
destruction. 

Consequently when the existence of the Empire 
was threatened in 1899 by the Boer challenge.. I offered 
my services to it, raised a volunteer ambulance corps 
and served at several actions that took place for the 
relief of Ladysmith. Similarly in 1906 at the time 
of the Zulu revolt I raised a stretcher-bearer party and 
served till the end of the ‘ rebellion’. On both these 
occasions I received medals and was even mentioned in 
despatches. For my work in South Africa I was given 
by Lord Hardin ge a Kaiser-i-Hind Gold Medal. When 
the war broke out in 1914 between England and Germany 
I raised a volunteer ambulance corps in London consist- 
ing of the then resident Indians in London, chiefly 
students. Its wbrkwas acknowledged by the authorities 
to be valuable. Lastly in India when a special appeal 
was made at the War Conference in Delhi in 1917 by 
Lord Chelmsford for recruits, I struggled at the cost of 
my health to raise a corps in Kheda and the response 
was being made when the hostilities ceased and 
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orders were received that no more recruits were 
wanted. In all these efforts at service I was actuated 
by the belief that it was possible by such ser- 
vices to gain a status of full equality in the Empire for 
my countrymen. 

The first shock came in the shape of the Rowlatt 
Act. a law designed to rob the people of all real freedom. 
I felt called upon to lead an intensive agitation against 
it. Then followed the Punjab horrors beginning with 
the massacre at Jaliianwala Bagh and culminating 
in crawling orders, public floggings and other indescrib- 
able humiliations. I discovered too that the plighted 
word of the Prime Minister to the Mussulmans of India 
regarding the integrity of Turkey and the holy places of 
Islam was not likely to be fulfilled. But in spite of 
the foreboding and the grave warnings of friends, at the 
Amritsar Congress in 1919, I fought for co-operation and 
working the Montagu-Chelmsford reforms, noping that 
the Prime Minister would redeem his promise to the 
Indian Mussulmans, that the Punjab wound would be 
healed and that the reforms inadequate and unsatisfac- 
tory though they were, marked a new era of hope in the 
life of India. 

But all that hope was shattered. The Khilafat 
promise was not to be redeemed. The Punjab crime 
was white-washed and most culprits went not only 
unpunished but remained in service and some continued 
to draw pensions from the Indian revenue, and in some 
cases were even rewarded. I saw too that not only did 
the reforms not mark a change of heart, but they were 
only a method of further draining India of her wealth 
and of prolonging her servitude. 

I came reluctantly to the conclusion that the 
48 
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British connection had made India more helpless than 
she ever was before, politically and economically. A 
disarmed India has no power of resistance against any 
aggressor if she wanted to engage m an armed conflict 
with him. So much is this the case that some of our 
best men consider that India must ta'-e generations 
before she can achieve the Dominion status. She has 
become so poor that she has little power of resisting 
famines. Qjefore the British advent, India spun and 
wove m her millions of cottages just the supplement 
she needed for adding to her meagre agricultural 
resources. The cottage industry, so vital for India’s 
existence, has been ruined by incredibly heartless and 
inhuman processes as described by English witnesses. 
Little do town-dwellers know how the semi starved 
masses of Indians are slowly sinking to lifeless 
ness. Little do they know that their miser, ible 
comfort represents the brokerage they get for the 
work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the profits 
and the brokerage are sucked from the masses. Little 
do they realise that the Government established by 
law in British India is carried on for this exploitation of 
the masses. No^ophistry, no jugglery in figures can 
explain away tfcie evidence the skeletons in many 
villages present to the naked eye. I have no doubt 
whatsoever rifat both England and the town-dwellers 
of India willfhave to answer, if there is a God above 
for this crime agaaist humanity which is perhaps 
unequalled in history The law itself in this country 
has been used to serve the foreign expoliter. My 
unbiassed examination of the Punjab Martial Law 
cases has led me to believe that at least ninety-five 
per cent, of convictions were wholly bad. My 
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■experience of political cases in India leads me to the 
■conclusion that in nine out of every ten the condemned 
men were totally innocent. Their crinie consisted 
in love of their country. In ninety-nine cases out of 
hundred, justice has been denied to Indians as against 
Europeans in the Courts of India. This is not an 
exaggerated picture. It is the experience of almost 
every Indian who has had anything to do with such 
-cases. In my opinion the administration of the law is 
thus prostituted consciously or unconsciously for the 
benefit of the exploiter. ^ 

The greatest misfortune is that Englishmen and 
their Indian associates in the administration of the 
country do not know that they are engaged in the crime 
I have attempted to describe. I am satisfied that many 
English and Indian officials honestly believe that they 
are administering one of the best systems devised in the 
world and that India is making steady though slow 
progress. They do not know that a subtle but effective 
system of terrorism and an organised’' display of force 
on the one hand and the deprivation of all powers of 
retaliation or self-defence on the other have emascula- 
ted the people and induced in them the habit of 
simulation. This awful habit has added to the ignorance 
and the self-deception of the administrators. Section 
124-A under which I am happily charged is perhaps 
the prince among the political sections of the Indian 
Penal Code designed to suppress the liberty of 
the citizen. Affection cannot be manufactured or 
regulated by law. If one has no affection for 
a person or thing one should be free to give the 
fullest expression to his disaffection so long as he 
does not contemplate, promote or incite to vielence. 
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But the section under which Mr. Banker and I 
are charged is one under which mere promotion of 
disaffection is a crime. I have studied some ot the 
cases tried under it, and I know that some of the most 
loved of India’s patriots have been convicted under it. 
I consider it a privilege therefore, to be charged under 
it. I have endeavoured to give in their briefest outline 
the reasons for my disaffection. I have no personal 
ill-will against any single administrator, much less 
can I have any disaffection towards the King’s person 
But I hold it to be a virtue to be disaffected towards a 
Go\ ernment which in its totality has done more harm 
to India than any previous system. India is less manly 
under the British rule than she ever was before. 
Holding such a belief, I consider it to be a sin to have 
affection for the system. And it has been a precious 
privilege for me to be able to write what I have in 
the various .articles tendered in evidence against me 
In fact I betfeve that I have rendered a service to 
India and England by showng in Non-Co-operation the 
way out of the unnatural state in which both are h\ mg 
In my humble opinion, non-co-operation with e\il is a^ 
much a duty as is co operation with good. But in the 
past, non-co-operation has been deliberately expressed 
in violence to the evildoer. I am endeavouring to show 
to my countrymen that violent non-co-operation onh 
multiplies evil and that as e\ il can only be sustained b> 
violence withdrawal of support ol evil requires com 
plete abstention from \ idence. Non violence lmphc"- 
voluntary submission to the penalty for non-co opeia 
lion with evil. I am here, therefore, to invite and submi' 
cheerfully to the highest penalty that can be inflicted 
upon me for what in law is deliberate crime and w ha* 
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■appears to me to be the highest duty of a citizen. The 
only course open to you, the Judge and the Assessors, is 
■either to resign your posts and thus dissociate yourselves 
from evil if you feel that the law you are called upon to 
administer is an evil and that in reality I am innccent, or 
to inflict on me Lhe severest penalty if you believe that 
the system and the law you are assisting to administer 
are good for the people of this country and that my 
activity is therefore injurious to the public weal. 

THE JUDGMENT. 

[After Mr. Gandhi had made his statement Mr, 
Broomfield the Sessions fudge, pronounced the following 
judgment:] 

Mr. Gandhi, you have made my task easy one wa> by pleading 
guilty to the charge. Nevertheless, what remains namely, the' 
determination of a just sentence is perhaps as difficult a proposition 
as a judge in this country could have to face. The law is no 
respector of persons. Nevertheless, it will be impossible to ignore 
the fact that you are in a different category from any person I 
have ever tried or am likely to have to try. It would be impos- 
sible to ignore the fact that in the eyes of millions of your country- 
men you are a great patriot and a great leadefi Even those who 
differ from you in politics look upon you as a man of high ideals 
and of noble and even saintly life. I have to deal with you in 
one character only. It is not my duty and I do not presume to 
judge or criticise you in any other character. It is my duty to 
judge you as a man subject to the law who has by his own adrais- 
sion broken the law ar.d committed, what to an ordinary man 
must appear to be, grave offences against the State. 1 do not 
forget that you have consistently preached against violence and 
that you have on many occasions, as I am willing to believe, done 
much to prevent violence. But having regard to the nature of 
political teaching aad the nature of many of those to whom it was 
addressed how you could have continued to believe that violence 
would not be the inevitable consequence, it passes my capacity to 
understand. There are probably few people in India who do not 
sincerely regret that you should have made it impossible for any 
Government to leave you at liberty. But it is so. I am trying to 
balance what is due to you against what appears to me to be neces- 
sary in the interest of the public, and I propose in passing sentence 
to follow the precedent of a case in many respects similar to this 
ca-e that was decided some twelve years ago, I mean the case 
■against Mr. Bal Gangadhar Tilak under the same section. The 
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sentence that was passed upon him as it finally stood was a sentence 
of simple imprisonmentlfor six years. You will not consider it 
unreasonable I think, that you should be classed with lUr. Tilak, 
That is a sentence of two years' simple imprisonment on each 
count of the charge, six years in all which I feel It my duty to pass 
upou you ; and I should like to say in doing so that if the course of 
events in India should make it possible for the Government to 
reduce the period and release you no one will be better pleased 
than I. 

MF. GANDHI’S REPLY. 

[After the Judge had pronounced senteme , Mr. 
Gandhi .saiV:] I would say one word since you 
have done me the honour of recalling the trial of 
the late Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak. I just 
want to say that I consider it to be the proudest privi- 
lege and honour to be associated with his name. So 
far as the sentence itself is concerned I certainly con- 
sider that it is as light as any judge would inflict on me 
and so far as the whole proceedings are concerned I 
must say that I could not have expected greatei 
courtesy. 


MESSAGE TO THE COUNTRY. 


[After senteiA- and before he left the comt 
Mr. Gandhi asheW.he General Secretary of the f'ongre ss 
who was near him to convey to the country the following 
message:] 

“ I am delighted that heavenly peace reigned 
supreme throughout the country during the last six days. 
If it continues to the end of the chapter, it is bound tc 
be brief and illuminating,’’ 



JAIL LIFE IN INDIA 


THE MEANING OF THE IMPRISONMENTS* 


[We have in the early part of the book given Mr. Gandhi’s 
jail experiences in South Africa. From time to time in the 
columns of Young India Mr. Gandhi referred to the treatment of 
prisoners in Indian jails and as non-co-operators sought imprison- 
ment in their hundreds in the closing week of 1921, Mr Gandhi 
had occasion to refer again and again to jail discipline and the 
way that non-co-operators should conduct themselves within the 
prison walls The following articles and notes were written for 
the guidance of his followers and much interest centres on 
the essay on the “\fodel t'risoner” in view of the fact that Mr. 
Gandhi himself is undergoing his prison experience in India. 
It was characteristic of Mr Gandhi too that when Devadas his 
youngest son and Mr C. Rajagopalachari visited him in the 
Erravada jail he told them that his prison life should not be made 
the subject of discussion in the press. Haring courted imprison- 
ment he would not complain of the treatment, but quietly and 
cheerfully bear the sufferings in the true spirit of the Satyagrahi. 
It was in this spirit too that he wrote to his friend Mr. Andrews 
that his ideal of a prison life was to be completely cut off from 
the world during the period of incarceration.] 

HUNGER STRIKE. 

I cannot sufficiently warn non-co-operation prisoners 
against the danger of hastily embarking upon hunger] 
strikes in their prison^. It cannot be justified as ad 
means for removing irksome gaol restrictions. For a 
gaol is nothing if it does not impose upon us restrictions 
which we will not submit to in ordinary life. A hunger 
strike would be justified when inhumanity is practised, 
food issued which offends one’s religious sense or which 


Young India , Nov. S, 1921. 
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is unfit for human consumption. It would be rejected 
when it is offered in an insulting manner. In other 
words it should be rejected when acceptance would 
prove us to be slaves of hunger. 

WHY SUFFER 

Let there be no mistake about the meaning of these 
imprisonments. They are not courted with the object 
of embarrassing the Government, though as a matter of 
fact they do. They are courted for the sake of dis- 
cipline and suffering. They are courted because 
we consider it to be wrong to be free under a 
Government we hold to b„ wholly bad. No stone 
should be left unturned by us to make the 
Got eminent realise that we are in no way amenable 
to its control. And no Government has yet tolerated 
such open defiance however respectfu' it maybe It 
might safely therefore be said that n we are yet outside 
the prison walls, the cause lies as much with us as 
with the Government. We are moving cautiously in 
our corporate capacity. We are still voluntarily 
obeying many of its laws. There was, for instance 
nothing to prevedt me from disregarding the Madras 
Government’s elder and courting arrest, but 1 
avoided it. Thelfe is nothing to prevent me save my 
prudence or weakness from going without permission 
into the ^tiarfacks and being arrested for trespass. I 
certainly believe the barracks to be the nation’s 
property and not of a Government which I no longer 
recognise as representative of the people. Thus there 
is an apparent inconsistency between the statement on 
the one hand that it is painful to remain outside the 
the prison walls under a bad Government and this 
deliberate avoidance on the other hand of arrest upon 
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grounds which are not strictly moral but largely 
expedient. We thus avoid imprisonment, because 
dirst we think that the nation ii, not ready for complete 
civil revolt, secondly we think that the atmosphere 
of voluntary obedience and non-violence has not been 
firmly established, and thirdly we have not done any 
constructive corporate work to inspire self-confidence. 
We therefore refrain from offering civil disobedience 
amounting to peaceful rebellion, but court imprisonment 
merely in the ordinary pursuit of our programme and 
in defence of complete freedom of opinion and action 
short of revolt. 

Thus it is clear that our remaining outside the 
gaols of a bad government has to be justified upon very 
•exceptional grounds, and that our Swaraj is attained 
when we are in gaol or when we have bent the Govern- 
ment to our will. Whether therefore the Government 
feel embarrassed or happy over our incarceration, the 
only safe and honourable place hr as is Che prison. 
And if this position be accepted, it follows that when 
imprisonment comes to us in the ordinary discharge of 
our duty, we must feel happy because we feel stronger, 
because we pay the price of due preformanre of duty. 
And if exhibition of real strength is the best propaganda 
■we must believe that, every imprisonment strengthens 
the people and thus brings Swaraj nearer. 

SOMETHING STRIKING. 

But friends whisper into my ears, we must do 
something striking when the prince comes. Certainly 
not for the sake of impressing him, certainly not for the 
sake of demonstration. But I would use the occasion 
of his imposed visit for stimulating us into greater 
activity, That would constitute the most glorious 
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impression upon the Prince and the world, because 
we would have made an impression upon ourselves. 
The shortest way to Swaraj lies through self 
impression, self-expression and self relia ice, both 
corporate and individual. I would certainly love the 
idea of filling the gaols before the Prince ai rives, 
but I see no way to it except after very vigorous 
Swadeshi. There rs great progress undoubtedly in 
that direction, but there is rot rev olutionai v or 
lightning speed. Arithmetical progression will not 
answer, geometrical progression is absolutelv necessary 
It is not enough for us to be washed bv the Swadeshi 
spirit, we must be flooded with it Then thousan ’s of us 
involuntarily, as if by a common impulse will march 
forward to civil disobedience To dav we are obliged 
very rightly to measure everv step for want of confidence. 
Indeed I do not even feel sure that thousands of us are 
ready to suffer imprisonment or that we tn ' e so far 
understood the message of nonviolence a= never to b“ 
ruffled or goaded into Violence. 

A REST CURE 

And prisons have lost their terror for the p®o jle 
Hardlv a non co operator save in one or two c' 1 -,?-, ln<= 
betrayed the slightest hesitation to go to gaol. On the 
contrurv the majority have regarded t as a re-t cure 
Given an atmosphere of non-violence, — a prim 
necessitv, disappearance of fear of gaol and gre Uer 
activity bv reasons of mipr sonments and vv e hav 3 
an ideal state for the establishment of Swaraj. 

THE LOGICAL RESULT 

The logical result of all this reasoning is that vve 
must quicklv orgimse ourselves for courting arrests 
wholesale, and that not rudely, roughly or blusterintrlv 
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certainly never violently, but peacefully quietly, 
courteously, humbly, prayerfully, and courageously. 
By the end of December every worker must find 
himself in gaol unless he is specially required in the 
interest of the struggle not to make the attempt. Let 
it be remembered, that in civil disobedience we 
precipitate arrests and therefore may keep few outside 
the attempt. 

REQUISITE CONDITIONS 

Those only can take up civil disobedience, who 
believe in willing obedience even to irksome laws impo- 
sed by the state so long as they do not hurt their 
conscience or religion, and are prepared equally will- 
ingly to suffer the penalty of civil disobedience. Dis 
obedience to be civil has to be absolutely non-violent. 
The underlying principle being the winning over of 
the opponent by suffering, i.e , love. 


WORK IN GAOLS.'' 

An esteemed friend asked me whether now that the 
Government have provided an opportunity for hundreds 
to find themselves imprisoned and as thousands are 
responding, will it not be better for the prisoners to 
refuse to do any work in the gaols at all? Ian afraid 
that suggestion comes from a misapprehension of the 
moral position. We are not out to abolish gaols as an 
institution. Even under Swaraj we would have our 
gaols. Our civil disobedience therefore must not be 
carried beyond the point of breaking the unmoral laws 
of the country. Breach of the laws to be civil assumes 


* Young India , Dec. 15, 1921. 
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the strictest and willing obedience to the gaol discipline 
because disobedience of a particular rule assumes a 
willing acceptance of the sanction provided for its 
breach. And immediately a person quarrels both with 
the rule and the sanction for its breach, he ceases to be 
civil and lends himself to the precipitation of chaos and 
anarchy. A civil resister is, if one may be permitted 
such a clmm for him, a philanthropist and a fnend of 
the state An anarchist is an enemy of the state and is 
theiefore a misanthrope. I have permitted myself to 
use the language of war because the so called constitu- 
tional method has become so utterly ineffective. But 
1 hold the opinion firmly that civil disobedience is the 
purest tvpe of constitutional agitation. Of course it 
becomes degrading and despicable if its civil, tx,, 
non violent character is a mere camouflage. If t tie 
honesty of non violence be admitted, there is no warrant 
for condemnation even of the fiercest disobedience 
because of the likelihood of its leading to violence No 
big or swift movement can be carried on without bold 
risks and life will not be worth living if it is not 
attended with large risks. Does not the history of the 
world show that there would have been no Romance in 
life if there had been no risks’ It is the clearest proof 
of a degenerate atmosphere that one finds respectable 
people, leaders of society raising their hands in honor 
and indignation at the slightest approach of danger or 
upon an outbreak of any violent commotion. We do 
want to drive out the beast in man, but we do not want 
on that account to emasculate him. And in the process 
of finding his own status, the beast in him is bound now 
and again to pul up his ugly appearance. As I have 
often stated in these pages what strikes me down is not 
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the sight of blood under every conceivable circumstance. 
It is blood spilt by the non-co-operator or his supporters 
in breach of his declared pledge, which paralyses me 
as I know it ought to paralyse ev ery honest non co 
operator. 

Therefore to revert to the original argument, as 
ci v j 1 resisters we are bound to guard against universal 
indiscipline Gaol discipline must be submitted to until 
gaol Government itself becomes or is felt to be corrupt 
and immoral. But deprivation of comfort imposition 
of restriction and such other inconvenience:, do not 
make gaol Government corrupt It becomes that 
when prisoners are humiliated cr trpaced with 
inhumanity as when they are kept in filthy dens 
or are given food unfit for human consumption. 
Indeed, I hope that the conduci of non-co opera- 
tors in the gaol will be strictly correct, dignified and 
yet submissive. We must not regard gaolers and 
warders a= our enemies but a 1 fellow human beuigs not 
utterly devoid of the human ‘oucK Our gentlemanly 
beha\ lour is bound to disarm all suspicion or bitterness. 
I know that this path of discipline on the one hand and 
fierce defiance on the other is a very difficult path, but 
there is no royal road to Swaraj. The country has 
deliberately chosen the n irrow and the straight path. 
Like a straight line it is the shorte-t distance. But 
even as you require a steady and experienced hand to 
draw a straight Imp, so are steadmess of discipline and 
firmness of purpose absolutely necessary if we are to 
walk along the chosen path with an unerrring step- 

I am painfully conscious of the fact that h is not 
going to be a bed of roses for any of the civil resisters. 
And my head reels and the heart throbs >vhen I recall 
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the hves of Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das in their 
palatial rooms surrounded by numerous willing 
attendants and by every comfort and convenience that 
money can buy and when I think of what is in store for 
them inside Lhe cold unattractive prison walls where 
they will have to listen to the clanking of the prisoner’s 
chains in the place of the sweet music of their drawing 
rooms. But I steel my heart with the thought that it is 
the sacrifice of just such heroes that will usher in 
bwaraj. The noblest of South Africans, Canadians 
Englishmen, Frenchmen, Germans have had to undergo 
much greater sacrifices than we have mapped out for 
ourseh es. 

A MODEL PRISONER.-* 

Should non-co-operators shout Bande Mataram 
inside jail against jail discipline which may excite 
ordinary prisoners to violence, should non co-operators 
go on hunger strike for the improvement of food or other 
conveniences, should they strike work inside jails on 
hartal days and other days? Are non-co-operators entitled 
to break rules of jail discipline unless they affect their 
conscience ? Such is the text of a telegram I received 
from a non-co operator friend in Calcutta. From another 
part of India when a friend, again a non-co-operator, 
heard of the indiscipline of non-co-operator prisoners, 
he asked me to write on the necessity of observing jail 
discipline. As against this I know prisoners who are 
scrupulously observing in a becoming spirit all the 
discipline imposed upon them. 

It is necessary, when thousands are going to jail, 
to understand exactly the position a non-co-operator 
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prisoner can take up consistently with his pledge of 
non-violence. Non co-operation when its limitations 
are not recognised, becomes a licence instead of being 
a duty and therefore becomes a crime The dividing 
line between right and wrong is often so thin as to 
become indistinguishable. But it is a line that is 
breakable and unmistakable. 

What is then the difference between those who 
find themselves in jails for being in the right and 
those who are there for being in the wrong ? Both 
wear often the same dress, eat the same food and are 
subject outwardly to the same discipline. But whilst the 
latter submit to discipline most unwillingly and would 
commit a breach of it secretly, and even openly if they 
could, the former will willingly and to the best of their 
ability conform to the jail dscipline and prove worthier 
and more ser\ iceable to their cause than when they are 
outside. We have observed that the most distinguished 
among the prisoners are of greater service inside the jails 
than outside. The coehcientot service is raised to the 
extent of the strictness with which jail discipline is 
observed. 

Let it be remembered that we are not seeking to 
destroy jails as such. I fear that we shall have to 
maintain-jails even under Swaraj. It will go hard with 
us, if we let the real criminals understand that they 
will be set free or be very much better treated when 
Swaraj is established. Even in reformatories by which 
I would like to replace every jail under Swaraj, discipline 
will be exacted Therefore we really retard the advent 
of Swaraj if we encourage indiscipline. Indeed the swift 
programme of Swaraj has been conceived on .the 
supposition that we being a cultured people are capable 
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of evolving high disc pime within a short time. 

Indeed whilst on the one hand civil disobedience 
authorises disobedience of unjust laws or un moral laws 
of a state which one seeks to overthrow, it requires 
meek and willing subnrss on to the penalty of dis 
obedience and therefore cheerful acceptance of the jail 
discipline and its attendant hardship'-. 

It is now therefore clear that a civil resis^er's 
resistance ceases and his obedience as resumed a= soon 
as he is under confinement. In confinement he claims no 
privileges because of the civility of his disobedience 
Inside the jail by his exemplary conduct he reforms 
even the criminals surrounding him, he softens the 
hearts of jailors and others in authority. Such meek 
behaviour springing from strength and knowledge 
ultimately dissohes the tyranny of the tyrant. It is for 
this reason that l claim that voluntary suffering is the 
quickest and the best remedy for the removal of abuses 
and mjust ces 

It is now manifest that shouts of Bind 0 Ms aram 
or any other in breach of jail discipline are unlawful 
'for a non co operator to indulge m It is equally un 
lawful for krm to commit a stealthy breach of ja 1 
regulations. A non co operator will do nothing to 
demoralise his fellow prisoners The only occasion 
when be ran openh disobey jail regulations or nunger 
strike 1 = when an attempt is made to humiliate him or 
when the warders themaeli es break, as they often do 
the rules for the comfort of prisoners or when food that 
is unfit for human consumption is issued as it often is. 
A. case for civil disobedience also arises when there is 
interference with anj obligatory religious practice 
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Miscellaneous 


A CONFESSION OF FAITH 

[The following is an extract from a letter addressed 
by Mr. Gandhi to a friend in India in 1909 : — ] 

(1) Thera is no impassable barrier between East and 
West. 

(2) There is no suoh thing as Western or European 
civilization, but there is a modern civilization which is 
purely material, 

(3) The people of Europe, before they were touohed 
by modern oivilization, had muoh in common with the 
people of the East ; anyhow the people of India, and even 
to day Europeans who are not touched by modern 
civilization, are far better able to mix with Indians than 
the offspring of that oivilizatioD. 

(4) It is not the British people who are ruling India> 
but it is modern civilization, through its railways, tele- 
graph, telephone, and almost every invention which has 
been olaimed to be a triumph of oivilization. 

(5) Bombay, Calcutta, and the other ohief oities of 
India are the real plague spots- 

(6) If British rule were replaced to- morrow by 
Indian rule based on modern methods, India would be no 
better, exoept that she would be able then to retain some 
of the money that is drained away to England ; but then 
India would only become a second or fifth nation of 

Europe or America. 

49 
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(7) East and West aau only really meet whan the 
West has thrown overboard modern civilization, almost 
in its entirety, They can also seemingly meet when East 
has also adopted modern civilization, but that meat'ng 
would be an armed truce, even as it is between* say, 
Germany and England, both of which natious are living 
in the Hill of Death in order to avoid being devoured the 
one by the other, 

(8) I'.i s simply impertinence for any man or any body 
of men to begin or to oontemplata reform of the whole 
world. To attempt to do so by means of highly artificial 
and speedi locomotion, is to attempt tha impossible. 

(9) Iaoreasa of material comforts, it may be gener- 
ally laid down, doss not in aDy way whatsoever conduce 
to moral growth. 

(10) Medical science is tha concentrated essenoa of 
i lack magic, Quackery is infinitely preferable to what 
passes for high medical skill. 

( 1 1 ) Hospitals are the instruments that the Deni 
has b aau using for his own purpose, in order to keBp his 
hold on his kingdom, Tuey perpetuate vice, misery aud 
degradation and real slavery. I was entirely off the track 
wheu I considered that I should receive a medioal train- 
ing, It would be sinful for me in any way whatsoever to 
take part in the abominations that go on in the hospital 3 . 
If there were no hospitals for venereal diseases, or oven 
for consumptives, we should have less consumption, and 
leas sexual vice amongst us. 

(12) India's salvation consists in unlearning what 
she has learut during the past fifty years. Tua railways, 
telegraphs, hospitals, lawyers, doctors, and suoh like have 
all to go, and the so-called upper classes have to learn to 
live consciously »and religiously a'nd deliberately the 
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-simple peasant life, knowing it to be a life giving true 
'happiness. 

(13) India should wear no machine-made clothing 
whether it comes out o£ European mills or Indian mills, 

(Id) England can help India to do this and then 
she will have justifiad her hold cn India. There Beema 
to ha many in England to day who think likewise, 

(lo) Thera was true wisdom in the sages of old 
having so regulated society aa to limit the materia! condi- 
tion of the people : the rude plough of perhaps live 
thousand years ago is the plough of the husbandman to- 
day, Tneraiu lies salvation. People live long under such 
conditions, in comparative peace much greater ihau 
Europe has enjoyed after having taken up modern 
activity, and I feel that evary enlightened man, certainly 
every Englishman, may, if ha oboosas, learn this truth 
and act according to it. 

It is tha true spirit of passive resistance that has 
brought cue to the a bare almost dodaiis eoaolcieiaae. As 
a passive register, I am unconaeuiod whether such a 
gigautic reformation, shall I call P, euu be brought about 
among people who iiod their satisfaction from tho pressnh 
mad rush, If I realize the truth of it, I should rejoice 
in following it, and therefore I could not wait until the 
whole body of people had commenced. Ail of us who 
think likewise have to take the uacessary step, and tha 
■rest, if we are m the right, must follow, Tne theory is 
there ; our practice will have to approach it as much as 
possible. Living in the midst of the rush> we may not be 
able to shake ourselves free from ail taint- Everytime 
I get into a railway oar or use a motor-bus, I know 
that I am doing violence to my sense of what is right. I 
<lo not fear the logical i?sult on that basiE. The visiting of. 
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England ia bad, and any communication between South 
Africa and India by means of ooean-grey-hounds 
ia also bad and ao on. You and I ean, and may outgrow 
these things in our present bodies, but the ehief thing is 
to put our theory right, Yoa will be seeing thers all sorts 
and conditions of man. I, therefore, feel that I should no 
longer withhold from you what I oall the progressive 
etep I have taken mentally- If you agree with me, then 
it will be your duty to tell the revolutionaries and every- 
body else that the freedom they want, or they think, 
they want, U not to be obtained by killing people or 
doing violenoe, but by satting themselves right and by 
beooming and remaining truly Indian- Then the British 
rulers will be servants and not masters. They will be 
trustees, and not tyrants, and they will live in perfect 
peaoe with the whole of the inhabitants of India. The 
future, therefore, lias not with the British race, but with 
the Indians themselves, and ii they have eufQuient self 
abnegation and abstemiousness, they oau make them 
Belves free this 7ery moment, and whan we have arrived 
in India at the simplicity which is still ours largely and 
which was ours entirely uutil a few years ago.it will stiii 
be possible for the bass Indians and the best European!: 
to see one another throughout the length and breadth of 
Iudia and act as the leaven. When there was no rapid 
locomotion, taaohers and preaobers went on feel, from one 
end of the oountry to the other, braving all dangers, not 
for recruiting their health (though all that followed from 
their tramps), but for the sake of humanity. Then were 
Bsnares and other places of pilgrimage the holy cities, 
whereas to-day they are an abomination. 

You will recollect you used to rate me for talking to 
my children in Gujarati. I now feel more and more con- 
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winced that I was absolutely righb in refusing to talk to 
them in English. Fancy a Gujarati writing to another 
Gujarati in English, which, as you would properly say, 
he mispronounces, and writes ungrammatically. I should 
certainly never oommit the ludicrous blunders in writing 
Gujarati that I do in writing or speaking English. I 
think that when I speak in English to an Indian or a 
foreigner, I in a measure unlearn the language. If I 
want to (earn it well, and if I want to attune my ear to 
it, I can only do so by talking to an Englishman and by 
listening to an Englishman speaking. 


PASSIVE RESISTERS IN THE TOLSTOY FARM 

[Writing to a friend from the Tolstoy Faun, where 
he ivas living with a number of passive resisters' families' 
Mr. Gandhi say 3 touching manual labour : — ] 

I prepara the bread that is required on the farm. 
The general opinion about it is that it is well made. 
Manilal and a few others have learnt how to prepare it. 
"We put in no yeast and no baking powder. We grind 
our own wheat. We have just prepared some mar- 
malade from the oranges grown on the farm. I 
■have also learnt how to prepare coromel ooifae. 
It aan be given as a beverage even to babies. The 
passive resisters on the farm have given up the 
use of tea and coffee, and taken to coromel ooffee pre- 
pared on the farm, It is made from wheat wbiob is first 
baked in a oertain way and then ground. We intend to 
sell our surplus production of the above three artioles to 
the public later on, Just at present, we are working as 
labourers on the construction work that is going on on 
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the farm, and have nab time to produce more cf the 
articles abova mentioned than wa need for ourselves. 


THE RATIONALE OF SUFFERING 

[iliV. Gandhi has explained the philosophy of Passive 
Resistance and the need for suffering in the fall oicinc 
terms : — ] 

The ou6 view ia why one should go to jail and them 
submit himself to all personal restraints, a place whsie 
he wouid have to areas himself in the coarse and ugly 
prison garb of a falon and to live upon uon-nutritious and 
semi-starvation diet, where he is sometimes kicked about 
by jail officials, and made to do every kind of work 
whether ha liked it or not, where hs has to carry out the 
behests oi a warder who is no better than his household 
servant, where ha is not allowed to receive the visits of 
his friends and relatives and iB prohibited from writing 
to them, where ha is denied almost the bare necessities 
of life and ia sometimes obliged to Bleep in the °p.me cel! 
that is occupied by actual thieves and robber-. The 
question ia why one should undergo suoh trials and 
sufferings. Batter is death than life under such condi- 
tions. Far better to pay up the fine than to be thus 
incarcerated, May God spare his creatures from such 
sufferings in jail. Such thoughts make one ,e-iliy a 
coward, and being in constant dread of a jail life, defer 
him from undertaking to perform services : n the in'.eiests 
of his country which might otherwise prove vary 
valuable. 

The other view ia that it would be the height of one s 
good fortune to be in jail in the interests and good name 
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of one's oountry and religiou. Thera, there is very little 
of that misery which ha has usually to undergo id daily 
life, There, he has to oarry out the orders of one warder 
only, whereas in daily life he is obliged to oarry out tha 
behests of a great many more. In the jail, he has no 
anxiety to earn his daily bread and to prepare his meals. 
The Government sees to all that. It also looks after his 
health for which he has to pay nothing. Ha gats enough 
works to exeroiae his body. He is freed from all his vioious 
habits. His soul is thus free. He has plenty of time 
at his disposal to pray to Gad. His body is restrained, 
but nob his soul, Ha learns to be more regular in his 
habits. Those who keep his body in restraint, look 
after it, Takiog this view of jail life, he feels himself 
quite a free being. If any misfortune comes bo him or 
any wicked warder happens to use any violence towards 
him, he learns to appraoiata and exercise patience, and 
is pleased to have an opportunity of keeping control over 
himself. Those who think this way are sura to be con- 
vinced that even jaii life can be attended with blessings. 
It solely restB with individuals and their mental attitude 
bo make it one of blessing or otherwise. I trust, how- 
ever, that the readers of this my second experience of 
life in the Transvaal jail will be oonvinoed that the real 
road to ultimate happiness lies in going to jail and under- 
going sufferings and privations there in the interest of 
one’s oountry and religion. 

Placed in a similar position for refusing bis poll-tax, 
the American citizen, Ttio reau, expressed s/mi/ar thoughts 
in 1849. Seeing the walls of the oell in which bs was 
oonfined, made of solid stone two or three feet thiok, and 
tha door of wood and iron a foot thiok, he said to him- 
.self thus : — 
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1 saw that, if there was a wall of stone between me ajd 
my townsmen, there was a still mote difficult one to climb or hjftk 
through before they oould get to be as free as I was. I did not 
feel foe a moment oonfined, and the walls Beemed a great waste of 
stone and mortar. I felt as if I alone of ail my townsmen had 
paid my tax. They plainly did not know how to treat me, but 
behaved like persona who are underbred. In every threat and in 
every compliment there was a blunder ; for they thought that my 
chief deBite was to stand the other side of the stone-wall. I could 
not but smile to see how industriously they locked the door on 
my meditations, wbioh followed them out again without let or 
hindrance, and they were nearly all that was dangerous. As they 
could not reach me, they had resolved to punish my body ; just as 
boys if they cannot come to some person Against whom they have 
a spite . will abuse his dog. I saw that the State wa3 half-witted, 
that it wag timid as a lone woman with her silver spoons, aud 
that it did not know its friends from its foes, and I loBt all my 
remaining respeot for it and pitied it.” 


THE THEORY AND PRACTICE OE PASSIVE 
RESISTANCE 

[Mr. Gandhi contributed the following paper to the 
Golden Number of the “ Indian Opinion” in 1911 : — J 
I shall be at least far away from Phoenix if not actu- 
ally in the Motherland, when this oommamoration issue 
is published. I would, however, leave behind me my 
innermost thoughts upon that which has made this 
special issue nsceesary. Without passive resistance 
there would have been no richly illustrated and important 
apeoia! issue of Indian Opinion which has, for the last 
eleven years, in unpretentious and humble manner, 
endeavoured to serve my countrymen and South Africa, 
a period causing the most optical stage that they will, 
perhaps, aver have to pass through. It marks the rise 
and growth of passiva resistance whioh has attracted 
world-wide attention. 
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(Tha term does nob fib the activity of the Indian 
•community during the past eight years. Its equivalent in 
the vernacular, rendered into English, means truth-force. 
I think Tolstoy oalled it also Soul-Eorce or love-'oroe, 
and so it is. Carried out to its utmost limit, this foroa 
is independent of pecuniary or other material assistance; 
certainly, even in its elementary form, of physioal foroa 
or violence. Indeed, violenoe is the negation of this 
great spiritual forae, which can only be cultivated or 
wielded by those who will entirely esohew violenoe. It 
is a force that may he used by individuals a9 well as by 
communities. It may be used as well in politioal as in 
domestic affairs, Its universal applicability is a demons- 
tration of its permanence and invincibility. It oan be 
used alike by men, women and ohildren. It is totally 
untrue to say that it is a force to be used only by the 
weak so long as they are not capable of meeting violenoe 
by violenoe. This superstition arises from the in- 
completeness of the Eaglish expression. It is impossible 
for thosa who aonsider themselves to be weak to apply 
this foroe. Only those who realise that there is some- 
thing in man whioh is superior to the brute nature in 
him, and that the latter always fields to ib, oan 
effectively be passive resisters. This foroe is to violence 
and, therefore, to ail tyranny, ali injustice, wbab light is 
to darkness. In politics, its use is based upon the immu- 
table maxim that government of the people is possible 
only eo long as they consent either oonsoiously or 
unoonsoiously to be governed^ We did nob want to be 
governed by the Asiatio Act of 1907 of the Transvaal 
and it had to go before thi3 mighty foroe, Two courses 
were open to us — to use violenoe when we were called 
upon to. submit to the Act, or to suffer the penalties 
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Presort under the An!, and tbua to draw oat and 
eZh,b:6 fcti9 forca of sou! within as for a period Ioag 
enough to appeal to the sympathetic chord in tho 
governora or the law-makers. We have taken long to 
a ° ' eve wl,at set about striving for. That war, 
beoause our passive resistance was not of the most 
complete type. All passive registers do not underataui 
the fuh value of the foroe, nor have we noen who always 
from conviction refrain from violence. The use of this 
force requires the adoption of poverty, in the sense that 
wa must be indifferent whether we have the wherewithal 
to feed or clothe ourselves. During the past struggle, all 
Passive Resistors, if any at all, were nob prepared to go 
that length. Soma again were only passive misters, 
Bo-called. Ttiey came without any oonviotioD, often with 
mixed motives, lass often with impure motives. Some even 
whilst engaged in the struggle, would gladly have resorted 
to violence but for meet vigilant supervision, Thus it 
waB that the struggle became prolonged ; for tho exerc ! =e 
of the purest soul-ioroe, in its perfeot form, brings about 
instantaneous relief. For this exeroisB, prolonged train- 
ing of the individual soul is an absolute necessity, so 
that a perfect passive resister has to be almoB", if not 
entirely, a perfeot man. We cannot all suddenly become 
such man, but, if my proposition is correct — as I know 't 
to be correot, — the greater the spirit of passive resistance 
in us, the better men we will become. Its use, therefore, 
is, 1 think, indisputable, and it is a foroe which, if it 
became universal, would revolutionise sooial ideals and do 
away with despotisms aud the ever-growing militarism 
under which the nations of the West are groaning aud 
are being almost orushed to death, — that militariBoi 
whioh promises to overwhelm even the nations of the 
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East, 1/ tha paaft struggle has produc-ed area a few- 
Indians who would dedicate themselves to the task of 
beooming passive registers as nearly perfect as possible, 
they would nob only have served themselves in the truest 
sense of the term, they would also have served humanity 
at large. Thus viewed, passive resistance is the noblest 
and the best education. It should come, not a'ter the 
ordinary education in letters of children, but it shoutd 
precede it. It will not be denied that a child, before itr 
begins to write its alphabet and to gain worldly know- 
ledge, should know what the soul i°, what truth is, what 
lova is, what powers are latent in the soul. It should he 
an essential of real education chat a child should learn 
that, in the struggle of life, : t can easily conquer hate by 
love, untruth hy truth, violence by self-suffering, It was 
because I felt the forces of this truth, that, during the 
later part of the struggle, I endeavoured, as much as F 
could, to train the children at Tolstoy Farm and then at 
Phoenix along these (ines, and one of the reasons for my 
departure to India is still further to realise, as I already 
do in part, my own imperfeotion as a Passive Register, 
and then to try to perfeot myself, for I believe that it is 
in India that the nearest approach to perfection is most- 
possible. 


ON SOUL FORCE AND INDIAN POLITICS 
[ The following is a translation of the original in 
Gujarati published during the agitation against the 
internment of Mrs, Besant and her two colleagues in -June, 

2917;—] 

The English expression 'Passive Resistance ’ hardly 
denotes the force about which I propose to write. But 
Satyagraha, i, e„ Truth-foroe, oorreotly oonveys ths 
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*neam’ng, Truth-foroa is soul-forae, and is fcbe opposite 
of the foroe of arms. The former is a purely religious 
■instrument , its conscious use is, therefore, possible only 
in man religiously inclined. Pcahlad, Mirabai and others 
were Passive Resistors (in the sense in which the expres- 
sion is hare used). At the time of the Moroccan War, 
the French gua3 were playing upon the Arabs of 
Morocco. The latter believed that they were fighting 
for their religion, They defied death and with ‘Allah 1 
on their lips rushed into the cannon’s mouth. There 
was no room left here for them bo deal death, The 
French gunners deolined to work their guns against these 
Arabs, They threw up their hats in the air, rushed 
forward and with shouts of cheer embraced these brave 
Arabs. This is an illustration of " Passive ResiBtana9 " 
and its victory, The Arabs were nob consciously “Pas- 
sive Resisters." They prepared to faoe death in a fit of 
frenzy, The spirit of love was absanb in them. £A 
“Passive Rssiatar" has no spirit of envy in him. It is 
not Anger that bids him court Death. Bub it is by 
reason of his ability to suffer that he refuses to surren- 
der to the so-called enemy or the tyranb. Thus a “ Pas- 
sive Resister ’’ has need to have courage, forgiveness 
and love^ Imam Hussain and his little band refused to 
yield to what to them appeared to be an UDjusb order. 
They knew at the time that Death alone would be their 
lot. If they yielded to it, they felt that their manhood 
and their religion would be in jeopardy. They, therefore, 
welcomed the embrace of Death. Imam Hussain pre- 
ferred the slaughter in his arms of his son and nephew, 
for him and them to suffer from thirst, rather than sub- 
mit to what to him appeared to be an unjust order. It 
is my belief that the rise of Islam has been due not to 
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the sword, bub bo (ha self-immolation alone of tbs 
Fakeers of Islam, Thare is little to boast of in tbs 
ability to wield the sword. ^ When the striker Suds out 
his mistake, he understands the sinfulness oi bis aot 
whiob now beeomes murder and has to repent of hie 
folly.^ Whereas he who courts death even though 'he,, 
might have done so in error, for him it is still a yiotory, 
‘Passive Resistance’ ia the Religion of Ahimsa. It is, 
therefore, everywhere and always a duty and is desirable. 
Violeneeis Himsa and has been discarded in all religions. 
Even the devotees of methods of violenoa impose elabo- 
rate restriotions upon their U3B 1 Passive Resistance ’ 
admits of no suah limits. It is limited only by the 
insuffiaienay of the Passive Resister’s strength to 
suffer. 

No one else but a 11 Passive Resistor” oan answer the 
question whether hia" Passive Resistance'’ is lawful or 
otherwise. The publia can only judge after the " Passive- 
Resiater" has begun his work. He oannob be deterred by 
public displeasure. His operations are not founded upon 
Arithmetical Formulas. He may be considered a olever 
politician or a thoughtful mao who commences bis eo-oa!l- 
ad Passive Resistance only after having weighed ohanoes 
of suooesa and failure, But he is by no means a "Passive 
Resister." The former acts because be must. 

Both 8oul-foroa and force of Arms are from times 
immemorial. Both have received their due meed of praise 
in the aooepted religious literature. They respectively re- 
present Foroes of Good and Evil. The Indian belief is 
that there was in this land a time when the forces of 
Good were predominant. That state still remains our 
ideal. Europe furnishes a forcible illustration of predo- 
minanoe of the Forces of Evil. - .« 
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Either of these ia preferable to rank oowardioe. Nei- 
Lher Swam} nor an awakening among ua ia possible with- 
out resort fco one or the other. '‘Swaraj" ia no Swaraj 
whisk is gainad without Aotion. Such Swaraj oould make 
no impreaBion on the people, No Awakening ia possible 
without the people at large realising their power. In 
spite o^protsatationa by leaders and efforts by the Govern- 
ment, if they and we do not give “ Passive Resistance" 
due pradominanoo, methods cf violenoe will automatioally 
gain strength. They are like weeds; they grow anyhow 
in any soil. For a aultivation of " Passive Resistance" 
endeavour and oourage form the neoes8ary manure ; and 
as weeds, if they are not rooted out, overwhelm a crop, 
even so will violence grow like weeds, if the ground is not 
kepti clean by self-saorifioe for the growth of " Passive 
Resistance" and violenoe that may have already token root 
be not dealt with by loving hands. By the method of 
" Passive Resistance" we can wean from the error of their 
.ways the youths who have become impatient of and an- 
gered by what to them appears to be the Governmental 
Zoolum, and we can strengthen the forces of good by en- 
listing in favour oi “ PaBsive Rssiefcanoe" their heroism, 
their oourage and their power of endurance. 

Therefore, the sooner the Bpirit of “ Passive Resist- 
ance" pervades the atmosphere, the better it is. It will 
bless both the Raj and the R&iyat. A Passive ResiBter 
never wauts to embarrass a Government or anybody elBe. 
He does not act thoughtlessly, he is never insolent, Ha 
therefore Bhuns boycott, but takes the Swadeshi vow as a 
part of his religion and never wavers in practising it. 
Fearing God alone, he iB afraid of no other power, Fear 
of kings can never make him forsake the path of 
duty, 
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In view of the foregoing, it i'b hardly necessary for roe 
"to say that it is our duty to make use of Passive Resist- 
ance" in order to procure the release of Mrs. Bssant and 
her comrades It is bes'de the point whether one approves 
of all or any of her acts, I certainly disapprove of some 
of her aots. But io my humble opinion, ths Government 
-have grievously erred in interning them, and it is an acb 
of injuatioe. I know that the Government think other- 
wise. It is possible that the public are in error in desir- 
ing their relaase The Government have acted upon their 
belief- How are the puhlia to make an effective demon- 
stration of their wounded feelings ? Petitions and the like 
are a remedy for endurable grievances. For the unendur- 
able ‘‘Passive Resistance" alone is the remedy. Only those 
who consider the wrong to be unendurablo will, when the 
feeling possesses them, dedicate themselves body and soul 
to the release of Mrs Besanfc. Such self-surrender is the 
moat effective demonstration of a people’8 deBire. Aud 
before it the mightiest power must bend. Such is tny 
unalterable faith in the effioaoy of Boui-foroe. People 
may rastraiu the supreme demonstration in view of 
Mr. Montagu’s impending visit. Such Belf-imposed 
restraint will be a token of their senBe of justice and 
their faith in the Government. But, if the interned are 
not released before his arrival, lb will be our duty to taka 
up the matchless force I have endeavoured to desoribe. 
Its use will be a true measure for the Government of 
the pain felt by us ; our intention oaDoot be to irritate or 
harrass them ; in my opinion, adoption of Satyagraha 
will be a eervioe to the Government. 
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[Itt response to the invitation of the Madras Central 
Labour Board during his visit to Madras in 1930, Mr. 
Gandhi addressed a monster meeting of the labourers at 
the Beach opposite the High Court on the question of the 
"Rights and Duties of Labour." Mf. B. P. Wadia 
presided on the occasion. Mr. Gandhi said : — ] 

Mr. Chairman and Friends, — lb gives me very great 
pleasure to renew your acquaintance a second time, I 
think I told you last year, when I had the privilege of 
addressing some of you, that I considered myself a fellow- 
labourer like you. Perhaps you are labourers not by 
ohoioe but by some compulsion. But I entertain 
such a high regard for labour. I entertain great 
raspeot for the dignity of labour that I have thrown 
in my lot with tli9 labourers and for many, many years 
now I have lived in their midst like them labouring with 
my hands and with my feet. In labouring with your 
bodies you are simply following the law of your being, 
aud there is not the slightest reason for you ro feel d is- 
satiefisd with your lot. Oa the ooutrary, I would ask 
you to regard yourselves as trustees for the nation for 
which you are labouring. A nation may do without its 
millionaires and without its capitalists, but a nation 
oan never do without its labour, But there is one 
fundamental distinction between your labour and my 
labour. You are labouring for some one else. But I 
consider that I am labouring for myself. Then I am my 
own master. And in a natural state we should all find 
ourselves our own masters. But such a state of things 
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cannot be reaohed in a day. It therefore beoomes a very 
serious question for yon to consider how you are to con- 
duct yourselves as labourers serving others. Just as 
there is no shame in being a labourer for one's self, so 
also is there no shame in labouring for others. 

But it beoomes necessary to find oat the true 
relationship between master and servant. What are your 
dutieB and what are your rights ? It is simple to under- 
stand that your right is to receive higher wages for your 
labour. And it is equally simple to know that your duty 
is to work to the beat of your ability for the wages you 
receive, And it is my universal experience that as a rule 
labour discharges its obligations more effectively and 
more oonsaientiously than the master who has correspond- 
ing obligations towards the labourers. It therefore 
becomes necessary for labour to find out bow far labour 
oan impose its will on the masters. If we find that we 
are not adequately paid or housed, how are we to receive 
enough wages, and good aooommodation ? Who is to 
determine the standard of wages and the standard of 
oomforfc required by the labourers. The best way> no 
doubt, is that you labourers understand your own rights, 
understand the method of enforcing y our rights and enforoe 
them. But for that you require a little previous training — 
education, You have been brought to a central point 
from the various parts of cba country and find yourselves 
congregated together. But you find that you are do! 
getting enough, you are not properly housed, I therefore 
venture to suggest to Mr. Wadia and those who 
are leading you and advising you that their first 
business is to guide you not by giving you a know- 
ledge of letters but of human affairs and human relations. 
I make this suggestion respectfully and in all humility 
60 
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beoause my survey of labour in India is so far as I hava 
been abla to undertake it and my long experience of oon- 
di bi on 9 of labour in South Afrioa lead me to the conclu- 
sion that in a large majority of oases leaders oonsider that 
they have to give labour the knowledge of the 3 E's. 
That undoubtedly is a neoessity of the case. But it is to be 
preceded by a proper knowledge of your own rights and 
the way of enforoing them, And in oonduoting many a 
strike I have found that it is possible to give this 
fundamental eduoation to the labourers within a few days, 
And that brings me to the subjeotof strikes. Strikers 
are now in the air to-day throughout the world and on 
the slightest pretext labour goes in (or strikes. My own 
experienoe of the last six months is that many strikes 
have done harm to labour rather than good. I have 
studied so far as I oan the strikes in Bombay, a strike 
at Tata Iron Works, and the oelebrated strike of the 
railway labourers in the Punjab. There wa3 a failure in 
all these strikes. Labour was not able 6o make good its 
points to the fullest extent. What was the reason ? 
Labour was badly lad. I wanb you bo distinguish between 
two olasses of leaders. You have leaders derived from 
yourselves and they are in their turn advised and led by 
those who are not themsalves labourers, but who are in 
sympathy or expaoted to be in sympathy with labour, 
Uulaaa there is parfeot oorrespondauoa between these 
three, there is bound bo be a failure. In all these four 
strikes that perfaob oorrespondanoe was laoking. Thera is 
another substantial reason whioh I disoovered. Labourers 
look bo paouniary support from their unions (or their 
maintenance. No labour oan prolong a strike indefinitely 
so loDg as labour depends on tbe resources of its unions 
and no strike oan absolutely suooeed whioh cannot be 
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i indefinitely prolonged, In all the strikes that I have 
•„ -ever oonduoted I have laid down one indispensable rule 
_ that labourers must find their own support. And 
‘ therein lies the secret of suocess and therein oonsists 
your education. You should be able to perceive that, 
if you are able to serve one master and oommand a 
f particular wage, your labour must be worthy and fit to 
reoeive that wage any where else, Strikers therefore cannot 
expect to be idlers and suooeed. Your attempts must be 
just. And there should be no pressure exerted upon those 
whom you call " black legs.” Any force of this kind 
•exerted against your own fellow labourers is bound to 
reaot upon yourselves. And I think your advisers will 
tell you that these three conditions being fulfilled no 
Strike need fail. Uut they at once demonstrate to you 
the necessity of thinking a hundred timeB before under-^ 
taking a strike So much for your rights and the method 
of enforcing them Bui as labour beoomes organised 
strikes must be few and far between. And aB your 
mental and collective development progresses, you will 
'find that the principle of arbitration replaces the principle 
of strikes and the time has now arrived when we should 
reaoh this state. 

I would now venture to say a few words in connec- 
tion with your national responsibility. Just as you 
„ have to understand obligations amoogBt ourselves with 
e" reference to your own masters, so also is it necessary to 
f understand your obligations to the nation to which yon 
t belong. Then your primary education is oomplete. If 
you sufficiently realise the dignity of labouri you will 
L realise that you have a duty to discharge by your 
If ^country. You must therefore find out the affairB of 
^your country in the best manner you can. You musk 
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find out without having bo wait for a oarb load of booTrs. 
Who ara your Governors and what are your relations 
with them ? What they do bo you and what you can 
do to them? In my humble opinion, it is not possible for 
you to live your religion fully, until you undertake to 
understand these things and my task this afternoon is 
fir.isbed if I have stimulated your desire after a know- 
ledge of the affairs of your oountry. And f hope you 
will not rest oontanted until you have found out through 
your advisers and leaders tha trua affairs of this country. 
I wish you all tha prosperity that you may desire and I 
hope that you will discharge yourselves as good citizens 
of this country (loud applause), 


THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD* 

In this age of the rule of brute foroe, it is almost 
impossible for auyona Co believe that anyone else oouid 
possibly reject tha law of the final supremacy of brute 
force. Aod so I receive anouymous letters advising me 
that I must not interfere with tha progress o£ non-co- 
operation even though popular violence may break out. 
Others oome to me and assuming that aooretiy I must 
ba plotting violence, inquire when the happy rnomenb 
for declaring open violenoe is to arrive. They assure me 
that the Euglish will never yield to anything but violence 
seoret or open. Yet others, I am informed, believe that 
I am the most rascally person living in India beoause I 
never give out my real intention and that they have not 
a shadow or doubt that I believe in violenoe just as much 
as most people do. 

• From Young India, August 11, 1920. 
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* Such being the hold that the dootrine o{ the sword 

« ^has on the majority of mankind, and as suooesB of non- 
‘ co-operation depends pricoipally on the absenne of 
{ "Violence daring its pendency and as my views in this 
| matter affect the oonduob of a large number of people, I 
am anxious to state them as clearly as possible, 

I do believe that, where there is only a ohoioe be- 
tween cowardioe and violence, I would adviBe violence. 
Thus when my eldest son asked me what he should have 
done, had he been present when I wa3 almost fatally 
assaulted in 1908, whether he should have run away 
and seen me killed or whether he should have used bis 
physioal faree whiah he could and wanted to use, and 
defended me, T told him that it was his duty to defend 
me even by using violence. Hence it was that I took 
part in the Boer War, the so-oa!!ed Zulu rebellion and 
the late War Hence also do I advocate training in 
arms for those who heliev® in the method of violence. 

I would rather have India resort to arms in order to 
defend her honour than that she Bbould in a cowardly 
manner become or remain a helpless witness to her own 
dishonour. 

But I believe Chat non-violence is infinitely supe- 
rior to violenoe, forgiveness adorns a soldier. But 
abBbinenoe is forgiveness only when there is the power 
K punish ; it is meaningless when it pretends to pro- 
ceed from a helpless creature. A mouse hardly forgives 
a oat when it allows itself to be torn to pieces by her- 
I therefore appreciate the sentiment of those who ory 
out for the oondign punishment of General Dyer and his 
ilk. They would tear him bo pieoes if they oould- Bub 
I do not believe India bo he helpless. I do nob believe 
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myself to be a helpless creature. Only I want to use 
India’s and my strength for a better purpose. 

Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does nob 
tome from physical capacity. It oomes from an indo 
mitable will. An average Zulu is anyway more than a 
match for an average Englishman in bodily capacity. 
But he flees from an English boy, beoause he fears fha 
boy’s ravolver or those who will use it for him. He 
fears death and is nerveless in spite of his burly 
figure. We in India may in a moment realise that one 
hundred thousand English men need nob frighten three 
hundred million human beings. A definite forgiveness 
would therefore mean a definite recognition of our 
strength. With enlightened forgiveness mush come 
mighty wave of strength in us, whioh would make it 
impossible for a Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap 
affront upon India’s devoted head. It matters little to 
me that for the moment I do nob drive my point home. 
We feal too downtrodden not bo be angry and revenge- 
ful. Bub I must not refrain from saying that India can 
gain more by waiving the right of punishment. We 
have better work bo doi a better mission to deliver to 
the world 

I am not a visionary. I claim to be a practical 
idealist. The religion of non-violence is not meant 
merely for the Rishis and saints. It is meant for the 
common people as well. Non-violence is the law of or r 
species as violence is the law of the brute. Tne sr.lrib 
lies dormant in the brute and he knows no law b'-ifc that 
of physical might. The dignity of man requires obedi- 
ence feo a higher law — to the strength of the spirit 

I have therefore ventured to place before India the 
anoienb law of self-sacrifioe. For Sabyagrab and its off- 
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shoots, non-co-operation and civil resistance, are nothing 
bub Daw names for the law of suffering, The Ri=bis, 
who discovered the law of Don-violenoe in the midst of 
violence, were greater geniuses than NewfcoD, They 
were themselves greater warriors than Wellington, 
Having themselves known the use of arms, they realised 
their uselessness and taught a weary world that its 
salvation lay nob through violenoe bub through non- 
violence, 

Non-violence in its dynamic condition means con- 
scious Buffering' It does nob mean meek BnbmisBioD bo 
the will of the evil-doer, but it means the putting of one's 
whole soul against the will of the tyranb. Working 
under this law of our being, it is possible for a single 
individual bo defy the whole might of an unjusb empire 
to save his honour, his religion, his soul and lay the 
foundation for that empire's fall or its regeneration. 

And so I am not pleading for India to praotise non- 
violence because it is weak, I want her to practise 
non-violence being consoious of her strength and power. 
No braining in arms is required for the realisation of her 
strength, W T e Beem to need it because we seem to think 
that we are but a lump of flesh, I want India to 
reoog nise that she has a soul that oannot perish and 
that oan rise triumphant above every physioal weakness 
and defy the physioal combination of a whole world. 
What is the meaning of Rama, a mere human being, 
with his host of monkeys, pitting himself against the 
insolent strength of tan-beaded RavaD surrounded in 
supposed safety by the raging waters on all sides of 
Laoka? Does it not mean the oonquest of physioal 
might by spiritual strength? However, being a practial 
naan, I do not wait till India reoognises the praotioabi- 
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hty of the spiritual life id the politioal world. India 
ooDsidars herself to be powerless and paralysed before 
the machine-guns, the tanks and the aeroplanes of the 
English And she takas up non-co-operation out of her 
weakness It must still serve the same purpose, namely, 
bring her delivery from the crushing weight of British 
injustice if a sufficient number of people practise it. 

I isolate this non-co-operation from Sinn Feinism, 
for, it is so conceived as to be inoapabie of being ottered 
side by side with violence. But I invite even the 
sohool of violence to give this peaceful non-co-operation 
a trial It will not fail through its inherent weakness. 
It may fail beoause of poverty of response Than will 
be the time for real danger, Toe high-souled men, who 
are unable to suffer national humiliation any longer, 
will want to vent their wrath. They will take to 
violence So far ss I know they must perish without 
delivering themselves or their country from the wroDg, 
If India takes up the doctrine of the sword, Bhe may 
gain momentary victory Then India will cease to be 
the pride of my heart. I am wedded to India because I 
owe my all to her, I believe absolutely that Bhe has a 
mission for the world. She is not to copy Europe 
blindly India’s aooeptanoe of the dootrine of the sword 
will be the hour of my trial. I hope I s' a'l rot be 
found wanting My religion has no geographical limbs. 
If I have a living faith in it, it will transcend my love 
for India herself My life is dedicated to servioe of India 
through the religion of non-violence which I believe to 
be the root of Hinduism. 

Meanwhile I urge those who distrust me, not to 
disturb the even working of the struggle that has just 
oommenoed by inoiting to yiolenoe in the belief that I 
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wanb violenoe, I detest secrecy aa a sin. Let them 
give non-violent non-co-operation a trial and they will 
■find that I had no mental reservation whatsoever, 


THE GUJARAT NATIONAL UNIVERSITY 

[The following is an English version of Mr. Gandhi’s 
address on the occasion of the inauguration of the Guzerat 
National University : — ] 

I have been responsible for many important deeda 
during my life-time. I have regretted for some while I 
- have heen proud of others. Bub I oan Bay without the 
least exaggeration that the work in band thiB momenb 
oan ha compared with none. I take this to he the moab 
important nob beoauae the country is going to ruins, aa 
some aay, along that path, bub I feel myself unequal to 
the task. This fa not what courtesy makes me apeak 
huh it is what my conscience tells me. I would not have 
made hbia prefaoe had I known that thia oomea simply aa 
an eduoationn! problem. It is Dot merely to impart learn- 
ing that thia institution is started but it is also meant to 
enable students to solve the bread problem, That makes 
me enter into comparisons. I feel reeling as it were 
when I begin comparing this institution with the Guzerat 
College and other Colleges. To me this appears great, 
though some of you may differ. Bricks and mortar may 
be playing an important part in your comparisons and I 
acknowledge the superiority of the Guzerat College in 
these respects. All along the way T have been thinking 
of something whioh can enable me to make you set aside 
■these standards of judgment, I have nob been able to 
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find that something out and hence I find myself in straits 
wherein I had never before fallen knowingly or unknow- 
ingly. I shall not be able to oonvinoe you of things that 
I feel. How can I oonvinoe you that this work is great 
notwithstanding the deficiencies lying therein ? But I 
have that faith and can only wish that God foster such 
faith in you. 

PfUNCIP ALSHIP 

Not an inch of the land is ours, everything belongs to 
the Government, even our body. It is doubtful whether 
we are masters of our own souls, In suoh a tragio 
state how aan we wait for good building and learned men? 
I would gladly offer the prinoipalship to a man, who 
though a man of little parts oan convince me that we have 
lost our souls and our country, its valour and splendour. I 
do not know whether you would aooept him as such. And 
so Mr. Gidwani is here. He is a man with high academic 
qualifications and bright University degrees. But these 
have not dazzled me. I would like you to ohauge your 
standards of judgments and make character the test in 
your new valuations, 

But here we have a holy place and that is brought 
about by coming together of good men from Maharashtra, 
Sind and Guzerab. 

Steeling Character 

1 would first requeBb the ladieB and gentlemen pre- 
sent here to bless the movement and wish it suooess nob 
by mere words but by deed, by sending their sons p.rd 
daughters to the institution. India has ever helped such 
institutions financially, progress is never stayed on 
acoount of laok of financial support. Bub I do believe that 
it is stayed for lack of meD, teaohers and organisers. 
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I(i is only a bad workman that quarrels with bis 
bools and the truest is he who gives the best with 
what he has I would tell the principal and the 
professors that only one prinoiple needs guide them 
here. They are to teaoh lessons of freedom not by 
their scholarship but by their sterling character. 
They are to meet the warring devilish forces of the 
Government with their divine peaoeful forceB. We have 
to nurse the seed of freedom into a full-grown tree of 
Swaraj. May God justify my faith in you ! I know that 
1 have not the scholarship which is expeoted in a Chan- 
cellor of a Uoiversity. But I have my faith which has 
moved me to accept it. I am prepared to live and die 
for this work ; and I aoaepb this high offioe only beoause 
I know that the same feelings aotuate you. 

Duty op Parents 

Now I turn to the students, I consider it a Bin to 
blame them, because they are one mirror in whioh the 
present situation is so faithfully reflected, They are 
simple things and easy to read. If they laok in virtue 
the fault is not theirs, bub it is that of the parents, 
teachers and the king. How do I fiod fault with the 
king? " Yahha-praja Tatha Raja ” (as are the subjeots,. 
so is the king) is equally true as " Yatba Raja latha 
Praja ” (as is the king so are tbo subjeots) for a king is 
a king so long as bis authority is respected. People are- 
at fault and their drawbaoks are mirrored in the students, 
and hence we must try to reform parents, teachers and 
kings. Every home is a university and the parents are 
the teachers. The parents iu India have at present fore- 
gone this sacred duty. We have nob been able to estimate 
foreign oulture at its proper value. How can we expect- 
India to rise with that borrowed oulture ? 
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We inaugurate this University not as an educational 
institution but as a national one, Wa inaugurate it to 
inculcate character and courage in students : and our 
fitness for Swaraj will be rated by this our auoaess. 

Students' Responsibilities 
"This is not the time for words but for deeds, and I 
have called upon you to contribute your quota to the 
national sacrifice. Now I address myself to the students. 
I do not regard them as mere students exempt from any 
responsibility. I regard the students who have joined 
this institution as examples to others and heDce fulfilling 
the conditions of teaobers to some extent. The Maha- 
vidyalaya is founded on them; without them it would 
have been an impossibility. They share its responsibility 
and unless they realise this, all the efforts of the 
teaobars will not bear fruits expected of them. They 
are to fully realise when they have left their colleges and 
joined this, May God pour into them the strength to 
discharge their duties during this grim struggle, however 
long it lasts, 

Birthplace op " N, C. 0.” 

This strength of conviction and not the strength in 
number would make this institution a success and an 
ideal to the rest of India, It shall be so not beoause of 
the wealth of Guzerat or its learning but because it is the 
birthplace of Non-Co-operation. The ground was firso 
prepared in Guzerat and the Beed sown, It is Guzerat 
that has suffered the birth-pangs and it is Guzerat that 
has reared up the movement. It is not vanity that 
speaks in me, I do not meaD to say that I am the 
author of all this, I have simply been a Risbi, a Seer, 
if a Banialika myself oan be odb. I have simply given 
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the idea and ii> is worked oat by my oolleaguee. Tbeir 
faith is of a superior type, I have seen it by experience 
as direotly an I see the trees opposite that India is to 
rise by non-violent Non-Co-operation, and even the gods 
oannoii oonvinoe me otherwise, But my ool!eagU63 have 
realised this by imagination, by reasoning, by faith. 
Individual experience is not the only factor in an action, 
Faith and imagination do play their part. 

My colleagues have grounded the .weapon, and its 
efieot cannot be fuily realised at this moment as it will 
be six months hence But its corporate symbol is this 
Mahavidyalaya. The ohanoellor, the teaoheis and the 
students form the component parts of the symbol. I am 
an autumnal leaf on the tree that might fall off at any 
moment, the teachers are the young sprouts that would 
last longer but fall off at their proper time bub you, the 
stuaeuts, are the branches that would put forth new 
leaves to replaoe the old ones, I request the students to 
have the same faitn in teachers as they have in me. 
But if you fiod them laek in vitality, I would ask you to 
burn them in your fire of righteousness Such i3 my 
prayer to God and tdat is my blessing to the students. 

In conclusion, I pray to God and I wish you to join 
me in the prayer that this Mahavidyalaya help' us to- 
wiu the freedom that would turn nob only this oountry. 
bub the worlo into a heaven, 
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[Mr. Qandhi, tn opening the Tibbi College at Delhi , 
in the second tveeh of February , 1921, said : — ] 

Iq order to avoid any misinterpretation of my views 
on medioine, I would orave your indulgence for a few 
moments over a very brief exposition of them. I have 
said in a book that is much oritioised at the present 
moment that the present praotioe of medioine is the 
concentrated essence of black magio. I believe that a 
multiplicity of hospitals is no test of civilisation. It is 
rather a symptom of deoay even as a multiplicity of 
Pinjrapoles is a symptom of the indifferenoe to the welfare 
of their oattle by the people in whose midst they are 
brought into being. I hope, therefore, that this College 
will be concerned ohiefly with the prevention of diseases 
rather than their cure, The soienoa of sanitation is 
infinitely more ennobling, though more difficult of 
execution, than the science of healing, I regard the 
present system as black mtrgio because it tempts people 
to put an undue importance on the body and praotioally 
ignores the Bpirit within I wouldf'urge the students and 
professors of the College to investigate the lawB governing 
the health of the spirit and they will find that they will 
yield startling results even with reference to the oure of 
the body. The present soienoe of medioine is divoioad 
from religion. No man who attends to bis daily Namaj 
or his Qayatri in the proper spirib need get ill. A oiean 
spirit must build a clean body, I am convinced that the 
main rules of religious oonduob ooDserve both the spirit 
and the body, Let me hope and pray that this College 
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’will witness a definite attempt on the part of the physi- 
cians to bring about a reunion between the body and the 
floul, Modern medical science having igDored the condi- 
tion of the permanent element in the human system in 
diagnosing diseases has ignored the limitation that should 
naturally exist regarding the field of its aotivity. In trying 
to oure a body of its disease it has totally disregarded the 
claims of sub-human oreation. Man instead of being lord 
and therefore proteotor of the lower animal kingdom, 
has become its tyrant and tbe soienoe of medioine 
■has been probably his ohief instruments for tyranny. 
Viviseotion in my opinion is the blackest of all the blaok- 
est orimes that man is at present committing againsb 
God and His fair creation. We should be able to refuse 
to live if the price of living be tbe torture of sentient 
beings, It all becomes us to invoke tbe blessings in our 
daily prayers of God, the Compassionate, if we in turn 
will not practice elementary compassion towards our 
fellow-oreatures. Would to God that this College found- 
ed by one of the bast of Indian physioians will bear in 
mind the limitations that God, in my humble opinion, 
bas set upon our aotivity. Having said this much 1 
would like to pay my humble tribute to the spirit of 
research that fires the modern scientist. My quarrel is 
not against that Bpirit, my oomplaint is againBt tbe 
direction that the spirit haB taken. It has chiefly con- 
cerned itself with the exploration of law and methods' 
conducing to the merely material advancement of its 
•clientele. But I hava nothing but praise for the zeal, 
industry and sacrifice that have animated tbe modern 
Scientists in their pursuit after truth, I regret to have 
to record my opinion based on considerable experience 
that our Hakims and Yaids do not exhibit that spirit in 
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aDy mentionable degree, — they follow without question 
formulas, they carry on little investigation. The con- 
dition of indigenous medieine is truly deplorable. Not 
having kept abteast of modern research their profession 
has fallen largely into disrepute. 1 am hoping that this 
College will try to remedy this grave defect and restore 
Ayurvedio and Unani medical Boienee to its pristine 
glory. I am glad, therefore, that this institution has its 
western wing. Is it too much to hope that a union of 
the three systems will result in a harmonious blending 
and in purging each of its special defects. Lastly, I 
shall hope this College will set its face absolutely against 
all quackery, Western or Eastern, refuse to recognise any 
but sterling worth and that it will inouloate among the 
students the belief that the profession cf medicine is not 
intended for earning fees but for alleviating pain and 
suffering. With the prayer that God may bless the 
labours of its founder and organisers, I formally declare 
the Tibbi College open. 


HINDUSTANI AND ENGLISH’ 

I have ventured to advise every student to devote 
this year of our trial to the manufacture of yarn and 
learning Hindustani. I am thankful to the Calcutta 
students that they have taken kindly to the suggestion. 
Bengal aud Madras are the two provinces that are cut 
of! from the rest cf India for want of a knowledge 
of Hindustani on their part, Bengal, because of its 
prejudice against learning 'any other language of India, 
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and Madras, beoauso of the difficulty of the D'-avidiana 
about picking up Hindustani. Ac average Bengali can 
really learn Hindustani in two months if he gave it 
three hours per day and a Dravidian in six months at 
the same rate. Neither a Bengali nor a Dravidian oan 
hope to achieve the same result with English in the same 
time, A knowledge of English opeD 3 up intercourse only 
with comparatively few English-knowing Indians' 
whereas a passable knowledge of Hindustani enables us 
to hold intercourse with the largest number of our 
aountrymen. I do hope the Bengalis and the Dravidians 
will come to the text Congress with a workable 
knowledge of Hindustani. Our great assembly cannot 
be a real objeot lesson to tho masses unless it speaks to 
them in a language which the largest number can under- 
stand. I appreciate the difficulty with the Dravidians, 
but nothing is difficult before their industrious love (or 
the Motherland. 

The Place of English 

Alongside of my suggestion about Hindustani has 
been the advice that the students should, during the 
transition period from inferiority to equality — from 
foreign domination to Swataj, from heiplessr ess to self- 
help — suspend their study cf English. If we wish to 
attain Swaraj before the next Congress, we rnuBt believe 
in the p'CESibilitj , we must co all that were capable of' 
doing for its advancement, aul one must dc nothing that 
would not advance it 01 weuld aciually retard is. Now 
adding to our knowledge cf English cannot acoelerate 
our progress towaids cur goal and it can conceivably 
retard it. The latter calamity is a reality in many 
oases, for there are many who believe that we cannot 
atquire the spirit of freedom without the inusto of the 
51 
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English words ringing in our ears and Bounding through 
our lips. This is an infatuation. If it were the truthi 
Swaraj would be as distant as the Greek Kalends, 
English is a language of international oommeroe, it is 
the language of diptomaoy, and it contains many a rich 
literary treasure, it gives us an introduction to Western 
thought and culture, For a few of us, therefore, a 
knowledge of English is necessary. They can carry on 
the departments of national oommeroe and international 
diplomacy, and for giving to the nation the best of 
Western literature, thought aod scianoe. That would be 
the legitimate use of English, Whereas to-day English 
has usurped the dearest place in our hearts and dethroned 
our mother-tongues. It is an unnatural plaoe due to 
our unequal relations with Englishmen. Trie highest 
development of the Indian mind must be possible without 
a knowledge of English. It is doing violenoa to the 
manhood and specially the womanhood of India to 
encourage our boys and girls to think that an entry into 
the best sooiety is impossible without a knowledge of 
English. It is too humiliating a thought to be bearable. 
To get rid of the infatuation tor English is one of the 
essentials of Swaraj. 


SOCIAL BOYCOTT* 

Non-Co-operation being a movement of purification 
ie bringing to the surfaoe ail our weaknesses as also 
6X068888 of even our strong points, Social boyoott is an 
age-old institution. It is ooevai with caste. It is the 
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oae terrible sanotion, exercised with great effeot. Is ig 
baaed upon the notion that a community ig not bound to 
extend iba hoapitality orservioe bo an ex-oommunioated lb 
anawared whan every village was?a eelf-oontained unit, 
and the oaoaaiong of ra-oaloitranoy weretrare But when 
opinion is divided, ae ib ig to-day, on the merits of Non- 
Co-operation, when its new applioabion is having a trial, 
a summary use of gooial boyootb in order bo bend a 
minority to the will of the mojoriby is a speoies of unpar. 
donable violenoe. If persisted i n , suoh boyootb is bound 
to destroy the movement. Social boyootb is applioable 
and effective when it is not (elt as a punishmenb and 
accepted by the object of boycott as a measure of disci- 
pline. Moreover, social boyootb to be admissible in a 
campaign of non-violenoe must never savour of inhu- 
manity. It must be oivilisad. Ib must cause pain to the 
party using it, if it oauses inoonvenienoe to its objeob. 
Thus, depriving a man of the services of a madioal man, 
as is reported to have been done in Jtiansi, is an aob of 
inhumanity tantamount in the moral code to an abtempb 
to murder. I sea no difference in murdering a man and 
withdrawing madioal aid from a man who is on the point 
of dying, Even the laws ol war, I apprehend, require j 

the giving of medical relief to tha;snemy in need of ib. To ) 

deprive a man of the use of an only village-well is 
tnotioe to him to quit that village, Surely, Non-Co-opera- 
tors have acquired no right to use that extreme pressure Js 
against those who do not sea eye to eye' with them, Im- 1 
patience and intolerance will surely kill this great religious 
movement, We may not make people pure by compul- 
sion. Muoh less may we compel them by violenoe to 
respect our opinion. It is utterly against the spirit ot 
the democracy we want to oulbivabe. 


’Sfcn., 
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There are no doubt serious difficulties in our way, 
The temptakioa bo resort to sooial boyootb is irreaisfcibla 
when a defendant, who submits bo private arbitration, 
refuses to abide by its award. Yafc it is easy to see that 
the application of sooial boycott is more than likely to 
arrest the splendid movement to settle disputes by arbi- 
tration which, apart from its use as weapon in the 
armoury of Non-Cooperation, is a movement fraught 
with great good to the country. People will take time 
before they accommodate themselves to private arbitra- 
tion Its vary simplicity and inexpensiveness will repel 
many people even as plates jaded by spicy foods are 
repelled by simple combinations. All awards will not 
always be above suspicion. We must therefore reiy upon 
the intrinsic merits of the movement and tho correctness 
of awards to make itself felt. 

It is much to be desired if wa oan bring about a 
complete voluntary boyaott of law oourts. That or;9 event 
o>tu hring Swaraj. But it was never expected that wa 
would reach completion in any single item of Non-Co- 
operation. Public opinion has been so far developed as to 
recognise the Court3 as signs not of our liberty but of our 
si&vary. It has made it practically impossible for lawyers 
to practise their profession and be oaliad popular 
leaders. 

^Non-Co-operation has greatly demolished the prestige 
of Law Courts and to that extent, of the Government. 
The disintegrating process is slowly but surely going on. 
lis velocity will suffer diminution if violent methods are 
adopted to hasten it. This government of ours is armed 
to the teeth to meet and check forces of violence, It 
possesses nothing to check the mighty foroee of non- 
violence. How oan a handful of Englishmen resist a 
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voluntary expression of opinion accompanied bv the 
voluntary self-denial of thirty orores of people?) 

I hope, therefore, that Non-Co-operation workers 
will beware of the snares of social boyoott. But the 
alternative to sooial boycott ib oertainly not sooial 
intercourse. A man who defies strong, clear publio 
opinion on a vita! matter is not entitled to social amenities 
and privileges. Wa may nob take part in hiB social 
functions such as marriaga feasts, we may nob reoeive 
gifts from him. But we dare not deny Booial Bervioe. 
The latter is a duty. Attendance at dmner parties and 
the like is a privilege whioh it is optional to withhold or 
extend, But ib would be wisdom to err on the right side 
and to exercise the weapon even in the limited aonse 
described by me on rare and well-defined occasions. And 
in every case the user of the weapon will use it at hia 
own risk Tna use of it is not as yen in any form a duty. 
No one ;s entitled to its use if there is any danger of 
faurbing the movement. 


" NEITHER A SAINT NOR A POLITICIAN 1 ' ” 

A kind friend has sent me the following outting 
from the April number of the " EaBb and West — 

1 Mr. Gandhi has the reputation of a saint but it 
seems that the politician in him often dominates hia 
decisions. He has been making great use of hartals and 
there oau be no gainsaying that under hia direction harta 
is becoming a powerful political weapon for uniting the 
educated and the uneducated od a single question of the 
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day, Tha hartal is nob without its disadvantages. It is 
teaohiDg direct aotioD, and direct action however potent 
does not work for UDity, Is Mr, Gandhi quite sure that 
be is serving the highest behasts of ahimsa , harmiessness? 
His proposal to commemorate the shootings at Jallian- 
waia Bagh is not likely to promote aonoord. It is a 
tragio incident into which our Government was betrayed; 
but is tie memory of its bitUrnesa worth retaining ? 
Can we not commemorate the event by raising a temple of 
peaae, to help the widows and orphans, to bless the souls 
of those who died without knowing why? The world is 
full of politicians and pettifoggers who, in the name of 
patriotism, poison the inner sweetness of man and, as a 
result, we have wars and feuds and suoh shameless slaugh- 
ter as turned Jallianwaia Bagh into a shamble. Shall 
we not now try for a larger symbiosis such as Buddha 
and Christ preached and bring the world to breathe and 
prosper together? Mr, Gandhi seemed destined to ba 
tha apostle of suoh a movement, but ciroucoatanoeB are 
forcing him to seek bha way of raising resistances and 
group unities. Ha may yet take up the larger mission of 
unibing the world.' 

I have given the whole of the quotation. As a 
rule I do not notioe oritiaism of me or my methods 
exoepb when thereby I acknowledge a mistake or enforos 
still further the principles oriticised. I have a double 
roason for noticing the extract. For, Dot odIv do I hope 
further to eluoidate the principles 1 hold dear, but I want 
to show my regard for the author of the oritioiBm whom 
I know and whom I have admired for many years for 
the singular beauty of his character. The oritio regrets 
to see in me a politician, whereas be expected me to b6 a 
saint. How I think that the word "saint" should be 
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rulsd out of present life. It is too sacred a word to be 
lightly applied to anybody, muoh less to one like myself 
who claims only to be a humble searcher after truth, 
r* knows his limitations, makes mistakes, never hesitates to 
. - admit them when he makes them and frankly oonfesses 
that he, like a scientist, is miking experiments about 
some of the eternal ‘verities’ of life, but oannot even 
olaim to be a scientist because he can show no tangible 
proof of scientific aoouraoy in his methods or suoh 
tangible results of his experiments as modern soienoe 
demands. Gut though by disclaiming sainthood I 
disappoinb the oritio's expectations, I would have him 
give up his regrets by answering him that the politi- 
cian in me has never dominated a single decision 
of mine, and if I seem to take part in politics, it is 
only because politics enaircla us to-day like the coil of a 
snake from whioh one cannot get out, no matter how 
muoh one tries. I wish therefore to wrestle with the 
snake, as I have been doing with more or less suocess 
oonsoiously since 1894, unconsciously, as I have now 
discovered, ever since reaching years of discretion. Quite 
Belfisbly, as I wish to live in peaoe in the midst of a 
bellowing storm howling round me, I hav6 been experi- 
menting with myself and friends by introducing religion 
into politios, Let me explain what I mean by religion. 
<■ It is not the Hindu religion whioh I oertainly prize above 
r all other religions, but the religion whioh transoands 

if Hinduism, whioh changes one s very nature, whioh binds 

I' one indissolubly to the truth witbin and whioh never 

purifies, It is the permanent element in human nature 
j wbioh counts no cost too great in order to find expres- 

[ r sion and whioh leaves the soul utterly restless until 

^ it has found itself, known its Maker and appreoiat- 
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ed the true correspondence between the Makar aod 
itself. 

It was in that religious spirit that I c&me upon 
hartal. I wanted to show that it is Dot a knowledge of 
letters that would give India oonsoiousness of herself, or 
that would find the educated together. The hartal 
illuminated the whole of India as if by magic on the 6th 
of April, 1919. And had it not bean for the interruption 
of the 10th of April brought about by Satan whispering 
fear into the ears of a government oonsoious of its own 
wrong and inciting to anger a people that were prepared 
for it by utter distrust of the Government, India would 
have risen to an unimaginable height. The hartal had 
not only been taken up by the great noasseB of people in 
a truly religious spirit but it was intended to baa prelude 
to a series of direct actions. 

But my critio deplores direct aotion. For, be says, 
" it does not work for unity.” I join issue with him 
Never has anything been done on this earth without 
direot aotion. I rejected the word " passive resistance, ” 
because of its insufficiency and its being interrupted as 
a weapon of the weak. It was direot aotion in South 
Afrioa which told and told so effectively that it converted 
General Smuts to sanity. He was in 1906 ’.lie mist 
relentleSB opponent of Indian aspirations, In 1914 na 
took pride iD doing tardy justice by removing from the 
Statute Book of the Onion a disgraceful measure which, 
in 1909 he had told Lord Morley, would be nevet remov- 
ed, for he then said South Afrioa would never tolerate 
repeal of a measure whiah was twice passed by the 
Transvaal Legislature, But what is more, direct aotion 
sustained for eight years left behind it not only no bitter- 
ness, but the yery Indians who pub up suob a stubborn 
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•fighfc against Genera! Smuts, ranged themselves round 
his banner in 1915 and fought under him in East Afrioa. 
It was diraot action in Obamparan which removed an age- 
long grievance, A m«ak submission when one is chafing 
under a disability or a grievance whioh one would gladly 
flee removed, not only do9S not make for unity, but makes 
the weak party acid, angry and prepares him for an 
opportunity to explode. By allying myself with the 
weak party, by feaohing him direon, firm, hut harmless 
notion, I make him feel strong and capable of defying 
the physical might, He feels braced for the struggle 
regains oocfidenoe in himself, and knowing that the 
remedy lies with himself, oeases to harbour the spirit of 
revenge and yearns to be satisfied with a redress of the 
wrong he is seeking to remedy. 

Id is working aloDg the same Ima that I have 
ventured to suggest a memorial about Jalliaowala Bagb. 
The writer in East and West has asoribad to me a 
proposal whioh has never onoe orossad my mind, He 
thinks that I want 1 to commemorate the shooting at 
Jailianwala Bagh ” Nothing can be further from my 
thought than to perpetuate the memory of a blaob deed. 

I daresay that, before we have ooma to our owd, we 
shall have a repetition of th8 tragedy and I will prepare 
the nation for it by treasuring the memory of the innocent 
dead. The widows aud the orphans have been and are 
being helped but we oannot "bless the souls of those who 
died without knowing why,” if we will not aoquire the 
ground which has been hollowed by innocent blood and 
there erect a suitable memorial for them. It is not to 
serve, if I can help it, as a reminder of foul deed but it 
shall serve as an enocuragement to the nation that it jg 
better to die helpless and unarmed and as viotims 
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rather than as tyrants, I would have the future genera- 
tions remember that wa who witnessed the innooeot 
dying did not ungratefully refuse to cherish their memory. 
As Mrs. Jinnah truly remarked when she gave her mits 
to the fund, the memorial would at least give us an 
exousa for living, After all it will be the spirit in which 
the memorial is erected that will deoide its character. 

What was tha larger “ symbiosis ” that Buddha 
and Christ preached? Buddha fearlessly carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp and brought down on ihs knees 
an arrogant priesthood, Christ drove out tha money 
ohangar from the temple of Jerusalem and draw down 
curse from Heaven upon the hypocrites and tha pharisees, 
Both were for intensely diraot action. But even as 
Buddha and Christ chastised, they showed unmistakable 
gentleness and love behind every act of theirs, They 
would not raise a finger against their enemies, but would 
gladly surrender themselves rather than tha truth for 
wbioh they lived. Buddha would have died resisting the 
priesthood, if the majesty of his love had nob proved bo 
be equal to the task of banding the priesthood. Christ 
died on the cross with a crown of thorns on his head 
defying the might of a whole empire. And if I raise 
resistances of a non-violent character, I simply and 
humbly follow in the foot-steps of the great teachers 
named by my oritic. 

Lastly, the writer of the paragraph quarrels with 
my grouping unities and would have me take up 
" the larger mission for uniting the world”, I onee told 
him under a oommon roof that I was probably more 
cosmopolitan than ha. I abide by that expression, 
Unless I group unities I shall never be able to unite the 
whole world, Tolstoy ouoe said that if W6 would but 
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lab off the backs of our neighbours, the world would be 
quite alright without any further bale from us. Aud if 
we can only serve our iiumediate neighbours by obaaing 
bo prey upon them, the oirele of unities thus grouped in 
the right fashion will ever grow in circumference till at 
last it is oonterminua with that of the whole world, 
Mora than that it is not given to any man to try or 
aohieve, Yatha Pinde tatha Biahamaade is as true to- 
day as ages ago when it was first uttered by an unknown 

Bishi, 


HINDU MOSLEM UNITY* 

Cow Protection 

Everybody knows that without unity between 
Hindus and Mussulmans, no oertain progress oan be 
made by the nation There is no doubt that the cement 
binding the two is yet loose and wet. There is still 
mutual distrust. The leaders have come to recognise 
that India oan make no advance without both feeliDg the 
need of trust and common aotion. But though there is 
a vast change among the masses, it is still nob permanent 
quantiby, The Mussulman masses do not still reoognise 
the same necessity for Swaraj as the Hindus do The 
Mussulmans do not flock to public meetings in the same 
numbers as the Hindus This process oannob be forced. 
Sufficient time has not passed for the nabional interest 
bo he awakened among the Mussulmans Indeed it is a 
marvel, that whereas but a \ ear ago the Mussulmans as a 
body hardly took any interest in Congress affairs, all 

* 


* Prom Young India , July 28, 1921. 
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over India, thousauds have registered themselves sb 
membara. This in itself is an immense gain, 

Bat muoh more yet remains to be done. It is 
essentially the work of the Hindus. Wherever the 
Mussulmans are still found to be apathetio, they Bhould 
be invited to oome in. Oue often heara from Hindu 
quarters the complaint that Mussulmans do not join the 
Congress organisation or do nob pay to the Swaraj 
Fund. The natural question is, have they been invited ? 
In every distriot Hindus must make speoial efforts to 
draw oub their Mussulman neighbours. There will never 
be real equality so long as one feels inferior or superior 
to the ocher, TffereJ8_nq' room for patronage among 
equals. Mussulmans must not feel the lack of education 
or numbers where they are in a minority. I>efioieuoy in 
education must be corrected by taking education. To be 
in a minority is often a blessing. Superiority in num- 
bers has frequently proved a hindrance. It is oharaatar 
that counts in the end. But I have not commenoed this 
article to lay down counsels of perfection, or to state tbs 
aourse of aonduot in the distant future. 

My main purpose is to think of the immediate bask 
lying before us. Bakr-Id will be soon upon us. What 
are we to do to frustrate the attempts that will then by 
made to foment quarrels between us — Hindus and 
Mussulmans? Though the situation bas improved con- 
siderably in Bibar, ib is not yet free from anxiety. Over- 
zealous and impatient Hindus are trying to force 
matters, They lead themselves an easy pray to the 
maohinations of misohief-makers nob always prompted 
by the Government side. Protection of the cow is the 
nearest bo the Hindu heart. 
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Wa are therefore apt to lose our heads over it, and 
thus be unconsciously instrumental in doing an injury 
to the very cause we seek to e n pouse, Let us recognise 
that our Mussulman brethren have triage grea*- efforts tc 
save the cow for the sake of their H'ndu brethren It 
would be a grave mistake to underrate them. But 
immediately we become assertive, we make all effort on 
their part nugatory. We have throughouj all these many 
years put up with cow-slaughter either without a mur- 
mur or uuder ineffective and violent protest. We have 
never tried to deserve self-imposed restraint on the part 
of our Mussulman countrymen by go'"g out of our way to 
cultivate friendly relations with them We have more or 
less gratuitous'y assumed the impossib Iity of the ark- 
But wa are now making a deliberate and oousoioub 
attempt in standing by ►heir side in the hour of tneir 
Deed* Let us not spoil the good effect by making our free 
offering a matter of hargair . Friendohip can Dever be a 
contract. It io a sta‘us carry mg no consideration with 
it. Service is a duty, duty is a debt which ’t is a sin 
not to d'seha’-ge* If we would prove our friendship, we 
must help our brethren whether tbs; sa\o the cow or 
not We throw the responsibility for thf-ir coDduc, to. 
wards us on them own shoulders- We dare not dilate it 
to them as consideration for our help Such help will be 
hired service which the Mussulmans oannot be blamed if 
l (,bey summarily reject I hope, theia f ore, that the Hindus 
of Bihar and indeed all the parts of India will realise the 
importance of observing the striotest forbearance no matter 
what the Mussulmans do on Bakr-Id We must leave 
them to take whao course they choose. Wbat Hak’m 
Ajmal Kbauji did in ooe hour at Amritsar, Hindus 
could not have done by years of effort The oows 
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that Messrs, Obotani and Kbstri saved lasb Bakr-Id day, 
the Hindu millionaires of Bombay could not have 
saved if they had given the whole of their fortunes* The 
greater the pressure put upon the Mussulmans, the greater 
must be the slaughter of the oow. We muBb leave them 
to their own sense of honour and duty. And we shall 
have done the greatest service to the oow, 

The way to save the oow is not to kill or quarrel 
with the Mussulman. The way to Have the oow is to die 
in the act of saving the Kbilafat without mentioning 
the oow. Cow protection is a process of purification, lb 
iB tapasya, i.e., self-suffering, ^Vhen we suffer 
voluntarily and therefore without expectation of reward, 
the cry of suffering (one might say) literally asoendB to 
heaven, and God above hears it and responds. That is 
the path of religion, and ib has answered even if one 
man has adopted it in its entirety'll make bold to assert 
without fear of contradiction, that it is not Hinduism to 
kill a fellow-man even to save the oow. Hinduism 
requires its votaries to immolate fchemselveB for the sake 
of their religion, i.e,, lor the sake of saving the cow. The 
question is how many HinduB are ready without bargain 
ing with the Mussulmans to die for them and for their reli- 
gion ? If the Hindus oan answer ib in the religious 
spirit, they will not only have seoured Mussulman friend- 
ship for eternity, but they will have saved the oow for 
all time from the Mussulmans. Let us nob swear even 
by the greatest among them, They oan bub help. They 
oaunot undertake to ohange the hearts of millions of men 
who have hitherto given no thought to the feeling of 
their Hindu neighbours when they slaughter the cow. 
But God Almighty oan in a momenb ohange them and 
move them to pity. Prayer aooompanied by adequate 
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suffering is a uraver of the bearb Thab alone oounba 
wibh God- To my Mussulman friends I would gay bub 
one word. They muss nob be irritated by the acts of 
irresponsible or ignorant but fauatioal Hindus, He who 
exercises restraint under provocation wing the babble. 
Let them know and feel sure that responsiDle Hindus 
are nob on their side in their trial in any bargaining 
spirit. They are helping because they know bhab bba 
Kbilafab is a just cause, and that bo help them in a good 
caUBe is to serve India, for they are even aB blood- 
brothers, born of the same mother — Bbarata Mata, 


UNTOUCH ABILITY 

[Mr. Gandhi presided at the Suppressed Glasses Con- 
ference held at Ahmedabad on the 13th and lith May, 1921. 
In the course of his speech on the occasion, he narrated a 
fragment of his personal history. He said : — ] 

I regard untouohability as tbe greabesb blob on 
Hinduism. This idea was nob brought home to me by 
my bitter experiences during the South African struggle. 
Ib is nob due to the fact thab I was once an agnostic. It 
is equally wrong to thick, as some people do, thab I have 
taken my views ftom my study of Christian religious 
literature. These views date aB far baok as the time 
when I was neither enamoured of, nor was aquaipted 
with the Bible or the followers of the Bible 

I was hardly yet twelve when this idea bad dawned 
on me- A scavenger named Uka, an untouobable, used 
bo attend our house for ctaaniog latrines, Often I 
wouid ask my mother why it was wrong bo touoh him, 
why I was forbidden bo touch him. If I aooidenbly 
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touched Uka I waa asked to perform the ablutions, 
and though I naturally obeyed, it was nob without 
smilingly protesting thao untouohabihty was not sanction- 
ed by religion, that it was impossible that it should be 
so I was a very dutiful and obedient ubild : and so far 
as it was consistent with respect (or parents. I ofien 
bad tussles with them on this matter. I told my mottier 
that sue was entirely wrong in considering physical oou- 
tact with Uka as sinful. 

While at sohool, I would often happen bo touch 
the “ untouchables ", and aB I never would conceal the 
fact from my parents, my mother would tell me that 
the shortest out to purification after the unholy touoh 
was to oancel the touoh by touching any Mussulman 
passing by, And simply out of reverence and regard for 
my mother, I often did so, but never did so believing 
it to be a religious obligation. After some time we 
shifted to Porebander, where I made my first acquaint- 
ance with Sanskrit- I was not yet put to an English 
Bohooi, and my brother and 1 were placed in charge of a 
Brahman, who taught us Bam Baksha and Vishnu Pun- 
jar, The texts " Jale Vishnuh " ' Sth-xle Vishnuh ' 

(there is the Lord (present) in water, there is the Lord 
(present) in earth) have never gone out of my memory- 
A motherly old dame used to live close by. Now it 
happened that I was very timid tbeD, and would ooDjure 
up ghosts and goblins whenever the lights went out, 
and it was dark. The old mother, to disabuse me of 
fears, suggested that I should mutter the Bamaraksha 
texts whenever I waa afraid, and all evii spirits would 
fly away- This I did and, as I thought, with good 
effect. I could never believe then that there was any 
text in the Bamaraksha pointing to the oontaoti of tho 
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‘ untouchables ’ as a sin. I did not understand its 
meaning then, or understood it very imperfectly. Bub 
I was confident that Ramaraksha, which could destroy 
all fear of ghosts* could not be countenancing any suoh 
thing as fear of contact with the 11 untouchables." 

The Ramayana used to be regularly read in our 
family, A Brahmin oalled Ladha Maharaja used to read 
it. He was stricken with leprosy, and he was confident 
that a regular reading of the Ramayana would cure him 
of leprosy ; and, indeed, he was oured of it. 1 How can 
the Ramayana,' I thought to myself, in whioh one who 
is regarded now-a-days as au untouchable took Rama 
across the Ganges in his boat, oountecanoe the idea of 
any human beings being ' un'ouohables ' on the ground 
that they were ' pMuted oouis T The fact that we 
addressed God as the “ pur'fiar of the polluted” and 
by similar appellations, shows that it is a sin to regard 
any one born in Hinduism as polluted or untouchable — 
that it is sataDio to do so. I have hence been never 
tired of repeating that it is a great sin. I do not pretend 
that this thing had crystallised as a conviction in me at 
the age of twelve, but I do say that I did then regard 
untouohability as a sin. I narrate this story for the 
information of the Vaishnavas and Orthodox Hindus. 

I have always claimed to ba a Sanatani Hindu. Is 
is not that I am quite innooent of the scriptures. I 
am not a profound scholar of 8anskrit, I have read 
the Vedas and the Opamshads only in translations. 
Naturally therefore mine is not a soholarly study of 
them. My knowledge of them is in do way profound, 
but I have studied them as I should do as a Hindu, 
aDd I claim to have grasped their true spirit, By the 
time T had reached the age of 21, 1 had studied other 
63 
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religions also. There was a time when I was waver- 
ing between Hinduism and Christianity, "When I re- 
covered my balance of mind, I felt that to me salvation 
vvas possible only through the Hindu religion and my 
faith in Hinduism grew deeper and more enlightened. 

But even then I believed that untouohability was no 
part of Hinduism ; and, that if it was, such Hinduism 
was not for me. 

True Hinduism dees not regard untour.h ability as a 
sin. T do not want to enter into any controversy regard- 
ing the interpretation of the Shastras. It might be d'ffi- 
cult for ms 1, o •‘stabliah my point by quoting authorities 
from the Bhaqusat or Manusmriti. But I claim to have 
understood the spirit of Hinduism. Hmduiem has 
sinned in giving sanation to untouahability. It has 
degraded us, made us the pariahs of the Empire. Even 
the 'Mussulmans caught the sinful contagion from ns, and 
in S. Africa, in E. Africa and in Canada the Mussulrnaus 
no less than Hindus cams to be regarded as Pariahs. 
All this evil has resulted from the sin of untoucbability, 


GOKHALE, TILAK AND MEHTA* 

A strange anonymous letter has been received by 
me, admiring me for having taken up a cause that was 
dearest to Dokamanya’s heart, nnd telling ma that bis 
spirit was residing in me and that I must prove a worthy 
follower of his. The letter, moreover, admonishes me 
not to lose heart in the proseoution of the Swaraj pro- 
gramme, apd finishes off by aoousiDg me of imposture 
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an claiming fco be politically a disciple of Gokbale, I 
•wish correspondents will throw off she slavish habit of 
writing anonymously. We, who are develop'Dg the 
•Swaraj spiri 5, must cultivate the courage of fearlessly 
speaking out our mind. The subject-matter of the letter, 
'however, being of public importance, demands a reply, 
I cannot claim the honour of being a follower of the 
lata Lnkatnanya. I admire him like millions of his 
'Countryman for his indomitable will, his vast learning, 
'his love of country, and, above all, the purity of bis 
private life and groat sacrifice. Of all the men of modern 
times, he oaptivated most the imagination of his people. 
He breathed into U3 the spirit of Swaraj No one per- 
haps realised the evil of tho existing system of Govern- 
ment as Mr. Tilak did. And in all humility I o^m to 
deliver his massage to the country as truly as the best 
of his disciples. But I am oonaoious that my method is 
not Tilak’s methods and that is why I have still 
diffiauJy with some of the Maharashtra leaders. Bui I 
sincerely think that Mr, Tilak did not disbelieve in my 
method. I enjoyed the privilege of his confidence. And 
his last word to me in the presence of several friends 
was, just a fortnight before his death, that mine was an 
excellent method if the people could be persuaded to 
taka to it. But he said he hil doubts. I know no 
other method. I can only hope that when the final 
■test oorass, the country will be proved to have assimil- 
ated the method of non-violent non-co-operation. Nor 
am I unaware of my other limitations. I oan lay no 
claim to scholarship, I have not his powers of organisa- 
tion, I have no oompaot disciplined party to lead, and, 
having been an exile far twenty-three years, I cannot 
•claim the experience that the Lokamanya bad of India. 
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Two things we had in common to the fullest measure— 
love of country and the steadly pursuit of Swaraj, 
I can, therefore, asaura the anonymous writer, that 
yielding to cone in my reverence for the memory of the 
deceased, I will maroh aide by aide with the foremost of 
the Lck&manya’s disoiplea in the pursuit of Swaraj. I 
kcow that the only offering acceptable to him ia the 
quickest attainment oi Swaraj by India. That and nothing 
else can give his spirit pesos. 

Diseipleship, however, is a sacred personal matter. I 
fell at Dadabhai’s feet in 1883, but he seemed to be too 
far away from me. I could be as son to him, not discip'e. 
A diaoiple ia more than a son. Diseipleship ia a second 
birth. It is a voluntary surrender. In 1896 I mat 
almost all the known leaders of India in connection with 
iny South African mission. Justice Rvnada awed me. I 
could hardly talk in his presence. Baffrud^£ rn *.yahji 
fathered me, and asked me to he guided by , ‘ri r and 
Pherozeehab. The latter baoame a patjron. Ills wilt 
had to he law. ‘You must address a public meeting on 
the 26:'u September, and you must be punotua!.’ I obeyed. 
On the 25th evening I was to wait on him. I did- 

' Hava you written out your spseoh T be inquired. 

‘No. Sir.' 

' That won't do, youog man. Can you write it out 
to-night ?’ 

‘ Muushi, you must go to Mr, Gandhi and receive 
the manusoript from him. It meat be printed over-night 
and you must send me a copy-' Taming to me, be added, 
Gandhi, you must not write a long speech, you do not 
know Bombay audiences cannot stand loDg addresses.’ I 
towed. 
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The lion of Bombay taught me to take orders. He 
•"tlid not make me his digoiple He did not even try. 

I went theuce to Poona, I was an utter stranger. 

host first took me to Mr. Tilak. I met him surround" 
«d by his companions. He listened, and said, ‘ We must 
arrange a meeting for you. But perhaps you do nob 
know, that we have unfortunately two parties. You must 
give us a non-party man as ohairman. Will you see Dr. 
Bhandarkar ?' I consented and retired. I have no firm 
impression of Mr. Ttlak, except to recall that he shook 
off my nervousness by his affectionate familiarity, I 
went thenoe, I think, to Gokhale, and than to Dr, Bhau- 
darkar. The latter greeted me, as a teaoher of his pupil. 

'You seem to be an earnest and enthusiastic young 
man. Many people do nob oome to see me at this the 
-hottest part of the day. I never now-a-days attend 
public meetings. But you have recited auoh a pathetic 
-story that I must make an exception in your favour.’ 

1 worshipped the venerable doctor with his wise 
ifaoe. But I could not find for him a place on thab little 
throne. It was still unoooupied. I had many heroes 
'but no king. 

It was different with Gokhale, I oannot say why, I 
jmeb him at his quarters on the college ground. It was 
like meeting an old friend, or better still, a mother after 
a long separation. His gentle faoe put me ab ease in a 
moment. His minute inquiries about myself and my 
doings in South Afriaa at once enshrined him in my 
heart And as I parted from him, I said to myself, ‘Yen 
are my man’. And from that moment Gokhale never 
■lost sight of me. In 1901 on my seoond return from 
: South Afrioa, we came closer still. He simply ‘took mg 
dn band,' and began to fashion me. He was oonoerned 
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about how I spoke, dressed, walked and ate. My mother 
WE3 not mote solicitous about me than Gokhaie. There 
was, so far as I am aware, no reserve between us. Ie 
waa teallj a oaso of love as first sight, and it stooa the 
severest etiaiu in 1913. Ha seemed to me all I wanted 
as a political worker — pure as orystal, gentle as a Iamb, 
brave as a lion aud chivalrous to a fault. It does not 
matter to me that ha may not have been any of these 
things. It was enough for me> that I oould discover no 
fault in him to oavi! at. He was and remains for me the 
most perfect man on the political field. Not thoiefore, 
that wa had no differences. We differed even in 1901 in 
our views on social customs, s. <?., widow re-marriage, 
We discovered differences in our estimate of western 
civilization. He frankly differed from me in my extreme 
views on non-vioienaa, But these differences metered 
neither to him nor to me. Nothing oould put us as- 
under, It were blasphemous to oonjeotura what would 
have happened if ha ware alive to-day. I know that T 
would have bean working under him. I have made this 
confession, because the anonymous letter hurt ma, when 
it aoou3ed ma of imposture about my political disciple- 
ship. Had I been remiss in my acknowledgment to him 
who is now dumb ? I thought, I must declare my 
faithfulness to Gokhale, especially when I seamed to be 
living in a camp which the Indian world oalls opposite 
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I have beau oolleoting description of Swaraj. One 
of these would ba Swaraj is tbs abandonment of the fear 
of death. A nation which allows itself to ba influenced 
by the fear of death cannot attain S varaj and cannot 
retain it if somehow attained. 

English people carry their lives in their pockets. 
Arabs and Pathang oonsider death as nothing more than 
an ordinary ailment, they never weep when a relation 
dies. Boer women are perfectly innocent of th i 8 fear. 
In the Boer war, thousands of young Boar 'woman beoame 
widowed. They never eared. It did not matter in the 
least if the husband or the son was lost, it was enough, 
and more than enough, that the county's honour was 
safe. What booted the husband if the oountry was en- 
slaved ? It was infinitely batter to by'- a son’s mortal 
remains and to cherish his immortal memory *hau to 
hring him up as a serf. Thus did the Boc women steel 
their hearts and cheerfully give up their dai lings to the 
angle of Death. 

— The people I have mentioned kill and get killed- 
But whab of those who do not kill hut are onb ready to 
die themselves? Suoh people beoom3 the objects of a 
world’s adoration, They are the salt of the earth. 

The Euglish and the Germans foughb one another; 
they killed and got killed. The result is that animosities 
have inoreased. There is no end of unrest, and the 
present oondioion of Edropa is pitiful. There is more of 
daoeib, and each is anxious to oircumvenb the rest, 

* Translated from the Gujarati Navajilan, Get., 1921. 
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Bat fearlessness which we are cultivating ia of a 
nobler and purer order and it is therefore that we hope to 
achieve a signal victory within a very short time. 

When we attain Swarsj many of us will have given 
up the fear of death or else we shall not have attained 
Swaraj. Till now mostly young boys have died in the 
cause. Those who died in Aligarh were all below twenty- 
one. Nj one know who they were. If Government 
resort to firing now I am hoping that some men of the 
first rank will have the opportunity of otferiDg up the 
supreme sacrifiae. 

Why should we be upset when ohildren or young 
men or old men die ? Not a moment passes when some 
one is not boru or is nob dead in this world. We should 
feel the stupidity of rejoicing in a birth and lamenting a 
death. Ttiose who believe in the soul — and what Hindu, 
Mussulman or Parsi is there who does not ? — know that 


the Boul never dies. The souls of the living as well as of 
the dead are all one, The eternal processes of creation 
and destruction are going on osaselessly. Tnera is nothing 
in it for which we might give ourselves up to joy or 
sorrow. Even if we extend the idea of relationship only 
to our oountryman and taka all the births in the oourh>y 
as taking place in our own fam'ly, how many births sLail 
we aelebrata ? If wa weep for all the deaths in our 
oountry the tears in our eyes would never dry. This train 
of thought should help us to get rid of all fear of death. 

India, they say, is a nation of philosophers ; aud we 
have not been unwilling Appropriate the compliment. 
Still hardly any other nation becomes so helpless in the 
faoe of death as we do. And in India again no other 
community perhaps betray so much of this helplessness 


as the Hindus. A single birth is enough for us to be 
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■besides ourselves with ludicrous joyfulness, A death tnakaa 
Ds indulge in orgies cf loud lamentation whioh oondemn 
the neighbourhood to sleeplessness for the night. If we 
wish to attain Swaraj, and if having attained it we wish 
to make it something to be proud of wa perfectly 
renounoe this uuseemiy sight, 

^And what is imprisonment to the man who is fear- 
less of death iteell ? If the reader will bestow a little 
thought upon the matter, he will find that if Swaraj is 
delayed, it is delayed beaause wa are nob prepared oalmly 
to meet death and inconveniences less, than death. 

As larger and largar numbers of ionooBnb men oome 
out to welcome death, their saorifioe will beoome the 
potent instrument for the salvation of all others ; and 
there will he a minimum of suffering. Suffering oheer- 
fully endured ceases ta be suffering and is transmuted 
into an intffable joy. The man who Hies from suffering 
is the viotim of endless tribulation beforo it had come to 
him, and is half dead when it does oome. But one who 
is cheerfully ready for anything and everything that 
oomes, escapes all pain, his cheerfulness acts as an 
anaesthetic.^ 

I have been led to write about this subjeot beoausa 
we have gob to envisage even death if we will have 
Swaraj this very year. Ooe who is previously prepared 
often esoapas aooident and this may well be the oase 
with us. It is my firm oonviotioD that Swadeshi consti- 
tutes this preparation. When onoe Swadeshi is a suooess 
neither this Government nor any one else will feel the 
necessity of putting us to any further test. 

Still it is best not to neglect any contingency what- 
ever. possession of power makes men blind and deaf, 
they oannot see things whioh are under their very nose, 
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and oannob bear things which invade their ears. There 
is thug no knowing what this power intoxicated Govern- 
ment may not do So it seemed to me that patriotic men 
ought to be prepared for death, imprisonment and similar 
eventualities. 

The brave meet death with a Brnde on their lips, but 
they are oircumspect all the same, Tbeie ia no room 
for foolhardiness in this non-violent war. We do not 
propose to go to gaol or to die by an immoia! act. Wa 
must mount the gallows while resisting the oppressive 
laws of this Government, ^ 


HINDUISM* 

Iu dealing with the problem of untouchabliiti cur'Dg 
the Madias tour, I have asserted my olaim to being a 
Sanatani Hindu with greater emphasis than hi.horto, acd 
yet thcie are things whioh are copomonly done lu the 
name cl Hinduism, which I distegard. I have no desua 
to be called a Sanatani Hindu or any other if I am not 
suoh, Aud I have certainly no desire to Bteal in a reform 
or an abuse under cover of a great faith, 

It is therefore necessary for me once for all distinctly 
to give my meaning of Sanatani Hinduism The word 
Sanatana I use in its natural sense. 

I call myself a Sautani Hindu, because — 

(l) I believe in the Vedas, the Upanishads, the 
Puranaa and all that goes by the name Hindu scriptures, 
and therefore in avataras and ra- birth, 

* From Young India, Oot, 12, 1921, 
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(2) I believe in the Varnashrama Dharma , in a sense 
in nay opinion, striotly Vedic but cot io its present 
popular and crude sense. 

(3) I believe in the protection of tha-cow in its couch 
larger sense than the popular. 

(4) I do not disbelieve in idol- worship- 

The reader will note that I have purposely i strained 
from using the word divine origin in reference to the 
Vedas or any other scriptures. For I do not believe in 
the esclusivo divinity of the Vedas. I toiieve the Bibles 
the Koran, and the Zend Avesta to be as much divinely 
inspired as the Vedas. My belief in the Hindu scriptures 
does not require me to aocept every word and every verse 
as divinely inspired. Nor do I claim to have any first- 
hand knowledge of these wonderful books. But I do 
elaim to know and f ael the truths of theessanlial teaching 
of the scriptures I decline to be bound by any interpre- 
tation, however learned it may be, if it is repugnant to 
reason or moral seuse^I do nooat emphatically repudiate 
the claim (if they advance any suoh) of tbe present 
Shankaiacharya3 and Shasfcris to give a correct interpre- 
tation of the Hindu sariptures. Oa the contrary, I 
- believe that our present knowledge of these books is in 
a most chaotic state. I believe implicitly in tbe Hindu 
aphorism, that no one truly knows the Slia^tras who has 
not attained perfection in Ionorance (Ahimui}, Truth 
( Satya ) and Self-oontrol ( Brahmaoharya ) and who ba»- 
not renounced all acquisition or possession of wealth. I 
believe in the institution of Gurus, but in this ago 
millions must go without a Guru, because it is a rare 
thing to find a combination of perfect purity and perfeob 
learning, "^But one need not despair of ever knowing tbo 
truth of one's religion, beoause the fundamentals of 
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Hinduism as of every great religion ara unchangeable, 
and easily understood. Every Hindu believes in God 
and bis oneness, in rebirth and salvation. But that 
which distinguishes Hinduism from every other religion 
is i fca cow protection, more than its Varnashram, 
is, in my opinion, inherent in human nature, and 
Hinduism has simply reduoed it to a aoienoe. It 
does attaoh to birth. A man aannot change his 
vatna by ohoioe. Not to abide by one's varna is to 
disregard the law of heredity. ^Tha division, however, 
into innumerable oasteB is an unwarranted liberty taken 
with the doctrine. The four divisions are all-suffioing. 

I do not believe that inter-dining or even inter- 
marriage neoassarily deprives a man of hia status that 
his birth has given him. The four divisions define a 
man’s oalling, they do not restriot or regulate sooial 
intercourse, The divisions defiae duties, they ooofer no 
privileges. It is, I hold, against the genius of Hinduism 
to arrogate to oneself a higher status or assign to another 
a lower. All are born to serve God’s creation, a Brahman 
with his knowledge, a Kshatriya with his power of 
protection, a Yaiahya with bis commercial ability and a 
Shudra with bodily labour- This however does not mean 
that a Brahman for insfcanoe is absolved from bodily 
labour or the duty of protecting himself and others. 
His birth makes a Brahman predominantly a man of 
knowledge, the fittest by heredity and training to impart 
it to others, There is nothing, again, to prevent the 
Shudra from acquiring all the knowledge he wishes. 
Ooly, ha will best serve with his body aod need not envy 
others their speoial qualities for service. But a Brahman 
who olaims superiority by right of knowledge falls and 
•has no knowledge. And so with the others who pride 
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themselves upon their special qualities^) Vatnashrama is 
aalf-rescraiab and conservation and eoonomy of energy. 

Though, therefore, Varnashrama is not affected by 
inter-dining or inter-marriage. Hinduism does most 
emphatically disoouraga inter-dining and inter-marriage 
between divisions. Hinduism reaohed the highest limit 
of self-restraint. It is undoubtedly a religion of renuncia- 
tion of the flesh so that the spirit may be eeb free. Ij 
is no part of a Hindu's duty to dine with his son, And 
by restricting his ehoiaa of a bride to a particular group, 
ha exeroisea rare saif-restraint. Hinduism does nob 
regard a marriaga state as by any means essential for 
salvation. Marriaga is a ‘fall’ even as birth is a ' fall 
Salvation is freedom from birth and hence death also. 
Prohibition against inter-marriage and inter-diuing is 
essential for a rapid evolution of the soul. Bub this self- 
denial is no teat of varna. A Brahman may remain a 
BrabmaD, though he may dine with bis Sbudra brother, 
if he has nob left off his duty of Bervice by knowledge. It 
follows from what I have said above, that restraint in 
matters of marriage and dining 18 not based upon notions 
of superiority. Hmdu who refuses to dine with 
another from a sense of superiority misrepresents his 
Dharma 

Unfortunately to-day Hinduism seems to consist 
merely in eating and not eating, Once I horrified a pious 
Hindu by taking toast at a Mussulman's house. I Baw 
that ha was pained to eoa me pouring milk into a cup 
handed by a Mussulman friend, but his anguish knew no 
bounds when he saw me taking toast at the Mussulman's 
hands, Hinduism is in danger of losing its substance if 
it resolves itself into a matter of elaborate rules as to 
what and wiih whom to eat. Abstemiousness from 
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intoxicating drinks and drugs, and from all kinds of 
food3, especially meat, ia undoubtedly a great) aid to the 
evolution of the spirit, but it is by na means an end in 
itsel^Mmy i man eating meat andqjitk everybody but 
living iu the fear of God is nearer bis freedom than a 
man religiously abstaining from meat and many other 
things, but blaspheming God in every ona of his acts) 
CTne oantral fact of Hinduism, howeveri is cow-pro- 
taction, Cow protection to me ia one of the most 
wonderful phenomena in human evolution. It takes the 
human being beyond his speoias. The cow to ms matins 
the entire sub-human world- Man through theco.v is 
enjoined to realise hi3 identity with all that lives. Why 
the cow was selected for apotheosis, is obvious to me, 
Tue cow was in Iadia the beat companion. She was the 
giver of plenty, Not only did she give milk, but she 
also made ugrioulcure possible. The sow is a poem of 
pity. One reads pity in the geotle animal. She is the 
mother to millions of Indian mankind. Protection of the 
-cow means protection of tba whole dumb creation oi 
God. The ancient seer, whoever be was, began with the 
tcow. The appeal of the lower order of creation is all tbs 
more foraib'a because it is speeahless. Cow protection 
is the gift of Hinduism to the world. And Hinduism will 
live so long as there are Hindus to proteot the oow.) 

The way to protect is to die for her. In is a denial 
of Hinduism and Ahimsa to kill a human being to protect 
a cow. Hindus are enjoined to protect the cow by their 
tapasya, by self-puiificatiou, by self-sacrifice. The pre- 
sent day covv-proteation has degenerated into perpetual 
feud with the Mussulmans, whereas cow-protection meanB 
conquermg the Mussulmans by our love. ^ Mussulman 
friend sent me some time ago a book detailing, the 
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inhumanities practised by us on the oow and her 
progeny How 'to bleed Ii 3 r to take the lust drop of milk 
from her. how wo Rbarve Ii 9 r to emaoiation, how we 
ill-treat the orlvas, how we deprive them of their 
portion of m'lls, how cruelly we treat the ox on, how 
we oaetrata them, how we beat them, how we 
overload them. If they had speech they would bear 
witness to our orimaa aga'nat them whioh would stagger 
the workd. By every act of cruelty no our oatole, we 
disown God and Hinduism, I do not know that the 
aondition of the cuttle in any other part of the world is 
as bad as in unhappy India. Wa may not blame the 
Englishman for this. We may nos plead poverty in our 
ijgfence. Crimiual negl'gjuae is the only cause of the 
miserable ooudition of our oattie^Our Panjrapoles, though 
they are an answer to our instinct of meray, are a clumsy 
demonstration of its execution. Instead of being model 
dairy farms and great profitable national institutions, 
they are merely depots for receiving deorepic oattle, 

^Hindus will be judged not by their Males, nob by 
, tber correct chanting oi mantras, not by their pilgrimages, 
not by their most punctilious observance of oaBte rules 
but hy their ability to proteot the oow, Whilst professing 
the religion of aow-proteotioo, we have enslaved the oow 
and her progeny, and have become slaves outBelve^ 
It will now be understood why I oonsider myself 
a Sanatani Hindu, I yield to none in my regard for the 
oow. I have made the Kbilafat cause my own, because 
I 98o that through its preservation full protection oan be 
secured for the now. I do not ask my Mussulman friondB 
to save the cow in consideration of my Bervice. My 
prayer asoends daily to God Almighty, that my service 
of a oauae I hold to be just may appear so pleasing to 
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him, that ha Daay ohanga the hearts of the Mussulmans, 
and fill them with pity for fchoir Hindu neighbours and 
makathem save the animal tha latter hold dear as life 
itself. 

I oan no more describe my feeling for Hinduism 
than for my own wife. She moves me as no other 
woman in tbo world oau. Not that she has no faults, 
I daresay she has many more than I see myself. But 
tha feeling of an indissoluble bond is there. Evan so I 
feel for and about Hinduism with all its faults and 
limitations. Nothing relates me so much as tha musio 
of tha Gita or the Ramayana by Tulasidas, the only two 
books in Hinduism I may be said to know. Wnan I 
faneiea I was taking my last breath, the Gita was my 
aolaoa. I know the viae that is going on to-day in all the 
great Hindu shrines, but I love them in spite cf their 
unspeakable failings. There is an interest which I take 
in them and which I taka in no other. I am a reformer 
through and through. But my zeal never bakes roe to 
the rejection of any of the essential things of Hinduism, 
I have said I do not disbelieve in idol worship. An idol 
*■ does not exoifce any feeling of veneration in me. But I 
think that idol worship is part of human nature. We 
hanker after symbolism. Why should one be more 
oomposad in a ohuroh than elsewere ? Images are an 
aid to worship. No Hindu considers an image to be 
God, I do not oonsider idol worship a sin} 

lb is clear from tha foregoing that Hinduism is cot 
an exclusive religion. In it there is room for the worship 
of all tha prophets of the world. It is not a missionary 
religion in tha ordinary sense of the term. It has no 
doubt absorbed many tribes in its fold, but this absorp- 
tion has bean of an evolutionary imperceptible character. 
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Hinduism tells everyone to worship God according to bis 
own faith or Dhaima , and so it lives at peace with all 
the religions, 

Th»t being my conception of fl nduistn, I have never 
been able to reoonoile myself to uutoLiohability I have 
always regarded it as an exoiesoenoe It is true that it 
has been handed down to us ‘ion yeueiations, but so are 
many evil practices even to this day. I should be 
ashamed to think that dedication or girls to virtual pios- 
titution r, .s a part ol H nduistn, Yes it is practised by 
Hindus m many paits of India, £l consider it posinvo 
irreligioo 10 sacrifice goats to Kali and do not oonsider 
it a part of Hmdu'sm Hindu'- n is a growth of 
ages. Too very name, Undo sin, waB given to the 
religion of the people oi Hmdusthan by foreigners. 
There was no doubt at one time sacrifice of animals was 
offered in trie name of religion But it is not religion, 
much less is it Hindu religion ^ 

And so also it seems to me, that when oow-profceotioD 
beoame an article of faith wivh oui ancestors, those who 
persisted n. eating beef were exoommumoated. The oivil 
strife must have been fieroe. Social boycott was applied 
not only to the reoaloitrauts, but tbeir sins were visited 
upon their ohildron also The prao'ioe which had pro- 
bably its origin in good intentions hardened mro usage, 
and eveu verses orept m our saored books giving the 
praotioa a permanence wholly undeserved and still less 
justified. Whether my theory is correct or nob,.£un- 
touohability is repugnant to reason and to the instinot 
of mercy, pity or love. A religion that establishes the 
worship of tbs cow cannot possibly oouabenanoe or war- 
rant a oruel and inhuman boycott of human beings. And 
I should he content to be torn bo pieces rather than dis- 
53 
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own the supprossed olaases, Hindus will certainly never 
deBerve freedom, ncr gat it if they allow their noble 
religion to he disgraced by the retention of the taint of 
untouobability. And as I love Hinduism dearer than 
life itself, the taint haa become for me an intolerable) 
burden. Let ua not deny God by denying to a fifth of 
our race the right of association on an equal footing^ 

NATIONAL EDUCATION * 

So many strange things have been said about my 
views on national education, that it would perhaps not 
be out of p ace to formulate them before the public. 

In my opinion the existing Bystem of education is 
defective, apart from its association with an utterly un- 
just Government, in three mosb important matters : 

(1) Is ia b&3ad upon foreign oulture to the almost 
entire exclusion of indigenous one. 

(2) It ignores tha culture of the heart and the 
hand, and confines itself simply to the head. 

(3) Baal education is impossible through a foreign 
medium. 

Let us examine the three defects. Almost from the 
commencement, the texc-books deal, not with things the 
boys and the guls have always to deal with in their 
homes) but things to which they are perfect stiangers. 
^lb is nos through tire text-books, that a lad learns what 
is right and what is wrong in the home life. He is 
never taugrit to have any pride in his surroundings, The 
bigber he goes, the farther he is removed from his home, 
so that at the end cf his education be b»oomes estranged 
from his tui roundings. He fuels no poetry Rhcub the 
home life, The village rcpiics are ail a sealed book to 
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liim, His own civilization is presented to him as im- 
baoila, barbarous, superstitious and useless for all practi- 
cal purposes, His education is calculated to wean 
him from his traditional culture. And if the mass of 
eduaabad youths are not entirely denationalised, it is 
because the ancient culture is soo deeply embedded in 
them to be altogether uprooted even hy an education 
adverse to ius growth, If 1 had my way, I would oer- 
tainly destroy she majority of the present text-books and 
oause to be written text-hooks which have a bearing on 
and correspondence with the home life, so that a boy, as 
he learns, may reaot upon his immediate surroundings^ 
Secondly, whalover may be true of other countries, 
in India at any rate, where more than eighty por cent, 
of the population is agricultural and another ten per 
oent, industrial, it is a crime to make education merely 
literary aud to unfit boys and girls for manual work in 
after- 1 ife • Indeed I hold that as the larger part of our 
time is devoted to labour for earning our broad, our 
children must, from the. r iofanoy, he taught the dignity 
of such labour, Our oniidreu should not be so taught 
as to despise labour. There is no re '.sou why a 
peasant’s son after having gone to a school should be- 
oome useless, as he Jv.-es become, as an agricultural 
labourer. It >e a >,a5 thing Uoat our schoolboy - look upon 
manual 1 -hour with m-favour, if not contempt. 
Moreov.-i , in India, if we expect, as we must, every boy 
and girl oi sch m-tring age io attend ( ublic schools, 
we have not -he m-'aos to finance enucakico in 
aooordanoo with lue exis ing style, nor ate millions 
of paren te ah e tu pay the fers that are at present 
imposed. Eiuoation to be universal must therefore 
be free. I faaoy that even under an ideal system 
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of Government wa ahall not ha able bo devote bwo 
tbousaud million rupees which wa should require for 
finding education for all the children of school-going age. 
It follows, therefore, that our ohildren must be made to 
pay in 'labour' partly or wholly for the ooat of all the 
education they receive. Such universal labour to be 
profitable can only ha (to my thinking) hand-spinning 
and hand- weaving But for the purposes of my proposi- 
tion, it id immaterial whether wa have spinning or any 
other form of labour, so long as it can be turned to 
acoounr. Only, it will he found upon examination, that 
on a praotioal, profitable and extensive Beale there is no 
occupation other than the processes oonueoted with cloth 
production whiota can be introduced in our schools 
throughout India. 

The introduction of manual training will eorve a 
double purpose in a poor country like ours. It will pay 
for the education of our ohildren and teach them an 
occupation on which they ean fall baok in after-life, if they 
choose, for earning a living, Suoh a system must make 
our ohildren sall-reliaub. Nothing will demoralise the 
nation so much as that we should learn to despise labour. 

(One word only as ■ to the education of the heart, I 
do not believe that this can be imparted through books. 
It oan only be done through the living touoh of the 
teacher, And who are the teaohers in the primary and 
even secondary sohools ? Are they men and women of 
faith and obaraoter ? Have they themselves reoeived the 
eduoation of the heart ? Are they even expeoted to take 
oare of tbe permanent element in the boys and girls 
plaaed under their oharge ? Is nob the method of engaging 
teaohers for lower sohools an effective bar against 
®haraoter? Do the teaohers gab even a living age? And 
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■wa know tbsk tbs teachers of primary sohool ara not 
seleoted for their patriotism, They only some who 
-cannot fiod any other employment^ 

Finally, tha medium of instruction. My views on 
this point are too well known to need re-atating, The 
foreign maduim has earned bra'n-fag, rut an undue strain 
upon the n *rv3 ol ou- children! made them orammers 
and mnh , 'iH, unfitted them to* original work and 
thought and disabled them to* filtrating their learning 
to the familv or the mas-os, Tha foreign medium has 
made our nln'dren praatically foreigners in their own 
land So to siva norsolvo? from this perilous danger wa 
should put a step fo efocanmg our boys and girls through 
a fore'gn medium and icqune all the teachers rad pioies- 
sors on piin of di r missal to introduce the charge 
forthwith I vrould not wait for Hr 1 preparation 0 ' texb- 
boobs. Tne> will tulow tha change, It 18 an evil that) 
needs a summary remedy. 

Mv unoom /rora'siug oppo-'iiou to th3 foreign me- 
dium ha- resulted m an unwarranted charge being 
levelled against ms of being no3tils to foreign culture or 
the learning of the Bigbsh language No reader of 
Younq India could ha. a mie rd. the statement often 
made by me m those pages that 1 regard English r.s the 
lauguage of international 'nmraeiet? and diplomacy, and 
therefore consider lU knowledge, on the part of some of 
ua as essential. As it contains some of the riohestl 
treasures of thought and literature, I would oertainly 
enoouraga its 0 ireful study among tfiosa who have 
’iilinguistu talents and expect them to translate those 
kreasu’-ds for the nation in its vernaculars. 

Nofo’ug can bo farther from my thought than that 
we should become exclusive or ereot barriers. (But I do 
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respeoffully contend that au appreciation of other oul 
tureg oan fitly follow, nevar precede, an appreciation unci 
assimilation of our own. Ia is iny firm opinion that no 
oultui '0 has treasures so rich as ours has. We have not 
known it, we have been made even to dapreoata its value. 
Wa have almost ceased to live it. An academic grasp 
without praatice behind it is like an enbalmed corpse, 
perhaps lovely to look at but nothing to inspire or 
ennoble. My religion forbids ma to belittle or disregard 
other cultures, as it insists under pain of oivil suioida 
upon imbibing and living my own^ 

PROM SATYAGRAHA TO NON-CO-OPERATION' 
It is often nay lot to answer knotty questions on all 
sorts of topics arising out of this great movement of 
national purification, A oompany of collegiate non co- 
operators asked me to define for them the terms which I 
have used as heading for this note. And even at this 
late day, I was seriously asked whether Satyagrah did 
not at times warrant resistance by violeooe, as for ins- 
tance in the case of a sister whose virtue might ha in 
danger from a desperado, I ventured to suggest 
that it was the oomplatast defenoe without irri- 
tation, without being ruffled, to interpose oneself 
between the viotim and the viotimizer, and to face 
death. I added that this (for the assailant) novel 
method of defenoe would, in all probability, exhaust his 
passion and he will no longer want to ravish an innocent 
woman, bus would want to tie8 from her presence for 
very shame, and that, if he did not, the aot of persona! 
bravery on the part of her brother would Bteel her hem a 
ior putting up an equally brave defenoe and resisting ‘he 
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lusb of man turned brute for the while. And I thought 
I oliuehed tny argument by saying that if, in Bpite of all 
the defanoei the unexpected happened, aud the physical 
force of the tyrant overpowered his v-ctira the disgrace 
would not be that of the woman hut of her assailant and 
that both she and her brother, who died in the attempt 
to defend her virtue, would stand well before the Throne 
of Judgment. I do not warrant that my argument eon" 
vinoad my listener or that it would oonvmoe the reader. 
The world I know will go on as before. Bub it is well at 
this moment of peif-exam'Dation to understand and 
appreciate the impiioaticne of the powerful movement of 
non-viclanee. A’l religions have emphasised the highest 
ideal, but all have more or less permitted departures as 
so many concessions to human weaknesses. 

I now proceed to summarise the explanation I gave 
of the various terms, It is beyond my capacity to give 
accurate and terse definitions 

Satyagrah, then, is literally holding on to Truth 
and it means, therefore, Truth-force, Truth is sou^ 
or spirit. It is, therefore, known as soul-force. It 
exoludes the use of violence because man is not capable 
of knowing the absolute truth ard, therefore, not com- 
petent to punish. The woid was coined ir South 
Africa to distinguish the nor -violent rcs'stance of the 
Indians of South Africa from the contemporary passive 
resistance ’ of the suffragettes and others. It IB not 
conceived as a weapon of the weak. 

Passive resistance ia used in the orthodox English 
sense and covers the suffragette movement as well 
as the resistance of the Non-oonformists, Passive re- 
sistance has been conceived aDd is regarded as a 
weapon of the w8Bk, Whilst it avoids vioienoe, being 
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cot open to the weak, it does not exclude its use if, in 
the opinion of a passive resistor, the oooasioo demands 
it. However, it has always been distinguished from 
armed resistance and its aopiioation was at one time 
oonfined to Christian martyrs. 

Civil D.HObedienue is civil breach of uumoral statu- 
tory enactments. The expression was, so far as T am 
aware, coined by Ttioreau to signify his own resistance 
to the laws of a slave ata’s. He has left a masterly 
treatise on the duty of C>vl D.sobedience. But Ttioreau 
was not perhaps an out and out champion of non- 
violence. Probably, also, Thoreau limited his breaoh of 
statutory laws to the revenue law, i.e., payment of taxes. 
Whereas the term Civil Disobedience as practised in 1919 
cov red a breaoh of any statutory and unmoral iaw. It 
signified the resistor’s outlawry in a oivil, i.e., non-violent 
manner. Ha invoked the sanctions of the law and 
cheerfully suffered imprisonment. It is a branch of 
Salv agrah, 

Nen-co operation predominantly implies with- 
drawing of oo-oporatioo from the State that in 
the non-co-operator’s view has bsoome corrupt and 
excludes C> vil-D.sobadienoe of the fi-sroe type described 
above. By its very nature, Non-co-operation is even 
open to children of understanding and can be safely 
practised by the masses. Cwil D.sobedienoo pre supposes 
the habit of willing obedience to laws without fear of 
feh r sanctions. It oan therefore be practised onlv as a 
last rasnrr, and bv a sales', few in the first instanoe at 
any rate. Nou- co-operation, boo,. like Civii-Dsobadience 
is a branch of Satyagrah whioh includes all non-violent 
resistance for the vindication of Truth, 



INTEOSPECTION* 

Correspondents have written to me in pathebio 
dangnaga asking me not to oommib suioide in January, 
•should Swaia] hi nut aita'ced by then and should I find 
myself outside the p-iaon walls. I find that language 
bub inadequately expresses ones thought especially 
whan the thought irself is confused or incomplete, My 
writing in the Navajivall was, I lanced, oiear enough. 
Bub I observe that ua translation has been misunderstood 
by maoy- Toe oug cal too bas not esoapad the tragedy 
that haa overtaken the translation 

Ooe g' iat rea a JU i or them aundarbtanding ilea in my 
being aonsidated almost a p^rleot man Ensnds who 
know my partiality for the B lagavad gita have thrown 
relevant verses at me, sod sbowp how my threat to 
commit 9 uiu da centrauiets tne teachings whioh I am 
aMemphug to hve. All these mentors of mine seem to 
forget, that I am but a seeker after Truth I claim to 
have found Ihe way to it, I olaim to be making a 
ceaseless eflort to find it But I admit than I have nob 
yet found it To find Tiu'h completely is to realise 
oneself and one’s destiny i-e , to hecomo perfect 1 am 
painfully conscious of my imperfections, and therein 
lies a'l the sf'engdi I possess, because it is a lare thing 
for a man to know his own limitations 

If I was a perfect man, I own I should not feel the 
miseries cf my neighbours as I do As a perfeob man 
I should take note of them, prescribe a remedy and 
comps' adoption by the force of unchallengeable Truth 
in mo But as yet I only gee as thr iugh a glass darkly 
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and therefore have to perry convietion by slow and 
laborious processes, and than too nob always with 
success. That being so, I wouid be less than human if 
with ail my knowledge of avoidable misery pervading 
the land and of the eight of mere skeletons under the 
very shadow of the Lord of the Universe, I did not fee! 
with and for all the suffering but dumb millions of 
India. The hope of a steady decline in that misery 
suetams me ; but suppose that with all my sensitiveness 
to sufferings, to pleasure aDd pain, cold and heat and 
with all my endeavour to carry the healmg message of 
tbs spinning wheel to the heart, I have reached only the 
ear and never pierced the heart, suppose further that 
at tha end of the year I Sad that the people are aa 
sceptical as they are ta-day about the present possibility 
of attainment of Swaraj by means of tha peaceful 
revolution of the wheel. Suppose further, that I find 
that a!) the excitement during the past twelve months 
and more has been ouly an excitement and a stimulation 
but no settled belief iu the programme, and lastly sup- 
pose that tha message of peace has not penetrated the 
hearts of Englishmen, should I not doubt my lapasya 
and feel my unworihiness for leading the struggle? As 
a true man, what should I do ? Should I not kneel down 
in ah humility before my Maker and ask Him to take 
away this useless body and make me a fitter instiumeot 
of service f 

Swaraj does consist in the change of government 
and its real control by the people, but that would be 
merely the form. The substance that I am hankering 
aftei is a definite acceptance of the means and therefore 
a real change of heart on the part of tbe people. I 
am certain that it does not require ages for Hindus 
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' to discard the error of untouohability, for Hindus and 
Mussalmans to shed enmity and accept hoart friendship 
as an eternal faatrr gI national life, for all to adopt the 
Gharkha as the only universal means of attaining India’s 
economic salvation, and finally for all to believe that 
India’s freedom lias only through non-voilenoe and no 
other method. Definite, intelligent and free adoption by 
the nation of this programme I hold as the attainment 
of the substance. The symbol, the transfer of power, is 
sura to follow, even as the seed truly laid must develop 
into a tree, 

The reader will thus perceive, that what I accident- 
ally stated to friends for the first tune iu Poona and then 
repeated to others was but a confession of my impet- 
feofciona and an expression cf ray feeling of unworthiness 
for the great cause which for tbe t.mo being I reem to be 
leading. I have enunoiated no dootrino of despair, On 
the contrary I have felt never bo sanguine as I do at the 
time of writing that we will gain the suDotanca during 
this year. I have ntatsd at the same time as a practical 
idealist, that I should no moie feel worthy to lead a cause 
which I might feel myself diffident of handling The 
dootnue of labouring without attaohmeni-oas much a 
releutless puisuit of truth as a rebaoing after disoovery 
of error and a renunciation cf leadership without a pang 
after disoovery of un w-rth.oeei, I have out shadowed 
forth my intense longing to lose myself m ’.he Eiernal 
and beoorne merely a lump of clay in the Potter's divine' 
hands so that my service may become more certain 
because uninterrupted by the baser self in me. 
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[On February 15th , 1922 , Mr. Gandhi addressed 
the following letter to Sir Daniel Hamilton from Bardoli.] 

Mr. Hodge writes to me to say btiab you would like 
bo have an hour's ohat with me, and he has suggested 
that I should open tho ground whioh I gladly do. I will 
not taka up your time by trying bo interest you in any 
other aotivity of mine exaepttho spinuing wheel Of all 
my outward activities, I do believe thab of the spinning 
wheel is the most permanent and the most beuefioial. 

have abundant proof now bo supporb my statement 
that the spinning wheel will save the problem of econo- 
mic distress in millions of India’s homes, and it oonati- 
tute3 an effective insurance against famines.' 

You know the great Scientist, Dr. P. C. Ray, bub 
you may nob know that be has also become an enthu- 
siast on behalf of the spinning wheel, Qmdia does not 
need to be industrialized in the modern sense of the 
term. It has 7,50,000 villages scattered over a vast area 
1,900 miies long, 1,500 miles broad, The people are 
rooted to the soil, and the vast majority are living a 
hand-to-mouth .life. Whatever may be said to the con- 
trary, having travelled throughout the length and breadth 
of the laud with e\ ea open, having mixed with millions, 
there can be no doubt thab pauperism is growing. Tnere 
is no doubt also that the millions are living in enforced 
ldlbneas for at least 4 rn >uths in the year. Agriculture 
does non need revoluti ulianges. Tua Indian peasant 

requires a supplementary industry- Tira most natural is 
the introduction of the spinning wheel, not the band- 
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loom. The latter cannot ba introduced in every home, 
whereas the former can, and it used to be so even a 
century ago It was driven ou‘ not by economic pressure 
but by force deliberately used as uan be proved from 
authentic records. The restoration, therefore, of ibe 
spinning wheel solves the economic problem of India at 
a stroke. 1 know that you are a lover of India, and 
that you ara deeply interested in the eoononoio and 
moral uplift of my oountry, I know too that 5 ou 
have great influence, I would like to enlist it on 
behalf of the spinning wheel It ia the moat effective 
foroa for introducing successful Co-operative Societies. 
Without honest co-operation of the millions, the enter- 
prise can never be successful, and as it is already prev- 
ing a means of weaning thousands of women from a 
life of shame, it is as moral an instrument as it 13 
eoonomio. 

I hope you will not allow 5 ourself to be prejudiced 
by anything you might have heaid about my Btrange 
views about machinery- I have nothing to say against 
the development of any other industry in India by 
means of machinery, but I do Bay that to supply India 
with doth either manufactured outside or inside through 
gigantic Mills ’.s au eoonomio blunder of the flist magni- 
tude just as it would ba t-o supply cheap bread through 
huge bakeries established in the chief oentres in India- 
and to destroy the family stove, ”% 
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[In a sense " Love, not hate ” is the essence oj 
Mr. Gandhi's teaching ; and the following article written 
on receipt of a telegram announcing the arrest of Pandit 
Motilal Nehru and others at Allahabad on December 8, 
contains the pith of Mr, Gandhi’s political philosophy 
and methods. As such the bcolc may fittingly end with 
this chapter " The arrest," says Mr, Gandhi , " positively 
filled me with joy, 1 thanked God for if.”] 

Bus my joy was Breaker for the though!;, (shat wbab 
I had feared would nob happen before the end of the year 
because of tbe sin cf Bombay was now happening bv 
reason of tbe innocent suffering of the greatest and the 
best in tbe land. (jThese arrests of the totally mnooent 
is real Swaraj. Now there is no sbamo in tbo Ali 
Brotners and their companions remaining in gao!, India 
has non been iound undeserving of their immolation. 

But my joy, which I hope thousands share with me, 
is conditional upon petfeat peace being observed whilst 
our leaders are one alter another taken away from us, 
Victory is complete if non-violence reigns supreme m spite. 
of the arrests', disastrous defeat is a certainly if we cannot 
control all the elements so as to ensure peace. We aro cot 
to be killed without killing. We have stipulated to go to 
prison without feeling angry or injured, We must not 
quarrel with the condition of cur own oreating, 

Oo the contrary cur non-violence teaches us to love 
our enemies, By non-violent non-co-operation we seek 
to conquer the wrath of tbe English administrators hnd 
their supporters, We must love them and pray to God 
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fjhab they might have wisdom to sea what appears to ua 
to be their error. It must be the prater of the strong 
and not of the weak, In our strength must we humble 
-ourselves befora our Maker, J 

In the mornen* of our trial- and our triumph let me 
deolare my faith. I believe iD loving my enemies. I 
believe in non-violence as the only remedy open to 
the Hindus, Mussulmans, Sikhs, Parsis, ChristiaDB and 
•Jews of India I believe in r, he power. of suffering to 
melt the ston'eet bear*'. The brunt of the battle must 
fall on the first three, The last named thrae are afraid 
of the combination of the first three We must by our 
honest oonduct demonstrate to them that they are our 
kinsmen. We must by our eonduot demonstrate to every 
Englishman that he is as safe in the remotest corner 
of India as be professes to feel behind the machine 
gun. 

Islam, H'nduism. Sikhism, Christianity, Zoroas- 
trianism and Juda'sm, in fact religion is on its trial. 
Either wo believ" in God and His righte.m mess or we 
do not, My association with the noblest of Mussulmans 
has taugl'T me to see that I -dam has spread not by the 
power of tli6 sword but by the prayerful love of an 
unbroken line of its saints anliakirg. Werranv there 
is in I-lam fur drawing the sword; hut the condi- 
tions la* 1 down am so --trior, that they are nob 
oapabie of h " g ft.lfillca by everybody. Where is they 
unerring general to on'tr Jehad ? Wlure is the suffering, 
the love aurl die purifb-atio 1 that nrust precede the very 
idea of drawing the j-word ? Hindus are at least as much' 
bound by simihir restrictions as the Mussulmans of India. 
The S.kfis have their recent proud history to warn 
them against the use of force. We are too imperfect. 
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too impure and too selfish as yet to resort to an armed 
conflict id the cause of God as Stiankat A'i would say, 
‘Will a purified India ever need to draw the sword?' And 
it was the definite process of purification we eommeuoed 
last year at Caloutta, 

What must we then do? Surely remain non-violent 
and 5 et strong enough to rffer as many willing victims 
as the Government may require for imprisonment. Our 
work muht continue with clock-work regularity. Each 
provitioa must aleot its own succession of leaders, Lalaji 
has set a brilliant example by making all rha ueoessary 
arrangements. The chairman and the secretary must 
be given in each province emergency powers. The 
executive committees must be the Bmalleso possible. 
Every Congressman must be a volunteer. 

Whilst we must not avoid arrest wa must not 
provoke it by giving unnecessary offenoe, 

We must vigorously prosecute the Swadeshi 
campaign till we are fully organised for the manufacture 
of at! the hand-spun Khadi we require and have brought 
about a complete boycott of foreign cloth. 

We must hold the Congress at any oost in spite of 
the arrest of every one of the leaders unless the Govern- 
ment dissolve it by force. And if we are neither cowed 
down nor provoked to violence but are able to continue 
national work, we have certainly attained Swaraj. For 
no power on earth oan stop the onward march of a 
peaceful, determined and godly people 
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I. Mb, GANDHI’S RELIGION 

The follciiiwq account of Nr. Gandhi’s religious views from 
the pen of the late Rev Joseph Dohebnnqs cut clearly the essen- 
tials of Hinduism as conceived bv Mr. Gandhi : — 

Mr, Gandhi's religious views, and his place id the theologioal 
vroild, have naturally bun a subject cf much discuFsiou here. A 
few dajs ago I was told that “be is a Buddhi6t.” Not long s,nce 
a newspaper described him as “a Christi.iu Muhammadan,” an ex- 
traordinary mixture indeed. Others imagire that he worships 
idcls, and would be quite piepartd to find a fbrh.e in his cffice. or 
cisccvu the trunk of Gutpatty projects g item r-meng his bocks. 
Not a few believed him to be a TheoFophist. I question whether 
any eystem cf religion can absolutely held him. His viewB are too 
oloeely allied to Christianity to be entirely Hindu ; and too deeply 
Eaturated with Hinduism to be called Christian, while his sym- 
pathies are so wide and oatholio, that one would imagine "he has 
reached a point where the formulas of seots are meaDingleBB.” 

One night, when the house was still, wo argued out the 
matter into the morning, and these are the results. 

His conviction is that old HmdniBm, the Hinduism of the 
earliest records, was a pure faith, free from idolatry ; that the 
spiritual faith of Iudia has been oorrupted by materialism, and 
beoause of this she has lost her place in the van of the nations ; 
that, through the ages God, pervading all, baB manifested Him- 
self in different forms, becoming incarnate, for purposes of 
salvstion, with the object of leading men back info the right path. 
The Gita makes Krishna say ; — 

"■When religion decays and when irreligion prevails, then I 
manifest myself. For ihe promotion of the good, for ihe destruc- 
tion of evil, for the firm establishment of the dbarma I am born 
again and again.” 

“But," said I, "has Christianity any essential plaoe in your 
theologv?” “It is part of it," he said, “Jesus Christ is a bright re- 
velation ; that he is to me,” I replied, “Not in tbB sense you 
mean,” he said frarkly, “I cannot set h m on a solitary throne 
because I believe God has been mcarnate Bgain and again ” 

To him, a religion is an intensely practioal thiDg. It underlies 
all aotiou. The argument so frequently used against the Passive 
Resistance campaign, that “it is Bimply a politioal affair, with 
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moral elements in it but giving no relation to religion,” is to him 
a contradiction in terms. Politics, morals, commerce, all that has 
to do with conscience must be religion. 

Naturally, his imagination is profoundly Btirred by the 
'* Sermon on the Mount,” and the idea of self-renunciation pictured 
there, as well as in tbs Bhdgavad Gita and The Light of Asia 
Wins hiu complete assent. Sell-mastery, eelf-surrender, under the 
guidanae of the Spicit of God. are, in his oonoeption of life, stepping, 
atones to the ultimate goal of all — the goal of Buddha, the goal as 
he interprets it, of John the Evangelist — absolute absorption of 
redeemed Man in God. 

I question whether any religious creed would be large 'nough 
to express his views, or any Church system ample enough to Bhut 
him in. Jew and Christian, Hindu, Muhammadan, Patsi, Bud- 
dhist and Confuoian, all have their places in his heart as children 
of the same Father. “Are you then a TheoBophist ?” I asked. 
"No,” he said emphatically, ” I am not a Theosophist. There is 
much in Theosophy that attraots me, hut I have never been able to 
subsotibe to the creed of Theosophiste.” 

This breadth of sympathy is, indeed, one note of the Passive 
Resistance movement. It has bound together all sections of the 
Indian community. It would be impossible to determine which 
religious section has done most for its interests. Mr. Caohalia, 
Mr. Dawad Muhammad and Mr. Bawazeer are followers of Islam; 
Mr. Parses Rustomjee and Mr. Sorabji are ZoroastriaiiB ; Mr, G.P. 
Vyas and Mr, Thambi Naidoo are Hindu leaders. All have Buffered 
imprisonment, and all have rendered unstinted service, while 
oommon suffering has drawn these and other helpers into a brother- 
hood of sympathy in which differences of oteed are forgotten. 

An moment of last august will illustrate this statement, 
When “ the old c Seeder, ” Mr Thambi Naidoo, the Tamil leader, 
was sent to prison for the third time, to do “hard labour ” for a 
fortnight, Mr, Gandhi suggested that we should visit the sick wife 
together. I assented gladly. On our way we Were joined by the 
Moulvie and tha Imam of the Hoeque, together with the Jewish 
gentleman, It was a ourious assembly which gathered to oomfort the 
little Hindu woman m her home— two Muhammadans, a Hindu, a 
Jew and a Christian. And there she stood, her eldest boy support- 
mg her and the tearB trickling between her fiogers. She was within 
a few days c f the sufferings of motherhood. After v.e had bent to- 
gether in prayer, the Moulvie spoke a fBW words of oomfort in Urdu, 
and we each followed, Baying what we oouid in our own way to 
give her cheer, It was one of the many glimpses whioh we have 
lately had of that divine love, which mocks at boundaries of creed, 
and limitB of raoe or colour. It waa a vision of Mr, Gandhi's 
ideal. 

Owing, chiefly to his sense ol tbe saorednese of life, and of his 
views of health, vegetarianism is with him a religious principle. 
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The battle was fought ont in childhood under his motber’a iuflu- 
enoe, But sinoe that time aDStinence from all animal food has 
beoome a matter of strong oonvtotion with him, and he preaches it 
zealously. When, in these Transvaal prisons, the authorities per- 
sisted in oookmg the crushed mealies of the prisoners in animal 
fat, his followers preferred to starve rather than touch it, 

It is also part of his oreed to line simply, Be believes that all 
luxury is wrong. He teaches that a grsat deal ol siokoess, and 
most of the sins of our day, may be traced to this source. To hold 
in the flesh with a strong hand, to crucify it, to bring the needs ct 
his own life, Thoreau and l’olstoi-like, within the narrowest limits, 
are positive delights to him, only to ta rivalled by ihe joy of 
guiding other lives into the same path. 

I write this in the house in which he usually lives when in 
Johannesburg. Yonder is the open stove — there is the rolied-up 
mattress on whiah he sleeps. It would be difficult to imagine a life 
lass open to the as; .ults of pride or si an thau the life lived here. 
Everything that can minister to the flesh in adjured. 0; all men, 
Mr, Gandhi reminds uue of “Panin Bass, ” ol whom Kipling 
wrires : — “ He had used his wealth and his power for what he 
knew both to be worth, had taken honour when it came in his 
way ; ho had seen men aud cities fat and near, and men and cities 
had stood up and honoured him. Now he would let these things 
go, as a man drops the oloak he needs no longer.” This is a 
graphic) piotura of our friend. Ha simply doeE what he believes to 
he his duty, aecepts every experience that ensues wiih oalmncsB, 
takes honcut if is comes, without pride ; aud then, “ lets it go ns a 
man drops the oloak he needs no longer,” should duty bring dis- 
honour, In the position of "Purun Bhagat,” he would do easily 
what the Bhagai did, and no one, even now, would be BtupriBed to 
see him go forth at some o ill which no one else oan hear, his 
orutoh under this arm, his begging bowl in his hand, an antelope 
skin flung around him, and a smile of deep oontent on hts lips. 

11 That man alone 13 wi3e 

Who keeps the mastery of himself, ” 

Mr. Gandhi is not a Christian in any orthodox sense. Perhaps 
orthodox Christianity has itself to blame for this, There is little 
inducement in these Colonies for an Indian to recognise the Loveli- 
ness of Christ under the disguise in which Christianity clothes the 
Lord. What interest has the Christian Churoh in Johannesburg 
shown in these thousands from India and China, who for years 
have been resident in our midst? Praccioally none. Are they 
encouraged to believe that they, too, are souls for whom Christ 
died ? By do meaus. Here and there individual eflorts have been 
made, aud some few Indians attend Christian plaoes of worship, 
but for the most part they have been left severely alone, while the 
lew men, who have tried to 9how that thre is still a heart of love 
•in the Churoh of Christ, and have dared to speak a word on behalf o£ 
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a suffering people, have been subjected to all manner of abuse, ancf 
have been made to suffer with them. It is this disorepanoy bet. 
ween a beautiful oteed and our tre itrnent of the Indian at the door, 
whioh repels the man who thinks, 

We have failed, too, I helieve, to realise the inwardness of this 
Passive Resistance movement ; and the apparent indifference of 
the Churches has been deeply felt by these men. In reality, it ia 
not a trade dispute, nor is it a politioal move : these are incidents 
of the struggle. It is a sign of the awakening of the Asiatios to a 
sense of their manhood, the token that they do not mean to play 
a servile or degraded part in our Society ; it is their olaim, put for- 
ward in suffering, to be treated by ChriBtianB in a Christian way. 
This is the wonderful vision which Government and Churches alike 
have failed to see. 

Meanwhile, although, to my thinking, the seeker has not yet 
reaohed the goal, that wonderful experience of Christ whioh is the 
glory of the Christian faith, enriohing the wealthiest life, and 
giving new power to the strong, I oannot forget what the Master 
himself said : — “Not everyone who saith unto me, Lord, Bhali enter 
the Kingdom of heaveD, but ha that doetfc the will of my Father, 
which is in heaven.” (From Rev. Dolce’ a Gandhi), 



II. THE’RGLES AND REGULATIONS OF 
SATYAGRAHABRAMA * 

Object 

, -^ r ob]»ot of this home is to learn how to Berve the mother- 

land and to serve it 


Divisions 

This home is divided into three classes , — Managers, Candi- 
dates and Students, 

hi Managers 

Managers believe that, in order to learn how to serve the 
country, the following observances should be enforced in ibeir own 
lives, and they have been doing so for some time 

l The Vow or Truth 

It is not enough that one ordinarily does nut resort to un- 
"truth , one ought to know that no deception may be practised even 
lor the good of the country that Truth may require opposition to 
one’s parents and elders Consider the example of Prahlad 

2 THE VOB or ABIMSA (NON KILLING) 

It id not enough not to take ihe life of any Jiving being The 
"follower of this Vow may not hurt even those whom he believes 
to be unjust , he may not be angry with them) ha must 
love them ; thus he would oppose the tyranny whether of parents, 
•governments or others, but will never hurt the tyrant The 
follower of Truth and Ahimsa will conquer the tyrant by love, 
he Will not oarry out the tyrant’s will but he will Buffer punish- 
ment even unto death for disobeying bis will until tbo tyrant 
himself is oouquered 

3 The vow or celibacy 

It is well nigh impossible to observe the foregoing two Vows 
unless celibaoy is also uoservea for this vow it ib not enough 
that one does not look upon another woman with a lustlul eye, 
ho has so to oontrof his animal paeeions that they will not 08 
moved even in thought if he is married he will not have a oar- 
nal mind regarding his wife but considering her as his life long 
iftiend, will establish with hat the relationship of perleot purity, 


A translation of the Gujarati dralt constitution. 
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i, CONTROL OP THE PALATE 

Until one has ovaraome the pleasures of the palate it ie diffi- 
cult to observe the foregoing Vows, more eepeoially that of celi- 
bacy . Control of the Palate is therefore treated as a separate 
observance. One desirous of serving the country will believe 
that eating is neoessary only for sustaining the body, he will, 
therefore, daily regulate and purify hia diet and will either 
gradually or immediately in accordance with his ability leave 
ofi such foods as may tend to stimulate animal passion s or are 
otherwise unneoessaty. 

5. The Vow op Non-stealing 

It ia not enough not to steal what is commonly considered as 
other men’s property. It is theft if we use artioles which we do 
not really need. Nature provides from day to day just enough and 
no more for our daily needs. 

6. The Vow op Non-possession 

It is not enough not to possess and keep much, but it is neces- 
sary not to keep anything which may not be absolutely necessary 
for out bodily wants: thus if one oan do without chairs, one should 
do so. The follower of this vow will, therefore, by constantly 
thinking thereover, simplify his life. 

Subsidiary Observances 

Two observances are reduoed from the foregoing. 

1, SWADESHI 

It is inconsistent with Truth to ua6 artioles about which or 
about whose makers there ie a possibility of deoeption. There- 
fore, for instance, a votary of Truth will not ubo artioles manu- 
factured in the mills of Manchester, Germany or India, for he 
does not know that there is no deoeption about them More- 
over labourers suffer much in the mills. Use of fire in the mills 
causes enormous destruction of life besides killing labourera beiore 
their time. Foreign goods and goods made by means of com- 
plicated machinery are, therefore, tabooed to a votary of Abimsa. 
Further reflection will show that use ol Buch goods will involve 
a breach of the vows of non-stealing and non-possession. We 
Wear foreign goods in preference to simple goods made in our 
own hand looms because custom attributes greater beauty to 
them. Artificial beautifying nt the body is a hindrance to a 
Brahmaohati ; he will, therefore, avoid the ubb of any but 
the simplest goods. Therefore the vow of Swadeshi requires the 
use of simple and simply made olotbing to the exclusion of 
even buttons, foreign cuts, eto., and so will Swadeshi be applied 
to every department of life, 

2. Fearlessness 

He who is aoted upon by fear oan hardly follow Truth or 
Ahimsa. Managers will, the efore, endeavour to be free from., 
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the /ear of kings, people, oaste, families, thieves, robbers, fero- 
cious animals such as tigers »rd even dratb. A truly fearless 
man will defend himself against otherB by truth-force or soul- 
force. 

VEBNACULARS 

It is the belief cl the managers that no nation can make 
real ptogrees by abandoning its own languages; they will, 
therefore, tram themselves through the medium of their reBpeo- 
tive vernaculars and as they desire to be on termF of intimaoy 
with their brethren from all parts of India, they will learn the 
ohiet Indian languages, and as Sanskrit is the key to all the 
Indian languages, they will learn that also. 

Hand Labour 

Managers believe that body labour ia a duty imposed by Dature 
upon mankind. We may, therelore, resort to bodily labour alone 
lot our sustenance and use our mental and spiritual powers for the 
common good only, and as the largest percentage in the world lives 
Upon agriculture, managers will devote some part of their time to 
working on the laud : and when such iB not possible, perform some 
other bodily labour. 

Hand looms 

Managers believe that' one of the ohief causes of poverty in the 
land is the virtual disappearance of oottou-spinmng wheels and 
hand loems. They will, therefore, make a great effort to revive 
this industry by working upon hand looms themselveB, 

POLITICS 

Politics, economic progress, eto., are not oonBiaered to be inde- 
pendent bmnohes of learning but that they are all tooted in religiOD. 
An effort will, therefore, be made to learn Polition, Eoonomioe, 
Social Reform, eto., in a religious spirit, and work m connection 
with these matters will be taken up by the managers with energy 
And devotion. 

(2) CANDIDATES 

Those who are desirous cf following cut the foiegoing pro- 
gramme but are not able immediately to lake the necessary 
vows may be admitted as candidates. It is obligatory upon them 
to conform to the observances referred to above, though they do 
not take the vows, whilst they are in the ABhram and they will 
oocupy the status of managers, when they are able to take the 
neoeBsary vows. 

(3) STUDENTS 

X. Any ohildren whether boys or^gitls from : four years and 
upwards may be admitted, 

2. Parents will have to surrender all oontrol over theii 
children. .t.tvui 
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3. Children may not be permitted to visit their parents until 
the whole oourse of study is finished. 

4. Students will be taught to observe all the vows observable 
by the managers. 

5. They will be taugh principles ol religion, agnaulture, 
hand loom weaving and literature. 

6. Literary knowledge will be imparted through the respeotiva 
vernaculars ol the students and will luolude History, Geography, 
Mathematics, Economics eto , learning of Sanskrit. Hiodi and at 
leaBt one Dravidian Vernacular is obligatory. 

7. English will be taught as a second language. 

8. They will be taught Urdu, Bengali, Tamil, Telugu and 
Devanagiri oharaaters. 

9. Managers believe that the whole oourse will be oumpleted 
in ten years Upon reaahuig the age of majority, stunents will be 
given the option of taking the vows referred to in seotion 1 or retire 
from the Ashram, if its programme has not commended itself to 
them. 

10. Thia option they will execotse when no longer they will 
require the assistance of their parents or other guardians, 

11 Every eudoavcur will be made „o teaoh the Btudents from 
the very beginning not to have the fear. “ what shall I do for my 
maintenance if and when I become an independent man ” 

12. Grown up persons also may be admitted as students. 

13. As a rule the simplest and the same style of oloihing will 
.6 worn by all, 

14 Pood will be simple. Chillies will be exoluded altogether 
and uo aoadiments will be used generally exoept salt, pepper and 
turmeno. Milk and its produots bsmg a hindrance to a celebats 
life and milk being often a cause of tuberouloBis, and having the 
same stimulating qualities as meat will be most sparingly used if at 
all. Pood will be served thriae. In it dried and fresh fruits will be 
lioerally used. All in the Ashram will be taught principles of 
Hygiene, 

15. There will be no vacation in this Ashram and no holidays 
as a rule, but dunog lj days per week the ordinary routine will be 
altered and students will have leisure to attend to tbsir private 
personal work, 

IS. During 3 mouths in the year those whose health permits 
will be enabled to travel mostly on foot in the different parts of 

India. 
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17. No fees will be charged either againBfc students or candi- 
dates but parents or members themselves will be expected to con- 
tribute as muoh as they can towards the expenses of ihe Ashram* 

Miscellaneous 

The management will be controlled solely by the managers. 
The chief manager will control all admissions, The expenses of 
conducting the Ashram are being met from moneys already receiv- 
ed by the chief manager and beiDg reoeived from friends who £re 
more or less believers m this Ashram. The Ashram is situated in 
2 houses on the banks of the Sabarrnati, Ahm^dahad. It iB expect- 
ed that in a low months aoou« 100 acres of ground will be acquired 
for locating the Ashram thereon. 

NOTICE 

Visitors are requited during their stay at the Ashram to 
observe as nearly as possiole the ruleB of the Ashram. Eviiry 
endeavour will be made to make them oomfonable ; but they Will 
oonfer upon the management a favour if they will bring with them 
their bedaiDg ana eating uiensila, Those parents who intend send- 
ing their children to the Ashram are advised to visit the Ashram. 
No children will be admitted without being thoroughly examined 
as to their mental and moral condition. 



III. THE MEMORIAL TO Mr. MONTAGU 


The Gujarat Sabha of Ahmedabad under the direction of Mr, 
M.K, Gandhi devised an excellent idea of presenting a monster 
petition to the Right Hon’ble Mr, Montaqu, the Secretary o) State 
for India , and 3, E. the Viceroy in 1917 . supporting the Congress- 
League Scheme of Self-Government for India . The idea was 
taken up by the leading political organizations in India. The 
following is the English translation of the Gujarati petition 

To the Rt, Hon. Mr. E. B. Montagu, Secretary of Btate for 
India. 

The petition of the British Bubjaota of Gujarat humbly 
ahoweth, — 

(1) The petitioners have considered and understood the 
Swaraj schema prppared by the Council of the All-Iodia Moslem 
League and the All-India Congress Committee and unanimous- 
ly adopted last year by the Indian National Congress and the All- 
India Moslem League. 

(2) The petitioners approve of the soheme. 

(3) In the humble opinion of the petitioners, the reforms 
proposed in the aforementioned soheme are absolutely necessary in 
the interests of India and the Empire, 

U) Ibis further the petitionero’ fcel r pf that without suoh 
reforms India will nob witness the era of true contentment. 

For these reasons the petitioners respectfully pray that you 
will be pleased to give full consideration to and aocept the reform 
proposals aod thus render nucoesBlul your visit taken at great 
inconvenience and fulfil the national hope. 

And for this act of kindness, the petitioners shall, forever, 
remain grateful. 

Rules for Volunteers 

Mr, Gandhi also devised the following rules for the Volunteers 
to obtain signature : — 

1. In taking signatures to the petition, first it must be as- 
certained whether the person signing correotly understands the 
scheme described in the petition or not. 

2. In order to make people understand the scheme, it should 
be read out to the inhabitants of the place, called together by a 
notification prepared by the Babha. If, in such reading, the people 
raise any new question, which cannot be answered out of the 
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Foreword, then the Volunteer should not deoide the point himself 
but should refer it to the Chief of his own Circle ; and the ques- 
tioner should not be allowed to Bign bo long as he has not been 
satisfied. 

3. It should be clearly kept in mind that no kind of pres- 
sure is to be used on any inhabitant of any place. 

4. Care should bo taken that Government servants, as also 
people who are unable to understand, do not sign by oversight. 

5. Signatures should not be taken from young people, who 
appear to be under the age of eighteen. 

6. Signatures should not be taken from sohool-going stu- 
dents whatever their age may be. 

7. There is no objection in taking signatures from any man 
or woman if the Volunteer is convinced that he or she oan under- 
stand the matter. 

8. A man or woman who is unable to read or write, should 
be made to put his or her cross and an authentication of it by a 
well-known person cf the [ laoe should be placed opposite the 
oross. 

9. It should be kept in miDd that each signature is to be 
taken on two forms, 

10. The papers should be preserved without being soiled or 
orumbled. 

11. The papers whioh are not signed should at once be sent 
to the Head Offioe ; and a report should at once be sent to the 
Head Offioe from the plaae where a meeting has been held or 
some attempt made. 

12. The Volunteer has no authority to make any speeoh 
od any subject outside the scope of petition or on any subject 
relating to but not inoluded in the Foreword, 

13. First the inhabitants of a plaoe should be called together 
and "-he Foreword read out to them and their signatures taken. 
After that as many houses as oan be praotioable should be visited 
and the signatures of the rest of the men and women taken. But 
these should be taken only after the Foreword has been explained, 

14. If while visiting plaoes or calling together people, the 
police or any other officials object, the Volunteer should politely 
reply that so long as the Head Offioe does not direct the cessation 
of work he would have to oontmue hi9 work. If in doing this, he 
is arrested by the police, he should allow himself to be arrested,, 
but he should not resist the police. And if suoh a thing happens, 
he Bhould at once Bend a detailed report to the Head Offioe If peo- 
ple themselves hesitate to gather together through the fear of the 
police or for any other cause, the Volunteer should give up that 
place and should at once give information cf such an occurrence ta 
the Head Office. 



IV THE SWADE3HL VOW 


The following are translations of Mr, M, K. Gandhi's tioo 
articles on Swadeshi contributed to vernacular papers on the day 
previous to that lohich was fixed / or taking that vow in Bombay, 
The English versions originally appeared in the “ Bombay 
Chronicle” , 

I 

Although the aesir6 foe Swadeshi animating a large number of 
people at the present moment is worthy of all praise, it seems to 
me that they have not fully realised the difficulty in the way of its 
observance. Vows are always taken only in respect of matters 
otherwise difficult of accomplishment. When after a series of 
efforts we fail in doing certain things, by takmg a vow to do them 
wa draw a oocdon round ourselves, from which we may never be 
free and thus wa avoid failures. Anything less than suoh inflexible 
determination cannot be called a vow. It iB not a pledge or vow 
when wa say we shall so far as possible do certain acts. Ii by saying 
that wa shall, so far as wa can oaly use Swadeshi artioles, wa can 
be deemed to have taken the Swadeshi vow, then from the Vioeroy 
down to the labouring man very few people would be found who 
could not be considered to have taken the pledge, but we want to go 
outside this oirole and aim at a much higher goal. And there is as 
much difference between the act contemplated by us and the aots 
above described as there is between a right angle and all other 
angleB. And if we decide to take the Swadeshi vow in this spirit it 
is clear that it is well nigh impossible to take an all-comprehensive 
vow. 

After having given deep consideration to the rn^ter for a 
number of years, it is sufficiently demonstrated to me that we can 
take the full Swadeshi vow only in respect of our clothing, whether 
made of cotton, silk or wool. Even in observing this vow we shall 
have to faoe many difficulties in she initial stages and shat is only 
proper. By patronising foreiga cloth we have committed a deep 
sin. We have abandoned an occupation whioh, in point of import- 
ance, is Becond only 10 agriculture, and we are face to faoe with a 
total disruption of a calling to whioh Kabir was born and whioh he 
adorned. One meaning of the Swadeshi vow suggested by me is 
that in taking it we desire to do penauoe for our Bins, that we desire 
to resuscitate the almost lost art of hand-weaving, and that we are 
determined to save our Hindustan orores of rupees whiah go out of 
it annually in exohange for the doth we receive. Suoh high results 
cannot b3 attained without difficulties ; there must be obstacles in 
4ha way, Things easily obtained are practically of no value, but, 
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however difficult of observance that pledge may be, acme dav cr 
other there ia no escape from it, if we want our country to ripe to its 
full height. And we shell then acccrnpl'sb the vow when we si all 
deem it a religious duty to use only that cloth which ie entirely 
produced in the country and refrain from UBing any another. 

A Hasty Generalisation 

Friends tell me that p.t the present moment we have cot 
enough Swadeshi cloth to supply our wants and that the existing 
mills are too few for the purpose. T1 ia appears to me to be a hasty 
generalisation. We can hardly expect, such good fortune as to have 
thirty crorea of covenanieie for Swadeshi. A hardened optimist 
dare not expect more than a few Iskbs and 1 snticipale no difficulty 
in pro-riding them with Swadeshi cloth, but where there is a ques- 
tion of relig.on there ip no room for thoughts of difficulties. The 
general oiimate of Iudia is such that we require very little clothing. 
It is no exaggeration to say that thrce-fourtbs of the middle class 
population use much uni t pessary eloihrg. Moreover when aiany 
men take the vow there would be set up many spinning wheels and 
hand loems. India can produce innumerable weavers. They are 
merely awaiting encouragement. Mainly two I hinge arc needful, 
vis , , self-deuial and honesty. It is self-evident that the coven- 
anter must possess these two qualities, but in order to enable people 
to observe such a great vow comparatively easily, our merchants 
also will need to be blessed with these qualities. An honest and 
self-denying merchant will spin his ram only from Indian 
cotton and confine wearing only to such cotton. He will nnlw npe 
bhwaw dyes which ace mads in lusia. When a mau desires to so it 
thing, he cultivates the necessary ability to remove difficulties in 
bis path, 

DESTROY ALL FOREIGN CLOTHING 

It iB not enough that we manage it neoessary with hb little 
clothing aB possible, but for a full observance it ib further necessary 
to destroy all foreign clothiDg, in our poseeBBion, If we are satisfied 
that we erred in making use ol foreign cloth, that we have done an 
immense injury to India, that we have all but destroyed the taoe 
nt weavers, cloth stained with such sin is only fit to be destroyed. 
In this connection it is neoessary to understand the distinction 
between Swadeshi and Boycott. SwaueBhi is a religious ooDcep- 
ticn. It is the na! ural duty imposed upon every man. The well- 
being of people depends upon it and the Swadeshi vow caDnot be 
taken in a punitive or tevengeiul spirit. The Swadeshi vow is not 
derived from anv extraneous happening, whereas Bnyoott is a 
purely woildiy and poiitioai weapoD. It is rooted iu lii-will ami a 
desire for punishment ; ai.d I oan see nothing but barm ; n the end 
for a nation that resorts to boyoort,. One who wishes to be a 
Satyagrahi for ever oannot participate in any Boyoott movement 
and a perpetual Satyagraha is impossible without Swadeshi. This 
is the meaning I have understood to be given to boycott. It hagr 
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been suggested chub we should boycott British goods till the 
Rowlafct legislation ia withdrawn, and that the boycott should 
terminate with the removal of that legislation. In auoh a scheme 
of boyaott it is open to us to bake Japanese or other foreiga goods, 
even though they may be rotten. If I must use foreign goods, 
having political relations with England I would only take English 
goods and consider such conducG 10 be proper. 

In proclaiming a boyoott of British goods we expose 
ourselves to the charge of desiring to punish the English, 
hut we have no quarrel with them ; our quarrel is with the 
Governors. And, according to the law of Satyagraha, we may not 
harbour any ill will even against the rulers, and as we m^v harbour 
no ill-will, I cannot Bee the propriety of resorting to Doycott. 

The Swadeshi Pledge 

For a complete observance of the restricted Swadeshi vow 
suggested above, I would advise the following text : With God as 

my witness. I solemnly deolare that from to-day I shall confioe 
myself, for my personal requirements, to the use of cloth, 
manufactured ia India from Indian ooinon , silk ana wool ; ana I 
shall altogether abstain from using fcroign olotb, and I &hall 
destroy all foreign oloth in my possession.'” 

II. 

For a proper observance of the pledge it is really necessary to 
use only httudwoveu cloth made out of handepun yarn. Imported 
yarn even though spun cut of Indian oitton and woven in India is 
not Swadeshi doth. We shall reach perfection only when our 
cotton is spun in India on indigenous spinning wheels and 
yams so spun is woven on similarly made hau d looms. But the 
requir°mentB of the foregoing pledge are met if we all only use 
cloth woven oy means of imported machinery from yarn spun from 
Indian cotton by means of similar machinery. 

I may add that the covenantors to the restricted Swadeshi 
referred to here will not rest satisfied with Swadeshi olotking only. 
They will extend the vow to all other things as far as possible. 

English-Owned mills 

I am told that there are in India English-owned mills whioh 
do nob admit Indian shareholders. If this information be true, I 
would consider doth manufactured in suoh mills to he foreign 
cloth. Moreover, auoh doth bears the taint of ill-will. However 
w«ll-made suoh aloih may be ib should bo avoided, 

Thousands of men believe that by using doth woven 
in Indian mills they oomply with the requirements of the 
Swadeshi vow. The faot is that most fine doth is made 
out of foreign ootton spun outside India. Therefore the 
only satisfaction to be derived from the use of such cloth 
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is that it is woven in India. Even on handbcms for every 
•fine doth only foreigu yarn is used. The use of such cloth does 
not amount to an observance aa 8wadpshi. T~ =ay so ia e-mnle 
Belf-deoeption, Satyagraha, t e , insistence on rruth is necessary 
even in Swadeshi. When men .(ill say, ve shad eui.£_,i .u-se».es 
to pure Swadeshi oloth. even though may have to remain satis- 
ffiea wuh a mere loincloth,' and wnen women will resolutely say, 
'we shall observe pure Swadeshi even though we may have to res- 
trict ourselves to olothmg just enough to satisfy the sense of 
modesty,’ then shall we be successful in the observance of the great 
Swadeshi vow. If a few thousand men and women were to take 
the Bwadeshi vow in this spirit others will try to imitate them so 
far as possible. They will then begin to examine their wardroces 
in the I'ght of 8wadeahi. Those who are not attaohed to pleasures 
and personal adornment, I venture to say, can give a great impetus 
4o Swadeshi. 

Key To Economic salvation 

Generally speaking, there are very few villages in India without 
weavers. From time immemorial we have had village farmers 
and village weavers, as we have village carpenters, shoemakers, 
blacksmiths, eto., out our farmers have become poverty-stricken 
and out weavers have patronage only from the poor claFses. By 
supplying them with Indian cotton spun in India we can obtain 
the cloth we may need. For the time being it may be ooarse, but 
by oonstant endeavours we oan get our weavers to weave out fine 
yarn and so doing we shall raise our weavers to a better status, and 
if we would go a step still further we oan easily oross the sew of 
difficulties lying in our pa'ta, We oan easily teach our women and 
our ohildreu to spin and weave oottou, and what can be purer than 
oloth woven in out own home ; I say it from my experienoe that 
acting in this way we shall be saved from many a hardship, wo 
shall be riddiug ourselves of many an unnecessary need, and our 
life will be one song of joy and beauty. I always hear divine 
voices telling me in my ears that such life was a matter of fact onoe 
in India but even if such an India be the idle dream of the poet, it 
does not matter. Is it not necessary to oreate 6uch an India now ? 
Does not our -purushai tha lie therein? I have been travelling 
throughout Iudia. I oanaot bear the heart-rending cry of the 
poor. The youug and old all tell me, 'we oannot get oheap oloth, 
we have not the m^ans wherewtb to our<-ha. e dear cloth. Every- 
thing is dear, provisions, cloth and all. Wbat arc we to do ?’ and 
they have a sign of despair. It is my du.y to give these men a 
satisfactory reply. It is the duty of every servant of the oountry, 
but I am unable to give a satisfactory reply. It Bhould be intoler- 
able for all thiukmg Indians that our raw materials should ne 
exported to Europe aud that we have to pay heavy prices therefore. 
The first and the last remedy for this is Swadeshi We are not 
bound to sellout oottou to anybody, aud when Hindustan rings 
with the cohoes of Bwadeshi, no produoer of oottou will sell it for 
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its being manufactured in foreign countries* When Swadeshi per. 
varies the country every one will ba set a*thinking why cotton 
should not be refined and spun and woven in the place where it jg 
proauoed. and when the 8wadeshi mantra resounds in every ear 
millions of men will have in their hands the key to the eoonomio 
salvation of India. Training for this does not require hundreds of 
years. When the religious sense is awakened people’s thoughts 
undergo a revolution in a single moment. Only ealfiess sa^rifiog j g 
the s ine qua non. The spirit of sacrifice pervades the Indian 
atmosphere at, the present moment. If we fail to preach Swadeshi 
at fchia supreme moment we shall have to wring our hand a \ n 
despair. I beseeoh every Hindu, Mussalman, Stkh, Farsi, Chris- 
tian and Jew, who believes that he belongs to this country to fc a & Q 
the Swadeshi vow and to ask others also to do likewise, It is my 
humble belief that if we cannot do even this little for our country, 
we are born in it in vain. Those who think deep will see that sucfr 
Swadeshi contains pure economics. T hope that every man and 
woman will give serious thought to my humble suggestion. Imita- 
tion of English economics will spell our ruin. 
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Count Leo Tolstoy 

11 God help our oear brother* aDd co- workers io she Transvaal i 
That same struggle ol the tender agamst the harsh of meekness 
aud love against pride and violence, is every year making itself 
more and more felt here among us also, especially in one of the 
very sharpest* ol the conflicts of the religious iaw with the worialy 
laws in refusals of Military Service Such refusals are becom'Dg 
ever more and more frequent I greet you fraternally, and am glad 
to have intercourse with you.*’ * • * 

Your activity iu the Transva il, is is eeem3 to us at the end 
of the world, is the most essential work, the most important of 
all the work now being done in the world, and in wh’oh nrt 
only the nations of tie Christian, out of all the world, will 
unavoidably take part, i Letter to Mr. Gandhi ) 

prof. Gilbert Murray 

Let me take a present day instance oi this battle between a 
soul and a Government, a very curious mttauce, oaoause it is 
almost impossible without more knowledge than most people iu 
England possess to say who was wrong and who right. 

ADOUt the year 1889 a youDg Indian Btudect called Mohandas 
Karamcbaud Gandhi, came to Plug. ana to siudy law. Ha was 
rich and clever, of a cultivated f imuy, gentle and moaest iu his 
maoner. He aressed and behaved iiko other people. Tnere was 
noth mg particular about him to allow tuas he hrtti already taken a 
Jain vow to abstain from wine, trom flesh, and from sexual 
intercourse. He took h.s dtgree ana became a successful 
lawyer in Bombay, but he cared more for religion than law. 
Gradually his asceticism increased. He gave away all his 
money to good causes excepc the meagreBt allowance. He took 
vows of poverty. He ceased to practise at the law because his 
religion — a mysticism v\hieh seems to be as closely related to 
Curiatianity as it is to any traditional Indian religion— forbade 
him to take part in a system which tried to do right by violence* 
When I met him in England in 1914, he ate, I believe, only rice, 
and drank only waier, and slepr on the floor ; and his wile who 
seemed to be his companion in everything, lived in the same way. 
His conversation was that of a cultivated and well-read man 
B 
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with a certain indefinable suggestion of saintliness. His patrio- 
tism, which is combined with an enthusiastic support of England 
against Germany, is interwoven with his religion, ana Aims 
at the moral regeneration of India on the lines of Indian 
thought, with no barriers between one Indian and another, to 
the exclusion as f«r as possible of the influence of the West 
with its industrial slavery, its material oivihs&tion, its money- 
worship, and its warB. (I am merely stating this view, of course, 
not either criticising it or suggesting that it is right.) 

Oriental peoples, perhaps owing to causes oonneoted with their 
lorm of mvilisatioo, are apt to be eucrmously influenced by great 
saintliness of character when they see it. Dike all great masses of 
ignorant people, however, they need Boms very plain and simple 
test to assure them that their hero is really a saint and not a 
humbug, and the te»t they habitually apply is that of self denial. 
Take vows of poverty, live on noe ana water and they will listen 
to your preaohiDg aB several of our missionaries have found ; come 
to them eating and drinking and dreFsed in expensive European 
olothes — and they feel differently. It is far from a perfect teat, but 
there ib something in it. At any rate I am told that Gandhi's 
influence in India is cow enormous, almost equal to that of his 
friend, the late Mr, Gokhale. 

And now for the battle. In South Afrioa there are some 
150,000 Indians, chiefly in Natal ; and the South African Govern- 
ment, feeling 'hat the oolour question in its territories was quite 
sufficiently difficult already, determined to prevent the immigration 
of any more Indians, and if possible to expel chose who were 
already there This last oould not be done. It violated a treaty . 
it was opposed by Natal, where muoh of the industry depended on 
Indian laoour ; ana it was onjeoted to by Indian Government 
and the Home Government Then began a long struggle. The 
whites of South Afrioa determined to make life in 8omh Afrioa 
undesirable, if not for all Indians, at least for all Indians above 
the coolie class. Indians were specially taxed; were made to register 
in a degrading way ; they were oiapsed with Negroes ; their rhumb- 
prints were taken by the pohoe as if they were criminals. If, owing 
to the scruples of the Government, the law waB in any case too 
lenient, patriotic moos undertook to remedy the defect. Quite 
early iu the struggle the Indians in South Africa asked Mr. Gandhi 
to come and help them. He came as a barrister in 1893 ; he was 
forbidden to plead. He proved bis right to plead ; he won his case 
against the Asiatic Exclusion Act on grounds of constitutional law, 
and returned to India. Gandhi came again in 1895. He was 
mobbed and nearly killed at Durban. I will not tell in detail how 
he settled down eventually in South Afrioa as a leader and 
oounseller to his psople ; how he found a settlement in the 
country outside Durban, whore the workers should live directly 
on the land, and all be bound by a vow of poverty. For many 
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•years he was engaged in constant passive resistance to the 
■Government and oonstant efforts to raise and ennoble the in- 
ward life of the Indian community. But he was unlike other 
strikers or resisters in this: that mostly the resistor takes 
advantage of any diffiaulty of the Government in order to press 
hie claim the harder. Gandhi, when the Government was in any 
difficulty that he thought serious, always relaxed his resistance 
and offered his help. In 1899 came the Boer War. Gandhi im- 
mediately organised an Indian Red Cross Unit. Thera waa a 
■popular movement for refusing it and treating it as seditious. 
But it was needed. The soldiers waDted it. It served through the 
War, and was mentioned in despatches, and thanked publicly for 
itB skilful work and oourage under fire. In 1901 there was an 
outbreak of plague in Johannesburg and Gandhi had private 
hospital opened before the public authorities had begun to act. 
In 1906 there was a Native rebellion in Natal ; Gandhi raised 
and personally led a oorps of streroher- bearers, whose work seems 
•to have proved particularly dangerous ana painful G.udhi was 
thanked oy the Governor in Natal and shortly afterwards thrown 
'into jail in Johannesburg. 

Lastly in 1913 when he was being repeatedly imprisoned 
among criminals of the lowest olasB, and his followers were in 
jail to the member of 2,500 ; in the very midst of the general 
strike of Indians iu the Transvaal and Natal, there occurred the 
' sudden and dangerous railway strike whiob endangered for the 
time the very existence of organised sooiety in South Africa. Prom 
the ordinary agitator’s point of view the game was in Gandhi’s 
hands. He had only to strike hie hardest. Iostead he gave or- 
der for his people to resume work till the Government should be 
safe again. I cannot say how often he was imprisoned, how often 
mobbed and assaulted, or what paios were taken so mort’fy and 
humiliate him iu public. But by 1913 ihe Indian ease had been 
taken up by Lord Hardinge and the Government of India. An 
Imperial Commission reported io bis favonr on most of the points 
at issue and an Act was passed according to ihe Commission’s 
recommendations, entitled the Indian Relief Act. 

My sketch is very imperfect : the story forms an extraordin- 
ary illustration of a contest whioh was won, or praotioally won, 
by a policy of doing no wrong, committing no violence, but simp- 
ly enduring all the punishments the other side oouid inflict until 
they beoome weary and ashamed of punishing. A battle of the 
unaided human sou! againet overwhelming material force, and it 
ends by the units of material force gradually deserting their own 
banners and ooming round to the side of the soul ! 

Persons in power should be very careful how they deal with 
a man who oares nothing for sensual pleasure, nothing for riches, 
nothing for oomfort or praise or promotion, but is simply deter- 
mined to do what he believes to bs right. He is a dangerous and 
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uncomfortable enemy because his body, which you can always 
oocquer, gives you so little purchase upon his soul. {Ribbert 
Journal). 


Lord Harding e 

Recently your compatriots in 8outh Africa have laken matters 
into their own hands* by organising what is called passive resist- 
anoe to laws which ihey consider invidious, and nr just, an opi- 
nion which we who watch their struggles from afar cauui.t but 
share. They have violated, as they intended to violate, fchoee 
laws, with full knowledge of the penalties involved and ready with 
all courage aud patience to endure those penalties. In all this 
they have the sympathy of India — riep and burning— and nob 
only of India, but of all those who, like mjstlf, without being 
Indians themselves, have feelings of sympathy for the people o( 
this country ( Speech at Madras , December , 1913 ) 

Lord ampthidl 

Mr. Gandhi has been dent uuced in this country, even oy 
respi i siolc persons, as an ordinary agitator ; there have lg* even 
been wanting suggestions that his motives are these cf self-interest 
aud pecuniary profits. 

A peru c al of these pngee'fDoke’s Gandhi) * ought to dispel any 
such notices from the mind of any fair man who has beeu inifeLd 
into entertaining them. And with a belter knowledge of the mao, 
ther« must come a better knowledge of the matter. 


I have no more earnest hope than that Mr. Gandhi and his 
fellow. countrymen may sec the accomplishment of that era, for 
which they have struggled so bravely and sacrificed so much, be- 
fore s his book is published. ( From the Introduction to Ttev 
Mr. Dolce' s book “An Indian Patriot in South Africa j” 

The Lurd Bishop op Madras 

1 franklv aonfess, though it deeply grieves me to say it, that 
I see in Mr. Gandhi, the patient sufferer for the c^use of righte- 
ousness and rneroy, a truer representa v ive of the Crucified Savi- 
our, than the men who have thrown him into prison and yet call 
th«mp*Le* bv the name of Christ. {L^ud appiause.) {Speech 
at the Y. M, G. A. Auditorium , December. 1913). 


* M. It, Gandhi : An Indian Patriot in South Africa. By Rev. 
Joseph Dike; with an Introduction by Lord Ampthiil. Price Re, 1, 
O, A. Natesan & Co., Madras. 
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Lord Gladstone 

Ml. G%ndhi U w show 1 -t siagU-LataJed devo.un to hi a oouafi 
w iah b won 'an aim r<vi in of all vh understand the difficulty 
aud danger of che pjsjGt-n [Letter to the Chair man of the Recep- 
tion Committee at the Hotel Cecil, London , 8th August , 1914] . 

The Hon. Mu. Jameson 

Ad lor Air. Gkuahi, he would let"e Dehiua him a high repu a- 
tion or whole beartcduaas of parp ’9 a , of malthy amuinon and 
Belf-sacnfije, and of everything wh'eh an Englishman reepoeted 
ju the making of a mau. lAf a FarewAl Meeting at Durban , 
-July, 1914.) 


Indian Opinion —south Africa, 1914 

It h to ooen oui 1 i r bo Did fvewell to lamp a friend during 
the years feh s j mnal b »s m cx isreuce, bur- ne’er *■» r - ki-’e 
we exD suoh a sense of as ■v j do a f the preterit n 

by the depir are of Mr, Giuahi uid hi3 dear wife io India 
Mr. Gttidbi’s ass loiafcnis wt h »kis piper and the Pna 1s x 
Settlement have been so intimate that we cannot trus r our&elves 
to make any lengthy rerereuce D hie various aotimiea on our 
behalf. Mr. G*nuhi n a pirt of ourselves big life hag beeu out 
life; his ideals ours [. is not possiole to exoresB in printed 
words our feelings ou this occasion. He has baen “a guide, philoso- 
pher and friend ” and, what :s muoh more, a brother in whom 
we hiv-> omfiied our j>ys ,icd sorrows, our hopes and fears. We 
ventuie to say «hat his influence upon us will remain even thiugh 
his physical body ib removed ’0 a dis'anoe. We only hope that 
our feeble efforts on behalf of the Indian community and the 
Empu'e will poses'! gomespa r k of the g’-eatneas of purpose, nonle- 
ness of mind and selflessness of character that have so marked 
the life of Air Gandhi M^s Gandhi has played the part o( both 
rmther and sister arid we shall ever rememoer her with affeociou 
and esteem. 

Sir Henry Cotton 

Mr Gandhi had p-aotioally won the battle he had been fight- 
ing and wag returning to India to resume ub they all hoped, Che 
practice of hi3 profession under nappier auspices than it had been 
hi 3 fa r e to enjiy in South Africa, and to meet the thousands of his 
oountrymen by whom his name would never be forgotten, 

{ Farewell in London). 

Mr. Charles Roberts, M P. 

The work whioh Mr. Gtndhi had at heart was mainly accom- 
plished aa far as S^uth Africa was oonoerned, although it might 
remaiuto be more completely fulfilled in other parts of the Empire. 
Ha Bhould like to take the opportunity of thanking Mr. Gandhi foe 
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the help he had tendered to the ambulance movement, and to 
testify to the really excellent work whioh Indiana were doing in 
connection with it. (Hear, Hear). It might be that in leaving 
England Mr Gandhi felt to some extent disappointed in the hope 
of giving that help whioh ha had so willingly afforded in South 
Afrioa , but the prospect lay before him of more good work in India. 
(Hear, Hear) ( Farewell Meeting in London). 

SENATOR W.P, SCHREINER 

He had great pleasure in testifying here that among the pure 
spirited men who worked for no gain, no profit, maDy 1 * kicks, but 
with high ideals, they oould recommend themselves to Mr. Gandhi. 
An unselfish man, one whom, he was proud to say, he reoogmsed as 
a member of the profession to which he himself belonged, and one 
who in any other oallmg might have made great gains In going 
round with Mr. Gaudhi he believed Mr Gokhale would be intro- 
duced, without any bias and bitterness, to the problems in detail 
which he would have to meet. I Speech at the Cape Town 
Meeting, Oct. 22, 1912.) 

G K, GOKHALE 

Ooly those who have oome in personal contact with Mr 
Gandhi as he is now, oan realise the wonderful personality of the 
man. He is without doubt made of the stuff of whioh heroes and 
martyrs are made. Nay more, He has in him the marvellous 
spiritual power to turn ordinary men around him into heroes and 
martyrs During the reoent passive resistance struggle in the 
Transvaal — would you believe it ?— twenty-seven hundred sentences 
of imprisonment were borne by our countrymen there under Mr, 
Gandhi's guidance to uphold the honour of their country. Borne of 
the men among them were very substantial persons, some were 
small traders, but the bulk ol them were poor bumble individuals, 
hawkers, working men and so forth, men without education, men 
not accustomed in their life to think or talk of their oountry. And 
yet these men braved the horrors of jail life in the Transvaal and 
some of them braved them again and again rather than submit to 
degrading legislation direoted against their oountry. Many homes 
were broken in the course of that struggle, many families dispersed, 
some men at one time wealthy lost their all and beoame paupers, 
women and ohildren endured untold hardships. But they were 
touched by Mr. Gandhi’s spirit and that had wrought the trans- 
formation, thus illustrating the great power whioh the spirit of man 
oan exeroise over human minds and even over physical surround- 
ings. In all my life I have known only two men who have affeoted 
me spiritually in the manner that Mr, Gandhi does— our great 
patriaroh, Mr. Dadabhai Naoroji and my late master, Mr, Ranade — 
men before whom not only ate we ashamed ot doing anything 
unworthy, but in whose presence our very minds are afraid of 
thinking anything that 13 unworthy, The Indian oauae in South 
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Africa has really been built up by Mr. Gaodhi. Without self and 
without stain, he hag fought his great fight for thia country during 
a period now of twenty years, and India owes an immense debt of 
gratitude to him. He has sacrificed himself utterly in the service 
of the cause. He had a splendid practice at the Bar, rnakmg as 
much as £5,000 to £6,000 a vpar. which ig considered to 
be a very good income ior a lawyer in 8outh Africa. But 
he has given all that up and be lives now on £3 a month 
like the poorest man in the street One most striking fact 
about him is that, though he has wt»gea this great struggle so 
ceaselessly, his miud is absolutely free from all bitterness against 
Europeans. And in my tour nothing warmed my heart more than 
to see the universal esteem m which the European community in 
8outh Afrioa holds Mr. Gandhi. At every gathering, leading Euro- 
peans. when they come to know that Mr. Gaadhi was there, 
would immediately gather round him anxious to shake 
hands with him, making it quite clear that though they 
fought him hard and tried to orush him in the course of 
the Btruggie they honoured him as » man. To my mind 
Mr, Gandhi’s leadership of the Indian cause in South A/rioa 
is the greatest asBet of that oause and it was an inestimable 
privilege to me that he was with me throughout my tour to pilot 
me safely through my difficulties (Speech at the Bombay Town 
Ball Meeting in December , 1912 ) 


REV. JOSEPH HOKE 


It would be diffimlr. to imagine a life less open to the assaults 
of pride or sloth, than the life lived here. Everything that oan 
minister to the fie B h is abjured. Of all men Mr. Gandhi reminds 
one of “ Purum Dasb”, of whom Kipling writes “ He had used 
his wealth and his power for what be knew both to be worth : he 
had taken honour when it came in his way ; he had seen men and 
oitiea far and near, and men and cities had stood up and honours 
him. Now he would let these things go as a man orop<* the cloak 
he needs no longer. This is a graphic picture of our friend. He 
simply deeB what he believes to be his duty, accepts every expert- 
enoe that ensues with calmness, takes honour if it oomes without 
pride : and then lets it go as a man drops the cloak he needs i w 
longer.’' In the position of “ Purum Bbagat,” he would do easi y 

what the Bhagat did and no one even now would be surprised to 

see him go forth at some call which no one elge can bear, bis orutoh 

under arm, his begging bowl in his hand, an antelope skm flung 

around him, and a amila of deep oomept oo tie npe. 


“ That man alone is wise 

Who keepB the maBtery of himself.” 

(From “ An Indian Patriot in South Africa )" 
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Mrs, ANNIE Besant 

Among ub, as I write, is dwelhrg ter brief space one whose 
preaenoe is a benediction, and whose feet sanctifv every house into 
whioh he enters — Gandhi, nur Marfcvr and 8aint Hf too by 
HtraDga wavs was lea into oirounmanoes in wnioh alone oouid 
flower ail that be brought wi h him of paupot, unwearying cour- 
age that naught might dannr ni selfi-hn«pp that found its pv in 
sacrifice, endurance so swcctlv genil*> that r h power was not readily 
understood, As I stood for a m m^Dt faon g h.m, hand clasped m 
hand, I saw in him 'hat deathle^ Spirit which redeems bv suffer* 
ing, and in death wins Jiie for others, one of those marked out for 
fcha high Bervice of becoming Saviours and Helpers of humanity, I 
who tread the path of the warrior, not rhat of the Saint who 
battle against Enthroned Injustice by assault, not by meakness, I 
reaognise in this tnai , so frail a b >et so mighty, one of those 
who^t namc3 I've »n histcw among thocp o f wh m it v, said “ He 
saved * tber* • himself he could r ot save” (New India) 

Sir P. M. Mehta 

“The whole oountry has resounded with the rate of Mr. 
Gandhi's g-eat deeds, bi« cour go. his great moral qualities his 
labours and bis sufferings in the cause of Indiana in South Africa. 
So j ng as we have Indians like Mr Ginuhi and Indian women 
like Mrs Gandhi we need no r despair of cur country. They Bhow 
that at the proper time and as oocasnon mav arise they are possess- 
ed of the higher qualKUs of courage, h=r nsm *ud oapaoity of 
endurance and suffering.” (At ihe Bombay Tozon Hall Meetinq in 
December, 1912) 

I tell you /.’hat I feel sinoerrlv that thpre has been no more 
touohing episode in the whole history oi the o impaign than the 
oouver&ation which Mr**. Gandhi had with her huaoand Defore she 
cast in her lit with him in the Passive Resistance Movement. 
After the decision cf the Supreme Court there denyiug the 
legitimacy of Hindu and Mahomedan marriages, she asked him . 
“Am I your wife or not ? I am not your wife if this decision 
stands, and if 1 am not your wife, I am not a woman of any true 
womanhood in <be estimation of my own Bex, and my children are 
illegitimate ” Mr. Gandhi must have known what it was to 
expose tender women to the hardships of the campaign, but in 
spite of hi3 pleading, that bravo ladv deoided to oast m her lot 
with those me*, who were fighting f or the cause History records 
the deeds of many heroines, and I feel that Mrs Gandhi will stand 
as one of the foremost horomep in the whole world (Speech at the 
Boyjibav Trwn Hall Mpefinq, pec. 1913) 

Mrs. sarojini naidu 

She (Mrs Gandhi) sat by b?r husband's side simple and 
Beiene and dinrnfied in the hour of triumph as she had pro\ed 
herself simple and serene and dauntless in the hour of trial and 

tragedy. 
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I have a vision too of her brave frail, pain worn hand which 
iuusl ha\ a held aiufc *he lamp of ne*. ci ur iry 0 honour uGGunmed 
id an alien land wjikiog an r ugh garmen q for wounoed solaiers 

in another. 

The great Soutu \fncan leader who, to quote Mr Gjkhale’e 
apt phrase, had moulded hei es o »f of clav, vvaa reolining, a little 
ill ana wearv, on the fbor eating hiB tr ^al meal of nuts and fruits 
Iwhicn I ^hireo) ana hn wu was nu c v a d content as though she 
were a m^re modest hous*-wne ab^o^oe > m l hundred details of 
household stivi e i d n he j I " 1 uue «* n p n f \ hunarea 
nooie sufferings in a nation’s cause Piovi letter to Lady Mehta 
on Mis Qandhi Pebruin, 1915 ) 

DU SUBRAMANI V 111 R 

It is a n u eu ) i i la lu ir vmeu frroi the dav on which he 
set hi 3 foot tn the S utb \ rtcan 1 to he nav n which he ie‘t it, 
ae erveg to be rtcorGea n e\e r j vernoeul ir of this country in 
chaste anc impre^cive 4 nguige a d «tributea or mac ist bo that 
the knowledge there t m«v exterd o evt-ry man woman or rb»ld 
(cheers) The work don j oy h>n is moh aa to extort from the 
histo lana of this cl itun a m rat » G as bus ueto ^be woik 

done by bra, m) env non ]•, .hi iue walk he h none is 

simph d prepant on t what tie is i r ned to uo in ih u inure 
(cheers) 

Wbi is wante l in t»ai v. not much raartiu ctpauiv, 
physical foroe, p iwer i threaten < Ler peoon We want, the 
soul foroe whioh Mr. G -nohi is trying to woru up soul force 
consists in a mau being prep ired c mioergo anv physical or mental 
suffering, Caking iht pre tution 1 he will not Isv a single finger 

to inflict pijysictl f'-Ct upou t v n other side lr was that soul- 

loroe tha was mam esteu oy cue Smith Atrcan Inmans ana >t was 
the same fo ce that shorn i be devel )pe i in this country [Speech 
m Madras %n welcoming ib and Mrs Gandhi , June 1915 ] 

Sir Rabins 4N vth Tagore 

The powe*" iur fallow couutrymen have shown in standing firm 
for Heir ca c under p v*reet mils, fighting unarmed against 
fearfu 1 OJds b given U 1 * i firmer faith id the Burength of the God 
iL «t can Of. y sufferings ana aefea«s at the binds of physical 
Bupremmv, fh i r can make i r g gains of its looses [Letter to 
Mr. Gandhi ,] 

BAIi gangadhar Tilak 

The duty of every patriot is to insist on the oppressions, 
miseries ana complaints of the people in such a way that thoy may 
compel the aHentiou of the Go\erLmeDt and force them to bring 
in reform Mr Gandhi G’d this duty ver*- well, ird so be deserves 
the h ouour and piaiao gi\rn to him by the public [Liom the 
Foreword to Mr. Gandhi's “ Life ” in Marathi ] 
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Lada Lajpat rai 

Gandhi's simplicity, openness, frankness and direotness con* 
found the modern politician, parliamentarian and publicist. They 
Buapeot him of some aeep design, He fearB no one and frightens 
no one. He recognises no conventions except auoh as are 
absolutely necessary not to remove him from society of men and 
women. Ha recognises no masters and no gurus . He claims no 
chelas though he has many. He haB and pretends to no super- 
natural powers, though oredulous people believe that ha is 
endowed with them. He owns no property, keeps no bank 
accounts, makes no investments, yet makes no fuss about asking 
for anything he needs. 8uoh of his countrymen as have drunk, 
deep from the fountains of European history and European 
politics and who have developed a deep love for European manneis 
and European culture neither understand nor like him. In their 
eyes he is a barbarian, a visionary, and a dreamer. He has 
prooably something of all these qualities, because he is nearest to 
the verities of life and can look at things with p } am eyes without 
the glasses of civilization and sophistry. 

Some say he is a nihilist; others that he is an anarchist ; 
others again that he ib a Tolatoian. He is none of these things. 
He is a plain Indian patriot who believes in God, religion and the 
Boriptures. 


Da J. H. Holmes 

As he moves from city to city, crowds of thirty and even fifty 
thousand people assemble to hear his words. As he pauses for the 
Dight in a village, or in the open countryside, great throngs come 
to him as to a holy shrine. He would seem to be what the Indians 
regard him — the ptefect ano universal mm tu his personal 
character, he is simple and undefiled. In his political endeavours, 
he is as stern a realist as Lenin, worktog steadfastly toward a fair 
goal of liberation which must he won. At the same time, however, 
he is an idealist, like Romaic Holland living ever in the pure 
radiance of the spirit. When I think of Holland, as I have said, I 
think of Tolstoi. When I think of Lenin, I tbiuk of Napoleon, 
But when 1 think of Ganahi, I think of Jesus Christ, He lives his 
life ; he speaks his word ; he suffers, strives and will some day 
nobly die, for His kingdom upon earth. 

Do you reoall how it is told of Jesus, that one day, as he was 
journeying, he heard his disciples quarrelling. And he said, 
u What were ye reasoning on the way ?” And they said they had 
disputed who was ihe greatest. And Jesus said, “ If any man 
would be first among you, let him be the servant of all.” 
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Mr w W Pearson 

Whatever may be one’s personal opinion of the Indian leader,. 
M. K Gandhi, there can be no doubt that be is a remarkable mar 
Remarkable because hie Btancard of conduct a.cc metbca of acfciou 
are bo entirely different from those of otherlndian leader^ States- 
men and politicians are seldom guiaed by the motives which 
compel Gandhi to aotiOD and the very faot that in him we see a 
man who wields enormouB influence over his countrymen by a 
character— the exact antithesis of the orainary political leader — 
gives to his personality a peculiar mterest One Governor of a 
British Province in the East has ^escribed him as “ a dargercus 
and misguided saint ” Evervone whether fre or frieDd, agrees in 
regarding him ae a saint And it ib because of his evident eamth 
ness of oharaoter that he has such aD unparalleled influence in 
India at the present day 

Ganahi has been able to unite people of India as they have 
never tiefore been united not only became of his unfaltering loyalty 
to a moral ideal and by hig austere at d ascetic personal life but 
because the British Government has itself fed fuel to the fires of 
national aspiration Confronting the moat powerful Empire in 
existence stance one mm Gandhi who oares nothirg for his own 
personal life, who is uncompromising and fearless in the application 
of principles whioh he baB once accepted, and who scorns aDy 
JoDger to receive or brg for favours from a G vernmenfc which he 
regards as having “forfeited all title to confidence, respect or sup- 
port ’ He believes in conquering hate by love, in the triumph of 
right over might, and all the effort of his public life is directed 
towards persuading the masses of India of the truth of this ideal 
{The Aston Review ) 

Mr. percival Landon 

Seated on the floor in a small, barely furnished room, I found 
the Mahatma, olad in rough white home spun He turned up to 
me with a smile of weloome the typioal head of the idealist — the 
skull well formed aDd finely modelled the faoe narrowing to the 
pointed chin His eves are oeep kindly, imd entirely same , his 
hair is greying a little over the forehead He speaks gently and 
well, and in his voice is a note of detaohment which lends uncanny 
force to the s®ange dootrines lhat he has given up his life to teach 
One oould not imagine him ruffled, hasty, or resentful, not the 
least part of the moral supremacy in biB orusade is hie universally- 
known willingness to lurn ihe oiher cheek to the smiter From the 
first it must be realised that consciously his teaching has been 
influenced by that of Christ, for whom hia admration has long 
been the almost dominating feature of hia spiritual life and prob- 
ably the external character of his daily activity has been modelled 
also upon Him He made a curious observation during our conver- 
sation which throws Borne light upon his interpretation of the- 
Gahlean Teaoher In answer to a remark of mine ihat Christ 
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eiriotly abstained from interfering in politioa, Mr. Gandhi answered, 
“I don't think so but, if you are right, the less Christ in that 
wag He,” ( Daily Telegraph,} 

God. j. c. Wedgwood, M. p. 

One does not feel it blasphem ms to compare him with Christ ; 
ana Christ, too, one suspects, gave infinite trouble to reasonable 
and respectable followers. For Gandhi is a philosophic anarchist — 
a new edition of Tolstoy, without Tolstoy’s past and a Tolstoy who 
ha3 long siuce subdued Nature and shrunk into simplicity. {The 
Nation.) 

Mr. blanch Watson 

The West is watching the people whose high privilege it is to 
rhe world that the leachings of Jesus of Nazareth are practicable. 
Gandhi is a born leader, and all sorts and conditions of people are 
seconding him. These millions of men aud women are carrying the 
fight for independence to the high ground of the spirit, and their 
-goal is a free India. Aud India freed oy aunfa methods will mean a 
free world ! [The il Sinn Feiner " of New York,) 

Benjamin Collins Woodbury 

When Bhall there be again revealed a Saint, 

A holy man, a Baviour of hia raoe, 

When shall the Christ once more reveal his face ? 

Gautama left his ’ bode without compiaiut, 

Till weary, hungered, desolate and faint. 

He sank beneath the bo-tree with his load, 

As oc the Path of solitude he stood ; 

And Jeans died to still ths sinner's plaint. 

L''-’C5 there a man as faithful to his vow ? 

Maha' ma co a bounded race of men ? 

Aye, Gandhi seeks his nation’s soul to free ; 

Unto the least. Ye do it Unto Me 1 
Hath Buddha found in peace Nirvana now ; 

Or doth a Christ walk on the earth again ? 

11 Unity ” Chicago. 

Mr. ben spoor, M. p. 

Who and whaG is this man of whom it oan be said as it was 
■ said ot one of old that even his enemies “can find no fault in 
him 55 ? His bitterest opponents unite in tributes to his transparent 
sincerity, moral courage, and spiritual intensity, (One can, of 
course, disregard the irresponsible comments of certain members of 
the British Parliament whose oloudy prejudioe obsoures judgment 
— their remedy of “ hang Gandhi ” has just that weight which a 
pitiful bigotry ensures). Elvan Sir Valentine Chirol, while of 
opinion that Gaudhi ia “ more unbalanced,” suggests that he has 
“ increased in spiritual stature,” Some folks believe Mahatmaji is 
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mad — all who know h'm Agree that he is good. In this topsy-turvy 
world it may well be that goodness and houesly lie etrangtly near 
to madness, In an age of false values what chance has Right ? 
And with Truth on the soafLld and Wrong on the throne, it js 100 
much to expeot fair estimates of men ana movements. Still to 
those who have met and talked with Gandhi, who have seen him in 
a small business meeting or holding '.ns.ii multitudes under same 
subtler spell than mere oraiory produces ; we have sat aioDe with 
him in the quiet, or seen the eager tbroDg pressing around to 
touch the hem of his garment or to kneel and touch his feet — to 
those he seems to possess a power granted to few. Call it madueeB 
if you like, there is a strength in that frail body which defies ail 
the combinations of political expediency however highly-organised 
they may be. Gandhi hae probably a larger following than any 
livix g man. And it is net the “ masses ” only who aocept his 
leadership. Ho 19 u Mahatmaji ” to intellectuals, even highly- 
placed officers of the Government exist who rfcognise in him the 
compelling authority of real character Th* West has produced a 
Lenin, strong, mastenui, relentless alike iu logic and method. 
The F.ABt had given birth rr» a Gandhi, equMlr ^rri g. masterful 
and reientleep. But whilst the iorm^r pine bis faith on force, the 
Liter r"!i;s oi» nou-resiaia..ce 0/.-2 trusts the tw.id, ibe .':LlC 
fcru«t« 1 he spirit, In a'- exfraoriin rv mam°r tbp^ 0 men npoef*r 
to incarnate those fundamentally opposir g \' rcC'i t hat-— behind all 
tbc surhi"'* druggies of our din — arc figbiiDg .or supremacy. 
(Farewell letter to the Press, Jan., 10*21). 

“d. r ” 

‘ G.'s,’ genius lies iu making lost causes live. To his disarm- 
ing sweetness of a saint he adds all the arts of the advooate. In 
South Afrioa he matched even General Smuts. They sparred for 
years over Indian claims without quarrelling 

The key to Gandhi and Gandhism is wrapped in his eel - 
revealing sentence! ‘Most relgionr men I have are politicians 
in disguise : I, however, who wear the guise cf politician, Ptn at 
heart a religious man.’ (The Daily Mail ). 

The Nation and the atheneum 

Mr. Gandhi is a figure of such significance that even the 
remoteneeB, menial and physical, of India cannot obsoure him. 
One realizes that ho is 10 India what Tolstoy was in Russia, a 
personality which incarnates the characteristic spiritual vision of 
his race. 
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Me. 8, E, STOKEB 

As last we hays found a MAN, honeat, featleaa, and fired with 
true patriotism — a min whom the oommou people trust and one 
who is able to fire them with the flame of his own idealism If 
we saorifioe him to our patty doubts and (eara, the time will ooma 
when we shall deeply and vainly regret it, for suoh leaders are not 
-g-anted to a nation every day, 

There ia no qi“9tion aa to whether Mahatmaji is worthy to 
lead Iadia; it remains to Da seen if India is worthy of its great 
leader, and will loyally support him in his great aot of faith. 

Vincent Anderson 

All Indit is at the feet of Mihiodas Karamehand Gaudbi. 
Preaohmg a politioal oreed that is new to the Hindu and renew- 
ing Vadio ideals of asoatiaism and saorifioe in his own life, this 
man has within a brief spin of mon’hs united Hindu and Muham- 
madan in a oommnn bind of fraternity that has not existed n 
India smoa the daps of Gtuttmt A small, slim, dark, oomposed 
mtu with a tramsndous personal mag letism, a man with the 
untiring energy of Roosevell, the human sympathy of Dibs and the 
philosophy of Tolstoy, Gtndhi has developed into a force so potent 
that the English date not imprison him.' ( Na'ion , New York). 

Sir Vadentene Chirod 

O' his earnestness and s noerity no one who listens to him 
pan entertain mueh doubt, not of his ohildlike simphoity if he can 
persuade himielf that all those behind aud beside him are inspir- 
ed by his own iiealism. 

With a perfect command of accurate aud luotd English, and 
in a voice as persuasive as his whole manner is gentleness itself, 
he explains, mire in pity than in anger, that India has at last re- 
covered her own siul through the fiery ordeal which Hindus and 
Mahomedaus haa alike undergone in the Punjab and the perfeot 
act of faith which the * Khilafat’ meant for all Mahomedaus. 

Nit, howsver, oy violence, but by bar unique ‘ soul foroe,’ 
w mid she attain to * Swaraj,’ and, purged of the degrading in- 
fluences oi British ruls and Western oivilisation , return to the 
ancient win of Vadic wisdom, and to the peaoe which was hers 
before aliea dommatioo divided and exploited her people . — Times 

Mb. C.P. Andrews 

, , In Mahatma Gandhi we have a volcanio personality, 

a moral gsnius o, the fi-st order, who has revealed to us all the 
hidden power of a living freedom from within, who has taught us 
to depend not on any external resources but on ourselves My 
whole heart goes out to his appeal and I have a great hope that, 
■along this path, independence will be reaobed at last, 

* Written some months before bis arrest, 
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. . . I oome back from this method ol doubtful evolution 

to the more incisive method of Mahatma Gandhi 1 I can see that 
be outs at the very root of the disease. He is like a surgeon per- 
forming an operation rather than a physician auministering 
soothing drugs And as his surgeon’s knife outB deep, we can Bee 
at ouoe the recovery of the patient beginning to take plaoe— the 

recovery of self-respeat and manhood and independenoe 

8uoh personalities as that of Mahatma Gandhi whioh oan inspire 
a whole nation are rare indeed in human history. 

RABINDRANATH TAGORE 

" The seoret of Gandhi’s suooess lies in his dynamio spiritual 
■strength and lnoeBsauc self -sacrifice. Many publio men make 
■sacrifices for selfish reasons It is a sort of investment that yields 
naudsome dividends, Gandhi is altogether different. He is 
unique in his nom'.ity. His very life ib at&ther name for Baorifioe. 
He sacrifice itself, 

11 He covets no power, no position, no wealth, no name and 
no fame. Offer him the throne of all India, he will reluBe to sit 
on it, out will sell the jewels and distribute the money among 
rhe needy. 

“Give him all the money America possesses, and he will 
oertaiuly refuse to aaoept it, unless to be given away for a worthy 
cause for the uplift of humanity. 

“His soul is perpetually anxious to give and he expects 
aoBolutely nothing in return — not even thanks, Tms is no ex- 
aggeration, for I know him well. 

"He name to our school at Bolpur and lived with us for Borne 
time. His power of saorifioe beoomes all the more irresistible 
because it is wedded with his paramount fearlessness. 

“Emperors and Maharajas, guns and bayonets, imprisonments 
ana tortures, msults and injuries, even death itBelf, can never 
daunt the spirit of Gandhi. 

“ His is a liberated soul. If any one strangles me, I shall be 
orying for help ; but if Gandhi were strangled, I am sure he would 
not ory. He may laugh at his strangler ; and if he has to die, he 
•will die smiling. 

“His simplicity of life is ohildhke, his adhereuoe to tru.h is 
unflinching ; his love for mankind is positive and aggressive. H» 
has what is knowu as the Const spirit, Toe longer t know from 
the better I like him It is needles for me to say that this great 
man is destiued to play a prominent part in moulding the future 
of the world.” 

[“ Such a great mm deserves to be better k low a m the wi rid. 
Why don't you make him known, you are a world-figure ? ’ asked the 
interviewer. Tagore said , : — ] 
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me b, e, stokes 

At last we have found a MAN, honest, fearless, and fired with 
true patriotism — a nuu whom the oommon people truBt and one 
■who is aide to fire them with the flame of big own idealism If 
we sacrifice him to our petty doubts and fears, the time will aoma 
when we shall deeply and vainly regret it, for suob leaders are not 
granted to a nation every day, 

There is no qj°stioa as to whether Mahatmaji is worthy to 
lead Iadia ; it remains to os seen if India is worthy of its great 
leader, and will loyally support him in his great aot of f^ith 

Vincent Anderson 

All Iadi i is at the feet of Mihiodas Karamohand Giudbi 
Preaching a political oreed that is new to the Hindu and renew- 
ing Vadic ideals of asceticism and saonfica in his own life, this 
man has within a brief spin of rain hs united Hindu and Maham- 
zn 'dan ia a oommon bond of fraternity that has not existed in 
Iadia since the da>s of Grntami A small, slim, dark, composed 
mis with a tremendous personal mig letism, a man with the 
untiring energv of Roosevell rhe human sympathy of Dabs and the 
philosophy of Tolstoy, Gandhi has developed into a force so potent 
that the English date not imprison him * (Na'ion, Neiv York). 

Sir Valentine Chirod 

O' his earnestness and s noerity no one who listens to bim 
oan entertain much doubt, nor of his childlike simplicity if he can 
p3rsuada himaell that att those behind and beside him are inspir 
ed by his own idealism. 

With a perfeot command of accurate and lucid English, and 
in a voios as persuasive as his whole manner is gentleness itself, 
he explains more in pity than in anger, that India has at last re- 
covered her own sml through the fiery ordeal which Hindus and 
Mahomsdaus had alike undergone in the Punjab and the perfeot 
aot of faith whioh the * Khilafat’ msant for all Mahomedans. 

No* - , however oy violence, but by her unique ‘ soul force/ 
would Bhe attain to * Swaraj,’ and, purged of the degrading m- 
flieuces oi British ruls and Western civilisation, return to Che 
anoi Q nt wavs of Vedic wisdom, and to the peace which was hers 
before alien dommatioa divided and exploited her people. — Times 

MR. C.F. ANDREWS 

. . In Mahatma Gandhi we have a voloanio personality, 

a moral genius o. the fi*st order, who has revealed to us all the 
hidden power of a living freedom from within, who haB taught us 
to depend not on any external resources but on ourselves My 
whole heart goes out to his appeal and I have a great hope that, 
along this path, independence will be reaobed at last, 

* Written some months before his arrest, 
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. . , I dome back from this method of doubtful evolution 

to the more incisive method of Mahatma Gandhi ; I can see that 
be outs at the very root of the disease. He is like a Hurgeon per- 
forming an operation rather than a physician aumimsteriog 
soothing drugs And as his surgeon's knife outs deep, we oan see 
at ouoe the reoovery of the patient beginning to take place— the 

recovery of Belf-respeot and manhood ana independence 

Suoh personalities as that of Mahatma Gandhi whioh oan mepire 
a whole nation ate rare indeed in human history. 

Rabindranath Tagore 

“ The aeoret of Gandhi's suooees lies in his dynamio spiritual 
strength and incessant self -eaonfioe. Many public men make 
saorifioes for selfish reasons , It is a Bort of investment that yields 
naudsome dividends. Gandhi is altogether different. He is 
unique in his nooility, His very life la aiAther name lor sacrifioe. 
He saorifice itself. 

“ He covets no power, no position, no wealth, no name and 
no fame. Offer him the throne of all India, he will refuse to sit 
on it, but will sell the jewels and distribute the money among 
the needy. 

“Give him all the money America poesessee, and he will 
oertaiuly refuse to aooept it, unless to be given away for a worthy 
cause for the uplift of humanity. 

“His soul is perpetually anxious to give and he expects 
aosolutely nothing in return— not even thanks. Tnis is no ex- 
aggeration lor I know him well. 

"He oama to our school at Bolpur and lived with us for soma 
time. His power of saormoe beoomes all the more irresistible 
beoause it is wedded with his paramount fearlessness. 

“Emperors and Maharajas, guns and bayonets, imprisonments 
ana tortures, insults and lujunes, even death itsell, can never 
daunt the spirit of Gandhi. 

“ His is a liberated soul. I! any one strangles m9, I shall be 
orying for help ; but if Gandhi were strangled, I am sure he would 
not ary. He may laugh at his strangler ; and if be has to die, he 
will die smiling. 

“ His simplicity of life is ohildlike, his adherence to tru.h is 
uuflmchiug ; his love for mankind is positive and aggressive. Ha 
has what is known as the Const spirit, Toe linger 1 kaow from 
the better I like him It is needles for me to say that this great 
man is destiued to play a prominent part in moulding the future 
of the world.” 

[“ Suoh a great mm diserves to be belter k low i in the world. 
Why don't you make him known, you are a world-figure ? ' asked the 
interviewer . Tagore said , ; — ] 
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“ How can I make him known ? Iam nothing compared to 

his filuzcineu scul. And no truly great nr*n bps if be made gi&afc. 
They are great in ihoir own glory, and when lUq wot Id ib ready 
ibe} bec.me famous by d:i s or iheir rwn grta iifc»h. When the 
tim- comes Ganohi will be known, for the world needs nim and 
his message of love, liberty and brotherhood, 

“ The P 'Ul of the East has found a wor:hy symbol in Gamihi ; 
for he is most ehqueuiiy proving that mat. is essentially a spiri- 
tual neiug, that he fl 'Uii-hes the be^.t in tbo realm of h .* moral 
and the spiritual, and most positively perishes both bndv and ?oul 
in the atmosphere of hairta and gunpowder smoke , 1 - (Fiom an 
w.tetvitw iti America). 


S. W. CLEMES 

As i talked wth Mr. Gandhi, I marveled *t thr s'mplieity of 
bis dress. He wc-» c.ar?o white doth, with a kavibal thrown 
over his uody to piooeot nim from the cold. A iittie white cap was 
hia only bead covtr.ng. As he sat on the floor facing me, I asked 
myself, how can ibis iitile man, with his thin face and large 
proirudi-.g ears, acn quiet brown eyes, be the great Gmehi about 
Vih;m I ha<e bear-': so much ? All clc nbts were set -aside, v-hen we. 
began to ; a!k. I do not agree with ali the methcdB that Mr Gandhi 
emp’ojs to bring about; the desired end ; bnr, I do want to bear 
this personal testimony of the man himself. Mr. Gandhi is a 
spiritual man. He is a thinker. In my short interview, I had 
the same heart-to-heart, fellowship with him as I have h^d scores 
of times with some of God’s gain's. I took knowledge that this 
man had been to the Bource of Christian strength and had learned 
from the great Christ. ( Indian Witness.) 

Mr, w. E. Johnson 

There i6 a man, pent of God, who is called ibe Mahatma 
Gandhi. He comes to the surface out of that great sea ci human 
beings that compose the Empire of India, one-fifth of the people in 
all the world. As this is written in Ootober, ho ip g^ing about 
with no olothing except a homespun oicth wound around ihe lower 
part of his body and partly covering bin legs. If all the Indian 
people had only this much for eaob, there would be none left, and 
it would be “stealing ” for him to take more than his thare. He 
rides third-class in the railway oarriage set apart for coolies and 
eais the food on which the meanest of human beings exist. 

Much ia said regardirg this man to his disadvantage. His 
name i3 anathema to many weeded 10 the exiting order or things 
— especially alcoholic things. Those who attack him and there arc 
many, such never attack his sincrniy, his character or his ability. 
To them, bp ;s of the devil, \ frausc be i.tr^cks British rule in his 
country. And yet, after ban been «a'd ihat can be said against 
-him, this faot remains silhouetted against the sky— in two years by 
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pure personal influence, he hag caused a greater diminution of ihe 
nee of intoxicating liquors than has oglu accomplished by any other 
man in the history of the world during hie life time.— Christian 
Herald. 


THE RT, HON. V S. SRINIVASA SASTRI 

Politics la not separable from life. Hr. Gandhi would not 
countenance the separation, for hie grea. aim la to atrip lue of it a 
sophistication and reduce it to it-, own nature — Simple, rounded 
pure. It merely happens that for the moment his activity is lu the 
field of politics It merely happens that for the moment he ta 
confronting Government and daring us wrath It merely happens 
that for the moment h s cry of Sioaia) lor India has eaugnt tha 
ear ol the world ana the world is anxious to know what hie Swaraj 
is. Hie real and final objective la a radical reform oi human kind 
Hie Gospel is “ Bat k to Nath's ’’ He avows himself an implaoaola 
euemy of Western Civilisation In his mighty war against Western 
civilization Swaraj for lnaia i~ bu» a campaign The rules of the 
campaign are the rules of the mighty war , the weapons to oe used 
tu the aampaigu ate the weapons to be used in the campaign of ihe 
mighty war; the virtues to be evoked by the campaign are the 
virtues which will win ihe mighty war m the end The caramal 
rule of both, the war aud the campaign, is non-violence Non-violence 
is of the heart as well as of the ooay By thought, word aDa not 
you may not injure yt u r aovtrsatj Enemy in a personal sente is 
loo e'rc ng a word for hi- d otiouaiy. Bu as the aoversary c.oea 
uot follow the rule you will be subjected to 6 reat suSer'ng aud lose. 
Rejoice 1U the suflering ana h ss and court -bem If 50U cannot 
rejotoe in them, no not avoid or eomplam against them. Love your 
enemies ; il you love them, paraon them ana never retaliate against 
them. Force is wrong ana must go under. The soul is invincible ; 
learn to exeroiBe its full power, Hold to the truth at all ooetB ; 
Satya triumphs in the end. Out of ih’t la'dinal rule, almost 
lrgioaily, proceed a number of princ'ple= which will keep ub stia ght 
in the war and this campaign for Swaraj, Since Western oivihza- 
uou and the existing system of British Government have to be got 
rid of, we must have nothing to do with enher offspring of Satan ; 
we must cut off our oonneotion with ifcose large and powerful 
institutions by wtaiob ibev enslave us. TbeBe are schools, courts, 
legislatures Withdraw childreu from schools, sue not for juslioa 
in oourte, and avoid ihe polling booth. Machinery being another 
invention ol Satan ana min being ibE mamstay of British domina- 
tion in Inoia, boycott both, ce >s° 10 imp< rr loit gu cic,h, a* d ereot 
a spindle 111 each home. The motion ol the Chaika has 
mystio propectiee, its music chastens the soul, and ns pronuots 
moet aaorn the human b tin, especially the female form. These 
prino’ples and courses 01 action have more or less peimaLent 
validity beoause the war spamst modern civilizitiou must tie ex- 
pected to be of indefinite duration. It ib a picked body, however. 

0 
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namely, the members of ihe Satyag) ahasrama in Ahmeoauad — who 
are engaged in this exalted enterprise and owe lifelong allegiance 
to those pen oiples and ooursea of aation. The uumerouB levies 
now fighting in India under the flig oi non-co operation are 
snr died only for a single campaign and m \j IapBe in-.o the o^ramm 
groo\es of lif<- is « on as Git. British G >vi ruruent has been brought 
to ilb koees and conaenred ii ) change u* basis. Iu the intensive 
operations of this campaign it may beoome neoestjary to resort to 
oivil disobedience of seho.ea laws and non-payment of taxes. But 
wherever the severity of tbe m°asures whioh Buoh action may 
provoke the authorities to adopt, non-oo-operators are precluded 
from the slightest infraction uf the oouiuiandmen c as to nun- 
violence. 

To understand Mr Gandhi’s view of life, attention must oe 
fixed on the rules he has laid down for the regulation of his 
Ahmedabad institution. Its name, Satyagrahasrama, means the 
hermitage of tbe determined practice of truth or the abode of soul- 
force. The Astama is still small, It has had no real ohance of 
proving its vitality, for ever since ii& establishment other things 
have olatmea the energies of its founder But the attainment of 
its oojects is conditioned by the increase of its numoers and the 
acceptance by the community at large of these austere ideals as at 
present exemplified in ihe lives of a few apostles No estimate can 
be formed of the prospective influence of the new gospel without 
an examination of its real ua.ure. 

Truth iu the highest sei.se is possible only where the individual 
enjoys oomplete freedom. All forms of force or coercions are thus 
at onoa barred. Compulsion, authority, government, these are an- 
athema marantha to one who at bottom is a philsophical anarchist. 
In fact, he describes the essence of his dootrine sometimes as love 
sometimes as truth, sometimes ao uon violence (ahimsa), these 
forms are in his opinion interchangeable ■ For organized govern- 
ment in the ideal world, is justifiable. The merit of the British 
Government is that it governs the least. Even a family and a 
school must trust entirely to the power of love and moral 
reasoning. Flagrant misconduct he deals with by himself 
fasting for a certain number of days, the guilty party being in- 
variably brought to a stve of oontniion within that period. Some- 
times ago ha applied this remedy ro cud a serious strike in a mill, 
the employers coming to reason for fear of incurring sin Within 
the last few weeks the violence practised by some persons in 
Bombay in the name of non oo-operation on the oooasion of the 
Prince of Wales’ visit entailed this form of self-chastisement on 
his part, and by all accounts it had tbe desired result. 

Nobody is entitled to possesamore than is absolutely necessary 
for tbe moment. To hold in excess of the need is to be guilty of 
theft He and his wife have given away all their property— he 
jpraofcised law for many years with success— and now own. nothing 
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beyond the clothes they wear and a change or two and may he a 
bag or box to contain these, The Asrama in Abmedabad contains 
the barest neoeBsariea. 

'Each person mU 9 t supply hia wants by bis own exertion. The 
ideal is to grow fcbe corn tbat one eats and weave the cloth that 
one wears Even the brain worker is nos exempt from this ooaiiy 
lanour. Ip fact, the spindle has grown to oa a fetish wish 
Mr. Ganahi Ice music has a charm for him. He prescribes it for 
all men aud women Boys must prefer it to oroks. Lawyers must 
oast away their briefs fnr it. Dootors must aoandon stethrscope 
and take to it* 

So far its products have been coarse ; but he asks, can a man 
or woman look more beautiful than in the Khaddar mada oy him- 
self or herself ? WheD a lady pupil of his wore ihe first Sari of 
her own making, he surveyed her and pronounced her divinely 
attractive Without a doubt bi- eyes so saw her in 3 t\= m a j ^ 
judged her. 

Control of the sen^js is a reqais.te jf the n st imo rtince It 
is very hard and oau be only very slow But it must oe nice?' mtly 
ana ruthlessly practised. Luxuries are, of course, taboo Even 
oomforts must be steadily reduced. The palate is a pan cularly 
venal sense and has to be rigidly curbed. Simple hard f ve i 8 a 
condition of spiritual advancement, Celibaoy is also enjoined on 
the inmates of the Asrama. Married couples may not oe Admitted 
unless they agree to surrender their marital relation and adopt 
that of brother and sister. If Mr. Gandhi bad his way he would 
recommend this course to mankind. The resulting extinction of 
the species has no terrors for him. He merely asks, why should we 
no- all go 10 a better plauet and live on a higher plane ? The 
question would not appear 30 fantastic after all to one who believed 
in the re-birth of souls according to the law of Karma and remem- 
bered that no person would be a cel-oate except of bis or her own 
free choice and when the sex passion bad been transcended. 

Machinery, being one of the moBt inseparable adjuncts of 
modern oivilizatiou, must be abandoned, It is of tbe kingdom of 
Satan. Mills and factories where the labourer is 6 'ue out of his 
humanity, have no place in his scheme. The wealth they oreate, 
it needs no saying, is an abomination. Posts and telegraphs and 
railways are likewise condemned and with them goes the printing 
press. He says that every time he himself uses one of these instru- 
ments of civilisation he does so with a pang. It would oe nearly 
as hard for him to carry on his work without resort to them as it 
would be to escape from tbe atmosphere of the earth * but perhaps 
the use of evil might be defensible in ns own destruction. Rapid 
and easy means of communication have but multiplied orime and 
disease. Gould not man infer from the faot of God having given 
him legs that he was not intended to go farther than they could 
carry him ? What are ordinarily called the benefits of railway 
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and similar things are in reality the opposite, being added 
enjoyments or means of grauiyiLg the senses. 

Medicine does not escape his judgment ; be calls it black 
magic and actually eaye it is better to die than be Baved by a drug 
prescribed by the dootor. The fear of immorality and unhealthy 
modes oi lne has been materially weakened if not totally removed 
by the hope of being sav^d from the evil consequences by ihe help 
of the doctor. A return to the oare of Dalure and ber simple 
ways would redeem mankind. 

These and similar doctrinesi which appear harsh to the ordi- 
nary person, form the substance of Mr. Gandhi’s ethics. La. it 
not be supposed that they are logical abstractions formulated for 
the purposes of » moral treatise or sermon, and with no intended 
application to iife. Their propounder practises them in ihe spirit 
and m the. letter, and the limitations on their practice do r.ofe 
proceed from any tenderness for himself or his relative 0 . His 
renunciation of worldly goods has already been mentioned. Ha 
does not seek the medical man in sickness. He eats hard fare. 
He wears Khciddar woven by hia own hands and in that, dress and 
barefooted appears before the Viceroy of India. He knows no fear 
and shrinks from nothing which he aaviseB others to do. In fact 
his lovo of suffering and hardEhi p as a means of spiritual progress 
iB almost morbid, Hif oompoBion and tenderness are infinite l,ko 
the ocean, to use an eastern simile, The preseDfc writer oiond by as 
be wiped the sores of a leper with the ends of his own garment. 
In ff*or. it is his ccmpie’e maefcery of the passions, his real.zuion 
cf the ideal of a u sanyasin” in all the rigour of its eastern con- 
ception, which accounts for ihe great hold he has over the masses 
of India and has crowned him with the title of Mahatma or the 
Great Soul. 

Now to a lew other dootriueB of a subordinate grade. Curious- 
ly enough he is a believer in the system of caste, though the pride 
of oaaie and its exclusiveness will receive no quarter from him. 
Apparently he is convinced of its beneficence, if maintained in its 
original purity, and holds is to be of the essence of Hinduism. In 
this belief, however, he is not likely to be followed by a great 
section of his ooUDtrjmen, who are anxious to restore their reli- 
gion to 1 1 b ancient purity. But b6 is at one with them and in 
fact with the awakened conscience of India in desiring to exorcise 
the demon cf untouehability. Millions of people are held by 
oasto Hindus to be beneath iht-ir ph^ sical touch ar d live in cc udi- 
tion b which are fcarcriy fit fer human beirgB. Tnise he would 
uplift, aseeriirig that Hinduism gives no lii-d of justification for 
the abuse. But his work for the at preceed olftBsee, as- they are- 
called, would lake the ioiru which bae quite recently been given 
to social work of that kmd, in the West. He would have the 
worker cast aside his own status aua live th6 life of the class to be 
-helped, do their work and earn their wage, exactly as they do. Sc 
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•onty oan real understanding and sympathy oorne, go only oan 
that confidence ba engendered which is ari essential pre-requisite 
of all work of amelioration. 

His noa-oo-operationisfc followers seem in places go have 
mixed up his humanitarian work with politics and so suffered 
a oheok. In the Mahatma’s eyes no political rights will db of 
she slightest use to a community which ia the prey of great social 
failings, and work for Swaraj oan never reach any success with- 
out simultaneous work for great social reforms. But violent 
•political excitement is n it a favourable condition, for auoh an- 
tagonism of government and ics officials is only to be expected to 
the activities of hosts of young picketeers who are pledged at the 
same time to embarrass and even destroy the ordinary adminis- 
tration. 

The educational ideals of the MabUtna have not yet received a 
clear expression. To compulsion even of rudimentary eduoabion, he 
must be averse. The higher sciences and arts, the specialised forms, 
historioal researoh or econom c enquiry with their glorification c f 
machinery and wealth in its varied forms, will fiod no room in his 
Bimple scheme. Of the necessity of introducing one language for 
common use in India he has bean for long a persistent advooate, 
He has oho3en Hindi for the place of this lingua franca. With 
oharaoceriaGio earnestness ha has oolleoced funds for the purpose of 
spreading a knowledge of this lauguage and has sent ou', enthusiast- 
ic teachers to all parts of India. The non-co-operation turmoil 
may have for the time overshadowed this aotivity. Perhaps, coo, 
the bulk of educational worksra in India has not yet accepted tha 
Mahatma’s conclusions in this regard, and for thi3 reason his 
efforts on behalf of Hindi have nob been oo-ordinated with the 
-educational work of the country generally. 

The writer of these lines is not of Mr. Gandhi’s political follow- 
ers or a disciple of his in religion. But he claims to have known 
him for some years and to have been a sympathetic Btudeni of his 
teachings. He has felt neat him the ohastening effects of a great 
•personality. He ha3 derived much strength from observing the 
workings of an iron will. He has learned from a living example 
somolhing of the nature of duty and the worship due to her. He 
has occasionally oaught some dim perception of the great things, 
that lie hidden below the surface and of the struggles and tribula- 
tions which invest life with its awe and grandeur. An anoieofe 
fiauakrit verse says:— “ Do not tell me of holy waters or stone ima» 
-geB ; they may oleanse us, if they do, aft-er a long period. A saintly 
snan purifies us at sight”. — Survey Graphic. 
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xME. H. 8. L. POLAR 
LOVE OF TRUTH 

If there is one characteristic more than another that stamps 
Mr. Gandhi as a man amongst men, it is his extraordinary lova of 
truth. His search for it is the one passion of his life, and every 
aotion of his indicates the devotee of thiB usually distant shrine. 
Whatever he says, even those moat hostile to him unhesitatingly 
believe, a6 being the truth so far as he is aware of it, and he will 
not hesitate to retract, publicly and immediately, anything that 
he may have unwittingly declared to be a faot, but which ha 
afterwards fiuda to be unwarranted. Hia political opponents ad- 
mit unquestiooingly that every aotion of his is prompted only by 
the most oonsoienfcious aDd impersonal motives. In his legal 
praotioe, which he long ago definitely abjured as au “ unolean 
thing,” he was highly regarded by his fellow-praotitioners as an 
ablo lawyer and an honourable colleague or opponent, and Magis- 
trates and Judge alike paid careful attention to any oase that 
Mr. Gandhi advocated, realising that it had intrinsic merits or 
that he sincerely believed that it had. He has been known to 
retire from a oase in open Court, and in the middle of the hearing, 
having realised that his olient had deoeived him, and he never 
accepted a oase except on the express understanding that he re- 
served to himself the right to withdraw at any stage if he felt that 
his client had not dealt honestly with him. 

SELF- SUPPRESSION 

His self-Buppre«aion and courtesy are universally reoognised 
and appreciated. He has scarcely ever been known to give angry 
expression to his feeliDgs, and then only when moved by* a sense 
of righteous indignation. He has never, during the whole aourse 
of hiB public aareer, condescended to the use of the average poli- 
tician’s dictionary of inveatives, and his courtesy and urbanity to- 
wards opponents arises from his desire and ability to place himself 
in their position before attacking it. 

GENEROSITY 

His generosity is proverbial. He never issued a formal 
demand for payment of a debt due to him, conceiving that his 
debtor, if an honest man, would pay when he could, and if a dis- 
honest man, would uot be made the more honest by the use of 
legal oompulsion. Indeed, in bis every aotion. he vindicates his 
hostility to the dooirine of foroe and his abiding afieotion for that 
of love as a rule of life. When he was nearly done to death by a 
fanatioal Parhan, in 1908. he absolutely refused to charge his 
assailant or to give evidence against him, He preferred to con- 
quer him by love, and suooeeded ; for early the following year the- 
Pathan, who had been deported to India because he sturdily re- 
iused to comply wi'h the Transvaal Law, addressed a letter to 
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Me, Gandhi in which he assured the latter that ail his sympathies 
were with him, and he would do what he could to help the cause, 

SENSE OF PUBLIC DUTY 

Mr Gandhi s sense of public duty is profouud. Just before 
his first arrest, he received the news that his youngeBt ohild waa 
desperately ill, and he wag asked to go to Phoenix at onoe if he 
wished to save him. Ha refused, saying that his greater duty lay 
in Johannesburg, where the community had need of h'm, and his 
child^ hie or death must be left in God’s haudB. Similarly , 
during hi8 second imprisonment, he received telegraphic news of 
Mrs. Gandhi’s serious illness, and was urged even by the visiting 
Magistrate to pay bis fine and so become free to nurse her again 
he refused, declining to De bound by private ties when suoh action 
would probably result in weakening the community of whiah he 
was the stay and the inspiration . And although after his release 
and hts subsequent re arrest, he could have secured indefinite post- 
ponement of the bearing of his oase, so that he might nurse 
Mrs. Gandhi back to health afte^ a serious operation, as soon as he 
heard that the Transvaal Government were anxious to see him back 
again in gaol, he hastened to the Transvaal from Natal, leaving 
Mrs Ganahi, for aught he knew to the oomrary, on her deathbed. 


Yet he is a devoted husband and father, and is intensely 
attached to obildreu. Indeed, he is never happier than when with 
little children. His sense of duty waB never more strikingly 
demonstrated than wheD be set out, on that U’eful morning in 
February, 1908, to fulfil his pledge to the Transvaal Government 
that he would undertake voluntary registration He knew that 
owing to a misunderstanding, whiob even his luoiauy and per- 
suasiveness could not overcome, a small section of the oommumty 
had been renaerei bitterly hostile to him, and that his future 
assailant waB at that moment m his office and waiting an oppor- 
tunity for a physical atiack, which could only be effected in the 
open street. Mr. Gandhi had no thought of seeking police protec- 
tion against a compatriot, but walked straight to the Registration 
Office, and on the way the expeotea attack was aelivered. Bleeding 
from open woui ds aud in the greatest pam, he was taken to the 
Rev J.J. Doke’s bouse, but before he would permit the doator to 
stuoh up his face, which was nadly gashed, he insisted upon 
completing the form of application for voluntary registration in 
the presenoe of the Resistrar of Asiatics, giving full details as to 
identity, like the least of his followers— Mr. Gandhi has always 
steadfastly refused, either within or outside of prison, to avail 
himself of any privilege that is not aooerded to the humblest of 
his oountrymen— and then permitted his wounds to be sewn up 
without availing himself of an anaesthetic. That same day, though 
tossing feverishly upon a sick bed, he issued the following manifesto 
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to the Indian community, whioh had for the moment been taken 
aback by the suddenes-s of the bt»u»t ai d by a s°rjeB i f foe iiah 
errors on the part of ihe registration officiate — 

“ Those who have commuted >he ai t. aid Dot know what they 
were doing Toey Lhoughr tb.it 1 wat doing wha« was wrong 
They have had their raare 5 in the onlv mannpr they knew I, 
therefore, request that no steps ba tak^n against them 

11 8eeitig that the asBauit was committee qy a Mahomedan or 
Mahomeaans, the Hmaus might protiiolv feel hurt If bo they 
would put themselves in the \\'urg Dtfo e. ihe worla and iheir 
Maker Rather let the blood pirn day cerrHit the two com 
munitiea indissolubly -such ia m) heartfelt prayer May God 
grant it ! • . The spirit of passive resiatanoe rightly understood 

should make the people fear none and nothing but God — no 
oowardly fear, therefore, should peter the vast majority of sober 
minaed Indians from aoiLg their out) Toe promiee of repeal of 
the Aot, against voluntary registration having been given it is 
the sacred duty of every true Inaian to help the Government and 
the Colony to the utcermo«?6 ” 

To assume responsibilities, to recognise obligations, was always 
Mr Gandhi’s main though in h»° relations with the European 
colonists of South Africa , /or he knew that 'he com pietist rights 
c i mot ua availed of by uoaevelopt l and irresponsible people Hence 
his offers, on behalf of the community, of ambulance ana Btretcher- 
bearer corps, his desire to afiora the Government and Municipal 
authorities the u-uio&t nelp at v 1 t in<se iu ibe proper oonuuac of 
public affairs and the gi veroanoe at d uplifting of ibe Inaian c >m 
munity He always felt that the only possible roaa to progress 
was by compelling the European oo onists to reergmse the real 
Worth and sterlmgness of character of hiB compatriots and a deep 
reited aes^re to secure mutual respect was at the ooti^m oi his 
action in advising hia fellow countrymen to ooutinue the struggle 
for the preservation of their manhood. 

Mr Ganahi will not heBitate, when necessary to set himself 
against the opinion of many of his countrymen or bjldly to declare 
whose is the responsibility for any recognised evil lodeed his 
general attitude may be orieiiy summed up in the following state 
meats he once made to the writer “ Most religious men I have 
met are politicians in oisguiBe I however who wear the guise of 
a politician, am at heart a religious man ” 

HINDU-MUSLIM BROTHERHOOD 

8o far as the Indian community itself was oonoerned, 
Mr. Ganahi had appointed fGt himself one supreme task — to bring 
Hindus and Mahomedans together and to make them realise 
that they were one brotherhood and sons of the same Motherland. 
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Hi8 attitude as a H.nau towards M^homedana la wed -defined 
)□ the following letter addressed by him to a Mahomedan 
correspondent : — 


I never realise anv distinction between a Hindu and a 
Mahomedan To my mind both are soob c r Mother India. I 
know that Hindus are in a numerical majority and that they are 
believed 10 oe HJOie advanced in knowledge and education Aooord- 
ingly, they should oe glad to give way bo much the more to their 
Mahomedan brethren. Ab a man of truth, I honeBtly believed 
i hat Hindus should yield up to the Mahomedans what the latter 
desire, aua thev should rejoice in so doing We can exoeoG unity 
only if such mutual large-heanednebs ib displayed. When the 
Hmau ana Mahometans act towaros each other a« blond brothers, 
then alone oan Lhere do unity ; then only can we hope for the 
dawn of India.” 


And as has ilreaciy ue-u seen, Mr. Ganohi is prepared to shed 
hiB blood in order that the bondB o f Hindu Mahomedan brother- 
hood might be the more firmly cemented. 


CHIVALRY 

Hj 9 chivalry is at once the aamiranon of his friends and 
followers u.d the ojnfusion of enemies * tell -ng example of this 
was given wheu, in October, 1908. together with a uumber of 
compatriots, he was arrested and ob i r ged at Vulksruat, the 
Tr vm 9VA*1 border town Mr G»nahi then gave the following 
evidence on behalf of h»a ieilow-ouuntr> man whom he was defend- 
ing, add though he was not called upon to make these admis- 
sions : — 

“ Ha t iok the sole reap msibilit) for having Advised them to 
enter the Cilony. Tuoy h.ii largely oeeu influenced by his advice, 
though, uo doubt, they haa used their own judgment, he thought 
1 U At* in giving that advice. be had consulted the best 
interests of the State He asked the accused to enter at a puoho 
meeting aDd individually. They probably, at that time, had no 
icea of entering the Gel my, esc p-, perhaps, one of them. He 
w uld (/rtaml) aamir that he haa assisted the aoeusefl to enter. 
He admitted aiding and abetting them to enter the 
Transvaal He was quite prepared to suffer the oousequenoe of 
bis aotion, as he always had beeD, 

Later, when giving 9Videnae on hiB owa behklf, he said : — l 

“ In connection with my refusal to produce my registration 
certificate and to give thumb-impressions or finger impressions ; 
I think that as an officer of this Court, I owe an explanation. 
Thera have been differences between the Government and Briti sh 
Indians, whom I represent as Secretary of tha British Indi an 
Association, over the Asiatio Act, No. 2 of 1907, and after due 
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deliberation, I took upon myself the •responsibility of advising my' 
oountrymen not to submit to the primary obligation imposed by 
the Act, but still, aB law-abiding subjeots of the Btate, to aooept 
its saoofcions. Rightly or wrongly, in oommon with other 
Asiatics, I consider that the Aot in question, among other things, 
offends our conscience, and the only way, I thought, as I still 
think, the Asiatics could show tbeir feeling with regard to it was 
to incur its penalties. And in pursuance of that polioy, I admit 
tbar I have advised the accused who have prpoeded me to refuse 
submission to the Act, as also the Act 36 of 1908, seeing that in 
the opinion of British Indians, full relief, that waB promised by the 
Government, hag not been granted. I am now before the Court to 
suffer the penalties that may be awarded me.” 

And when he was next sentenced, Mr. Gandhi made the fol- 
lowing declaration : — 

“ It is my misfortune that I have to appear before the Court 
for the same offence the second time. I am quite aware that my 
offence is deliberate and wilful. I have honestly desired to examtae 
my conduct in the light of past experience, and I maintain the 
oonoluBion that, no matter what my countrymen do or think, as a 
citizen of the State and aB a man who respects conscience above 
everything, I muBt continue to incur the penalties so long as 
justice, as I oonoeive it, has not been rendered by the State to a 
portion of its oitizeus. I consider myBelf the greatest offender in 
the Asiatic struggle, if the oonduot that I am pursuing is held to 
be reprehensible. I, therefore, regret that I am being tried under 
a olause which does not enable me to ask for a penalty which some 
of my (ellow-objeotors received, but 1 ssk yon to impose on me the 
lightest penalty.” 

Thus, Mr. Gandhi indicated his willingness to beaome a 
passive register even against his own oountrymen, if need be, and 
his anxiety , like the Greek hero who rushed into the fray and 
found death by gathering into his own breast the spears of the 
enemy, to bring salvation to his people by accepting i be fullest 
responsibility and the heaviest penalties. Even whilst in gaol t he 
was a passive resister ; for he declined to eat the Bpeoial food pro- 
vided for him until his Indian fellow-prisoners were given a more 
suitaole diet, and he deliberately starved himself upon one wretch- 
ed meal a day for six wefks, until the auiborities were obliged to 
P'omise a modified diet scale for Indian prisoners, a premise wbioh 
they later fulfilled — for the worse, 

Mr Gandhi put hiB thought oh the meaning of passive reeisG- 
anoe concisely and in a direct form, when be addressed the follow- 
ing exhortation to the Transvaal Tamil community : — 

“Remember that we are descendants of Prahlad and Budhaova, 
both passive resiBiers of the purest type. They 4ip rp garded »he 
uioiaies even of their parents when they were aBked to deny God. 
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They suffered extreme torture rathec than inflict suffering on their 
persecutors We in the Transvaal are oeirg called upon to aeoy 
God, in that we are required to deny our manhood, go baok upon 
our oaih, and accept an insult to our nation Shall we, in the 
present oriels, do less than our forefathers 9 ” 

HIS DEEP SPIRITUALITY 

His simplicity is extreme. He is a devoted follower of Tolstoy 
and Ruskm in their appeal for simpler life, and himself lives the 
life of an ascetic, eating the simplest fruits of the earth, sleeping 
often on a pieoe of sacking on the bare earth in the open air, and 
he cares nothing for personal appearanoe He has reduced himself 
to a condition of voluntary poverty and be has entirely abandoned 
the practice of law believing that he oannot consistently obtain his 
livelihood from a profession that derives its sanotion from physioal 
force He acknowledges no binding tiep of km or oustom, but only 
of the obligation of his own conscience Ram Krishna tested his 
freedom from oaste prejudice by sweeping out a pariah’s hut with 
hss own hair, Mohandas Gandhi has tested bia by tending tbe 
wounds of i Babu savage with his own hands With him the 
spirit of religion is everything, the world and its opinion 
nothing. He does not know how to Distinguish Hinau from 
Mahomedan, Christian from infidel To him all alike are 
brothers, fragments of the Divine, fellow-spmte struggling for 
expression. All he has, he gives. With him self-surrender and 
absolute sacrifice are demands of his very nature His deop spiri- 
tuality influences all around, bo that no man dares to oommit evil 
in his presence He lives in the happmeBB of his friende, out he 
does not hesitate to create a condition of spiritual unrest iu them 
when he conoenes it his duty to point out the right and ooDdemn 
the wrong He cannot condone falsehood, but be reproves and 
rebukes lovingly. Indeed, love is bis only weapon againsr evil He 
seeB God m every living thing, and therefore loves all mankind 
and the whole animal worli He is strictly vegetarian, not beoause 
of orthodoxy, but because he oannot cause the death of any 
oreature and because he believes that life is of God. _I □ faith be is 
probably nearer in much wiih pure Jainism or Buddhism than any 
o'her creed, though no formal creed can really hrld him, To him 
all is God, and from that reality be deduces his whole line of con- 
duct. Perhaps, in thiB generation, India haB not produced such a 
node mau — saint, patriot, statesman in one He lives for God 
and for India. His one desire is to see unity amcDgst hiB fellow- 
countrymen His every endeavour in South Africa was direoted 1 
t > showing the possibility of Indian national unity and the lines 
upon fahioh the national edifiae should be constructed. His win- 
ning manners, pleasant smile ana refreshing oandour and 
originality of thought and aation mark him out as a leader of men. 
Bu r those who know him beet recognise in him the religious 
teacher, the indicator of God, the mspiting example of " a pure. 
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huij he has been called by the Rev, F. B, Meyer, the 

moiesty, humility and utter self-aonegatiou of whole life provide a 
lesson for all who have eyes to see, ears to hear &Dd an understand* 
ing spirit-. 

How he starved and fasted and sought to purify hia physical 
na ure, is ui '•ell the story of .a man to whom self-suffering is a daily 
joy and delight. And he did not eubdue his body at the ooat of his 
flDiruualifcy, as is sha habit of so mauy Be'f-tormeotors, but his 
soul grew in exultation as be felt h'maelf free to express his higher 
nature and to devote greater energv to the servioe of hiB country- 
man. He has been a true Bhakta, a devotee of the most earnest 
an J hutnole type. Praise has always been painful and distasteful 
to him, though he has been lavish of it as regards his fellow- 
worke'B. 

Every action of his life has oeen performed m the service of 
th i r Divioe Essence that has so profoundly permeated his own 
being— from the grinding of wheat m his owq home to the plant- 
ing of fruit trees, me teaching of little children and the serving 
uf In ciuutrymen at the Kumbha Mela at Hardwar. 

THE PERSONALITY OP THE MAN 

Bub it is the majestic personality of the man Mohandas 
Gandhi, that overshadows hia comparatively insignificant phy- 
B’que One feels oneself ia the presence of a moral giant, 
whose polluc.a soul is a clear, still Uke, in which one sees 
Truth dearly mirrored. His is the meekoeBB that has turned 
away with a thousand times, and that has disarmed oppo- 
ueuifi eveu when most hostne. Unarmed for war, he yet has 
conquered peaoe, for his weapons have been the age-old arms of 
moral fervour, oa)m determination, spiritual exaltation, sacrifice 
of the lower self, service of his fellowmen, lowliness, BteadfaBtness, 
and an overwhelming love bestowed equally upon every living 
thing. A movement with auoh a man at its heart could not but 
succeed, and so the Passive Resistance struggle same to an end 
and freed its greatest exponent for still greater service on a wider 
Btage. Meanwhile, he has fixed the lines of growth of Mb 
countrymen id Bmth Africa, indicated the path and means of 
patriotic development; for his oountrymen in the Motherland, 
rallied the best of European sentiment to the South African 
Indian oauae, developed the possibilities of Passive Resistance, and 
added yet odo more name to the Golden 8oroll of those who have 
deserved well of their country and of mankind. 

Yet this is not the whole man. You oannot say this , is he, 
that is he All that you can Bay with oertainty is that he is here, 
he is there. Everywhere Mb influence reigns, his authority rules, 
hia elusive personality pervades ; and this must be so, for it is true 
of all great men that they are incalculable, beyond definition. 
They partake of the nature of the Illimitable and the Eternal from 
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which they have sprung and to which they are bound, With their 
feet firm-set on earth and their hands amongst the stare, they are 
pointers of the way to those who search, euoouragers of the taint 
and weary, inspirers of those breathing in deep draughts of hope, 

MR. K. NATARAJAN 

The two questions which made Mahatma Gandhi start non-co- 
operation were the Rowlatt Aot and theKhilafat, The Government 
agree with him in both In constitutionally governed countries 
the Opposition Leader, whose policy on two Buoh oapital questions 
was accepted by Government, would as a matter of course be 
put in charge of the Government. A bureaucracy, however, 
can only imprison him. The bureauoraoy aocepts new ideas 
wheu it can no longer oppose them but punishes the promulgator 
for disturbing it The Indian Government cannot tolerate tall 
poppies. The Montagu reforms have cot altered this one bit ar.d 
that is the conclusive 001 . at mention , m' < bjenion to ihe system 
is not so much that it has failed in thi3 01 th-it branch of ad- 
ministration, tut that 1 i.i its iota 1 aLd inevitable inc'deiiio it 
oondemns our soul to a stinted aimlepo life The remedy is a com- 
plete change of system to complete responsible Government The 
conversion of the present by -tem can be cirried out >.nly by a 
plan sceadfiy and presistenrly wo'-k'-d ueon Such a scheme will 
be shortly placed before the couutry Non-co operation oy itself 
is no' enough It is like one wh , h ( »s voluitar.l} rcnciui'ed 'he 
us^ of one of hra limbs We should sfudy the system not only ip 
its weak points but also us strong ones. Violence is not Lrce. 
Effective strength always implies pet net non-violence. The Mahat- 
ma’s greateBti contribution to humanity is the application which 
ho has elaborated of the grand principle of shims* io Ho reg»ou 
of politics. — (After Mr. Gandhi’s arrest; in the s< Bombay 
Chronicle .”) 

MRS. 8AROJINI NAIDU 

A oouviot and a oriminai in the eyes of the-Law 1 Nevertheless 
the entire Court rose in an act of spontaneous homage when 
Mahatma Gandhi entered — a frail, serene, indomitable figure in a 
coarse aud scanty loin cloth, accompanied oy his devoted disciple 
and fellow-prisoner, Shankecial Banker. 

“ So you are seated near me to give me your support in case I 
break down.” he j°8ted, with that happy laugh of hia which seems 
to hold all ibe uudimmed raaiance of the world's chilobooa in its 
depths And looking round at tbr host? of familiar faces of men 
aDd women who had travelled far to offer him a token of iL.eu love, 
he aeded, “ Tb.s is 1’ke a family gaifcrr » g and nor a law court.” 

A thrill of mingled frar, pride, hrpe ard anguish ran through 
iho crowded hull when ibe Judge tor k his 6e*t— an admirable 
Judge deserving of cur praise alike for bis brave and resolute sense 
of duty, his flawless ccurie6y, h>e just perception of a unique occa- 
sion and his fine tribute to a unique personality. 
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The strange trial proceeded and as I listened to the immortal 
wordB that flowed with prophetio fervour from the lips of mv belov- 
ed master, my thoughts sped across the centuries to different land 
and different age when a similar drama was enacted and another 
divine and gentle teaober was crucified, for spreading a kmdred 
gospel with a kindred courage I realised now that the lowly Jesus 
of Nazareth cradled in a manner furnished the only true parallel 
in history to this sweet invinoible apoBtle of Indian liberty who 
loved humanity with surpassing compassion and to use his own 
beautiful phrase, “approached the poor with the mind of the poor.” 

The most epic event of modern times ended quickly. 

The pent-up emotion of the people burBt in a storm of sorrow 
as a long slow procession moved towards him in a mournful 
pilgrimage of farewell, ohngtng to the hands that had toiled so 
incessantly, bowing over the feet that had journeyed bo continuously 
in the service of his country. 

In the midst of all this poignant soene of many-voiced and 
myriad-hearted grief he stood, untrouoled, in all his transcendent 
implioicy, the embodied symbol of the Iadian Nation—its living 
sacrifice and saorament in one. 

They might take him to the utmost ends of the earth but his 
destination remaias unchanged in the hearts of his people who 
are both the heirs and the stewarls of his matohless dreams and 
his matchless deeds .— (Contributed to the “ Bombay Chronicle ” 
soon ajicr Mr. Gandhi’s Inal.) 

BABU DWIJENDRaNATH TAGORE- 

Let critics of Mahatma Gandhi then look to history oefore 
they condemn him for trying to Drmg this much- belauded Modern 
Civilisation down to the common starting point of all great civili- 
sations. We are at dawn of a New Era, and Mahatma Gandhi ib 
the one leader who shows to us the right path He at least is 
watering ihe roots, while all others who try to keep alive the 
Civilisat.on of t he Western canons apelike foolish gardeners who 
lavish water on the withering leaves of a dying tree and never think 
of watering its roots — {Younq India.) 

THE CHALLENGE— (LONDON,/ 

Here is a man of whom all those who know him testify that 
he is singularly Christ-like, one who haB based his whole position 
upon the ultimate supremacy of moral over physioal fofoe, 
one of whom the worst that oau be said is that he is a 
visionary whose dreams could not, in the present state of 
human society, bo realised. Unpraotioal — “My Kingdom is not 
of th»s world,” an agitator— “ He stirreth up the people” ; 
better arreBted — 14 It is expedient that one man should die for the 
people.” We have read, with growing conviction of the parallelism* 
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r the attempts of the Press to justify our Government’s aotion ; and 
hitherto apart from the mass and abuse which all reliable evidence 
of the Mahatma’s flharaoter and arsons shows to be irrelevant, 
have fouud nothing whioh oould not have been written with equal 
accuracy by an apologist for Cephas or Pilate. And the result 
has given us a shock the rmre uipl^asanr. b°cau3e here, also, it is 
nos she particular wickedness or failure of any one individual, 
but the unchristian quality of the whole system that iB revealed. 
yVe do not believe that any special persons are individually to 
blame, it is simply that our accepted outlook aud standards have 
oome into conflict with a singularly pure and sincere idealist. We 
have judged him, and. in doing so, have condemned ourBelves. 


THE NATION (NEW YORK) 

Consider the man. In the apace of a few years he has done 
more for his people than any government in oenturies, He has 
been the bearer of new hope and human dignity to the uncouoh- 
ables ; he has been the weaver of bonds of unity between the 
Moslems and Hindus whom the British would keep asunder ; be 
has fought the liquor traffic whiah was dehasing his people, 
and the infamous opium monopoly by which, for itB own profit, the 
British Government menaces not only India but all mankind. He 
has given to revolution non-violent instruments which promise 
the release of humanity from the seeming necessity of wars for 
freedom. He has sincerely preaohed love for the enemy. Not he, 
but Lord Reading by hiB refusal to abandon repression prevented 
the proposed Round Taole Conference which might have furthered 
the peaceful settlement of grievances. Even on the vexed question 
of the CaDinet, we believe that Gaudhi’s voice might have been 
potent in persuading his Moslem friends to grant to nou-Moelem 
communities the justice they seek for themselves. And it is this 
hope which the British Government has almost shattered — 
apparently with the consent of those British liberals who would 
approve the deportation or imprisonment of GaDdbi while they 
prattle his saintliness. Yet that hope is not dead while 
Gandhi’s spirit is powerful m India. How loog his people will fol- 
low the way he pointed out we do nor koow ; already there are 
signs of revolt. But this we know. If the Indian people, like the 
oppressed of other lands, fioally take the way of the sword, the pri- 
mary blame for the tragedy that will follow must rest not on those 
who have preaohed freedom and ju&tioe or even on those who seek 
them by violenoa but on these who have made violence the very 
foundation of their continuing dominion, over unwilling subjects. 
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